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^f)t  !arc6atoIog(cal  JJiurnaL 


The  srteady  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  study  of 
Archaeology  during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  increasing 
interest  which  the  subject  is  now  generally  exciting,  justify 
the  feeling  of  congratulation  with  which  the  Committee 
regard  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
transactions  of  the  Institute.  Under  such  encouraging 
auspices  the  hope  may  now  fairly  be  indulged  that  a 
healthful  stimulus  in  a  right  direction  has  been  given,  of 
which  the  effects  will  be  lasting,  and  from  which  the  most 
important  results  may  confidently  he  expected.  The  nume- 
rous societies  established  of  late  years  all  over  the  kingdom, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  advancing  these  objects,  are  a 
proof  of  the  value  that  is  now  being  attributed  to  such 
inquiries,  while  the  spirit  in  which  they  arc  conducted  tends 
to  elevate  antiquarian  studies  fiir  above  the  character  which 
they  formerly  had  of  mere  learned  but  unprofitable  trifling. 
Though  there  always  have  been  a  few  unobtrusive,  pains- 
t^ng,  and  devoted  students  who  have  dedicated  themselves 
to  the  interesting  work  of  preserving,  and,  so  &r  as  their 
opportunities  enabled  them,  illustrating  the  remains  of  the 
past ;  yet,  unrecognised  and  imhonoured  by  the  world  at 
lai^e,  their  only  reward  has  too  often  been  found  in  the 
gratification  that  has  attended  the  pursoit :  and  such  hghts 
as  they  were  able  to  throw  upon  olwcure  and  curious  points 
of  antiquarian  interest  glimmered  but  feebly  and  partially  in 
the  vast  gloom  of  ignorance  and  apathy  which  surrounded 
them.    The  principles  that  should  direct  this  study,  and 
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which  are  now  begimimg  to  be  so  well  eatablished  that 
Archaeology  may  almost  lay  claim  to  the  rank  of  a  sciencej 
were  then. scarcely  recognised  even  by  the  most  earnest  of 
ita  followere ;  and  to  others,  therefore,  a  devotion  to  Archae- 
ology  seemed  but  a  dreamy  and  idle  speculation.  Thus, 
till  within  a  comparatively  few  years,  t^e  labours  of  the 
antiquary  were  regarded  with  a  feeling  of  disrespect  and 
disparagement ;  and  were  sneered  at,  if  not  entirely  ignored. 
How  tridy  this  was  the  case  is  shown  by  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished scholars  and  critics  who  thus  expressed  himself, 
and  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  calling,  in 
the  year  1826  : — "  Antiquarian  researches,"  ho  writes,  "  are  a 
frequent  subject  of  ridicule  to  pretended  wits,  ignorant  of 
their  nature  and  object.  It  is  not  here  the  place  to  show 
the  utility  of  Archaeology ;  it  is  sufficiently  known,  and 
professors  have  been  appointed  to  teach  it  in  almost  every 
University  on  the  continent  As  Addison,  a  great  admirer 
of  antiquity  has  justly  observed,  '  mankind  is  too  apt  to 
think  that  every  thing  which  is  laughed  at  with  any  mixture 
of  wit,  is  ridiculous  in  itself  :  but  ridicule  is  not  the  test  of 
truth,  and  when  directed  against  objects  that  are  great  and 
respectable,  is  ultimately  injurious  to  those  only,  who,  from  a 
want  of  soUd  argument,  have  reoourse  to  such  means." 
(Millingen,  Pr^aoe  to  ancient  Inedited  Monuments.) 

Something  of  this  general  feeUng  may  have  arisen,  among 
other  causes,  from  the  vagueness  of  speculation  often  indulged 
in  by  collectors  of  objects  of  antiqmty :  something  also 
from  the  impression  some  virtuosi  have  caused  to  be  felt 
that  the  sole  interest  of  Archaeology  consists  in  accumulating 
scraps  of  antiquity — without  selection,  order,  or  application. 
But  he  would  ti^e  a  very  contracted  view  of  the  interests  and 
purpose  of  antiquarian  porsuita,  who  would  confine,  as  many 
have  done,  the  object  of  the  antiquary  to  the  mere  possession 
of  "  curiosities" :  the  accoraulation  of  mere  relics,  however 
ancient,  or  however  quaint.  It  is  not  oot  of  place  to  allude 
to  this,  because  it  has  often  been  made  one  of  the  grounds  of 
reflection  against  the  profession.  The  coUector  who  is  totally 
uninformed  respecting  the  history  of  his  possessions,  or  whose 
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sole  satisfaction  is  in  acquiring,  ranks  indeed  but  little  higher, 
intellectually,  than  the  cabioet  in  which  his  treasure  is  secured. 
He  but  holds  it  in  charge,  as  it  were,  for  the  instruction  of 
those  who  are  able  to  appreciate  it,  and  who  alone  can  give 
it  its  real  value.  Gratification  of  a  certain  kind  may,  it  is 
true,  be  derived  &om  the  contemplation  of  a  memorial  of 
bygone  times,  in  the  associations  that  so  busily  crowd  the 
^cy  as  it  endeavours  to  penetrate  into  the  obscure  Fast, 
and  to  identify  itself  in  imaginary  existence  with  the  scenes 
and  actors  of  a  distant  age.  But  this,  if  it  goes  no  further 
than  dweUing  on  visionary  pictures,  however  brightly 
coloured,  is  but  unreal  and  unprofitable  dreaming.  The 
pursuits  of  the  antiquary  have  higher  objects  than  only  to 
invite  or  please  poetical  fancy,  bright  and  welcome  as  is  the 
sunshine  it  throws  over  our  ordinary  worldly  occupatjons. 
To  give  character  and  purpose  to  our  studies,  in  whatever 
direction  they  may  he,  to  fulfil  in  fiict  that  vocation  to 
which  all  are  called,  and  for  which  undoubtedly  their 
different  or  various  talents  have  been  given  tiiem,  it  is 
essential  to  make  them  contribute  to  some  greater  end  thaai 
mere  personal  and  present  gratification.  Grenerally  speaking, 
antiquaries  are  not  open,  in  these  da^  to  the  imputation  of 
witUiolding  information,  or  concealing  from  the  curious  and 
worthy  inquirer  any  objects  they  may  possess,  of  which  the 
publication  or  examination  can  answer  a  usefid  purpose.  Con- 
sidering the  value  of  their  collections  and  the  difficulty  and 
expense  which  often  has  attended  thar  acquisition,  it  may 
most  truly  be  affirmed  that  they  have  generally  manifest^ 
a  most  hberal  desire  to  make  them  known,  and  instrumental 
in  forwarding  the  great  objects  which  antiquarian  pursuits 
are  intended  and  are  so  peculiarly  calculated  to  advance. 

It  becomes  those,  then,  who  are  really  int^^sted  in  what 
are  the  legitimate  objects  of  Ardiaeology,  to  take  care  that  so 
truly  an  important  subject  of  intellectual  study  should  be 
properly  understood  ;  to  show  that  the  establishment  of  so 
many  actively  employed  societies,  comprising  among  their 
members  persons  of  learning,  intelligence,  and  influence,  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  pubhc  that  the  pursuit  is  not  one  of  mere 
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dileUanteism  without  definite  objecte ;  and  that  such  institu- 
tions are  not  oi^anised  merely  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
heten^eneous,  and,  it  must  in  truth  be  said,  not  always 
unquestionable  remains  of  antiquity  :  a  better  class,  in  short, 
of  curiosity  shops.  Those  who  have  hitherto  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  antiquarian  purauite,  or  may  faaye  treated  with  con- 
tempt what  appeared  to  them  the  useless  or  speculative  labours 
of  the  antiquary,  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  taught  that  his  object  is, 
in  its  way,  of  aa  high  a  reach  as  that  of  others  who  are  allowed 
to  be  worthy  labourers  in  the  field  of  history.  It  is  true  that 
his  way  may  occasionally  lie  along  the  byepaths  and  lanes, 
hut  here  often  some  of  the  feirest  flowers  are  to  be  found ;  and 
though  the  &MtB  he  may  collect  may  be  minute,  and  appa- 
rently of  little  moment  to  the  common  observer,  yet  his  care- 
ful researches  may,  by  clearing  up  doubts  upon  points  of 
date,  by  showing  how  to  select  or  reject  questionable  docu- 
ments, by  detecting  forgeries,  by  decyphering  and  illustrating 
inscriptions,  or,  again,  by  tracing  through  brasses  and  other 
monumental  remains  a  lost  link  in  a  pedigree,  not  only  throw 
much  light  on  obscure  points  of  history,  but  may  assist  the 
jurist  in  dealing  with  most  important  social  interests.  With 
these  views,  it  is  obvious  no  object  can  be  considered  trifling 
which  can  in  any  degree  contribute  to  establish  a  fact,  to 
expose  error,  or  to  open  a  new  path  of  usefiil  speculation. 
The  form  of  a  letter,  the  shape  of  a  piece  of  armour,  even  the 
character  of  an  ornament,  whether  occurring  in  a  manuscript 
or  on  a  iragment  of  sculpture,  may,  as  they  frequently  have 
done,  determine  questions  which  but  for  such  evidence  might 
never  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  In  such  matters,  among 
numerous  other  particulars  which  might  easily  be  adduced, 
the  intelhgent  antiquary  is  not  only  the  careful  preserver  of 
curious  objects  and  fkcts,  but  he  may  idso  be  exercising  a 
caUing  of  honourable  usefulness.  He  feels  that  his  pursuit — 
at  first,  perhaps,  taken  up  for  amusement — may  be  made  to 
serve  the  caiise  of  truth ;  and  this  will  incite  him  to  claim  for 
it  the  respect  and  consideration  of  the  intelligent  and  the 
unprejudiced. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to  enlarge  upon  what  has 
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already  been  biated  at,  namely,  the  high  gratification  that 
real  antiquaries  denve  from  their  pm^t  as  ao  occupa- 
tiaa.  All  who  hare  been  ei^a^d  in  them,  even  for  a  short 
time,  can  bear  witness  to  the  fascination  of  such  studies. 
There  is  probably  scarcely  any  occupation  that  takes  posses- 
sion so  fiilly  of  its  votaries  as  Archaeology,  combining,  as  it  is 
capable  of  doing,  the  most  pleasing  amusement  with  great 
intellectual  exercise ;  extending,  where  any  subject  of  deep 
interest  is  under  examination,  into  regions  of  varied,  and, 
frequently,  most  curious  learning.  This  in  itself  is  sufficient 
to  give  a  great  degree  of  attractiveness  to  the  occupation  of 
the  antiquary  ;  but,  beyond  this,  it  is  not  claiming  too  much 
for  it  to  assert  that  a  moral  influence  of  no  slight  amount  is 
exercised  by  Archaeological  inquiry.  In  the  more  recently 
formed  societies,  the  collection  and  examination  of  objects  of 
Mediaeval  Art  connected  with  national  and  local  history  are 
especially  looked  to ;  and  already  a  great  fund  of  valuable 
information  on  these  subjects  has  been  obtained.  One  result 
of  this  is  indisputable.  From  our  more  correct  acquaintance 
with  the  habits  of  our  ancestors,  we  surely  become  more 
closely  hnked  with  the  interests  of  our  own  descent.  In  the 
various  phases  of  our  civilisation ;  in  the  warlike  and  ener- 
getic character  of  our  earlier  races  ;  in  the  deep,  devotional 
feelings  which  characterised  the  age  of  Church  influence,  so 
strikingly  exhibited  in  the  sublime  ecclesiastical  edifices  that 
adorn  our  country,  and  in  the  simple  and  afiectii^  monu- 
ments which  are  preserved  in  them ;  in  the  combination  of 
the  religious  and  warlike  character  in  the  Crusaders ;  in  the 
stem  valour,  and  impatience  under  tyranny,  of  the  brave 
Barons  who  wrung  from  their  sovereign  the  Magna  Charta 
of  oiu'  liberty ;  or,  in  the  chivalrous  exploits  which  have 
tinged,  as  it  were,  with  the  bright  colours  of  romance  the 
busy  times  of  our  Edwards  and  early  Henrys,  we  dwell  with 
fond  remembrance  upon  the  traces  of  those  noble  spirits 
whose  deeds  have  illustrated  our  history.  Though  these  are 
but  a  few  of  the -bright  and  stirring  pictures  suggested  by 
this  branch  of  our  subject,  this  mere  cursory  glance  at  the 
wide  field  of  national  historical  interest  that  is  spread  out 
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before  us,  is  sufEicieDt  to  point  out  some  of  the  numeroua 
exciting  asBOciatlona  that  may  be  awakened  by  antiquarian 
researches.  From  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  and  the 
reflections  to  which  it  naturally  givea  rise,  our  feelings  of 
patriotism  cannot  but  be  strengthened,  and  we  shall  be  led 
to  cherish,  with  increased  fervour,  those  sentiments  of  national 
attachment  which,  while  they  fill  us  with  an  honourable  pride 
that  we  can  c^m  to  belong  to  a  race  distinguished  in  the 
history  of  nations,  may  also  tend  to  incite  and  keep  alive  in 
us  a  noble  emulation,  not  only  not  to  dishonour  those  from 
whom  we  are  descended,  but  even  to  imitate,  so  &r  as  it  may 
be  in  our  power,  the  qualitiee  which  have,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  contributed  to  stamp  its  character  upon  the  men  and 
upon  the  institutions  of  our  comitry.  Much  more  might  be 
added  upon  the  important  inquiries  to  which  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  Archaeology  must  neorasarilylead  its  pro> 
fesBors,  if  the  study,  treated  as  a  branch  of  inductive  science, 
be  carried  out  to  Uie  extent  of  which  it  is  capable.  But 
neither  our  space  nor  the  occasion  will  admit  of  our  entering 
upon  the  more  philosophical  speculations  to  which  antiquarian 
inquiries  may  and  must  give  rise,  though  the  time  may  come 
when  these  also  will  receive  a  iiiUer  share  of  consideration. 
It  needs  only  to  be  suggested  that  the  accumulation  of  those 
&ct8  which  the  accomplished  antiquary  alone  can  properly 
verify,  and  which,  by  his  valuable  assistance,  bring  us 
acquainted  in  detail  and  by  tangible  proof,  as  it  were,  with 
the  usages  of  particular  eras,  must  necessarily  lead,  if  rightly 
considered,  to  a  more  enlarged  field  of  intellectual  exercise. 
The  study  of  the  habits  which  have  belonged  to  different 
agm  of  social  life,  will  induce  the  consideration  of  the  idle- 
syncracy  of  race,  and  in  this  the  philosopher  and  the  antiquary 
will  .be  usefully  combined.  Archaeology  will  then  assume  a 
still  more  dignified  station  among  the  objects  of  mind,  and  will 
justly  be  recognised  as  a  necessary  and  most  valuable  auxiliary 
in  the  elucidation  of  the  interesting  speculations  that  are  now 
being  developed  in  connection  with  ethnological  inquiries. 

Warmed  with  these  sincere  feelings  of  attachment  and 
respect  towards  the  objects  and  study  of  Archaeology,  the 
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CoDunittee  venture  to  hope  that  the  body  of  curious  and  valu- 
Eible  infonnation  they  may  be  enabled  to  lay  before  their 
readers  in  the  present  volume,  will  be  received  with  &vour  and 
encouragement  It  will  be  a  proud  reward  if  the  exertiona 
of  the  Institute  to  forward  the  good  work  may  tend  to  enlist 
others  who  have  not  yet  entered  upon  the  important  and 
instructive  study  of  antiquity,  to  join  in  advancing  the  inter- 
ests of  science ;  and,  having  been  imbued  with  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  real  value  of  all  ancient  vestiges,  to 
co-operate  cordially  with  their  brethren  in  their  '  labour  of 
love,'  and  eepedally  in  one  of  the  most  important  objects 
they  have  at  heart,  tiie  vigilant  conservation  of  onr  National 
Monuments. 

R.  W.  (JUN.) 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  A  BRONZE  FIGURE  OF  A  BULL, 
FOUND  IN  CORNWALL. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  the  figure  of  a 
small  bronze  bull,  obtained  by  tie  Rev.  J.  Buller,  at  St.  Just, 
near  Penwytb.  It  is  of  tbe  same  dimenBions  as  tbe  original, 
and  is  nearly  complete,  one  hoof  only  being  broken.  At 
the  feet  were  small  pins  or  plugs,  to  affix  it  to  a  stand  or 
base,  either  a  pedestal  or  the  top  of  a  small  standard,  of 
which  it  may  have  been  the  decoration.  It  will  be  perceived 
on  inspectioD  that  the  animal  is  decorated  with  certain 
emblems :  on  the  head  is  a  disk,  apparently  divided  into 
six  portions  ;  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  body  of  the  animal 
is  engraved  tbe  lunar  crescent.  I  was  unable,  however,  to 
detect  the  inverted  triangular  mark  on  the  forehead,  which 
is  often  alhed  with  the  disk  as  emblem  of  the  Egyptian  Apis. 


The  local  interest  attached  to  this  specimen,  which  some 
have  conjectured  to  be  of  Phrenician  workmanship,  has 
induced  me  to  pass  in  review  some  of  the  principal  points 
under  which  it  may  be  considered.  The  Phoenicians,  whose 
reputation  for  extensive  trade,  enterprising  voyages,  and 
skilful  arts,  has  descended  to  ua,  invested  with  a  legendary 
halo,  through  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman  writers, 
have,  comparatively  speaking,  left  no  monumental  remaina 
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behind  them.  Ahnost  all  their  art-moDuments  are  of  a  period 
later  than  the  serenth  century  before  Christ,  or  the  dawn  of 
HeUenic  civilisation,  and  few  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Fhcenicia.  Their  remains  are  so  essen- 
tially intermingled  with  those  of  other  nations,  and  exhibit 
such  traces  of  foreign  influence,  as  the  extant  monuments  in 
Malta,  Corfii,  Corsica,  Sicily,  and  Etruria,  the  coins  of  the 
south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Carthage,  and  Sicily  show, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  point  out  with  certainty  any 
predominant  characteristic  of  Phcenidan  art.  Mechanicians 
rather  than  artists ;  manufacturers  of  perishable  commodities ; 
gain,  the  principle  of  their  policy  and  existence  ;  the  Phoeni- 
cians have  not  lefl,  a  ripple  on  -the  shore  of  the  history  of  man- 
kind. It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind,  before  attempting 
to  pronounce  that  any  monument  is  of  Fhcenician  art. 

The  fact  of  no  object  that  can  be  satisfactorily  identified 
with  the  PhcBuicians,  having  been  yet  found  in  Britain,  and 
the  legitimate  doubts  as  to  the  direct  maritime  commerce 
between  Tyre  and  the  coast  of  the  Cassiterides,  would 
create  considerable  caution  in  receiving  a  newly  found 
monument  as  of  Fhcenician  origin.  At  the  same  time,  certain 
peculiarities  of  type  which  distinguish  Asiatic  forms,  arts, 
and  religions  from  the  Greek,  consisting  in  the  union  of 
human  and  animal  forms,  and  in  the  decoration  of  animal 
types,  occur  in  the  Phoenician  adtus,  which  seems  to  have 
been  more  allied  to  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  idolatries 
than  to  the  HeUenic.  The  scanty  remains  of  works  of  art 
of  this  people  tliat  have  reached  us,  show  considerable  local 
peculiarities.  At  Cyprus,  they  appear  intermediate  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Assyrian,  proto-flellenic.  On  the  coinage 
of  the  states  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands  where  the  pre- 
sence of  their  language  and  strange  forms  proves  their 
Semitic  origin,  the  art  is  almost  Greek,  scarcely  so  locally 
distinct  as  that  of  the  Etruscans. 

In  the  Sardinian  idols  and  votive  figures  of  the  Phoenician 
gods,  the  extreme  elongation  of  the  figures  and  rudeness  of 
the  art  might  appear  at  first  oriental  peculiarities  ;  but  the 
same  is  observed  in  the  numerous  figures  of  more  unequi- 
vocally Greek  gods  found  in  the  sepulchres  of  Italy. 

Objecbs,  iodeed,  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  one  under 
consideration,  have  been  found  in  Sicily.  A  golden  bull 
in  the  possession  of  the  Prince   Trabbia,   was  discovered 
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at  Palermo  ; '  a  golden  patera,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
was  found  at  Agrigentum,  which  has,  in  chased  work,  a 
series  of  four  bulls  gradient,  round  tlie  omphalos  or  hoss ; 
having  at  one  part  a  dotted  crescent  before  the  bulls.' 
This  patera,  however,  exhibits  not  only  a  certain  softness  of 
form,  mingled  with  archaic  treatment,  which  distinguishes 
oriental  art,  but  also  the  peculiar  type  of  the  oriental  bull, — 
the  horn  thrust  forward.  This  type,  the  bronze  found  in 
Cornwall  does  not  exhibit ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  the 
horns  and  general  treatment  more  resembling  Egyptian  art. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  consider  it  first  in  relation  to  the 
arts  of  Egypt. 

According  to  the  Egyptian'  annals,  the  worship  of  Apis 
Mnevis  and  the  Mendesian  goat  was  introduced  into  the  cultus 
in  the  reign  of  Kaiechoos,  or  Cechous,  second  monarch  of 
the  second  Egyptian  dynasty.'  Although  the  name  of  this 
monarch  has  been  discovered  in  the  tombs  near  the  pyramids 
of  Gizeh,*  till  the  appearance  of  the  work  of  Lepsius,  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine  whether  on  a  contemporaneous 
monument.  The  singular  fact,  however,  that  the  tombs  of 
the  fourth  d}Tiasty  do  not  present  any  figures  of  deities, 
although  the  names  of  several  are  mentioned  on  them, — such 
as  Phtha,  Athor,  Neith,  Ka,  and  Anubis,' — would  prevent  our 
deciding  whether  the  worship  then  prevailed.  At  the  mine  of 
the  Wady  Magara,^  discovered  and  opened  in  the  reign  of 
Seneferu,  king  of  the  third  dynasty,  divinities  are  repre- 
sented ;  yet  tbey  continue  to  be  found  on  public  monuments 
till  the  twelfth,  and  then  but  seldom.  No  instance  of  animal 
worship,  indeed,  occurs  till  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  when  the 
idolatry  of  the  worship  was  thoroughly  established.  The 
name  of  Apis  is  conferred  on  a  private  individual,  who  lived 
during  the  twelfth  dynasty,^  but  no  monument  representing 
him  has  been  found  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Ptolemies. 
The  small  bronze  and  stone  votive  figures  of  Apis,  found  in 
the  diflerent  museums  of  Europe,  do  not  appear  to  be  earher. 
Apis  was,  however,  a  part  of  that  great  circle  of  animiJ  wor- 

'  Gerhard.  Ueber  die  Kunst  der  Phiv  Lond.,  1848,  tqL  i.,  pp.  612,  613. 

nieier,  4to,  Berlin,  lBi8,  b.  U,  n.  54.  *  Uunsen,  Ac^ptens  SteUe.  Bd.  II,  b. 

■  Fnaa  the  colleclian  of  Sir  W.  Uunil-  1 06  ;  the  name  itaAe  Ka-Kau. 

ton.   EngTftred Honel  Voyage  PittoreBquo,  *  Cf.  Burion'B  ExceiTiU,pl.  xxvii. 

rolio,  l787,LiT,,  p.  te,P1.237,lig.2.  'Leon    de     I^borde.    Voyue    duu 

■Afrieuina  in    Syncello,  pp.  5S,  6fi  ;  L'Arabie  PitnSe.fo.  P»ri»,ie30,  Pl.Ouadi 

"'            '  "        "     Idem  ex  inter-  Mag>ra. 

1,  Egypt'n   Place.  '  Prune,  K(c>n.  pi,  vii. 
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ship  which  reached  northwards,  through  Syria,  to  Nineveh,  and 
extended  eastwards  to  the  frontiera  of  China.  He  was  the 
sacred  animal  of  Phtha  Socharis  Osiria,  the  god  of  Memphis. 
While,  however,  in  the  Hindhu  religion,*  the  god  rides  on 
his  sacred  animal,  and  in  the  Assyrian  and  Phaenician  creed 
stands  upon  it,  and  among  the  later  Greeks  it  draws  his  chariot, 
in  Egypt  the  animal  was  totally  detached,  and  accompanied 
bis  processions  or  gave  his  oracles.  The  reason  of  this 
aniinal  worship  was'  very  obscure  to  the  Greeks,  who  were 
of  course  struck  with  it,  and  made  certain  inquiries  into  the 
causes.  The  popular  legends  informed  them  that  the  gods 
assumed  the  forms  of  animals  to  escape  the  wickedness  of 
mankind ;  that  they  deified  Uiem  from  having  used  their 
images  as  standards,  or  from  the  henefits  which  they  con- 
ferred upon  mankind."  Others  affinned  that  it  was  a 
political  institution  to  create  discord  among  the  inhahitants 
of  the  different  nomes.*  Similar  reasons  are  given  bythewriter 
of  the  tract  on  Isis  and  Osiris,'  and  by  Porphyry,*  who  pro- 
pounds a  truer  hypothesis,  that  they  represented  the  universal 
power  of  the  divinity  as  displayed  in  animated  nature.* 

The  true  reason,  concealed  in  the  origin,  has  been  probably 
obliterated  in  the  growth  of  the  system,  in  which  are  mixed 
up  several  notions  :  such  as  the  incarnation  of  a  part  of  the 
divine  soul  in  the  actual  animal  ;^  the  idea  represented  by 
the  animal  in  hieroglyphics,  such  as  a  sheep  or  goat  having 
the  same  appellation  as  the  soul — ba ;  the  word  for  jack^ 
sabu  also  signi^ug  craft  ;^  the  animal's  use  for  oracular 
purposes ;  and  the  physical  power  symbolised  by  it  in 
the  great  system  of  nature ;  the  selected  animal  repre- 
senting Kar  ^faxV]  the  predominant  characteristic  of  his 
tribe.  Traditions  and  considerations  of  a  nature  unintel- 
legible  to  modem  science,  induced  or  justified  the  selection. 
The  discovery  of  the  mode  of  reading  the  hieroglyphics 
enables  us  to  take  a  more  certain  ground  in  the  inquiry. 

The  name  of  Apis,  in  hieroglyphics  Hepi,  is  significant, 
being  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  hep.  On  a  tablet, 
formerly  in  Lord  Belmore's  Collection,  now  in  the  British 

■  Cory.    Hythokwical  Inquir;,  13cdo,  Aais  Minor. 
Lond.  lB3T,p.  l.uidfolL  '  De  Al»t,  c  U. 

"  Diod  i.  86;  i.  13.  '  WUt.  M.,  c.  iv.  pp.  109,110. 

<  Ibid.  Cic.  N.  D.  I.  S6.  >  Chomp.  Not.  Descr.  du  Miu^  Chariea 

<  The  falae  Plutarch,  do  Is.  B.  72,  evi-  X.,  16ino,  Par.  1827,  p.  38. 

dently  &  SjTutn  writer,  connected  widi  the  'Birch.   GoUer;   of   Antiquities,  4t«, 

introductioii  of  tha  Imac  worship   into      Lond.,  1S40,  p.49. 
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Moaeum,'  Phtha  is  said,  ach  pe  em  hep  (e  n)  tet.f,  "to  suspend 
the  heaven  by  the  poise  of  his  hand."  The  same  word 
hep  also  occurs  in  the  senSe  of  rudder.^  Hence  the  name 
Apis  probably  signified  the  adjustment,  or  discriminating 
power,  of  the  god  Phtha.  In  his  physical  relation  as  an 
emanation,  he  is  called  "  the  living  son  of  Phtha."*  Panthe- 
istically,  he  is  combined  with  Osiris,  as  Osir-Hepi ;  then  he 
is  a  bidl-headed  man,  like  the  Minotaur.  His  name  also 
resembles,  although  it  is  not  identical  with,  that  of  the  Nile, 
— ^in  Egyptian,  called  Ifapi ;  which  suggests  that  he  was 
also  considered  a  personification  of  the  river  itself,'  or  rather 
the  inundation, — and  that  in  the  dream  of  Pharaoh,  the  seven 
fat  kine,  alluded  to  the  seven  full  Niles  or  years  of  plenty ;  the 
seven  lean  kine,  to  seven  deficient  inundations.^  The  connexion 
of  bull  with  river  is  found,  indeed,  in  the  Greek  mythology 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth ;  and,  in  the  Assyrian 
rehgion,  the  great  predominance  of  bull-worship  seems  to  show 
that  it  personified  Assyria  itself, — the  representative  of  the 
Eastern  Turan;  as  its  antagonist  power,  the  hon,  was  the 
Persian  Iran."  The  last  Egyptian  analogy  which  I  shall  men- 
tion,* is  the  genius  Hepi,  generally  cynocephalus-headed,  who 
personified  the  second  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  Egyptian 
compass,'  the  north.  It  is  clearly  connected  with  the  Coptic 
hap,  "  to  hide." 

According  to  ChEeremon,^  who  was  well  instructed  in  the 
hieroglyphics,  and  who  had  charge  of  the  library  at  Alex- 
andria, or  else  of  that  of  the  Serapeum,  in  the  age  of  Nero,  a 
bull  was  used  to  express  "  the  earth,"  Aiti  y^j  ^ovv  (iypcupov), 
evidently  from  ^e  sound  ka,  bull,  being  similar  to  that  of 
kah,  earth.  Horus  Apollo'  interprets  the  bull  by  "  mauHness." 

'  No.  286. 

*  Lepanu,Todlenbgct^tBb.  uitLc.  99, 
1.  1«.    Pip.  Bartan.  B.  H.  loco. 

■  ffep  M  atPlak  on  a  t>lilet  in  the  Hd- 
weam  of  the  Stk  CWerina  at  Florence, 
which  I  copied. 

'  Laptdns,  Einleitiiiigi^to,  Berlin,  1EI4B,  eto^ied  the 

■.  iS9.  "      ■■ 

■  QeOMia,  xlL  yae.  1,  and  (oil. 

■  Gliddon,  Otu  Xgjplitai.  Weitennuin.  8vd,  Lipuai,  ISSa,  pp.'209, 

*  Cr.  iMfiaaa,  L  c  Ouuspollioii,  Diet.  210  ;  Smith,  Biognphinl  Dictionuy, 
p.  S79.  8to,  Lonl,  TOl.  i.,  p.  678. 

*  Tbn*  die  four  gaiii  were  not  to  the  '  Lib.  I.,  c.  46.  I  beliere  the  tme 
four  tardiiul  pdnta  in  the  iceDee  of  the  re«dingof  thiapMnge  tahetvttm  ^a, 
IUniMHrnTn,»nd  at  Hedinkt  Haboo.  takins  the  context.     Cf.  Honipollo.     By 

*  A  mnwkable  frummt  of  the  work  Al.  ^^imer  Coiy.  lEmo,  Lond.  1340,  a 
of  tbii  writer  cm  the  hWogifphics,  which  Leenaiuk  8to.  Amet.  1835,  p.  47. 
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The  bull,  in  the  hierc^lyphica,  was  called  by  the  generic 
word  Aha,  cattle,* — men,  or  men  men,'  which  bears  the 
same  signification, — and  ICa,  the  bull,  the  radical  of  the 
Persian  Gau,  and  the  English  word  cow}  It  is  used  through- 
out the  hierogljphical  texts  in  the  sense  of  "male,  masctdine." 
Thus,  in  the  square  titles,  or  the  Horus  standards,  as  they 
are  called,  of  ^e  monarchs  of  the  eighteenth  and  following 
djmasties,  it  is  followed  by  the  arm  holding  the  stick,  the 
abridged  form  of  the  adjective  Tiechi,  poufer/td,  oflen  found 
written  in  its  fiill  form.  Then  it  signifies  "  the  powerful 
male;"'  this  being  that  part  of  the  obelisk  translated  by 
Hermapion,  Kpartpis.'  In  other  instances,  it  occurs  as  "  the- 
most  masculine  of  milhons,"  in  the  hyperbolical  flattery  of  the 
Pharaohs.*  Its  sense  of  masculine  or  male  is  particularly 
evident  in  the  titles  of  the  god  Ehem,  who  appears  to  have 
united  the  principles  of  the  two  sexes  of  the  Egyptian 
pantheon  in  his  title  of  Ka  mat/,  meaning,  "  He  who  is  male 
and  female,"  the  iptrfvodijKvs,  and  not  that  usually  translated.' 
This  god,  whose  name  meant  "  the  enshrined,"  was  usually 
kept  carefiilly  secluded  from  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  His 
festival  was  called  "the  festival  of  the  comii^  forth  of 
Khem," — heb  en  her  en  Kkem.  It  was  celebrated  on  the 
month  of  Tybi.  A  white  bull,  perhaps  Mnevis, — ^for  Mnevis 
is  only  the  translation  of  the  Egyptian  word  mena, — walked 
in  the  procession.  His  head  was  decorated  with  the  sun's 
disk  and  two  tall  plumes.'  Here,  undoubtedly,  the  bull 
represented  the  masculine  principle  of  the  god,  as  the 
vulture,'  with  which  he  was  decorated,  the  feminine,  or 
antagonistic,  nature.  In  the  same  sense,  Thoth  addresses 
Osiris,    "Oh,  male  of  the   West!"^     Numerous   instances, 

*  Biiiiaeii,Egypt*H  Pl>ce,BTo,  Loud.  1843.       lS27,p.7,coi]adered  him  an  union  of  Amen 
p.  543.  the  fint  of  the  Tbebtui  Triwl,  and  Honu 

'  CbampalU<Ki,  Oram.  p.  12S.  the  last  of  the  Ab;doa  one  ;  i.  e.  Amen  as 

1  Bnura,  ^^t'B  Place,  ibii  the  father,  Honis  an  the  child  i   but  it 

)  OntheObdukBpaaaim.  UngarelUInt.  would  ^ipear  &om  the  text  be  has  cited 

Ob.8TO.Itom.1843.  Champ.  Diet,  p.  112.  in  the  explanation  of  Neith,  (cf.  Champol- 

>  Amnuan.  Harcdhn.,  Gb.  xviL,  •.  It.,  lion.  Pantheon  Egyptien,  4to,  Pu.,  p.  25, 

p.  108,  ed.  Erneati.  E.  Upaiiu,  Todtenbuch,  taf.  lixix.,  c.  165, 

*  Cf.  titlei  of  Bameiea  II.  at  Bratonally,  and  lixriii.,  c  164,)  that  Neith  or  Uu( 
Rosetlini,  H.  R.,  No.  LXII.  united  in  herself  the  two  principlea. 

*  Aecrading   to    CluunpoUion,  Lettree  '  ChampoUlon,  Mon.  Eg. ;  RoBellioi,  H. 


Ecritea,Gr.p.  282,  maritosinatrianiK,  from  d.  C.  lixxir. ;  Wilkinson,  Maonera  and 

a  falae  reading  oiF  the  word  Ka,  which  i«  CnBtoioa,  Vol.  v.,  PI.  76. 

male.  (Cf.  Champ.  Diet.  p.  112). notmari-  ^  For  exam ^e,  on  &  bronze  figure  of 

tm.    I^ncd.  Lettre  BUI   lee  hiemglyphcs  thiagodin  thoBritiBhMuieam,Na.  1G19, 

give*  a  Teadiiu  etUl  more  extraordinaiy.  hia  handBgea  have  the  Toltnre  engraved 

Chainpollion,  ftotiee  dea  Honumena  Egjp-  over  them. 

tiena  da  HnsJe  QiariM  X.,  12mav  Pttia,  '  Lepuus,  Todtenbnofa,  taf.  I,  L  i. 
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indeed,  might  be  adduced  to  prove  ttiat  the  bull  was  used 
in  this  sense  in  contradistinction  to  the  vulture,  which 
represented  the  idea  female." 

It  would  thus  appear  that  Apis  represented  the  Nile  or 
Inundation,  and  the  adjustment  or  regulating  power  of  Phtha. 
His  colour  seems  to  have  been  generally  pied  black  and  white, 
in  reference  to  the  moon  ;  to  which  the  ibis,  a  pied  bird,  was 
also  sacred,  representing  the  alternate  hght  and  darkness  of 
that  luminary.  On  iie  coffin  of  Tenamen,  an  incense-bearing 
priest  of  Amen-Ra,  the  eponymous  god  of  Thebes,  Apis  is 
represented  as  a  pied  bull,  wearing  on  his  head  a  disk  and 
plumes,  and  coming  out  of  a  sekos,  or  shrine,  placed  on  a 
granite  hill.  The  inscription  reads,  "  Said  Phtha  Socharis, 
who  is  lord  of  the  West."  The  speech  has  never  been 
inserted.'  On  the  feet  of  coffins  of  the  age  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  dynasty.  Apis  is  often  represented  as  a  pied  bull,  without 
any  attire,  bearing  on  his  back  a  mummy  ;^  the  inscriptions 
usually  being,  "  Apis  is  carrying."  This  has  been  supposed, 
without,  however,  adequate  proof,  to  represent  Apis  bearing 
the  mummy  of  Osiris.  The  white  bull,  Ka-het,  who  walked, 
like  the  sacred  bull  of  Brahma,  in  the  festival  of  the  god 
Khem,  I  have  already  mentioned.  A  black  bull,  having  the 
name  Merta  (cattle),  is  the  representation  of  Mnevis,  the 
sacred  bull  of  Thebes,  which  was  sacred  to  Amen-Ra,  or  the 
Egyptian  Jupiter.  The  bull,  Pa-ka,  that  is,  "  The  Bull,"*  the 
Pads  of  Macrobius,  has  also  been  figured  by  Champolhon  in 
his  Pantheon.  In  the  Ritual  of  the  Dead  is  a  bull  and  seven 
cows,  whose  name  it  was  necessiu-y  that  the  deceased  should 
know  and  pronounce.*  They  may  be  connected  with  the 
lunar  phases. 

The  worship  of  the  golden  calf  among  the  Jews  was  pro- 
bably only  a  modification  of  the  Apis  worship.  Traces  of 
this  bull  worship  extended  from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates. 
It  still  lingers  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Syrian  Druses.  It 
would  appear  that  Baal,  the  Phoenician,  sat  on  a  calf,  like  the 
Jupiter  Dolichenus  of  Commagene."  The  enormous  laver  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon,  called  the  Brazen  Sea,  stood  on  twelve 

*  Thus  the  Tdltnre  ends  the  word  la.      coffins,  Brit.  Mua.,  Nos.  6940,  e9i1. 

"  It  of  Kam&k,  '  Chunpo9lioii,GninHiiJre  Egyptienne, 


and  tbe  word  nahn,  a  hind.     Cf.  Prisse,  p.  126*. 

Mod.  Eg.  PI.  IV.  bis. ;  Lepnns,  Ansvahl.  *  Lepaiue,   Todtenboch,  taf.  Ixix.,  L  9, 

tab.xii.  Cf.bowever,  Champ.  Diet,  p.  117,  and  tnf.  Ixix ,  c.  148. 

'  Birch,  Gallery,  p.  52.  >  Mullcr,   Handbueh,  a.  294;   Uuini, 

'  CoBia  otPefaakhons,  Egyptisn  Room,  Atti  di  Frat.  Arv.  II.,  p.  .^39  ;  Bottiger 

Brit.  Hus.,  No.  6681,  6691  ;  boarda  of  KuoitmyUi,  L,s.  308,  313— 330,  lat  ir. 
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oxen.®  This  was  evidently  of  Phcenician  workmanship,  and 
these  workmen  had  introduced  into  their  productions  one  of 
the  chosen  animals  of  their  ctdtus.  In  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments of  Nimroud,  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard,  some  of  the 
Assyrian  divinities  are  represented  standing  upon  calves  in 
circular  rings.  Which,  however,  of  the  many  gods  of  the 
Assyrian  Pantheon  is  intended,  it  is  not  at  present  possible  to 
determine.  On  the  cylinders  found  at  Babylon  or  Hillah, 
the  bull  api)ears  as  an  adjunct,— sometimes  as  the  living 
emblem  of  tiie  divinity,  at  others  as  the  Zodiacal  sign,  Taurus. 
It  would  appear  from  the  man-headed  bull,  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  bull  in  Assyria,  that  it  was  to  a  certain  extent 
a  national  emblem.  The  single  or  triple  horns  of  the  bull  were 
placed  on  the  heads  of  the  kings  and  deities,  and  evidently 
had  a  national  meaning.  When  Seleucus  appears  as  King  of 
Babylon,  on  the  tetradrachms  struck  during  his  reign,  he 
placed  a  p^r  of  bull's  horns  on  his  helmet,  in  imitation 
of  the  ram's  horn  which  Lysimachus  had  placed  on  the 
diadem  of  Alexander. 

There  is,  however,  considerable  reason  for  supposing  the 
Cornish  reUc  of  the  Roman  period.  Champollion,  in  his  catalogue 
of  the  Museum  of  Charles  X. 
in  the  Louvre,  calls  some  of  the 
porcelain  figures,  those  of  the 
bull,  Onuphas,  the  symbolical 
image  of  Amen  Generator.  He 
also  mentions  two  figures  of 
calcareous  stone,  brought  from 
the  tomb  of  Sethos  I.,  and 
figures  of  the  bull,  Mnevis,  in 
bronze  and  porcelain.^  In  his 
description  of  the  figures  of 
Apis  in  the  same  collection, 
he  mentions  a  figure  of  Apis 
having  a  crescent  on  the  flank. 
On  two  cippi  of  the  Roman 
period,  in  the  British  Museum, 
certainly  not  older  than  the  age  of  Hadiian,  and  ornamented 
with  bas-rdiefe,  relative  to  Egyptian  ritea,  are  two  hulls,* — 

'  1  Kings,  TiL,  3»,  and  folL  ;  2  Chron.      Paiu,  1827,  p.  *1,  B.  9G,  uid  p.  i4.  No. 
iT.,  2,  Mid  foJL  16*.  165. 

'  Notice    de«TiptiT«   Ate    MonnmeM 
Egfptioia  du  MuBte  Clikrlet  X.,  16mo, 
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one  with  a  star  on  his  flank,  probably  Mneris,  the  bull  of 
Heliopolia ;  and  another,  of  which  a  representation  is  here 
given,  with  the  crescent,  for  Apis. 

On  the  coins  of  Memphis  of  the  8th  or  11th  year, 
and  on  those  of  Alexandria,  dated  in  the  LIZ,  or  17th 
year  of  Hadrian,"  and  also  on  those  of  the  19th  year  of  his 
reigti,  Apia  is  represented  advancing  to  an  altar.  These 
coins,  which  were  struck  on  the  occasion  of  the  disturbances 
which  took  place  consequent  on  the  dispute  about  the  bull 
Apis  in  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,'  are  of  the  same 
style  as  the  altar  already  cited.  The  crescent  was  the  white 
spot,  the  presence  of  which,  on  the  right  side,  constituted  the 
true  Apis.'  The  bull  is  only  found  on  the  coins  of  Hadrian. 
The  last  appearance  of  the  bull-god  on  works  of  ancient 
aril  is  on  the  coins  of  Juhan  the  Apostate.^  The  only 
dated  monuments,  however,  on  which  he  appears  having  a 
crescent,  are  those  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  Several  other 
monuments,  indeed,  are  known  of  an  undetermined  antiquity.* 
The  Athenians  received  the  Apis-worship  at  the  time  of 
Ptolemy.  It  appears  to  have  been  even  introduced  into 
Rome  at  the  time  of  the  Empire.  Hence  it  probably  wan- 
dered into  Britain,  introduced  by  its  votaries,  both  fanatic 
and  mendicant,  who  hovered  around  the  legions  of  the 
Empire  and  the  villages  of  the  provinces. 

S.  BIRCH. 

The  Commitlae  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  (he  Council  of  the  Rojtd 
Inatitation  of  Cornwall,  for  their  liberalitj  in  permitting  the  interesting  relic,  the 
■abject  of  the  foresoiDs  memoir,  and  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Tniro,  tJi  be 
bronght  to  London  bj  Dr.  Borfaam,  for  the  gratification  of  Uie  Inetitate. 

The7  would,  at  the  same  time,  acknowledge  their  obligation  to  Hit  Grace  the 
Dake  of  NorUtombeiland,  for  calling  attention  to  bo  renurkable  a  vestige  of 
ajitiquity,  which,  through  hia  anggeBtion,  has  been  bronght  under  their  notice. 


•  Zoega    Nomi    Aegfptii,  Ato,    Rom.  »  PUn.  Hirt.  Nat.,  VIII.  46. 

1TB7,  pp.  139-118,  Tab.  viL    ApUlnnuU  *  OImI.  Sel.  Num.,  ^22-3.    Maizolen 

ia  latu«  coDSpicnuB  et  diaco  Inter  comus  Nam.  Fiaan.  I.,  p.  224.    Mionnet.  M.  K., 

■tat  ante  anuD.    Spanheim  de  Vmx  pne-  t  ii.  p.  294. 

Mantnr,  vui.  GG4.     Beger.  Thee.   Bnud.  *  Beside  the  inatancea  already  quoted 

III.  136.      Tochon    D'Aimee;.    Med.  d.  in    the  Moaeum  of  the  Loavre,  Champ. 

Nomea.  4to.  Paria.  1892, 139.   Lenormant  Mob.  Ch.  X.,  and  the  British  Museum, 

Mat.  Ant.  £g.   Fo.  Paria.   IB41,  p.  64.  Nim.  IGOS,  1618-19,  16-21-26.    Also  those 

Apia  appears  >lw>  with  a  eresoeiit  on  hia  of  the  Levden  Museum.     Leemans  Mon. 

aide  on    the    coins    of    Hadrianothene  Eg.,  PI.  XXII.,  No.24fi  ;  XXI.,  fle.  224, 

fiithynin.  Eckhel.  D.N.V,  vi,  630,  216,  234  35,  244.  UontfaacoD,  II.,  P.  II 

■  Ael  Spartian,  ViL  Hadrian.  p.  310. 
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ON  THE  PECULIARITIES  EXHIBITED  BY  THE  MINIATURES  AND 
ORNAMENTATION  OF  ANCIENT  IRISH  ILLUMINATED  MSS. 

The  extreme  rarity  and  the  singular  character  of  the 
miniatures  and  ornaments  of  ancient  Irish  illuminated  manu- 
scripts, induce  me  to  think  that  a 
few  particulars  relative  to  their 
remarkable  peculiarities,  may  not 
be  without  interest  to  the  members 
of  the  Archaeol(^cal  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

These  peculiarities  have  presented 
themselves  to  me  whilst  collecting 
materials  for  my  "  Palteographia 
Sacra  Fictoria,"  ^ready  publi^ed, 
and  for  a  work  to  be  specially  de- 
voted to  the  miniatures  and  orna- 
ments of  Irish  and  ^nglo-Sazon 
manuscripts,  of  which  I  hope  shortly 
to  commence  the  pubUcation. 

The  early  manuscripts  which  are 
ornamented  with  illuminations,  are, 
for  tiie  most  part,  copies  of  the 
Grospels ;  and  in  them  we  have  the 
first  few  words  of  each  Gospel  gene- 
rally written  of  a  large  size,  occu- 
pying the  whole  page,  the  initial 
letter  being  of  gigantic  proportions,  ^^  tuutn  LunbMb  hb. 
and  the  whole  ornamented  with  a 

profusion  of  minute,  but  exquisitely  precise  and  delicate  pat- 
terns, which  may  be  referred  to  four  principal  types : — 

First,  interlaced  ribbon  patterns,  varied  ad  infinitum  in  the 
interlacings,  but  almost  symmetrical  in  their  arrangement ; 

Secondly,  patterns  formed  of  monstrously  attenuated 
lacertine  animals,  or  birds,  with  long  interlacing  tails,  tongues, 
and  topknots ; 

Thirdly,  patterns  formed  by  delicate  straight  lines,  arranged 
obliquely,  resembling  Chinese  work ;  and, 

Fourthly,  patterns  formed  by  spiral  lines,  several  of  which 

VOL.  vn.  D     . 
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spring  from  the  same  centre,  their  opposite  ends  going  off 
to  the  other  centres  of  other  Bimilar  spiral  ornaments.  The 
excessive  minuteness  and  precision  of  these  ornaments  is 
perfectly  marrellous,  fiir  surpassing  the  productions  of  any 
other  school  of  early  art. 

Of  the  miniatures  with  which  these  manuscripts  are  orna- 
mented, it  is,  on  the  contrary,  impossible  to  conceive  anything 
more  barbarous,  either  as  regards  composition  or  treatment; 
The  drawings,  indeed,  more  nearly  resemble  Egyptian  or 
Mexican  figures,  whilst  the  colours  are  laid  on  in  solid  masses, 
without  the  shghtest  attempt  to  introduce  shading  or  relief 
Iq  most  instances  these  dtnwings  simply  consist  of  single 
figures  of  the  Erangelists,  each  being  respectively  placed 
opposite  the  commencement  of  his  gospel.  Generally,  we 
find  these  figures  represented  standing  upright,  facing  the 
reader,  with  long  flowing  robes,  and  holding  ^e'book  of  the 
Gospels,  or  prot^bly  the  particular  gospel  of  each  Evangelist, 
in  his  hands.  Such  is  the  case  with  two  of  the  Evangelists 
in  the  Book  of  Eells ;  with  the  three  Evangelists  in  the 
Leabhar  Bimma ;  with  the  three  Evangelists  in  the  Gospels 
of  St.  Moling ;  with  St.  John,  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
Irish  missal ;  with  St.  Matthew  and  St  Mark,  in  Archbishop 
Usher's  Gospels  (Trin.  Coll.  DubL) ;  and  with  St.  Mark,  in 
the  Gospels  of  Mac  H«gol,  at  Oxford.  These  figures,  there- 
fore, funush  us  with  Uttle  archaeological  information,  if  we 
except  the  peculiar  style  of  the  dr^  which  it  seems,  how- 
ever, diflScult  to  refer  to  an  uniform  system  of  clerical  costume, 
being  rather,  as  it  would  appear,  the  result  of  the  fancy  of 
the  artist,  than  a  regular  attempt  to  delineate  the  costume  of 
the  bishops  of  the  time  :  the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  desti- 
tute of  tonsure,  the  form  of  the  shoes,  and  of  the  hook,  are, 
however,  to  be  noticed. 

In  some  cases,  however,  additional  details  are  given  to 
these  single  portraits,  which  confer  on  them  a  higher  archaeo- 
logical interest.  Thus,  the  Evangelist  represented  on  folio 
291  verso,  of  the  Book  of  Kells,  is  seated  on  a  rich  cushion, 
and  he  holds  in  his  right  hand  an  instrument  for  writing, 
which,  fi*om  its  feathered  extremity,  seems  to  me  to  be  intended 
for  a  quill.'  The  figure  of  St.  John,  in  the  Grospels  of  Mac 
Duman,  at  Lambet£  Palace,  in  addition  to  the  book,  holds  a 

'  Seefu-mmileofthuuiPftlteagF.SMnPiet. 
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Style  or  knife  in  his  left  hand,  whilst  in  his  right  he  holds  an 
instrument  similar  to  that  figured  in  the  Book  of  Kells,  and 
which  he  is  in  the  act  of  dipping  into  a  long  cup  like  an  ale- 
glass,  filled  with  red  paint  or  ink,  affixed  at  the  end  of  a 
stick.'  St.  Luke,  in  the  Gospels  of  Mac  Regol,  dips  an  instm- 
ment  very  hke  &  quill  with  the  beard  stripped  ofF,  into  a 
square  ink-pot  stuck  on  the  top  of  a  stick,  which  is  fixed  into 
a  projection  of  the  seat  on  which  he  sits,  and  which  is  orna- 
mented at  the  top  with  eagles'  heads,  whilst  St  John  is 
engaged  in  writing  with  a  similar  instrument  upon  a  long 
roll  which  he  holds  upon  his  knees.  One  of  the  Evangelists, 
in  Archbishop  Usher's  Gospels,  holds  in  his  right  hand  a 
short  kind  of  club  or  broad-sheathed  sword.  St.  Luke,  in 
the  Grospels  of  St  Chad,  holds  a  cross  in  his  left  hand,  whilst 
in  his  right  he  holds  a  long  wand,^  the  end  of  which  is 
branched  and  convoluted,  closely  resembling  the  instruments 
held  by  the  angels  attendant  upon  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
in  the  Book  of  Kells,  also  copied  in  my  "  Paljeographia 
Sacra." 

The  mode  of  dressing  the  beard  varies  in  these  drawings ; 
the  face  is  generally  shaven  smooth,  but  in  some  cases  the 
beard  is  represented  as  short  and  straight. 
St  Luke,  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Chad, 
stands  in  Iront  of  a  chair,  the  sides  of 
which  are  terminated  at  the  top  in  dogs' 
heads ;  whilst  St.  Mark,  in  the  same 
Gospels,  stands  in  front  of  a  chair  formed 
of  a  monstrous  giraffe-looking  quad- 
ruped, with  a  long  interlaced  tail  and 
tongue.  St  Mark,  also,  in  the  Gospels 
of  Mac  Duman,  is  represented  witJi  a 
long,  upright,  monstrously  attenuated 
quadruped  on  each  side,  intended,  as  I 
presume,  for  the  sides  of  his  chair.  The 
same  Grospels  of  Mac  Duman  contain 
drawings  of  the  two  other  Evangelists, 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  of  which 
copies  are  here  presented,  and  which  I  &  mk. 

consider  to  be  more  archaeologically  in- 
terestii^  than  any  of  the  other  figures  of  the  Evangelists 
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which  I  have  yet  seen.  St  Liike  holds  in  his  right  hand  the 
short  Episcopal  cambutta,  rounded  at  the  top,  and  truncate 
at  the  bottom  ;  whilst  St.  Matthew  holds  a  pastoral  staff  as 
.  long  as  himself,  with  a  similar  top,  but  pointed  at  the  bottom.* 
I  know  no  other  illumination  representing  the  cambutta, 
of  which  such  beautifiil  specimens  are  still  in  existence  (espe- 
cially that  of  Clonmacnoise,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  one  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire), but  in  the  engraving  given  by  Dr.  O'Conor,  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  Cumdach,  is  a  small  figure  representing  a 
bishop,  holding  a  short  cambutta,  and  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  is  a  small  metal  figure  of  an  eccle- 
siastic, in  relief,  found  at  Aghaboe,  also  holding  a  short 
cambutta  in  the  right  hand,  and  a  book  in  the  left.*     With 


*  The  Goapela  of  Hkc  Dnmaii,  M  I^m. 
both,  ue  certainly  the  moat  elaborate 
q>eciiiien  of  lliu  clwB  of  minoscule  wiiCtea 
laanDsoripts  in  Englud,  noii  are  equalled 
onl}'  in  Bome  reapects  by  the  Book  of 
Armagh  in  Dnblin.  IndeM,  from  several 
circomBtances,  I  am  olmoet  templed  to 
beliave  that  both  these  voliuoeg  were  the 
work  of  the  same  scribe  and  artiiL  1  sL 
The  exquisite  character  of  the  hand- 
writing  ]»  identiial  in  both  volumeg,  Snd. 
Tha  name  curiong  inEtancea  of  false  or 
peculiar  orthography  occur  in  both-^ 
Abrtutm  ;  lasaao  ;  pfeta  for  propheta  ; 
anguelum  for  angelum,  &c,  and  prBcisely 
the  same  contractions  are  found  in  com- 
mon. Thus  the  cammeDciDg  Terses  of  SL 
Mirk'a  Gospel  are  letter  for  letter,and  con- 
traction for  etmtraction  identical.  More- 
OTer,  Srdly,  the  DnumratatioD  is  in 
seTeral  inalances  almost  identical.  The 
Uber  Oeneratianis  is  treated  in  the  Lam- 
beth Volume  jost  as  in  the  Book  of 
AmMffh,  except  that  the  tail  of  the  second 
letter  lis  cnti^  short,  whilst  the  "iNitinm'' 
of  SL  Mark  is  predsely  nmilar.  The 
same  peculiar  wheel-like  pattern,  formed 
of  interlaced  ribbons,  is  also  fonnd,  I 
think  exdudTely,  in  both  these  MSS. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  I^mlwtfa  Volume 
is  entirely  destitute  of  the  peculiar  spirally 
convoluted  lines,  fanning  ao  Tery  distinct 
a  feature  in  many  Irish  drswm^  and 
which  occurs  in  some  of  the  illummations 
of  the  Book  of  Armagh ;  the  scribe  of 
the  former  Tolmua  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  so  anxious  to  preserve  his 
name  as  Ferdomnach,  who  so  repeatedly 
signed  his  in  the  Book  of  Armagh  ;  and 
lastly,  the  circnmstances  inscribed  in  the 
GospelaofHaeielBrigidMacDunian  mili- 
tate tomewhat  in  point  of  time  against 


its  having  been  written  by  Ferdonmach  ; 
tiat  is,  supposing  the  entry  qnoted  by 
Mr.  Graves  &om  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters  (■■  i.d.  B4£,  Fetdomnach,  a  saRa 
and  choice  scribe  of  the  Church  of  Annagn, 
died,")  to  apply  to  the  writer  of  the  Book 
of  Aiinagh,  whilst  the  same  work,  as 
quoted  by  Dr.  Todd,  stales  that  ■■  a.b.  92G, 
Maolbrigbde,  the  son  of  Tornan,  comarb 
of  Patrick  and  Columbkille,  felice  senec- 
tute  quievit".  If,  indeed,  we  translate 
the  wiird  triquadrum  in  the  inscription 
in  the  I^mbeth  Book  (*■  Maeiel  Bri<his 
Mac  Domani  ivtii  teitu  per  triquadra  Do 
digne  dognudzat"),  winch  has  so  much 
perplexed  the  writers  on  this  volume  by 
the  words  three  qnarters  of  a  century,  it  ia 
just  poerible  that  Ferdomnach  may  have 
written  the  volnme  Just  before  his  death  ; 
at  any  rate,  the  inscription  does  notafBrm 
that  the  volume  was  written  bv  Maeiel 
Brigid's  direction ;  it  may,  therelore,  have 
b«en  execated  before  his  days,  although 
the  term  "  felice  senectule  quievit"  will 
admit  of  his  having  been  bom  twenU  or 
twenty-Gve  years  tiefore  the  death  of  Fer- 
domnach ;  the  middle  of  the  ninth  csntniy 
spearing  to  me  to  be  the  date  most 
proper  to  be  aiwgned  to  the  Gospels  of 
Maeiel  Brigid  Mac  Duman. 

'  There  is  a  lignre  of  the  head  of  a 
beautiful  cambutta  published  in  the  Second  . 
Volume  of  the  Arctueoli^ia  Scotiea,  and 
the  British  Museum  possesses  the  head 
and  boes  of  another  lees  elaborate  speci- 
men. The  Itnest,  however,  of  these  cam- 
buttffi  are  the  pastoral  staff  of  the  Abbots 
of  Clonmacnoise,  mentioned  above,  and 
that  of  the  ancient  Bishops  of  Watertbrd 
and  IJsmore,  now  in  the  posaesatm  of  the 
Duke  of  DeTODshire,  (and  recently  exhi- 
bited at  one  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Archaeo- 
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the  exception  of  the  figure  representing  St.  Matthew,  hahited 
as  a  bishop  in  that  singukr  MS.,  the  Sacramentarium  of 
Gelloni,  I  know  no  other  early  figures  in  which  the  BvangeUsts 
are  represented  as  ecclesiastics ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  any 
earhcr  representations  of  the  pastoral  staff  exist  than  those 
here  figured. 

In  several  instances  these  copies  of  the  Gospels,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  figures  of  the  Evangelists,  are  ornamented  with 
representations  of  their  ordinary  symbols,  generally  arranged 
in  the  four  open  spaces  of  a  cruciform  design.  Such  is  the  case 
in  the  Book  of  Kells,  the  Gfospels  of  St.  Chad,  those  of  Mae 
Duman,  and  the  autograph  Gospels  of  St,  Columba,  at  Dublin ; 
whilst,  in  a  few  rare  instances,  the  same  symbols  were  sepa- 
rately represented  opposite  the  commencement  of  each  of  the 
Grospels  instead  of  its  respective  Evangelist,  as  in  the  last- 
named  Gospels  of  St  Columba,  the  GrOspels  in  the  National 
Library  at  Paris  (of  which  fac-similes  have  just  been  pubHshed 
in  Lacroix's  "  Le  Moyen  Age  et  la  Ei^naissance"),  and  also  in 
the  Harleian  Gospels,  MSS.jNos.  1023  and  1802.  Nothing  can 
be  more  singular  than  some  of  these  representations,  even  of 
the  Ox  and  Eagle,  which  bird  is,  however,  splendidly  repre- 
sented in  the  fragment  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  whilst  the  Lion,  in  the  Paris  Gospels,  is 
a  really  respectable  delineation  of  the  king  of  beasts.  Some- 
times these  symbols  are  represented  wingless,  but  occasionally 
they  are  tetrapterous,  according  with  the  Vision  of  Ezekiel, 
as  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  or  are  only  furnished  with  a  pair  of 
wings.  Sometimes,  also,  they  are  represented  over  the  sepa- 
rate figures  of  the  Evangelists  of  which  they  are  the  symbols. 
(Gospels  of  St  Chad  and  Mac  Regol,  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's Missal,  and  the  figure  of  St.  Mark,  in  the  Gospels  of 
Mac  Duman.) 

With  scarcely  an  exception,  the  illuminators  of  these 
ancient  copies  of  the  Gospels  appear  to  have  contented 
themselves  with  the  dehneation  of  the  Evangelists,  or  their 
symbohcal  emblems,  which  of  course  prevented  all  attempt 
at  compo^tion  or  grouping  in  the  picture.    I  am,  in  fact, 

logkal  Institnte),  vbich   eMD«  into  hia  onUir  rim  of  the  erook  with  s  row  of  dogs 

Qnce'B  haoda  with  the  property  of  the  or  dog-like  Bnimalt.    The  Utter  hashed 

Bojiea,  Euh  of  Cork.  Both  ue  of  broDie,  referred  to  the  dghtb  or  ninth  centurj',  bnt 

beuitifiilly  inlaid  with  inlarlAced  dngoQ  from  comparison  with  other  Hpedmena  of 

utteniB,  kud  omuoentdd  with  gemn,  and  Iriih  work  I  diould  think  ita  real    date 

tioth  are  BiDgularlf  onumented  klong  the  Dust  be  about  (he  elerenth  century. 
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acquainted  ^th  only  the  followlDg  instances  approaching 
to  the  idea  of  pictures,  several  of  which  indeed  occur  in 
Psalters  which  may  have  suggested  the  attempt : — 

1.  "  The  Vii^in  and  Child,"  surrounded  by  four  angels,  in 
the  Book  of  Kells.     (Copied  in  my  "  Palaoographia.") 

2.  "  The  Temptation  of  Christ,"  a  most  singular  composi- 
sition,  in  the  same  manuscript. 

3.  "  The  seizure  of  Chrwt  by  two  Jews,"  in  the  same 
manuBcript. 

4.  "  The  Virgin  and  Child,"  in  one  of  the  fragments  of  the 
Gospels  at  St.  Gall." 

5.  "  The  Crucifixion,"  also  at  St.  Gall. 

6.  "  The  Crucifixion,"  in  the  Psalter  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge.     (Copied  in  my  "  Palseographia.") 

7.  "David's  Combat  with  the  Lion,"  in  the  same  manuscript. 

8.  "David's  Combat  with  Goliath,"  in  ditto.  A  most 
strange  design ;  the  Giant  being  represented  with  his  head 
downwards,  and  his  legs  in  the  air,  reaching  to  the  top  of 
the  drawing. 

In  addition  to  these  eight  drawings,  I  have  now  the  plea- 
sure of  adding  notices  of  two  others,  of  which  copies  are 
annexed,  whi(£  may  be  said  to  have  been  discovered  quite 
recently  at  the  British  Museum.  They  occur  in  the  Cottonian 
ManuscriptofthePsalter(Vitelliu8,F.xi.),whicliwas  so  greatly 
injured  by  the  Cottonian  fire,  that  the  subject  of  the  fragments 
remained  undetermined,  so  that  it  is  not  mentioned  in  either 
of  the  Cottonian  catalogues.  Having  recently  been  carefully 
mounted,  by  the  directions  of  Sir  F.  Madden,  that  gentleman 
haa  ascertained  it  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Psalter,  which,  upon 
examination,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  executed  by  the 
scribe  of  the  Psalter  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  above 
mentioned.  The  character  is  the  same  fine  semiuncial  in 
both,  written  with  extreme  beauty  and  care.  The  iUuminated 
initials  .are  very  similar,  and  it  is  ornamented  with  two  draw- 
ings, in  precisely  the  same  rude  style  as  those  above  mentioned 
in  the  St.  John's  College  volume.     Unfortunately,  the  frag- 

*  A  completa  Barieg  of  &o-Buniks  of  Kt  the  public  expenn  jaaa  ago.  bat  itiD 

the  St.   GsU  iUnnun&tiaiu  (apwarda   of  are  suffered  to  lie  unheeded  mid  forgotten 

twenty  qiuuto  drawinra  in  nDmber}  have  Bjnong  other  vsliuble  mataiiala  in  the 

been  obtained  b;  tite  Record  Conumnion.  presaea  of  the  BoUa  Monse  in  Chancery 

They  are  In  the  stjde  of  Ae  Gioipels  of  Lane.    The  pdbUc  tUTo  »  right  to  inqaire 

Hao  B^ol  and   Book  of  Kella.    They  why  they  have  not  long  eince  been  pub- 

Iiav«  been  engisved,  printed,Bndealoiired  lished. 
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ments  are  ao  singed  and  blackened,  that  it  has  been  ^th  the 
utmost  difficultj,  and  only  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass, 
and  bj  holding  the  pages  in  different  lights,  that  I  have  been 
able  to  make  out  the  Imes  of  the  figures  ;  whereas,  the  beau- 
tiful ornamental  borders  are  more  easily  determined  by  the 
colours,  which  haTO  better  withstood  the  action  of  the  fire. 
These  I  have  omitted  copying,  as  they  are  in  the  ordinary 
style  of  the  ribbon  and  diagon^  patterns. 

The  first  of  these  drawings  represents  the  combat  between 
David  and  Goliath,  the  former  of  whom  holds  in  his  left  hand 


his  shepherd's  staff,  terminated  appropriately  in  a  dog's  head, 
whilst  in  his  right  hand,  suspended  from  the  little  finger,  he 
holds  one  end  of  his  slii^,  from  which  he  has  just  dis<£fu-ged 
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a  stone,  which  is  seen  about  to  strike  the  head  of  Goliath.'  The 
figure  of  the  latter,  although  very  strange,  is  sufficiently  expres- 
sive. By  figuring  him  kneeling  upon  one  knee,  the  artist  has 
contrived  to  introduce  him  into  the  picture  of  a  lai^er  size  ; 
whilst  this  attitude,  combined  with  bis  shut  eye,  and  his  hand 
held  up  to  protect  his  &ce,  indicate  his  fear  of  the  coming 
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stone.     He  wears  a  conical  helmet,  his  beard  is  long  and 
plaited,  and  he  carries  a  small  circular  shield,  ornamented 

OS  will  aet  the  question  at  rest.  Ths 
Anglo^iiiD  HS.  (Cotton.  MS.  Clandioa, 
B.  IT.,)  of  the  tenth  century,  alao  conttioi 
ft  figure  of  b  mui  luing  %  lling  of  nearly 
ouular  foim,  copied  1>y  Stnitt.  (MonU, 
pL  xvii.,  fig.  i,  and  in  hia   Sports  ud 


'  I  am  inConiMd  by  Hr.  Eogene  Cony 
that  a  diaoumon  has  reccDlly  been  carried 
on  in  the  pagea  of  "Saunders'  News 
LeHw,"  >«BpectiDg  the  nature  of  the 
aooient  Iriab  slingi  Mr.  Clibbom  cond- 
dering  it  to  hare  Iraec  nothing  bIk  tlian  a 
■tick  elit  at  the  aid,    1^  dntwiDg  before 
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with  concentric  rings  rariously  coloured.  Across  the  middle 
of  his  body  is  apparently  a  representation  of  plate-armour, 
indicated  hj  rows  of  round  rivet-heads.  As  a  representation 
of  an  Irish,  or  rather  Celtic,  warrior  of  the  ninth  centiuy, 
this  drawing  is  extremely  valuable. 

The  other  drawing  in  the  Cottonian  Manuscript,  (Vitellius, 
F.  xi.),  represents  David  playing  on  the  harp ;  and  will  be 
equally  interesting  to  the  Irish  antiquary,  as  the  earhest 
pictorial  representation  of  that  favourite  instrument,"  the 
form  of  which,  although  curious,  is  not  very  elegant  It  is 
furnished  with  twelve  strings,  although  there  are  only  seven 
pegs  round  which  they  are  fastened.  The  long  plaited  and 
curled  hair,  the  long  moustachios,^  and  the  pointed  beard, 
will  be  noticed,  as  well  as  the  curious  seat,  formed  of  an 
animal  with  a  long  neck,  on  which  the  Fsalmist  is  seated. 

I  consider  that  these  drawings  may  be  referred  to  the  ninth 
or  first  half  of  the  tenth  century,  and  I  think  they  will  be 
r^arded  as  very  valuable  in  respect  to  their  archaeological 
details,  more  especially  when  we  consider  that  so  few  illustra- 
tions of  this  character  exist  in  Ireland,  of  a  pictorial  class. 
I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  many  valuable  particulars  may  be 
obtained  from  the  sculptures  of  the  various  splendid  crosses 
in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  and  I  can  only  express  my  regret, 
in  conclusion,  that  these  highly  cbaractenstic  and  truly 
national  monumentfi  have  hitherto  remained  mipublished. 

J.  O.  WESTWOOD. 

*  ^len  i*  %  snuU  figure  of  a  hud  BeJEoie  of  Chriit  in  the  Book  of  Kella, 
phjiiwoii  >  hup  in  the  eured  Giimd»ch  have  the  moustache  and  beard  predaely 
of  the  Duke  of  Bnekjngham'g  mienl.  mmilar ;  bo  abo  in  the  imrvings  on  the 

*  The  Jewt,   in   the  diawing  of  the  smaller  of  the  croaBee  at  Hooaaterboiee. 
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The  following  remarks  were  made  during  a  residence  of 
some  months  at  Brecon,  in  South  W^ee.  They  are  put 
together  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  accompanjing 
representations  of  tite  remains  of  ecclesiastical  architecture 
in  that  place. 

My  object  is  to  bring  these  interesting  remains  to  the 
notice  of  the  Archaeolt^cal  Institute ;  in  hope  that  this 
notice  may  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  existence  and 
actual  state  of  the  remains  to  which  it  refers,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Society,  in  order  that,  if  possible,  such 
venerable  relics  may  be  preaerred  from  further  ruin  and 
mutilation. 

The  town  of  Brecon,  or  Brecknock,  as  the  inhabitants 
always  call  it,  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  jmiction  of  the 
Hondy  (or  Black  River),  with  the  river  TJak.  Brecon,  from 
all  that  has  been  ascertained,  can  claim  no  greater  antiquity 
than  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  more  ancient 
town  having  been  three  miles  higher  up  the  Usk,  at  Caer- 
vannau  (which  had  by  some  been  supposed  to  be  the  Bannium 
of  the  Romans'),  which  was  destroyed  by  Bernard  New- 
march,  the  Norman,  who,  not  liking  ibe  situation,  carried  all 
the  materials  of  the  town  of  Caer-leon,  which  he  had  con- 
quered, to  the  junction  of  the  Hondy  with  the  Usk,  where 
he  bnilt  a  oastle,  round  which  those  persons  driven  from 
Caer-vannau,  and  who  were  content  to  remain  his  followers 
for  protection  and  other  sufficient  reasons,  soon  gathered,  and 
this,  by  Johnes's  account,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  present  town.  It  was  soon  after  this  time  that  the 
walls  and  ten  towers  (some  of  which  are  still  remaining,  and 
originally  surrounded  the  town)  were  built.  Leluid  describes 
the  castle  as  being  very  large,  and  having  ten  towers  in  the 
circuit  of  the  wall,  and  a  ditch,  into  which  the  waters  of  the 
Hondy  could  at  pleasure,  and  for  defence,  be  poured. 

Bernard  Newmarch  ia  behoved  to  have  founded  the  Bene- 
dictine Priory  at  Brecon,'  which  was  a  cell  to  Battle  Abbey 

"  BtKmio"  of  the  Cbon^raphi&,  Is  ei 
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about  the  close  of  the  elereath  ceDtury.  The  church  was 
called  "  Bcclesia  Sanct»  Crufcis "  (the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Rood).  The  accompauying  illustration  (PI.  I.  a.)  shows  the 
whole  length  of  the  Riory  chimii,  viewed  from  the  north  side. 
It  is  a  most  imposing  mass  of  building,  comprising  a  nave, 
with  aisles,  a  ch^cel,  and  north  and  south  transepts,  each  of 
which  have  aisles  on  their  eastern  sides,  and  communicate  h  j 
deep  moulded  Early  English  arches  with  the  chancel,  but 
these  have  been  for  some  years  blocked  up  by  the  monuments 
of  the  Camden  &mily.  The  remains  of  a  chapel,  unroofed, 
with  an  altar-window  and  piscina,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
great  chancel,  are  visible ;  die  entrance  being  by  a  small  door. 
The  chancel  and  nave  have  at  their  entrances  under  the  inter- 
section of  the  tnmsepte  beneath  the  great  tower,  finely  worked 
open  salens  of  tiie  Decorated  period.  The  interior  of  the 
chancel  deserves  especial  attention,  from  the  beauty,  dehcacy, 
and  fine  finish  of  the  masonry.  It  is  lighted  by  laAcet  win- 
dows, on  each  side,  of  great  height,  which,  splaying  inwards, 
are  separated  by  three  detached  slender  and  banded  Early 
Engli^  shafts,  supporting  the  commencement  of  a  groined 
roo^  which  it  appears  was  never  finished.  The  east  window 
is  a  combination  of  lancets. 

The  length  of  the  nave  of  this  church  is  136  feet ;  the 
breadth,  28  feet.  On  the  east  side  of  the  norUi  transept, 
the  chapel  or  aisle  is  called  "  Battle,"  or  "  Capel  y  Cochiaid," 
"  Chapel  of  the  Ited-haired  Men,  or  Normans.  It  is  38 
feet  long,  and  29  feet  wide,  and  has  in  it  a  very  curious 
slab,  mentioned  by  Johnes  in  his  "  History  of  Brecknock- 
shire." It  exhibits  two  figures  recumbent,  one  holding  a 
cross  on  the  breast,  and  angeU  swinging  censers  above  them. 
Nearly  tiie  whole  of  the  transept  and  chancel  are  paved  with 
large  monumental  slabs,  ornamented  with  highly  floriated 
crosses  ;  many  exhibit  the  badges  of  ancient  gmlds,  as  old,  it 
is  supposed,  as  the  times  of  the  Edwards.  Five  chapels  in 
the  nave  are  designated  as  follows  :  the  Weavers',  Tuckers', 
Tailors',  Corvisors'  (Shoemakers),  Glovers'  or  Skinners' ;  and 
at  a  remote  period  these  guilds  had  probably  their  differ- 
ent halls  for  meeting  for  the  settlement  of  their  affairs. 
Little  remains  now  of  the  monastery  attached  to  this  church  : 
the  stables  of  Lord  Camden's  residence  appear  to  have 
formed  either  a  refectory  or  a  dormitory,  of  considerable 
size.    Some  large  lavatories  remain,  and  a  tomb,  said  to 
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be  that  of  Bernard  Newmarch,  which  stood  under  the  great 
tower,  was  piilled  down,  and  converted  by  the  old  women  of 
Brecon  into  means  for  scrubbing  their  tubs  and  milk-pails. 
The  transepts  are  Early  English,  and  very  imposing ;  the  nave 
and  aisles  of  mudi  later  date ;  the  original  font,  probably  the 
gift  of  the  founders  of  the  Abbey,  is  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave,  and  it  is  a  very  fine  specimen,  but  mounted  on  a  bar- 
barous modem  base.  (See  woodcut.)  It  appears  older  than 
anything  that  suirounds  it.  Near  the  altar  in  the  chancel  is 
a  remarkable  slab,  in  very  high  rehe(  of  aboat  four  inches, 
surrounded  with  a  deep  projecting  moulding  of  the  same 
depth.  The  subject  is  a  rood,  with  figures  of  souls  in  pur- 
gatoiy,  beneath.  The  Priory  was  called  "  The  Church  of 
the  Holy  Rood,"  and  this  slab,  which,  from  its  relief  appears 
not  suited  to  have  been  a  monumental  pavement  stone,  may, 
possibly,  I  think,  have  been  gilt  and  coloured,  forming  a 
portion  of  the  reredos  to  the  h^b  altar,  to  which  it  now  lies 
adjacent.  The  n&ve  is  used  on  Sundays  for  Divine  Service, 
and  the  Holy  Communion  is  always  administered  in  the 
chanceL  This  structure  is  worthy  of  careful  inspection,  and 
in  general  interest  may  compare  with  some  of  the  finest 
architectural  remains  in  the  United  Kingdom.  (See  the 
annexed  illuslxation.) 

Perhaps  as  interrating,  though  not  so  extensive,  remains  are 
to  be  seen  on  a  visit  to  Christ's  CoU^e,  on  the  opposite  and 
right  bank  of  the  Usk. 


CHRIST'S  COLLEGE,  BBBCKNOCK, 

Is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  monastery  of  Black 
Friars,  lay  and  clerical,  and  to  have  been  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas.'  Little  of  its  early  history  is  known,  and  none  of 
ihe  names  of  the  Priors  previous  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VUI., 
except  one, — Kichard  David.  There  is  reason,  however,  to 
beUeve,  as  stated  in  Jolmes's  "  History  of  Brecon,"  that 
Thomas  Beck,  Bishop  of  St.  David's  in  1283,  intended  to 
commence  a  foundation  of  a  similar  character,  at  Llangador, 
in  Caermartheushire,  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Haurice. 
His  intention,  however,  appears  to  have  failed,  and  his  suc- 
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cesser,  Henry  de  Gower,  revived  his  project,  but  instead  of 
Llaogador,  Abergwylli  Church  vraa  made  Collegiate,  and 
remained  so  until  1531.  It  vbs  originally  dedicated  to  St. 
Maurice  and  his  companions,  and  to  tiie  blessed  St  Thomas, 
the  Martyr  of  Christ,  "  and  consisted  of  twenty-^ne  canons,  to 
serve  God  day  and  night,  worthily  and  devoutly,  in  the  same 
manner  as  was  done  at  St.  David's,  like  which  place  they  were 
to  be  in  all  respects,  except  their  amices,  which  at  St  David's 
were  purple,  in  honoiu*  of  St  Maurice,  who  was  beheaded, 
but  theirs  were  to  be  of  goat  or  lamb  skin,  for  the  sake  of 
economy."  Five  clerks  of  inferior  degree  were  ordained,  "  two 
to  carry  censers,  two  to  cany  each  a  candle,  and  the  fifth  a 
cross  in  processions,  and  to  have  fifty  diillings  equally  divided 
amongst  them  yearly."  We  hear  nothing  more  until  some 
years  after  this,  when  a  bishop  of  St.  David's,  becoming 
possessed  of  the  land,  goods,  and  chattels  of  the  House  of 
Abergwylli,  was  empowered  to  appoint  a  schoolmaster  and 
lecturer  at  a  salary  of  &2l.  per  annum.  This  foundation 
however  (it  appears  from  Johnes's  account,  who  was  Deputy- 
'  Registrar  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Brecon),  was  translated 
from  Abergwylli  to  Brecon  by  Bishop  Lucy,  by  charter,  32 
Henry  VIH.,  in  1531.  It  appears  to  have  been  subject  to 
many  reverses,  for,  soon  after,  its  possessors  were  engaged  in 
a  suit  in  Chancery,  respecting  their  rights  of  possession,  in 
which  many  witnesses  were  examined,  whose  depositicaiB 
Johnes  tamente  are  not  extant,  as  they  might  have  thrown  light 
on  the  drcumstances  relating  to  the  foundation  of  this  estab- 
lishment, which  is  lost  in  obscurity.  The  prebendaries,  after 
much  expense,  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  their  revenues, 
the  Bishop  occasionally  residing,  until  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
when  the  Puritans  seized  the  plate,  ornaments,  vestments,  and 
the  church,  of  which  the  chancel  alone  remains.  Two  of  the 
piers  belonging  to  the  nave,  may  be  seen  against  the  west  end 
of  the  small  Sacristy  Chapel,  and  the  enclosure,  there  is  no 
doubt  indudes  the  space  occupied  by  the  nave  destroyed  by 
the  Puritans  when  they  robbed  the  place.  In  1660,  Bishop 
Lucy  appears  to  have  solicited  the  aid  of  all  good  Christians, 
in  money,  for  the  repairs  of  the  church.  In  1706,  Bishop 
Bull  was  in  residence,  and  he  is  buried  near  the  altar. 

The  interior  of  the  chancel  or  chapel,  displays  a  most 
beautiful  and  imposing  effect.  On  entering  the  west  door 
(the  only  one),  the  interior  is  66  feet  in  length,  and  26  feet 
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broad  ;  at  the  east  end  is  a  window  of  five  lights,  63  feet  in 
height ;  i^e  north  side  is  entirely  occupied  by  an  arcade 
composed  of  eleven  lancet  windows,  whi<^  splaying  inwards 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  one  slender  graceful  Early 
Engliah  shaft,  of  great  symmetry.  (See  woodcut,  PI.  I.  b.) 
On  the  south  side,  and  facing  the  Bishop's  Palace,  are  three 
windows  corresponding  with  those  opposite.  The  chapel  is 
stalled  with  canopies*  of  a  late  date,  probably  Bishop  Lucy's ; 
they  have  the  names  of  the  dean  and  prebendaries,  twenty- 
two  in  number,  od  their  seats  ;  there  is  also  a  fine  range  of 
Sedilia,  and  a  Piscina  of  Early  English  work,  but  sadly  muti- 
lated by  cutting  much  away  to  make  room  for  an  unsightly 
tomb  like  a  state  bed  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  names  of  stalls,  as  they 
occur  from  right  to  left  &cing  the  altar ; — 

Right  side. — Dom.  Episcopus,  Decanus,  Cancellarius,  Pre- 
bend of  Trallwng,  P.  Llanwrthwl,  P.  Berglerood  Llanbeden, 
Powis  Castle,  P.  Llandilo  Graban,  P.  St.  Harman,  P.  Llanarth- 
ney,  P.  Llandwgwy,  P.  Lledrod,  P.  Llandegley. 

Left  side. — r^ecentor,  Thesaurarius,  P.  Garthbleu^,  P. 
Llanelwell,  P.  Cliron,  P.  Llangul,  P.  Lhuidisiho,  P.  Mo(^ytrey, 
P.  Llandiyndod,  P.  LlandM(^,  P.  Nantgunllo,  P.  Llan- 
sainthead. 

The  state  of  this  chapel  is  most  deplorable,  and  I  cannot 
better  describe  it  than  by  quoting  the  following  interesting 
extract  from  Mr.  Jesse's  Tour  in  Wales. 

"  But  &ere  is  one  place  at  Brecon  to  which  the  wandering 
angler's  attention  should  be  directed.  It  is  the  intermting 
old  Cathedral,  now  fast  moulderii^  away,  neglected,  forsaken, 
and  almost  unknown.  Who  can  see  it  without  feelings  of 
the  deepest  regret  1  No  solemn  anthem  now  ascends  to 
Heaven,  no  choral  praise  is  heard.  The  iuffldious  ivy  creeps 
throogh  the  roof,  the  floor  is  damp,  and  the  old  <ak  stalls 
with  ^eir  curiously  carved  misereres  are  fa^t  falling  to  decay. 
And  why  is  this  ?  Are  there  no  iunds  to  keep  it  in  repair  1 
No  estates  attacdied  to  its  original  foundation  ?  Where  is  the 
dean  who  occupied  the  stall  on  which  his  name  is  inscribed, 
or  the  precentor  or  presbyters  who  sat  in  the  others  1  Did 
they  resign  the  ecclesiastical  duties  because  decaying  incomes 
kept  pace  with  the  decay  of  the  sacred  edifice  ?    Nothing  of 
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this  sort  is  the  case.  The  Bishop  of  St  David's  ia  the  dean, 
and  there  are  no  less  than  fifl«en  prebendaries,  all  of  them 
(the  Bishop  included)  deriving  counderable  incomes  from 
this  n^lected  place.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  the 
moDument  of  Dr.  George  BuU,  that  teamed  Bishop  -who  did 
so  much  houonr  to  his  countir  and  the  Diocese  to  which  he 
belonged,  would  have  called  rorth  some  compunction,  some 
regret,  when  the  auditor  paid  the  half-yearly  incomes  of 
these  sinecurist  churchmen,  for  the  churm  they  never  visit 
nor  uphold ;  and  then  the  noble  moomnent,  one  of  the  finest 
in  England,  of  the  Lucy  family,  and  many  others  of  great 
interest  and  antiquity,  all  are  neglected,  and  subject  to 
spoliation,  for  there  was  no  one  present  to  protect  them  when 
I  entered  the  venerable  sanctuary.  Even  the  sexton,  with 
Ids  paltry  salary  of  five  pounds  a  year,  has  not  received  one 
fiuthing  of  it  for  many  long  years.  Yet  the  estates  flourish, 
the  rents  are  paid,  and  the  dean  and  prebendaries  pocket  the 
money.  The  livings  which  pious  men  left  to  this  church  are 
still  held  by  them,  and  yet  it  is  all  decay,  ruin,  and  desola- 
tion. If  tiie  good  and  excellent  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
should  ever  read  these  lines,  let  me  hope  that  he  will  exert  his 
powerful  influence  in  protecting  one  of  our  earliest  and  most 
interesting  churches  from  further  neglect  and  desecration." 

Thus  ends  the  angler's  story ;  the  following  fact  may  give 
some  additional  colour  to  Mr.  Jesse's  account.  The  author  of 
this  memoir  was  drawing  on  one  occasion  in  the  interior  of 
Christ's  College  chapel,  when  a  very  abrupt  knock  was  made 
at  the  west  entrance,  and  on  inquiring  who  was  there,  a 
stalwari;  drover  said  he  wanted  to  drive  in  his  sheep,  in  order 
that  he  might  catch  them,  and  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing  so  on  former  occasions.  He  was  reminded  of  the 
place  being  a  sacred  edifice,  and  that  the  key  was  in  the 
custody  of  the  person  he  was  speaking  to  at  the  time,  who 
could  not  countenance  such  desecration.  The  state  of  the  stalls, 
on  inspection,  amply  proved  that  his  statement  was  correct. 

The  remains  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  and  Refectory  are  well 
worth  notice,  and  they  display  a  good  specimen  of  the  Early 
English  period  of  architecture.  There  are  in  the  gable, 
under  the  open  old  wooden  roof  rooms  which  are  said  to 
have  been  the  bishop's  apartments ;  one  of  them  has  a  tre- 
foiled  window  in  the  gable,  at  the  end,  feeing  the  College 
chapel ;  it  ia  now  inhabited  by  a  respectable  fermer,  and  is  in 
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general  good  repair.  This  interesting  place  ia  worthy  of  the 
best  attention  of  archaeologists  more  specially,  if  they  can 
by  their  influence  aid  in  investigating  the  existing  abuses,  by 
which  much  good  might  be  eflPected.  The  Hberal  inhabitants  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  would,  I  am  sure,  come  forward 
to  second  any  movement  for  preservation,  if  not  restoration. 
Some  considerate  influence  within  the  last  few  years  has  very 
creditably  restored  some  of  the  fine  buttresses,  and  aireeted 
the  effects  of  the  pressure  of  the  great  roof  under  which  the 
north  wall  was  bulging  forward,  and  threatening  to  fidl 
prostrate  for  a  good  third  of  its  space,  and  if  the  accident 
had  happened,  total  ruin  would  have  been  the  consequence. 


LLANDEAU  CHURCH,  BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 
This  very  old  and  remarkable  church  is  situated  about 
two  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Brecon,  in  a  most  picturesque 
village.  It  was  originally  the  residence  of  the  Bishops  of 
St.  David's,  and  the  name  is  said  to  be  an  abbreviation  of 
Llandewi,  or  St  David's.  6iraldus  Cambrensis  resided  in 
the  castle  here ;  and  the  parish,  there  is  reason  to  beUeve, 
formed  a  portion  of  the  parish  of  St.  David's,  or  Plewy- 
Dewi,  in  Brecknockshire.  A  chapel  of  ease  existed  here 
in  which  the  Archdeacon  of  Brecon  officiated,  receiving 
tithes,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  mother  church  to 
the  Priory  of  Dominican  or  Friars'  preachers,  now  called 
Christ's  College  (the  remains  of  which  have  been  already 
noticed),  before  it  was  removed  to  Brecon.  A  small  portion 
of  the  castle  exists,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  wall,  in 
which  are  some  remains  of  an  early  English  door,  deserving 
of  notice,  and  an  arched  fountain,  apparently  of  Norman  date, 
affording  a  supply  on  both  sides  of  the  wall,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  villagers  as  well  as  of  the  inmates  of  the  oasde : 
this  is  still  in  use,  and  the  water  is  of  exceUent  purity.  The 
Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  David,  and  comprises  a  nave, 
rebuilt  barbarously  with  brick,  a  chancel,  and  two  transepts, 
over  which  a  finely-proportioned  Norman  tower  rises.  The 
north  transept  has  a  peculiar  feature,  being  hghted  only  by 
a  long  window  splaying  inwards,  about  two  inches  in  width, 
like  an  oilet  hole,  and  admitting  only  sufficient  hght  to  allow 
of  gaining  the  foot  of  a  staircase,  a  very  ponderous  con- 
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struction,  serving  as  a  buttress  to  one  angle  of  the  tower,  and 
by  which  access  is  gained  to  the  upper  story  in  the  tower. 
This  chancel  bears  the  same  name  as  that  of  the  Priory  church 
at  Brecon, — "  Capel  y  cochiaid."  The  chancel  is  in  its  primi- 
tive state,  and  very  rude.  It  is  hghted  in  its  east  end  by 
three  lancet  lights,  which  splay  inward  very  widely.  It  has 
two  windows  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  with  the  addition 
of  a  very  early  door  on  the  south,  and  an  Early  English  stone 
bench  on  each  side  of  the  door,  running  east  and  west.  Llan- 
deau  Church  has  no  buttresses,  but  the  lower  portion  of  the 
wall  splays  outwards  as  it  approaches  the  foundation,  and 
thus  acts  the  part  of  one.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
chancel  is  used  as  a  burial-place  for  the  poor  of  Ltandeau,  as 
also  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Usk,  at  Christ's  College,  which,  being  extra-parochial,  and 
belonging  to  Llandeau  (its  mother  church),  they  claim  a  right 
to  carry  their  dead  thither,  their  ancestors  having  been  for 
ages  buried  at  that  place.  It  may  certainly  seem  natural 
that  they  diould  wish  to  mingle  their  dust  with  that  of  many 
generations  of  their  forefathers,  and  that  their  bodies  should 
rest  together  at  their  ancient  mother  church  of  Llandeau. 

I  have  not  taken  any  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  beau- 
tiful scenery,  the  site  of  these  remains,  which  I  have  attempted 
to  describe  and  illustrate  by  the  accompanying  sketdies. 
Roman  remains  are  very  common,  and  a  Roman  road  crosses 
the  Usk  a  very  short  distance  above  Brecon.  Attached,  as  I 
was,  to  the  scenery  and  antiquities  of  the  place,  my  partiality 
for  it  was  much  enhanced  by  the  kindness  and  hospitahty  of 
numerous  residents,  amongst  whom  I  cannot  resist  mention- 
ing my  good  friend,  Mr.  John  Powell,  to  whom  I  owe  much 
for  his  frequent  assistance  in  my  Welsh  researches,  and  the 
prompt  and  able  manner  in  which  he  has  since  communicated 
with  me  on  matters  connected  with  the  antiquities  at  Brecon. 

H.  S.  DAVIS,  Major.fiSDd  Begt.  Lt.  laf. 

The  CEnmAL  ConiTm  denre  to  ezpren  their  aeknowledgment  of  tlie  kind  libe- 
nli^  on  the  p^rt  of  the  Author  of  the  foragcUDg  If  otieeB,  in  pTweiitiiig  to  the  Iiutitule 
the  chief  part  of  the  UliutntiDiiB  by  which  they  ue  accompniiied,  ud  ia  placing  at 
'"--'     "         •  ■•  ....  ■       .  jpj,ringB,  the  fruits  of  hii  researches  in 
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ANCE OF  COLLECTING  CRANIA  FOUND  IN  TUMULI. 

Vert  little,  we  may  perhaps  more  properly  say  nothing, 
has  yet  been  ascertained  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  least 
ancient  ttunuli,  or  those  erected  by  the  Pagan  Danes  and 
Norsemen,  during  their  occupation  of  so  large  a  district  of 
this  island  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  In  many  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  however,  topographers  inform  ub  there 
exist  tumuli  which  bear  the  names  of  "  Danes'  Graves," 
"  Danes'  Hills,"  &c. ;  some  of  which,  at  least,  are  in  all  proba- 
bility rightly  attributed  to  people  of  Scandinavian  race. 
Several  of  a  very  large  group  of  tumuh  near  DrifBeld,  in  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  barring  the  former  of  these  Qames, 
have  recen'Uy  been  examined  by  the  Yorkshire  Antiquarian 
Club ;  and  in  this  instance  it  would  appear  probable  that  the 
tumuh  are  really  what  this  name  would  imply.  The  con* 
tracted  position  of  the  skeletons  in  these  barrows  was  very 
remarkable,  and  this  is  a  point  which  will  merit  the  close 
attention  of  suteequent  observers.  Other  tumuli,  called  "  The 
Danes'  Hills,"  at  Skipwith,  near  York,  were  subsequently 
examined ;  but  these  have  been  erected  over  the  burnt 
renuuns  of  the  dead,  and  though  their  external  configura- 
tion is  an  unusual  one,  it  would  appear  more  probable 
that  they  are  of  British  origin.  The  want  of  previous 
examples,  examined  in  this  country,  of  tumuli  ascertained 
or  even  supposed  to  be  Danish,  with  which  to  compare  those 
alluded  to,  must  for  the  present  induce  us  to  speak  with 
less  confidence  as  to  their  age  and  origin.  With  such 
grounds  for  doubt,  it  appetu^  very  desirable  that  the  atten- 
tion of  archaeologists  should  be  directed  to  such  tumuli  in 
their  several  neighbourhoods,  as  either  from  their  popular 
designation,  situation,  or  other  circumstances,  may,  vrith 
more  or  less  probabiUty,  he  presumed  to  be  of  Danish  or 
Norwegian  origin.  Tunndi,  under  the  name  of  Danish,  are 
described  by  Camden,  or  his  editor  Gough,  as  existing  at 
Osbui^h  in  Norfolk,  at  various  situations  in  Devonshire 
and  the  western  counties,  and  at  other  places.  Through 
the  zeal  of  some  archaeologists  interested  in  inquiries  calcu- 
lated to  throw  not  a  Uttle  light  on  histoiy  and  ethnbgraphy, 
the  hope,  I  trust,  is  not  a  vain  one,  that  some  of  these  tumuli 
may  before  long  be  examined  and  cfu*efiilly  described. 
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I  venture  likewise  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of 
preserving  the  skulla  found  in  all  tumuli,  which  may,  for  the 
future,  be  examined.  Crania  even,  which  are  much  broken, 
are  capable  of  restoration,  if  all  the  fragments  are  obtained. 
On  a  former  occasion  {Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  vi,  p.  127 
— 132)  I  ventured  to  direct  attention  to  some  of  the  facts 
and  conclusions  which  may  be  elicited  from  the  examination 
of  human  Temains  found  in  barrows.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
observe  that,  in  Mr.  Worsaae's  work  on  "  Primeval  Antiqui- 
ties," recently  translated  by  Mr.  Thorns,  this  subject  is  not 
overlooked.  We  cannot,  I  think,  but  agree  in  Mr.  Worsaae's 
c(Hiclusion,  that  when  a  greater  number  of  crania  shall  have 
been  obtained,  "  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  acquire,  by 
means  of  comparison,  certain  historical  results  which  may 
possibly  lead  to  other  and  more  important  discoveries  as  to 
the  descent  of  the  aborigines." — P.  133. 

In  the  meantime  I  beg  to  announce,  that  I  am  collecting 
information  in  reference  to  the  crania  from  tumuli  of  different 
ages,  with  the  view  of  deducing,  if  possible,  some  conclusions 
as  to  the  form  of  the  skull,  and  other  characteristics  of  the 
skeleton  in  the  aboriginid  and  succeeding  races  who  settled  in 
the  British  Isles.  A  few  crania,  valuable  for  this  purpose,  have 
already  been  collected  by  the  labours  of  the  Yorkshire  Ajtti-' 
quarian  Club,  and  during  another  season  more  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  same  source.  One  gentleman,  who  possesses 
a  valuable  collection  of  antiquities  from  tumuli,  baa  promised 
the  use  of  his  series  of  crania,  chiefly  Celtic.  There  are  also 
a  few  skuUs,  scattered  through  public  collections,  to  which 
access  may  be  obtained.  In  conclusion  I  may  be  permitted 
to  express  my  desire  to  receive  information  which  may  assist 
in  the  proposed  inquiry.  I  shall  feel  indebted  to  any  gentie- 
man  who  may  possess  any  crania  from  barrows,  the  age  of 
which  can  be  authenticated  by  the  associated  remains,  who  will 
allow  me  the  use  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  being  measured 
and  described. 

There  were,  and  we  may  presume  still  are,  numerous 
tnmnii  at  Bumham  Beepdale,  described  by  Sir  H.  Spelman, 
as  seated  on  the  shore,  and  which  by  tradition  are  attributed 
to  the  Danes.  The  locality  renders  this  not  improbable, 
and  it  is  highly  desirable  they  should  be  properly  examined. 
Will  not  some  of  the  Norfolk  archaeologists  direct  this 
attention  to  these  barrows  as  well  as  to  those  at  Osburgh  ? 

PBTutain,  YoBK,  yanuor^,  ISfiO.  JOHN  THURNAM,  H.D. 
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SUPPOSED  TO  BE  OF  DANISH  ORIGIN,  IN  THE  PARISH  OF 
CAENBY,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 


It  ia  some  time  since  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  barrow 
or  tumuluB  at  Caenby,  the  Chenebi  of  Domesday,  and  dwing 
the  autumn  of  the  past  year  I  determined  to  ascertain 
whether  it  contained  any  Early  British  or  Saxon  remains. 
Having  obtained,  therefore,  the  willing  consent  of  J.  Golden, 
Esq.,  close  to  whose  residence  the  barrow  is  situated,  I  fixed 
on  September  25  for  the  commencement  of  operations.  The 
position  of  the  tumulus  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  due  east 
from  the  Hull  and  Lincoln  road,  tJie  old  Ermin  Street,  and 
about  ten  miles  North  of  Lincoln.  It  stands  on  elevated 
ground,  is  very  regular  in  shape,  and  has  been  planted  with 
Scotch  fir,  of  no  very  great  age.  The  first  proceeding  was  to 
measure  the  barrow,  which  appeared  to  be  about  340  feet  in 
circumference,  and  to  rise  about  8  feet  from  the  level  ground, 
in  the  centre.  I  understand  that  a  saw-pit  was  made  on  the 
east  side,  about  twelve  years  since,  but  Mr.  Golden  is  not 
aware  that  it  has  otherwise  been  disturbed.  I  desired  the 
workmen  to  cut  a  trench  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  that  direction 
being  the  most  clear  from  trees  ;  the  trench  formed  was 
about  a  yard  in  width  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  barrow, 
gradually  increasing  to  about  8  feet,  and  latterly  to  12  feet 
in  the  centre.  We  thus  had  convenient  space  for  operation, 
and  were  leas  likely  to  miss  anything  of  interest  .After 
working  for  some  time,  our  curiosity  was  stimulated  by 
meeting  with  some  appearance  of  burnt  soil' and  stones,  but 
our  ardour  was  quickly  damped  by  finding  Mnall  pieces  of 
coal  amongst  the  debris.  We  now  traced  distinctly  the  wall 
of  a  lime-kiln,  just  at  the  eastern  edge,  and  in  the  direction 
of  our  trench ;  luckily  we  were  on  the  outside  of  it  Our  first 
day's  work  was  not  very  encouraging. 

October  9. — Discouraged,  but  not  in  despair,  we  recom- 
menced operations  this  morning.  We  continued  the  excavation 
in  the  same  direction  as  before,  working  down  to  the  undis- 
turbed stratum  of  rock.  We  soon  passed  the  wall  of  the 
lime-kiln,  which  did  not  extend  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the 
barrow.    We  now  found  that  the  rock  had  been  taken  out 
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to  about  a  foot  in  depth,  and  we  traced  the  limits  of  this 
excavation.  At  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  trench  it  was  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  about  a  foot  wide,  whilst  towards 
the  centre  it  was  about  a  yard  square.  It  contained  nothing 
but  soil.  We  now  calculated  that  we  were  exactly  at  the 
centre  of  the  barrow ;  we  had  found  no  atones  above  the 
natural  rock,  nothing  but  fine  soil,  but  it  now  appeared  to  be 
much  lighter  than  heretofore.  Presently  two  portions  of 
bones  were  brought  to  view ;  I  thought,  parts  of  the  os 
humeri.  One  of  the  workmen  handed  me  a  small  green 
lump  ;  it  proved  to  be  a  buckle  ;  the  tongue  was  quite  dis- 
tinct. (S^  cut,  orig.  size).  From  this  moment  small  thin 
pieces  of  copper  were  continually  turning  up ;  then 
a  bit  of  wMtiBh-purple  metal,  subsequently  as- 
cert^ned  to  be  silver,  with  interlaced  ornament 
The  workmen  had  plenty  of  room,  and  used  their 
tools  as  cautiously  as  possible.  In  the  N.  E.  comer  of 
the  trench  there  appeared  a  deposit  of  bones ;  we 
cleared  them  gently,  and  found  that  it  was  a  human  skeleton, 
in  a  sitting  position,  but  very  much  crushed  together  by  the 
weight  of  superincumbent  soil.  Directly  above  it,  according 
to  t£e  position  thus  discovered,  were  the  remains  of  the  shield  ; 
a  large  bronze  stud  or  disk,  2  inches  in  diameter,  was  still 
attached  to  the  wood  (see  woodcut) ;  another  was  quickly 
brought  to  light,  and-then  appeared  a  beautifully  ornamented 
silver  stud,  1-^  inch  in  diameter,  quite  perfect,  with  part  of  a 
radiating  point,  still  distinct  (see  woodcut) ;  this  also  was  found 
attached  to  a  piece  of  wood  by  silver  nails.  At  the  back  of 
this  piece  of  wood  were  two  ornamental  plates  of  bronze,  and 
a  cavity  cut  out  on  the  surface  of  the  wood,  about  an  ^  inch  in 
depth,  with  the  head  of  an  iron  nail 
or  fiastening  in  the  centre.  These 
details  are  shown  in  the  annexed 
representations.  Beyond  the  bronze 
studs,  on  either  side  of  them,  we  found 
four  ailver  nails,  showing  that  there 
had  been  silver  ornaments  both  on 
the  outside  and  the  inside  of  the 
shield.  (See  woodcut).  The  bronze 
studs  are  ornamented  with  an  inter- 
laced pattern,  and  appear  to  have 
been  gUt;  some  of  them  had  central  ornaments,  either  pearls. 


Bmue  plate,  (orig.  ■)»). 
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or  green  or  amethystine  gla^.  Some,  also,  of  the  thin 
pieces  of  bronze,  with  which,  perhaps,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  shield  was  strengthened,  have  a  pattern  on  them.  The 
longest  piece  of  wood  which  I  discovered  was  10  inches  in 
length.  There  are  ten  bronze  studs,  but  only  one  circular 
plate  of  silver.     This  concluded  my  second  day's  -work. 

October  15. — To-day  I  went  aJone  to  the  barrow,  and 
whilst  moving  some  of  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
I  found  numerous  small  pieces  of  silver  ornaments,  as  at  the 
last  visit,  but  they  were  very  much  broken,  and  so  fragile, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  great  difiSculty  to  secure  them  at  all. 
I  also  found  a  fragment  of  iron,  apparently  part  of  a  horse's 


bit,  some  portions  of  horse's  bones  and  teeth,  and  lastly,  a 
few  pieces  of  flat  iron,  the  remains,  I  suppose,  of  a  small 
weapon,  which  had,  probably,  been  intentionaUy  broken. 
These  objects  are  represented  in  the  accompanying  woodcuts. 


KOi  honB-ofaoe.  tod  brUle.Ut. 


October  18. — To-day  I  found  some  more  fragments  of 
silver  and  copper,  as  also  of  iron,  in  small  pieces,  and  a 
portion  of  a  horse's  shoe.  Having  worked  for  about  2  yards 
beyond  the  site  of  the  discovery,  which  has  been  described, 
and  found  nothing  more,  I  desired  the  workmen  to  fill  up 
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the  treiudi,  which  was  now  at  least  12  feet  square,  and  from 
6  to  8  feet  deep. 

In  this  barrow  there  were  no  stones, — nothing  whatever  to 
protect  the  remains  of  the  defiinct  warrior.  He  must  have 
been  placed  originaUy  in  a  sitting  position,  hia  sword  pro- 
bably on  the  right  side,  the  shield  on  his  knees ;  where  the 
remains  of  the  horse,  the  bit,  and  shoes  were  placed  I  was 
ena.bte  to  ascertain ;  but  it  is  reiy  likely  that  the  enormous 
weight  of  earth,  now  8  feet  high,  and  which  originally  must 
hare  been  nearer  16  feet,  would,  in  settling,  somewhat  alter 
the  relative  position  of  the  objects  intend.  The  skeleton 
was  deposited  on  the  level  sur&ce  of  the  field,  and  not  in  a 
cist ;  for  what  purpose  the  hole  was  made,  which  I  have 
before  described,  I  cannot  imagine.  AH  the  pieces  of  wood 
are  flat,  and  not  convex  ;  but  I  could  find  no 
pieces  of  wood  or  metal  to  enable  me  to  form 
any  conjecture  as  regards  the  shape  or  size  of 
the  shidd,  nor  any  part  of  the  boss  of  the 
shield,  if  I  except  the  small  portion  of  silver 
rim  here  represented  (orig.  size).  The  silver 
plate  was  affixed  to  a  separate  piece  of  wood, 
let  into  the  laiger  portion,  and  which  eventually  separated 
from  it.  The  dimemdons,  however,  must  have  been  very 
lai^  ;  the  mere  fragments  found  supplied  evidence  of  five 
ornamented  circles,  two  of  them  measuring  3^  inches  diameter, 
one  5^  inches,  and  one  2^  inches. 

Tbo  investigation  of  the  tumulus  at  Caenby  has  elicited 
certain  facts,  which  appear  of  essential  interest  as  regards 
the  classification  of  ancient  remdns ;  and  they  present  pecu- 
liar features,  to  which  it  is  believed  notlung  precisely 
analogous  has  been  hitherto  recorded,  in  the  history  of 
sepulchral  antiquities  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  the  extensive  examination  of  British  tumuli  during 
recent  years,  no  example  appears  to  have  been  described, 
sufficiently  characterised  by  distinctive  peculiarities,  to  justify 
its  being  with  confidence  recognised  as  the  tomb  of  a  Dane. 
The  long  continuance  of  Danish  influence  in  the  British 
Islands,  from  the  firat  appearance  of  those  daring  marauders 
in  the  times  of  Bertric,  King  of  Wessex,  A.D.  787,'  to  the 

>  Saxon  CbroDql.D.  787.  "In  his  days  flrtt  dups  of  the  Duiifih  men  that  aoiu^ 
eune  first  three  shipe  of  the  Northmen  the  Una  of  the  EngUih  luUioii."  Ed. 
from  tlie  land  <^  Tobber*. — lieae  were  the      Ingnua,p,  7B. 
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uuioD  of  English  and  Danes  under  the  sway  of  Canute,  a.d. 
1018,  would  lead  us  to  expect  numerous  TestigeB  of  their 
presence.  This  expectation  would  be  justified  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  frequency  and  extent  of  their  expeditious, 
their  repeated  Bojoum  during  the  winter  in  various  parts  of 
England  where  tiiey  had  effected  a  lodgment,  their  actual 
subjugation  of  some  districts,  and  more  especially  their 
colonwation  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  a.d.  880,  when  nearly  a 
third  part  of  the  realm,  extending  from  the  Thames  to  the 
Tweed,  was  ceded  to  them,  under  their  leader  Guthrun,  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  Alfred's  influence.  To  this  district, 
thenceforth  known  as  the  Danelagh,  or  Dane-law,  we  naturally 
look  most  confidently  with  anticipation  of  discovering  traces 
of  their  occupation,  not  only  encampments,  and  relics  casually 
deposited  in  the  confusion  of  hostile  encounter,  but  vestiges 
of  peaceful  habitation,  of  their  peculiar  usages,  their  sepulchral 
rites,  their  personal  ornaments  and  weapons.  It  is  important 
to  call  attention  to  these  considerations,  since  hitherto  no 
scientific  discrimination  of  the  antiquities  of  the  period  in 
question  (from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  century)  has  been 
attempted,  and  certain  remains  have  been  designated  as 
"  Danish  "  merely  on  conjectural  or  traditional  grounds,  based 
on  no  comparison  of  the  relics  of  the  Northmen  in  other  lands, 
nor  any  sufficient  investigation  of  their  distinctive  character. 

The  first  step  towards  more  sound  knowledge  of  this 
subject  has  been  gained  by  the  publication  of  the  "  Guide  to 
Northern  Archaeology,"  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Lord 
Ellesmere,  and  of  Uie  valuable  manual  of  the  "Primeval 
Antiquities  of  Denmark,"  by  Mr,  Worsaae,  recentiy  translated 
by  Mr.  Thoms,  of  which  a  notice  will  be  found  in  another  part 
of  this  Jou/mal, 

It  is  more  especially  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Yorkshire, 
and  in  Lincolnshire,  so  frequently  the  scene  of  conflict  with  the 
Danes,  and  ultimately  occupied  by  numerous  Danish  colonists, 
that  ancient  remains  peculiar  to  them  may  be  expected. 
Much  valuable  information  may  be  anticipated  from  recent 
investigations  under  the  auspices  of  the  "  Yorkshire  Antiqua- 
rian Club,"  guided  by  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  Dr.  Thumam 
and  Professor  Phillips.  Many  curious  facts  have  likewise 
been  adduced  from  Lincolnshire,  amongst  which  the  discoveiy 
at  Caenby,  now  recorded,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting. 

The  remams,  which  have  been  described,  obviously  belong 
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to  the  "  Iron-period "  of  the  classification  adopted  by  the 
Northern  aotiquaries.  Without  entering  into  the  subject  of 
various  modes  of  interment,  previously  and  subsequent  to  the 
customary  practice  of  cremation  in  the  countries  of  the 
North,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  stated  to  have  been  discon- 
tinued in  Denmark  from  the  times  of  their  King,  Dan 
MikiUati  (the  splendid),  who  caused  a  large  tumulus  to  be 
formed,  ordering  that,  when  dead,  his  remains  should  there 
be  interred  with  all  his  royal  insignia  and  armour,  his  horse 
likewise,  equipped  with  the  customary  ornaments,  and  a 
quantity  (multis  talentis)  of  gold  and  silver."  And  thus 
commenced  the  ijojtlBe  tip),  or  age  of  barrow-interment, 
without  cremation.  It  is  remarkable  that,  as  Mr.  Worsaae 
observes,  the  majority  of  the  tumuli  of  the  "  Iron-period," 
hitherto  examined  in  Denmark,  are  distinguished  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  contain,  not  only  the  remains  of  tlie 
warrior  but  those  of  his  horse.  He  cites  several  instances  in 
which,  not  only  the  bones  of  both  have  been  dimnterred,  but 
the  stirrups,  bridle-bits,  in  one  case  described  as  a  "  chain-bit," 
in  another  as  covered  with  thin  silver  plates  ;  remarkable 
ornaments  for  harness  have  also  been  found :  with  these  had 
been  deposited  the  sword,  spear,  or  axe,  all  of  iron.  A  similar 
usage  appears  in  the  curious  account  given  by  Saxo  Graro- 
maticus  of  the  obsequies  of  Harald ;  the  royal  charger  was 
brought  harnessed  to  the  King's  chariot,  and  equipped  with 
golden  trappings  ;  the  pile  waa  fed  with  the  gilded  fragments 
of  the  royal  galley ;  the  arms,  gold  and  precious  objects 
heaped  upon  it,  and  finally  the  remains  interred  in  royal 
manner  with  horso,  arms,  and  paraphemaUa.^ 

The  ancient  practice  of  the  Danes  in  this  respect,  and 
characterising  the  tumuli  of  a  certain  ago,  was  not,  it  must  be 
observed,  peculiar  to  that  people.  It  is  not  unimportant  to  trace 
its  observance  among  the  nations  of  the  East,  both  in  ancient 
and  more  recent  times,  in  the  obsequies  of  kings.  Herodotus 
speaks  of  the  custom  amongst  the  Scythians,  of  buryii^  with 

with  the  corpw,  which  wu  buried  with 
the   horte  and   dog    at    the   deceased  ; — 

.   _        ._    ...  , "qnod  cam  c&ne  et  equo  terrena  nujids- 

SlesTic,  with  bronze  Bwords  and  spear-  batur  antro,"  lib,  5.  He  gtates,  also,  that 
heads.  Fralho  prescribed  to  certain  tribes  whiili 

'  Saxo    Gramm.,    lib.    B,       The    same       he  had  mnqoered,  that  ever}'  head  of  a 
author  speaks  of  a  certaio  peraoa  whose       bmil;    who  fell    in     battte,   atiould    b« 
■ttachrocnt  to  a  defunct  friend  was  socli,      buriett  with  bis  hone  and  arma. 
as  to  make  him  insiat  on  being  interred 
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defunct  kings  both  their  horses,  eatelUtes,  and  precious  objects.* 
Tacitus  distinctly  records  the  obseryance  of  the  same  us^e 
in  the  fimeral  rites  of  the  ancient  Germans, — "  Sua  cuique 
arma,  quorundam  igni  et  equus  adjicitur."  In  the  remarkable 
interment  of  the  Carlovingian  age,  discovered  at  Toumai  in 
1653,  and  attributed  to  Childeric,  who  died  a.d.  481,  the 
bones  of  his  horse,  the  remains  of  one  of  the  iron  horse-shoes, 
and  the  ornaments  of  the  trappings,  were  discovered.^  Mr. 
Kemhle,  in  his  Appendix  to  "  Beowulf,"  gives  a  curious  note 
on  the  obsequies  of  the  Teutonic  hero,  the  throwing  upon  the 
pile,  or  into  the  mound,  jewels,  arms,  and  armour;  the 
sacriiice  of  hawks,  hounds,  horses,  and  even  human  bein^ 
The  arms  and  chariots  were  supposed  to  be  for  use  in  a  future 
world ;  and  Mr.  Kemble  cites  from  an  ancient  chronicle, 
published  by  the  society  of  antiquaries  of  Copenhagen,  a 
curious  passage  descriptive  of  the  death  and  funeral  of  Harald 
(to  which  allusion  has  above  been  made),  the  slaughter  of  the 
horse,  and  the  placing  of  both  chariot  and  saddle  in  the 
mound,  "so  that  the  hero  may  take  his  choice  between  riding 
or  driving  to  Valhalla."^ 

A  few  instances  of  the  discovery  of  remains  of  the  horse  in 
British  tumuli  might  be  cited,  and  some  antiquaries  have 
supposed  them  to  be  merely  vestiges  of  the  funeral  feast,  the 
horse  having  been  indubitably  used  for  food  in  ancient  times. 
Even  in  the  Confessionale  of  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York 
(a.d,  735 — 766),  its  use  is  not  forbidden.  "  Caro  equina 
non  est  prohibita,  etsi  multi  gentes  earn  comedere  nolunt."' 
The  most  interesting  record  of  facts  connected  with  this 
subject  has  been  given  by  the  Rev.  Edward  StiUingfleet,  and 
is  published  in  the  transactions  of  the  Institute  at  the  York 
Meeting.  In  tumuli  on  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  at  Arras,  about 
three  miles  fixim  Market  Weighton,  the  remains  of  two  war- 
riors were  found,  with  the  iron  tires  and  other  portions  of  their 
chariot  wheels,  each  of  which  had  rested  on  a  horse,  also  bronze 
and  iron  bridle-bits,  bronze  rings  and  buckles.  The  remains 
of  a  wooden  shield  appeared,  which  had  been  of  unusually 
lai^e  dimensions;  it  had  an  iron  rim,  and  numerous  bronze 
bosses,  one  of  them  measuring  4^  inches  diameter.  The 
chariot  wheels  were  small,  measuring  2  feet  8  inches  diameter. 


*  Herod,  b.  W.  71.     Bmhr   (in  loeo)  •  Chifflet,  AnulieiB  Cbilderici,  p.  22i. 

■tftteB  the  discoTSiy  of  hones*  boaes  in  '  Fomild,  Sttgur.  i.  3B7,  note  m  Be< 

tumuli  in  MUthem  Ruamk.     Se«  Mr.  De-  wolf,  -roL  ii.,  «.  6369. 

midaff^  renurlubla  kecount  of  burowi  in  ^  Ancient  Lam  and  Ipitilutea,  vol.  i 

Tartu7,  ArchMolagut,  toL  iL,  p.  S24.  p.  163. 
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The  corpse  had  been  placed  reating  on  the  sliield,  and  interred 
without  cremation.^  At  Shefford,  Mr.  Inskip  found  the 
bones  of  a  horse  with  burnt  human  remaina,  and  objects  of 
silyer  and  iron.  (Memoir  by  Sir  H.  Dryden,  Trana.  Camb. 
Antiq.  Soc.,  vol  i.)  It  is  hoped  that  these  remarks  may  lea<l 
to  the  communication  of  analogous  fects  from  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  strong  probability  that  the  tumulus  excavated  at 
Caenby,  was  that  of  one  of  the  Danish  Vikings,  who  made 
such  frequent  forays  in  that  part  of  England,  is  corroborated 
by  the  fiict  of  their  army  having  passed  a  considerable  time 
in  that  district.  In  A.  D.  866  a  large  force  came  into  East 
Angha,  and  there  wintered ;  they  quickly,  as  the  Chronicle 
states,  "  were  horsed,"  arid  progressed  northward ;  two  years 
later  they  returned,  and  wintered  at  Nottingham ;  in  sub- 
sequent seasons  they  over-ran  Mercia  and  the  eastern 
counties,  making  thefr  winter  quarters  in  872  in  London. 
In  the  following  year  the  restless  host  again  progressed 
towards  the  north,  and  they  fixed  their  winter  quarters  that 
year  at  Torkesey,  in  Lincolnshire,  not  many  miles  distant 
from  Caenby.  It  is  obvious  that  the  great  line  of  Roman 
way,  adjacent  to  which  that  village  is  situated,  must  re- 
peatedly have  been  their  route  in  traversing  this  county. 
There  may  therefore  appear  fair  ground  for  the  supposi- 
tion, that  some  chieftain,  who  perished  during  those  times, 
may  have  been  interred,  more  patrio,  in  this  mound  ;  still 
more,  that  as  the  name  Caenby  is  directly  suggestive  of 
a  Danish  etymon,  the  termination  being  usually  recognised  as 
indicative  of  a  place  of  Danish  settlement^,  the  remains 
discovered  may  be  regarded  as  of  the  warrior-colonist,  who 
there  fixed  his  habitation  in  the  times  of  Alfred. 

The  intricate  interlacement  of  the  curious  ornaments  found 
with  these  remaina,  if  not  exclusively  characteristic  of  Dimish 
workmanship,  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  objects  of 
metal,  of  the  "  Iron-period,"  found  in  Scandinavia.  We  may 
cite  the  beautiful  example  of  a  sword-hilt  of  this  age,  given 
in  Mr.  Worsaae's  work,  and  of  which  a  representation  may 
be  seen  in  this  Journal.  {Notices  of  Pubhcations,  p.  104.)  The 
like  interlaced  ornament  appears  on  a  curious  plate  of  silver, 

'  York  Tohune,  C&Ulogue  of  Antiqui-  LoDdesborough's  Park.    They  txa  figured 

ties,  p.  26.     A  bridls-bit  of  iroD,  buckle  in  Hr.  ThDms'  Noleg  on  Mr.  Woraue's 

and  umbo,  wen  diNnterred  duriDi  llie  work,  p.  i2. 
Cuitorbiiry  meedng,  in  s  tumuliu  in  Lord  *  B)'e,Dmnidi,mtownorboiougli.  Wolff. 
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found  with  numerous  Cufic  coins,  as  also  Anglo-Saxon  and 
German  coins  of  the  tenth  century,  at  Falster. '  The 
singular  combination  of  debased  animal  forms  with  inter- 
lacements, as  on  the  silver  roundel  of  the  radiated  ornament 
of  the  Caenby  shield,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Scandi- 
naTian  ornaments,  being  the  "  Drachenzierathen"  of  the 
northern  antiquaries.  These  types  of  decorative  design,  it 
must  be  observed,  appertain  to  a  widely  extended  class  of 
monuments,  sculptured  stones,  and  other  remains,  of  which 
a  lai^  number  exist  in  Great  Britain :  and  the  common 
element  of  that  design  might  probably  be  traced  to  an 
Asiatic,  rather  than  a  Roman  origin.  * 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  shields  of  the  "  Iron- 
period"  having  been  mostly  of  wood,  sometimes,  as  Mr. 
Worsaae  states,  consisting  of  a  frame  covered  with  leather, 
and  having  an  iron  boss,  no  sufficient  remains  have  been 
preserved  to  indicate  their  form  and  dimensions :  the 
Danish  shields  were  almost  always  painted,  inlaid  with  gold 
or  ornamented  with  figures  in  relief,  occasionally  distinctive 
symbols,  the  prototypes  of  heraldic  charges.  One  of  the 
lunds  emmierated  in  the  "  Guide  to  Northern  Archaeology" 
is  the  long  buckler,  of  large  dimensions,  used  for  protection 
against  arrows  and  javelins,  or  when  scaling  a  rampart. 
The  splendid  shield  of  the  Viking  at  Caenby  must  have  been 
of  this  dass,  or  probably  a  buckler  of  parade.  It  is  unfor- 
tunately too  much  decayed  to  enable  us  to  afBrm  that  it  is  of 
the  favourite  material,  of  the  period,  the  lime  wood,  as  in 
Beowulf — "  the  shield,  the  yellow  linden  wood."  A  fragment 
of  the  bronze  rim  remains,  once  doubtless  brightly  burnished, 
in  accordance  with  the  description  in  the  same  poem  of  the 
"  ample  shield,  yellow  rimmed," — "  the  very  luird  margins 
of  the  ample  shields" — "  the  war  rims,  the  bright  shield 
wood."  Some  notion  of  the  form  of  these  defences  of  the 
lai^r  sort  may  perhaps  be  gathered  from  the  remarkable 
bronze  coating  of  a  shield,  found  in  the  river  Witham,  at 
Washingborough,  near  Lincoln,  and  deposited  in  the  Goodrich 
Court  Armory.  ^ 

'  Anntlar  for  Nordiak  OldkyncUghed,  tieo,  pi.  iii.    TheMp*tteniiare,hoiirevar, 

1  Si2,  lab.  iii.  more  freqaent  upon  Bcolptureil  crosBse, 

'RtonmrkableeuunpleaortheiaterUiMd  &c.,  eipecutUT  in  the  norCliern  coqd ties, 

design  occur  on  orDUnents  found  in  tninuU  '  ArchAeotopA.  vol  xxiii.,  pL  xiii.  p.  92, 

iDKent,Douglaa'BNeaift,pl  xxji.  Archaa-  It  meuurei  alrant  3  ft  6  in.  bji  1 6  in..  Mid 

olojipcal    Album,    Anglo-Saxan    Antiqui-  is  at  oblong  form,  with  Tound^  uiglra. 
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ON  THE  TRANSITIONS,  IN  VARIOUS  STYLES  OF  ART,  FROM  THE 
ORiaiNAL  TYPE  OF  CAMPANILI  IN  ITALY  TO  THE  USUAL 
BELL  TOWERS  OF  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

At  a  period  of  criticiBm,  when  peculiarities  of  style  in 
ecclesiastical  architecture  are  most  rigidly  considered,  not 
only  by  professional  men,  but  by  connoisseurs,  it  seems 
desirable  to  enounce  the  principles  in  various  stages  of  the 
progress  of  design  in  Campanili,  which  it  appears  to  me  were 
discoverable  in  the  opportunity  afforded  of  comparing  not 
only  the  most  striking  examples,  but  also  a  great  number 
of  the  more  ordinary  Italian  mediaeval  bell  towers. 

If  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  following  classification 
should  appear  to  exist,  they  will  be  found  to  be  more  strictly 
military  towers,  and  generally  so  named  :  auch  as  the  Torre 
del  Podest&i  at  Pistoia ;  the  Asinelli  and  Garibaldi  towera  at 
Bologna ; — or  else  they  have  been  converted  to  their  present 
uses ;  such  is  the  campanile  of  the  church  at  Villanuova, 
formerly  part  of  the  feudal  tower  of  the  San  Bonifazii,  and, 
in  Uke  manner,  that  march-tower  between  Lombardy  and 
the  Venetian  States,  near  the  Porta  del  Consiho  at  Vicenza, 
has  been  perverted  into  the  belfry  of  a  church. 

The  firat  class  (a.d.  500 — 750)  is  only  to  be  found  at 
Ravenna,  where  the  earliest  towora  may  be  deemed  to  have 
been  cyUndrical  without  stringcourses,  as  seen  in  S.  Apollinarc; 
the  next  step  would  be  to  build  them  square,  also  without 
stringcourses,  as  in  S.  Giovanni  Evangelista ;  next  came 
those  which  were  round,  but  ornamented  with  stringcourses, 
as  in  S.  Giovanni  Battista  ;  and  when  square,  and  similarly 
ornamented,  they  served  as  the  type  for  the  next  class. 

The  date  of  the  erection  of  these  towers  at  Eavenna  may 
be  fairly  placed  after  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  bells, 
which  they  were  evidently  intended  to  contain,  and,  from 
their  architectural  character,  not  much  later  than  the  time 
of  Theodoric.  These  details  are  most  important  where  they 
appear  in  the  construction  of  the  windows ;  and  resemble 
those  arches  in  the  building  called  the  PaUce  of  Theodoric, 
which  spring  from  capitals,  projecting  as  double  corbels  in 
the  direction  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall  over  them,  and 
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where  they  appear  in  England,  as  in  the  churches  of  Liucoln- 
sbire,  termed  by  Professor  Whewell,  "  cushion  capitals."  The 
building  just  named  appears  to  give  the  only  examples  of 
this  form  of  constnictiTe  decoration  apart  from  the  Campanili, 
wherein  they  prevail  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  Germany  and 
France,  of  which  the  cathedntl  at  Uzis  is  an  instance. 

In  this  class  the  windows  generally  widen  in  each  story,  as 
they  each  gain  nearer  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  being  usually 
a  single  light  at  bottom,  over  whidi  is  a  couplet,  and  above 
all  a  triplet.     The  style  may  be  called  Byzantine. 

The  second  class  (a.d.  750 — 1 000),  will  best  be  identified  by 
a  consideration  of  tiie  tower  of  Sta.  Francesca  Romana,  built 
by  Adrian  I.,  which  became  the  model  for  moat  of  those  of  the 
ancient  churches  of  Rome  :  they  are  all,  like  it,  square  towers 
of  brick,  plain  at  least  up  to  the  height  of  the  principal  roof, 
which  runs  against  it,  and  afterwarcfi  with  the  stories  marked 
by  stringcourses.  Each  story  has  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  smaU  arches,  with  or  without  single  columns  for  divisions, 
MedaUions,  sometimes  of  different  i^ds  of  marbles,  as  por- 
phyry or  serpentine,  sometimes  of  terracotta,  ordinarily 
coloured  bluish-green  and  glazed,  are  let  into  the  walls  of 
these  towers  as  ornaments,  and  at  the  summit,  immediately 
under  the  eaves,  there  is  frequently  a  corbelled  projecting 
canopy,  with  a  niche  for  the  image  of  the  Virgin.  Such  are 
the  Campanili  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  SS.  Giovanni  and 
Paolo,  S.  Eusebio,  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  and  Sta.  Maria 
in  Cosmedin.     Their  style  may  be  considered  Lombard. 

The  next  class  (a.d.  1000 — 1250)  comprehends  the  greater 
part  of  the  Romanesque  towers  of  the  north  of  Italy ;  which 
present  a  considerable  difference  in  ardiitectural  character. 
They  are  marked  by  a  vertical  tendency  :  the  stringcourses, 
usually  flat,  become  secondary  features,  the  arcades  are  not 
perforated  to  the  same  extent,  and  the  cushion  capital  is  not 
used.  The  best  examples  of  this  class  may  he  found  at  Modena, 
Mantua,  Prato,  in  S.  Francesco  at  Assisi,  in  S.  Nicolo  at  Pisa, 
and  in  S.  Antonio  at  Padua,  and  were  erected  even  after  the 
year  1250. 

When  the  more  pointed  style  from  Germany  travelled 
into  Lombardy,  the  great  country  of  brick,  small  round 
cylinders  were  employed  to  erect  the  spires ;  and  such  are 
seen  at  Bologna,  Cesena,  Forii,  Faenza,  Milan,  Otricoli,  Parma, 
Pavia,  Piacenza,  and  Verona. 
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Then,  as  the  wt  advanced,  some  very  great  improvements 
were  introduced  :  Buch  as  giving  a  slight  diminution  to  the 
square  tower,  and  surmounting  it  with  the  elegant  square 
turret  which  we  admire  in  lie  exquisite  composition  at 
Cremona  ;  and  by  arranging,  with  much  skill,  the  openings, 
so  as  to  give  lightness  to  the  summit,  while  the  lower 
portion,  left  imperforated,  imparted  solidity  to  the  design. 

Of  the  foiirth  class  of  the  pointed  epoch  (a.d.  1250  or 
1350 — 1500)  but  two  examples  occur  to  me  of  sufficient 
importance  {o  be  quoted, — the  Campanile  of  Sta.  Maria  del 
Fiore  at  Florence,  and  the  tower  of  S.  Andrea  at  Mantua, 

The  list  of  the  mediaeval  designs  for  Campanili  may  be 
closed  with  a  fifth  class  {?  1250— 1500),— namely,  those  of 
Venice,  where  all  the  bell-towers  are  square,  and  without 
external  stringcourses,  but  divided  on  each  side  into  two  or 
three  panels,  running  uninterruptedly  from  their  base  to  their 
top,  crowned  by  a  square  or  octagonal  belfry,'  such  as  those 
of  S.  Maria,  Sta.  Maria  Gloriosa,  S.  Giacomo  del  Orto, 
S.  Simeone  Grande,  &c.,  in  that  city. 

In  the  early  times,  the  Campanile,  like  the  Baptistery,  was 
not  considered  an  essential  portion  of,  or  embodied  with, 
the  church.  On  the  contrary,  like  the  Baptistery  a^in,  it 
was  placed  at  some  little  distance  from  the  house  of  worship. 
Thus  it  is  seen  in  every  place  in  Italy — where  the  Lombard 
or  BomaDesque  style  is  preserved — and  where  the  Baptistery 
stands  near  the  cathedral,  as  at  Cremona,  at  Florence,  at 
Pisa,  and  elsewhere,  the  steeple  makes  the  third  distinct 
edifice  of  the  sacred  group. 

It  seems,  also,  that  the  same  features  of  design  referred 
above  to  separate  styles,  were  followed  in  the  Renaissance  by 
the  several  schools  ;  thus  might  be  formed  three  other 
classes  (a,d.  1500^1750)  : — the  revival  in  the  Roman 
school,  the  Florentine  school  of  the  same  date,  and  the  later 
Venetian  style ;  but  as  the  object  of  this  notice  is  only  to 
point  out  the  peculiarities  of  epochs  of  design,  which  our  o\™ 
country  does  not  furnish,  and  thus  to  supply  dates  for  the 
ecclesiol{^;ist  in  works  of  styles  older  than  the  period  of  our 
Early  Enghsh  art,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  fiirther  into 
detail  of  ^ese  later  styles. 

JOHN  w.  papworth. 
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In  a  former  volume  of  the  Journal,^  a  brief  notice  was 
given  of  the  incised  memorials  of  stone  with  monumental 
portraitures,  extensively  employed  during  Mediaeval  times  in 
this  country,  as  also  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  A  few 
of  the  more  interesting  English  examples  were  then  enume- 
rated; and,  although  the  number  of  monumental  effigies  of 
this  kind  still  preserved  is  inconsiderable,  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  materials  used  in  their  construction  having 
rendered  them  pecuharly  hable  to  become  defaced,  yet  a 
series  of  interesting  specimens  might  easily  be  formed, 
ranging  fix)m  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
During  the  restoration  of  sacred  structures,  or  the  removal 
of  unsightly  pews,  many  memorials  of  this  nature  have  from 
time  to  time  been  brought  to  light,  and  they  appear  at  length 
to  have  attracted  a  share  of  the  curious  attention,  for  some 
years  almost  exclusively  given  to  the  more  attractive  engraved 
memorials  of  metal. 

It  is  with  the  view  of  engaging  antiquaries  to  bestow  upon 
the  sepulchral  efBgics  of  this  class  some  greater  measure  of 
attention,  and  of  encouraging  the  members  of  the  Institute  to 
communicate  notices,  or  rubbings,  where  it  may  bo  prac- 
ticable, of  such  examples  as  may  fall  under  their  observation, 
that  the  following  notice  of  some  interesting  incised  memorials 
in  France  and  our  own  country  is  offered  to  our  readers. 

Monumental  figures,  engraved  in  simple  outline  upon  large 
slabs  of  stone,  appear  to  have  been  more  extensively  used  in 
France  than  in  this  kingdom,  The  extraordinary  number  of 
memorials  of  this  nature  formerly  existing  in  many  parts  of 
France  may  be  ascertained  from  the  curious  collection  of 
drawings  of  French  monuments,  taken  with  much  care,  about 
the  year  1 700,  by  direction  of  Mons.  de  Gaigniferes,  and  now 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  to  which  they  were 
bequeathed  by  Gough.  This  series,  the  result  only  of  a 
limited  survey  of  some  provinces,  comprises  upwards  of 
eighteen  hundred  monuments,  effigies,  heraldic  decorations, 
sepulchral  brasses,  and  engraved  slabs.    The  memorials  of 


'  Atctaaeologicsl  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  310. 
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the  latter  class  greatly  predominate,  and  the  drawings, 
hastily  sketched,  suffice  to  give  a  striking  notion  of  the 
artistic  skill  and  singular  variety  of  enrichments  which  fJiese 
sepulchral  slabs  displayed. 

The  attention  of  French  tmtiquaries  has  in  recent  times 
been  attracted  to  these  engraved  stones,  and  a  few  examples 
have  been  published,  amongst  which  must  be  cited  the  '■  Dalle 
funlraire,"  at  Chalons-sur-Mame,  an  exquisite  specimen  of 
this  kind  of  art  in  the  fourteenth  century,  bearing  date  1313. 
It  represents  a  mother  with  her  two  daughters.  This  noble 
slab  has  been  given  by  Mens.  Didron  in  his  valuable  "Annales 
Arch^ologiques,"  torn,  iii.,  p.  283.  He  states  that  the  entailles, 
or  incised  parts,  had  been  filled  up  with  composition  of  deep 
red,  brown,  and  yellow  colours.  Some  notion  of  the  pre- 
valence of  such  tombs  may  be  derived  from  the  statement, 
that  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Chalons,  there  exist 
526  sepulchral  slabs,  of  which  351  are  in  fine  preservation. 
In  the  cathedral  also,  where  the  dalle  above  mentioned  is  to 
be  seen,  a  very  large  number  has  been  preserved.  The 
cathedrals  of  Noyon  and  Laon,  St.  Urbain  at  Troyes,  and 
some  other  churches,  are  literally  paved  with  incised  slabs, 
of  which  some  are  as  ancient  as  the  thirteenth  century. 
Many  other  specimens  of  interest  might  be  cited,  such  as  the 
beautiful  slab  at  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  at  Paris,  admi- 
rably reproduced  by  Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  "  Dresses  and  Decora- 
tions ; "  the  memorials  existing  at  Rouen,  especially  those  of 
the  arcliitects  of  St.  Ouen,  one  of  which,  hitherto  unpublished, 
was  lately  shown  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institute,  and  many 
others.  But  slabs  of  as  early  a  date  as  the  period  stated  by 
Mons.  Didron  are  of  excessive  rarity. 

Amongst  the  collections  of  French  monumental  art,  rescued 
fivm  destruction  by  Alexandre  Lenoir,  amidst  the  fearful 
scenes  of  the  Revolution  in  1 793,  there  were  two  incised 
slabs  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  considerable  interest,  of 
which  accurate  representations  accompany  this  notice.  They 
were  removed  from  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Denis,  and 
deposited  in  the  Mus^e  des  Monumens  Fraiu^s,  at  the 
suppressed  monastery  of  the  Fetits  Augustins,  at  Paris." 
In  the  CQurse  of  the  "  Restoration,"  commenced  in  the  times 

'  See   the   c&tdogues   of  the  moBeuni  of  these  slabs  are  g^ven,  on  a  duiunutive 

fonaed  by   Lenoir,   Noe.  518,   519;   hiB  scale,  M  »l«o  in  his  "  HisCoire  desArlB  en 

more  extended  descriptioD  of  ttae  collec-  France,"  p.  237. 
ti<Hi,  Tol.i.,  p.234,  whete  reiireaeulatiDRB 
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of  the  Empire,  and  prosecuted  after  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons,  when  Lenoir's  Museum  was  dispersed,  these 
interesting  sepulchral  portraitures  were  reconveyed  to  St. 
Denis,  and  ultimately  placed  in  the  "  Choaur  dTiiver,"  a 
chapel  newly  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave. 

No  account  has  hitherto  been  given,  by  recent  French 
writers,  of  the  origuial  position  of  these  curious  slabs,  and  no 
contemporary  inscriptioa  is  now  to  he  seen  to  designate  the 
persons  whom  they  served  to  commemorate.  Lenoir  dis- 
tinctly asserts  that  one  of  these  effigies  marked  the  burial  place 
of  Adam,  Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  the  favourite  and  counsellor  of 
Louis  VI.,  the  predecessor  of  Sugar,  and  better  known  as  the 
severe  oppressor  of  Abelard.  He  died  Feb.  19, 1123.'  The 
second  is  attributed  to  Abbot  Pierre  d'Auteuil,  who  died 
Feb.  6,  1227.  Lenoir  gives  as  authority  for  assigning  the 
first  to  Adam,  the  inscription  which  he  found  on  the  verge 
of  the  tomb, — "  On  lit  autour  I'inscription  suivante  :  hic 
JACET  ADAM  ABBA8,"  The  Baron  de  Guilhermy,  in  his  recent 
monograph  of  the  church  and  tombs  of  St.  Denis,  is  disposed 
to  reject  discourteously  the  evidence  of  Lenoir,  and  the 
appropriation  of  these  memorials.  His  hasty  conclusion 
appears  to  rest  on  the  omission  of  any  notice  of  Adam  and 
Pierre  d'Auteuil  in  the  detailed  account  of  the  tombs  at 
St.  Denis,  preserved  by  FeUbien,  and  on  the  absence  of  any 
inscription.*  It  is  true  that  an  earlier  writer,  the  Pfere 
Doublet  (in  1 625),  has  Ukevrise  omitted  to  mention  any  such 
inscription,  but  the  probability  that  it  existed  may  seem 
affirmed  by  the  fiict  that  the  tombs  of  both  these  abbots  were 
distinctly  known  to  that  writer,  as  also  to  Dom  Germain 
Millet,  whose  "  Tresor  Sacr6  "  was  pubhshed  in  1638.  Their 
original  position,  which  M.  de  Guilhenny  has  neglected  to 
ascertain,  appears  to  have  been  near  the  tomb  of  Francis  I., 
on  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  and  they  were  placed  near 
together.  The  former  writer,  relating  the  decease  of  Pierre 
d'Auteuil,  makes  the  following  statement, — "Son  tombeau 
est  joignant  celuy  de  I'Abbe  Adam,  prfes  le  Mausole  du  grand 
Roi  Francois."  '  This  is  confirmed  by  Dom  Millet,  who  says 
of  the  burial  of  the  same  abbot, — '■  II  fiit  ensepulture  aupres 
de  I'Abb^  Adam,  centre  le  gros  mur  de  I'Bglise,  proche  la 

■  Doublet,  HisC  de  St  Denyi,  p.  226.  '  Histoire  da  I'Abbkye  de   St.  Denis, 

FelibieD  itttea  thU  his  death  oceiirrad  in      170S,  fol. 
1122;  Lenoir  gifes  1121  m  the  data.  *  Doablet,  p.  2£9. 
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Effifty  iiCtribQted  to  Abbot  Adam. 
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accordMice  with  a  conventional  rule  that,  when  carried  by 
an  Abbot,  the  crosier-head  was  turned  thus,  to  designate  their 
pastoral  jurisdiction  as  limited  within  their  particular  estab- 
lishment, whilst  the  head  of  the  Bishop's  cambtica  is  custom- 
arily turned  outwards,  denoting  that  his  fimctions  were 
extended  over  a  wider  range.^ 

This  rule,  if  ever  recognised  in  England,  was  certainly  not 
invariably  observed,  as  appears  by  comparison  of  the  seals 
and  effigies  of  bishops  and  abbots. 

The  lower  portion  of  both  slabs  has  been  cut  away.  This 
appears  to  have  been  done  subsequently  to  their  removal 
from  St.  Denis ;  since,  in  the  plate  engraved  after  a  drawing 
by  Lenoir,  a  singular  detail  appears,  under  the  figure  of 
Pierre  d'Auteuil,  and  it  has  been  slightly  sketched  in  the 
accompanying  representation.  Near  the  lower  comers  of 
the  slab  appear  two  birds,  their  heads  turned  towards  each 
other ;  their  necks  appear  bent,  and  they  bear  resemblance 
to  ducks,  but  conjecture  as  to  the  kind  of  fowl  intended 
would  be  vain,  no  portion  of  this  part  of  the  design  now 
remaining.  They  are  not  introduced  as  supports  to  the  feet, 
but  apart  from  the  figure.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  similar 
example  has  been  noticed  on  medieval  monumeuta.  The 
symbol  of  the  two  birds,  occasionally  peacocks,  but  usually 
resembling  doves,  is  found  upon  sepulchral  tablets  of  heathen 
times,  and  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  on  early  Christian 
memorials.* 

The  use  of  coloured  mastic  appeared  in  some  parts  of  the 
work,  as  before  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  slab  at  Chalons. 
The  colours  were  bright  blue  and  red.  The  stone  is  of  a 
soft  quality,  and  from  the  state  of  the  surface,  it  is  probable 
that  the  slabs  had  been  affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  church. 
Their  dimensions  are  4  ft.  8  in.  by  2  fl.  4  in. 

There  are  very  few,  if  any,  incised  memorials  in  England, 
comparable  either  in  point  of  antiquity  or  beauty  of  execu- 
tion, with  those  existing  on  the  Continent.  A  few  specimens, 
appareatly  of  fore^  execution,  have  been  noticed,^such  as 

*  L'Abb4  Cnsnier,  teonognphie  Cfaro- 
lienne,p.  332  ;  Pagia'B  Gloaaar;  of  EoeU- 
Biartisw  Ornament,  p.  191.  ,  . 

*  A  siDgular  Eoiimidence,  in  coimexioii  leU,  are  found  upon  the  operciUitm  of  (faii 
WTtli  the  DM  of  tbiB  symbol  in  uiclent  vaee,  wliich  coiitucied  bones,  bronw 
times,  IB  found  in  one  of  tlie  cinerary  tweezers,  ir  '  '  '  '  ' 
UTDH,  apparently  of  early  Anglo-Saicon  a  comb. 
limea,  found  near  Newark,  in  1636,  and 
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that  in  the  Church  of  St.  Gregory,  at  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  repre- 
senting Seieve,  wife  of  Robert  de  St.  Quentin,  doubtless  a  foreign 
merchant,  as  noticed  in  a  former  volume  of  the  Journal.'  Its 
date  is  circa  1320.  Another,  ■which  has  also  been  regarded 
aB  of  French  workmanship,  is  the  singular  engraved  effigy  in 
Brading  Church,  Isle  of  Wight,  representing  John  Cherowin, 
or  Curwen,  Constable  of  Porchester  Castle,  who  died  in  1441.* 
It  may  assuredly  be  considered  probable  that  French  artists, 
whose  superior  skill  in  works  of  this  nature  is  suflSciently 
evinced  by  existing  specimens,  might  occasionally  be  invited 
to  undertake  the  execution  of  such  tombs  in  England.  The 
curious  fact  is  ascertained  by  contemporary  record,  that  one 
of  the  executors  of  Walter  de  Morton,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
made  a  journey  to  Limoges,  about  the  year  1276,  to  provide 
an  enamelled  tomb  for  that  prelate,  which  was  conveyed  to 
England,  accompanied  by  Magister  Johannes,  Limovicenaia, 
the  artist  by  whom  it  was  executed. 

One  other  fine  memorial  of  this  cUiss  in  England,  unques- 
tionably by  a  foreign  hand,  exists  at  Boston.  It  has  never 
been  published,  and  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Groodacre,  of  that  town,  who  communiciited 
an  impression  for  exhibition  in  the  Museum  formed  at  Lincoln, 
during  the  meeting  of  the  Institute.  It  was  discovered  some 
years  since,  on  the  site  of  the  Franciscan  Friary,  on  the 
south-east  aide  of  Boston,  now  occupied  by  the  Grammar- 
School. '  This  interesting  work  of  art  pourtrays  a  Westphalian 
merchant,  citizen  of  Munster,  who  died  in  1312.  The 
inscription  around  the  verge  is,  as  follows  : — ^  hio  .  UCET  . 
WI33BLVS  .  D'CB  .  SMALBNBTRQH  .  CIVIS  .  ET  .  MBRCATOR  . 
MONASTERIENSia  .  QTI  .  OBIIT  .  FBRIA  .  8EXTA  .  P08T  .  NATIVI- 
TATEM  .  BEATS  .  MABIB  .  VIEOINIS  .  ANNO  .  DOMINI .  M.CCC  .  XII  . 
AKIMA  .  EIVS  .  KEQVIESCAT  .  IN  .  PACE  .  AMEN.        The   COStume 

and  architectural  accessories  of  this  striking  memorial  are 
shown,  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy,  in  Mr.  Utting's 
admirable  woodcut  here  submitted  to  our  readers.  It  will 
not  escape  notice  that  the  merchant  wears  under  his  gown, 
which  is  open  in  front,  as  well  as  at  the  sides,  a  long  coutel, 
the  point  of  the  weapon  appearing  below  the  skirt  of  his 
dress.     In  el^;ance  of  design  and  execution,  as  also  in  its 

*  ArchfieoloKicsI  Journal,  vol.  v..  p.  322. 

'  BugT&Tcd  in  tho  "  WinchMicrVolumu"  of  the  BritiBh  Archacol.  Aesocistivn. 

'  AUeo's  Histor]'  of  Liacolnshire,  vol.  i.,  p.  iHS. 
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remarkable  state  of  preservation,  this  curious  engraving  sur- 
passes all  examples  hitherto  found  in  England,  and  its  early 
date  gives  it  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  statement  of 
Letand,  moreover,  regarding  the  house  of  Franciscan  friars 
at  Boston,  would  lead  ub  to  suppose  that  "  Wisselus,  dictus 
Smalenburgh,"  may  have  been  one  of  the  founders  of  that 
institution.  He  says,  "  Mr.  Paynel,  a  gentilman  of  Boston, 
told  me  that  syns  that  Boston  of  old  tyme  at  the  great  famoae 
feir  there  kept  was  brent,  that  scant  eyns  it  ever  cam  to  the 
old  Glory  and  Riches  that  it  had :  yet  sins  hath  it  beene 
many  fold  richer  then  it  is  now.  The  Staple  and  the  Stihard 
Houses  yet  there  remayne ;  but  the  Stiliard  is  litle  or  nothing 
at  alle  occupied.  There  were  iiij  Colleges  of  Freres.  Mar- 
chauntes  of  the  Stiliard  camming  by  all  partes  by  Est  were 
woDt  greatly  to  haunt  Boston,  and  the  Gray  Freres  toke 
them  yn  a  maner  for  Founders  of  their  House,  and  many 
Esterlmgs  were  buried  there." ' 

ALBERT  WAY. 
*  Letand,  Iliii.,  vd.  vi.,  fol.  69.    Stow  nyi  it  wu  founded  by  John  le  F;t«hede. 


DISCOVEBY  OF  AKCIENT  ORNAMENTS  AT  LARQO,  FIFESHIRE. 
In  the  Notice  of  the  valnahle  deposit  found  is  a  tamalna  at  Lai^o  (JoDmal, 
vol.vi.,  p.  259),  allasion  vras  made  to  a  tradition  of  treaanre  there  concealed. 
Borne  persons,  however,  had  qoeationed  the  fact  of  such  popular  belief,  prior  to 
the  discovery.  Mr.  Dundas  has  referred  oa  to  the  curious  account  of  iQcha 
tradition,  conDected  with  the  locality,  and  the  existence  of  which,  long  before  the 
discoveiy  at  Norrie's  Law,  is  undeniable.  The  singular  atoij  may  be  found  in 
the  interesting  collection,  ''  Popalar  Rhymes  of  Scotland,"  edited  by  Robert 
Chambers.  It  is  believed  by  the  peasantry  living  near  Largo  Law,  the  mountain 
adjoining  to  the  spot  in  quetitioD,  that  a  rich  mine  of  gold  is  therein  concealed. 
A  spectre  once  appeared  uiere,  sappoged  to  be  the  genioa  of  the  mine,  who,  being 
accosted  by  a  neignbonring  shepherd,  promised  to  tell  him  at  a  certain  time,  and 
on  certain  conditions,  where  the  "sowd  mine  is  in  Ijargo  Law;"  especially 
enjoining  that  the  horn,  sounded  for  uie  housing  of  the  cows  at  the  adjacent  fann 
of  Balmain,  should  not  blow.  Every  precaution  ha^i^g  been  takenj  the  ghost 
was  true  to  his  tryst ;  but  nnhappily,  when  about  to  divulge  the  desired  secret, 
Tammie  Norrie,  the  cowherd  of  Balmain,  blew  a  blast  loud  and  dteod.  Where- 
upon the  ghost  vanished,  with  the  denanciation, — 
^  Wm  to  the  msQ  that  blow  the  bon, 
For  ODt  of  the  ipot  be  •hull  no'sr  be  bone  I " 
The  unlucky  hom-blowerwas  struck  dead  ;  it  waa  found  impoasible  to  remove 
the  body,  and  a  cairn  of  atones  was  raised  overit.  -  This  was  the  supposed  origin  of 
Norrie's  Law,  a  hillock  always  regarded  aa  "  not  canny  "  by  the  common  people. 
Mr.  Dnndas  added  the  testimony  of  an  aced  woman,  who  had  always  lived  near 
the  spot,  and  to  whom  this  obscure  tradition  had  been  known  horn  childhood. 
She  bad,  moreover,  never  heard  of  the  discovery  of  silver  objects  related  in  this 
Journal.  Mi.  Dundas  atated  that  he  had  ascertained  the  period  when  th«  traaauie 
was  found,  to  be  the  year  1819. 
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FY    OH     PABCHHEIIT    OF    TBB    OaHTKKT    FO 
TKBICK    BRIDQE,  S  HBM.  V.  (1431—22.) 


We  are  higbl;  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Sir  William  Lawson,  vho 
has  placed  &t  our  disposal  the  following  document,  valuable  alike  as  a  con- 
tribulion  to  the  early  history  of  the  English  language,  and  as  au  evideuce, 
in  connexion  with  architectural  antiquities,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  unique. 
The  vernacular  tongue  was  indeed  rarely  employed  for  instruments  of  this 
kind  until  a  later  period.  It  ia  here  found  in  a  form  which,  to  the  general 
reader,  must  appear  uncouth  and  barbarous,  incumbered  with  local  idioms 
and  obsolete  terms.  It  is,  however,  curious  to  observe  how  alight  a  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  popular  dialect  of  Richmondshire,  during  a  period  of  more 
than  four  centuries,  and  the  forbidding  aapect  of  this  document  is  perhaps 
chiefly  owing  to  the  singularly  indefinite  state  of  orthography  at  the  period, 
apparently  uncontrolled  even  by  the  simple  rule  of  pronunciation,  For 
example,  the  word  following  occurs  written  thus, — folowand,  folowande, 
fiUovande,  flllowande,  and  folovande. 

Amongst  his  ancestral  evidences  there  have  dencended  to  Sir  William 
Lawaon  with  the  estates  of  the  ancient  fimiily  of  Burgh,  of  fiurgh  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  now  written  more  commonly  Brough,  two  docu- 
ments highly  interesting  to  the  archaeologist  One  is  the  contract  for 
building  rtie  church  atCatterick,  now  existing,  dated  April  18,  13  Hen.  IV., 
1412  ;  the  other  is  the  indenture  now  liud  before  our  readers.'  The  cou- 
tracting  parties  in  the  first  are  Dame  Katerine  of  Burghe,  relict  of  John 
BuT^he,  and  William,  her  son,  who  appears  also  here  as  party  to  the  con- 
tract for  the  bridge.  The  indenture  of  1412  has  been  ably  edited  by  the 
learned  librarian  of  Durham  Cathedral,  the  Rev.  James  Babe,  with  plans, 
elevations,  and  details  of  the  church,  actuaUy  remaining  at  Catterick. 
These  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Salvin.' 

Ihdektubb  FOB*BtiiLDiHa  Cattebick  Bkidoe,  a.S.  1491. 

Tais  indent'e  made  be  twene  Nicholas  de  Blakbume  Grist'  Conzers 

William  de  Bui^h'  Joh'n  de  Barton'  And  Rog'  de  Aske  William  franke' 

And  Th'  foxhols  of  ye  ta*  pt  and  Th'  ampllforde  John'  Garett  And  Rob't 

Mavnsell'  masons  of  ye  tothir  p't  bera  witnes :  yat  ye  fbrsaides  Th'  Job' 

'  WUliker  huirIj  illadH  to  tha  exittCDcg  to  the  lihmiy  of  (he  Inidtule. 

of  thit  contncC,  withoot  lUting  when  il  wu  ■  The  initiili  W.  F.  occur  on  the  Catterick 

pntMrred.     Uiti.  of  itichmandthire,  toI.  ii.,  font,  with  G.  L.  and  C.  R.     The  church 

p.  Ue.  wu  huilt  hj  coQtract,  Apt.   13,  Heniy  IV, 

>  Cuterick  ChuIc]^  a  comet  copj  of  the  Edit  b;  Raine,  p.  SO. 

contract  for  it)  hiiilding,&c,  with  13  platei.  *  The  one    part;    commoD   in    Northern 

London,  Wede,  1634,  4tD.     A  copj  of  Ihia  dialed.     See  Junieton,  Brockett,  v.  Tea,  &c. 

worli  hia  be«n  ]»«ieal«d  b;  Sit  V.  Lamon  written — "  ye  (on*  pan,"  afterwurda. 
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And  Bob't  echalt'  make  a  brigg'  of  atone  cure  ;e  wat'  of  Snalle  atte  Catrik, 
be  twix  ye  olde  stane  brigg'  and  ;e  Nenbrigg'  of  tree,  quilke  forsaide 
btygge  with  je  grace  of  God  sail'  be  mad'  Sufficiant  and  noikmanl;  in 
masoncntfc  acordand  in  subetance  to  BamacaBtell'  bri^e  Aftir  ye  groud 
&  je  walTT  acordeB,  of  twa  pilera.  two  landstatbes  And'  thro  Arches  And 
also  w*  .T.  CCseea '  of  Egeovee  lik  And  acordande  to  ye  same  Tbiknes  of 
GgeoTes  as  Bamacastelle  brigg'  is  of.  And  also  ye  foraaid'  bri(^'  scball' 
have  atabill'  of  hewyn  etaue  vndir  ye  Allnryng'  cure  watir  mor  yan  Bama- 
castell'  brigg'  has :  And  ye  saides  Th'  John'  And  Rob't  schall'  gett 
lymslane  And  birne  itte  And  care  itte  And  make  yair  lymkUns  of  yair 
own' cost,  atte  yair  own'  most  ease,  Als  mekylle  will'  suffis  yaim  to  ye 
werke  abown'swde,'  And' all' so  ye  same  Th'  John  And  liob't  schall  fynde 
And  make  cariage  of  sand  als  mekjll'  has  yaim  nedes  to  ye  warke  abown- 
said  ;  And  ye  saides  Th'  Rob't  and  Job'  schall'  haue  to  yaim  &  yair  mfi 
free  entree  and  issue  to  care  frotbe '  and  haue  a  wey  to  yair  most  ease  and 
p'fette  ye  foisaide  lymstone  and  sande ;  And  saides  Nich'  Will'am 
John'  AJid  Reg'  schall'  fynd  cariage  of  all'  manere  of  free  elane  and  of 
fillynge  stane  to  ye  forsaide  bri^'  to  be  brogth  and  laide  apone  yaire  cost 
atte  bothen  Endes  of  ye  brigg'  to  ye  most  p'fette  of  ye  forsald  Th'  Joh'n 
and  Rob't  And  ye  same  Nich'  And  h^e  felows  schall  fynde  apon'  yair  own' 
cost  Als  mykill'  wode  and  collea  brogth'  one  ye  groTnde  as  will'  suflya  and 
serryf  •  yatm  to  ye  bimyng'  of  all'  ye  lymkilnes  y'  schall'  be  made  to  ye 
forsaid  work'  And  ye  forsaid  Nich'  And  his  felaws  schall'  gette  lefe  and 
free  entre  And  issue  to  ye  saides  masons  And  yair  men  to  come  to  ye 
wherell'  of  Sedbery  And  to  ye  qwerell'  of  Rysedalle  berk' '  for  to  brek  ye 
stane  y'  schall'  go  to  ye  saide  brigg'  or  to  any  othir  qwerell'  y'  is  wyth'  in 
ye  boTndes  quilk  y'  is  most  p'fitable  to  ye  forsaid  verke :  And  as  ye 
wfaerreonrs  brekes  ye  sude  stones  And  echapila  yaim  in  ye  saides  qwenels  y* 
yen  ye  forsaide  Nich'  And  his  felaws  gare '  of  yair  cost  void  ye  stanes  fro  ya 
wherreo's  y*  yai  be  not  taride  ne  Indird'  in  yair  werke  be  cause  of  voidyng' 
of  ye  forsaid  stanes  And  ye  same  Nich'  And  his  felaws  schall'  fynd  mak  or 
gare  make  apon  yair  own  cost  all'  manere  of  Tymbirwerke  quilke  atte 
schall'  go  or  at  is  nesessar'or  nedfull'  to  ye  sude  bri^'  y*  is  to  say  ye 
bianderathes  *  of  ye  pileiB  and  of  ye  landstatbes  And  ye  seentrees  with 
all'man'e  schaf^dyng'  And  othire  tre  werke  y'  is  nedfull'  to  ya  saide  bri(^' 

to  lay  And  rayse  yaim  of  yair  own'  cost,  w'  ye  help  of  ye  masons  &' 

rs  &  y^  to  haue  yaim  wene  ye  werke  is  p'fumist  &  don  :    And  ye 

forsaide.  Nich'  and  his  felaws  schall'  make  ridde  ye  gronndes  in  ye  watir 

'  Coano,  of  ponpet  imU  t  Prjit  for  finl  (Bu-boar).  Fniinitf ,  Northern 

*  Compuc  "  abowimid,"  two  llna  after.  direct,  for  fiinnit}'.     Halluuibjra  GI0MU7. 

It  miut  be  olMerred  (bat  B  h  uiiullj  here  Fro  occnn  in  the  coDteit,  initead  otfor. 

vritteik  inHead  of  t,  in  the  middle  of  ■  ^  fierra  thetu. 

vmi ;  we  have  "  onre "  ott  or  orer  :  "  mor  '  Sie.    Poniblj  to  be  read  beek,  a  brook ; 

oni,"  moreover ;  "  bauo  "  hare  ;  "iniieDc.,"  a  word  common  to  all  tbe  Northeni  dialeeu. 

loTeneion,  &c    Thii  vord,  bowBTW',  Kemi  in  '  Oar,  to  make,  force,  compel.     Brockotl. 

both  catei  to  be  the  North -coantry  "  aboon,"  It  ia  nMd  by  Chaacsr. 

above.    See  Boucher  and  foockett')  Gloat-  '  Brandiilh,  the  feace  *■  the  moutb  of  ■ 

riei.      Mr.  Roine,  however,  appear*  to  con-  welL     Nicbolwn.     Or  a  Hit  of  coSei  dam, 

■idor  the   word   (in    the    Cattcrick  Chaich  called  alio  Batlardeui  {ib). 

Contract)  lo  be  oAo«.    Seepages,  note.  '  A  word  effaced.  Cajpcnten or  lihourcis ? 

T  Cmtt  forth :  By  truKpotiliDO.  Thut  ain  Kr  W.  Lawson  propOKi — yair  men. 
TOl.  VU.  I 
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ware  ye  brigg'  gchall  be  of  all'  sydes  And  in  ye  mydwarde  ware  itte  is  most 
nedefull' ;  And  make  ye  brandereth'  of  ye  ta  Undeatathe  be  laide  befor  ye 
fest  of  ye  Inuenctoii  of  ye  haly  Crosse  next  comande* :  And  ye  tothir 
brandereth'  of  ye  tothire  landeslatb'  to  be  laide  be  ye  fest  of  ye  Natioite  of 
ewnt  Job'n  B^tist  yen  next  Eftyr  fblovand'  And  ye  forsaid  Nich'  &  hia 
felawB  Bchall'  of  yair  cost  kepe  ye  wat'  wer'  And  defende  itte  fro  ye  Baides 
Th'  Job'n  &  Bobt  to  ye  tyme  ye  brenderath'  be  laid  &  yair  werke  of 
maaoncraft  be  passed  ye  danger'  And  ye  noieaance  of  ye  same  eud  vatir ; 
And  all'  sa  ye  same  Nicb'  &  bis  felawB  schall'  gar  [lay]  or  n>ak  be  layde  ye 
brandereth'  of  a  pilere  be  ye  feat  of  ye  Inuenc'  of  ye  bale  Crosse  yen  next 
eftJr  folovande  in  ye  tothir  zer'  And  ye  tothir*  brandereth'  be  ye  feet  of 
eeint  Job'n  Baptist  yen  next  efdr  folowande  in  ye  same  zere ;  And  ye 
saides  Nicb'  And  hia  fela-ws.  scball'  raise  or  mak'  be  raised  in  ye  tbridde 
zere  y«  aeentrees  ye  ton  p't  be  ye  same  feat  of  ye  Innenc'  of  ye  haly 
GroBse  And  ye  tothire  be  ye  fesle  of  seint  Job'n  Baptist  next  eftir 
filloTande :  And  ye  saides  Job'n  Th'  &  Rob't  acball'  this  foiaaid  bri^ 
6u£Bciantly  in  masoncroft  make  And  fully  p'formed  in  alle  p'tiez  And 
hoty  endyd'  be  ye  feat  of  aeint  Micbill'  ye  arcangell'  quilk  y'  acball'  fall'  in 
ye  zere  of  onre  lord  gode  a  M'  CCCCixy  for  ye  quilk  eaide  werke  ye 
forsaidea  Nich'  and  hia  felawa  schall'  pay  or  mak  to  be  payde  to  ye 
forsaides  Th' Job'n  &  Robt  CCk  m"rc'  of  Sterlyngee  And  ilkan  of  yaim 
ilka  zere  a  govnne  acordande  to  zare  de  gree  atte  ye  festez  And  ye  zerea 
vndirwiytyn'  y*  ia  to  say  in  hands  rx  li.  And  atte  ye  festez  of  ye  Inuenc' 
of  ye  haly  Crosse  Ant  aeynt  John  Baptist  next  fiUovande  eftir  ye  date  of 
yie  indent'a  be  even  porciona  xl.  li.  ^d  tbre  govna ;  And  atte  ye  fest  of 
seint  HillEuij  *  in  tbe  zere  of  onre  lord  gode  a  M'  CCCCxx^.  xx.  li.  And 
atte  ye  forsaides  featea  of  ye  laoenc'  of  ye  holy  Crosse  And  seint  Job'n 
Baptist  next  eftir  fillowande  be  even  porciona  ,  xl.  li.  quilk  saides  festee 
schall'  fall'  in  ye  zere  of  our  lord  gode  a  M'  CCCCxxiij.  And  thre  gOTnna 
atte  ye  said  fest  of  Seint  Job'n  And  atte  ye  fest  of  seint  Hillar^  next  eftir 
yat  in  ye  aame  zere  of  our  lord  .  xz.  li'.  And  att«  ye  aside  featea  of  ye 
Inuenc'  of  holy  Crosae  next  eftire  y'  qoilk  sail'  fall'  in  tbe  zere  of  our  lord' 
gode  a  M'.  CCCCixiiy.  xx,  li.  And  atte  ye  saides  fest  of  seint  Joh'n 
Baptist  next  eftir  in  ye  same  zere  of  cure  lorde  .  xx.  m"rc'  And  thro 
govnnes  atte  ye  same  feet  of  seint  Job'n  swa  y'  ye  brigg*  be  endede  Ande 
mad  be  yat  tyme  And  if  atte  *  be  vnniade  yai  sail'  haue  bot .  x.  marc'. 
And  quen  yair  werke  ia  finyst  And  endsde  .  x.  mTc'  And  all'so  ye  forsaides 
Nich'  And  his  felawa  sail'  gyf  to  ye  saidea  Masons  att«  yair  entie  CCC 
jieae  And  stelle  to  ye  value  of  ^.  s.  viy.  d.  And  ye  aaidee  Nicb'  And  his 
felaws  schall'  make  a  luge  of  tre  ato  ye  sud  hrigge  in  ye  quilk  ye  forsaides 
Masons  schaJl'  wyrke  y*  is  to  say  .  iiij.  romes  of  syellee  And  two  benforkes 
qnilk  loge  sail'  be  made  and  couerde  And  closede  resonably .  be  fastyn- 
gange '  next  comynge :  And  if  it  be  fall'  y'  ye  forsaides  'thorn's  Joh'n 
And  Rob't  And  yair  s'uantz  haue  nogth'  Alt'  yair  couantz  folfilde  be  .  vj. 

*  M»y  8.  '  Jane  24.  •  InduCucl.  '  ladktiDet. 

*  Juiurr  13.  14jf 

*  SiC'    NoTtben  mods  of  pu-UDce,  occnrriDg  previoutlj  ia  tbe  conuaL 

■  Sbrove  Tondi;,  nLsd  Futingliim,  or  Futjagongs  Tuiiday,  Fulenit,  or  Futing  Ena. 
Sm  Bnud'i  Anilqn.,  mH  Promptorium  Finutoniin,  v.  "  Ful  gangs,  or  icfaimfrelydi." 
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days  warnjiig*  eftir  ye  Indent 'e  makeB  mencion  j'  jano  je  saideB  Nich'  and 
bis  &law9  Bcdl'  pai  yame  yair  wage  daly  to  je  trme  ;"  yoi  baue  juir  cou'ntz 
fdlfilda .  mor  our  je  saidee  Thorns  Joh'n  And  Rob't  sail'  mail  ye  pilere  of 
ye  foraaid  brigge  Als  Bobataodell'  in  lenth  and  bred'  baa  te  was  acorded' 
vyth'  ye  foraaid  Joh'n  Garett  be  a  ^dent'e  trip'tit  be  twene  ye  saide 
Kicbolaa  And  byme  made  if  ye  counsell  of  ye  foraaid  Nioholaa  And  his 
felawB  acord  ytum  y'to ;  To  ye  nyttnesse  of  quilk  tbii^  ye  p'tiea  aboveii 
neread'  baa  sett  yair  seals  Wiytyii  atte  Cathke  in  ye  feat  of  seint  billar' 
ye  zero  of  oar  lord  kyng'  Henri'  ye  fifi;  eftirye  ye*  conquest  ye  nyend',' 
Endorsed, — Endetura  de  oat'k  brig'.  * 

It  will  be  foond,  on  comparing  this  document  with  the  cburcbcontract, 
that  the  phraseology  and  peculiar  tenoa  are  so  closely  similar,  thai  it  may 
fiurly  be  concluded  they  were  both  indited  by  the  same  hand,  an  interv^ 
of  nine  years  only  having  intervened.  The  contracting  parties  are  here 
more  numerous,  the  bridge  being  a  matter  of  general  interest  to  the 
neighbourhood,  since  the  passage  of  the  Swale  at  this  spot,  on  the  andeut 
line  of  Roman  way,  must  at  all  lamee  have  been  of  importance.  At  this 
period  it  appears  that  two  bridges  existed,  the  old  stone  bridge  and  the  new 
wooden  bridge  ("  ye  New  brigg'  of  tree  "),'  Sir  William  Lawsoa  has 
kindly  given  us  certain  particulars  relative  to  the  persons  here  named. 
Nicholas  de  Blakbume,  the  first  contracting  party,  was  probably  one  of  the 
fomily  settled  at  Blackbume  Hall,  on  the  north  side  of  the  church-yard  at 
Grinton,  previously  1^  proper^  of  the  HlUarys.  The  Blackbumes,  as 
Whitaker  informs  ns.  were  an  old  family  in  Swaledale.*  Christopher 
Conyers  was  of  Hornby  Castle;  he  married  Elena,  d.  &  heiress  of  ...  . 
Ryleston.  Their  monument  is  in  Hornby  Church ;  it  records  her  death 
in  1444,  the  date  of  Christopher's  decease  is  obUterated.  William  de 
Burghe,  of  Burghe  or  Brough,  was  son  of  John  de  Buighe  and  Katerine, 
d.  of  Bogerde  Aske.  She  was  the  principal  party  in  the  contract  for  building 
Catterick  church,  before  mentioned.  He  espoused  Matilda,  d.  of  ...  . 
Lascelles,  of  Sowerby,  and  died  Nov.  4,  1442;  his  wife  died  Nov.  13, 
1433,  and  both  were  interred  in  "  Our  Lady's  porch  "  in  Catterick  Church. 
The  de  Barton  family  held  lands  in  Hornby,  but  no  particulars  of  John  de 
Barton  have  been  ascertained.'  Roger  de  Aske  was  the  representative  at 
that  lime  of  the  veiy  ancient  family  of  Aske,  of  Aske  near  Richmond,  now 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Zetland.  Conan,  his  son,  married  Isabella,  d.  of 
Christopher  Conyers,  before  named.    Of  William  Frank  nothing  is  known; 

*  aU.  *  Jiunu?  13,  14U.  itonB."     Hs  ipnlu  ilio  of"  djuhci  pf  tret; 

*  Tim  soDtnct  ii  here  prinM  litenll^ ;  coDdjte  pyjua  1m  miile  of  Udds,  tr»  or 
tfas  (sntnctiaiM,  DujuKnle  letten  ind  puno-  ntha,"  &c.  The  old  wooden  bridfe  ovar 
tmtiau  babg  accunlcl;  rauiutd.  A  itop,  tha  Thuno,  in  LoadoD,  had  dli^pcand 
initten  with  u  nprifht  itroka  betwagn  two  long  beforo  Hormin  wrote ;  he  lived  t, 
poiDti,  ii  eipna»d  bf  ■  oolan  ;  a  itiaho  with  Hen.  VIII. 

(MM  point,  hj  a  aemicaloa.  '  HiiL  of  Kkhmoodihiie,  onder  tha  manor 

*  Of  tne,  or  traan,  adj.,  in  uchuam  rigui-  of  Oiinton.  It  waa  gianted  bj  EUiibcth  (o 
fying  woodan.  Thai,  Gallon  hti,  in  hii  ^  Fraiuaa  Rtch,  in  1599;  then  it  came  U 
"  Bolia  for  Tnvellen,"  ipoking  of  platten,  EilUrr,  and  nei^  bj  iriot  meana  Whitaker 
diihe^  and  tRCichen,  "  Iheae  thinget  ihall  fe  had  not  Inrned,  to  die  Kackbninc*. 

^de  of  tna"  (boiifFr.)     Honutn,infau  '  Ric  de  Barton  held  a  cancale  in  Hornby, 

Bulgaria,  hai  a  phn»  atill  more  pertinent, —  in   Kiikbj'a  Inquii.     The  name  occun  n- 

"  I    wolde    ho   that  made   the  tne  k^dgn  paaledlf  in  Oale'n  ' 
(mllicio  pontc)  of  the  lemia,  had  made  it  of 
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(he  family  were  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Richmond.'  Of  Thomas 
Foshols  also  do  partJculaia  are  known ;  he  was  possibly  the  only  real  man 
of  bu^ees  amongst  the  contractors. 

The  materials  for  the  new  bridge  of  stone,  which  was  to  be  erected  after 
the  model  of  that  at  Barnard  Castle,  probably  the  same  narrow  bridge  still 
standing,  were  to  be  procured  by  the  masons  contracting,  the  other  parties 
stipulating  to  obtain  free  access  to  certain  quarries,  which  are  specified.  In 
the  church  contract,  "  the  quarell "  only  is  mentioned.  The  "  wherelle  of 
Sedbeiy  "  is  at  Sedbuiy  Park,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Gilpin,  four  miles  distant 
from  the  bridge,  and  adjoining  to  Gatheily  Moor,  where  extonsive  quarries 
are  still  worked.  Tbe  locality  is  adjacent  to  the  Roman  rood,  and  many 
ancient  quarry  boles,  as  Sir  William  observes,  may  be  noticed.  Rysedale 
is  also  distant  about  four  miles  from  the  bridge,  due  west,  but  on  tbe  »ovth 
side  of  the  Swale.  The  quarry  is  close  to  the  sonree  of  a  brook,  or  beck, 
which  flows  past  Brough  Hall,  and  is  called  in  old  maps  Rysedale  beck. 
The  stone  from  this  quarry  would  provide  materials  for  the  southern  end 
of  the  bridge,  two  quarries  being  thus  selected,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
Swale.  There  is'  abundance  of  6ne  lime-stone  (magnesian)  for  building, 
within  the  township  of  Catterick. 

The  torms  of  masoncraft  demand  explanation.  The  new  bridge  was 
to  be  constructed  with  two  "pilera  "  or  pieia  (the  former  term  being  also 
still  occasionally  used),  three  arches,  and  two  "  landestatbes  "  or  abutments. 
It  was  stipulated  to  have  five  courses  of  "  egeoTes,"  a  term  wbicb  has  been 
supposed  to  designate  the  parapet  or  hreast-work.  The  ancient  parapet 
appears  in  a  ruinous  stats,  in  on  engraved  view  of  the  bridge,  dated  1745, 
and  about  eighty  yeara  since,  when  the  bridge  was  widened  by  the  county, 
the  parapet  on  the  ancient  (the  western)  side  was  made  simikr  to  that  on 
the  new  side.  There  is,  therefore,  now  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
it  wore  in  &ct  of  Jive  courses.'  The  bridge  was  also  to  have  "  a  tabille  of 
hewyn  stone  under  ye  Alluiyi^  oure  water,  mor  (or  greater)  yan  Bama- 
castelle  brigge  has :  "  this  was  doubtless  the  string  course,  or  projecting 
table,  of  the  parapet.  The  expression  is  obscure,  and  the  term  alur,  tdoring, 
or  valuryng,  is  occasionally  so  used  ss  seemingly  to  denoto.  not  tbe  passage 
or  ally  (aUorium),  unquestionably  the  primary  sense  of  the  word,  but  the 
breaat^work  protecting  it.  In  the  contract  for  Catterick  Church,  we  read 
of  tbe  "tabille  yt  sail  berethealoring."  The  height  of  the  choir-walls  was 
to  be  SO  feet,  "  with  a  ualurynge  abowne,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  course  of 
oschelere  and  a  course  of  cresto."  The  participle  "  alonrde  "  ia  also  used  ; 
thus  the  south  aisle  was  to  be  "  alourde  like  tbe  choir,"  &c.  Mr.  Raine  is 
disposed  to  conclude  that  the  pampet  wall  is  intended,'  but  with  all  defer- 
ence to  such  authority,  we  incline  to  believe  that  the  parapet  is  only  included 
in  the  expression  "  doring,"  as  essentially  appertaining  to,  and  connected 

■  The  Dime  occun  in  Kirkb]''i  Inqucit,  ml  U  cwh  sod  of  the  bridge,  ruaniog  st  obtUM 

holding  Und  in  Dilton  TnTCn ;  ud  Oeorgs  angle*  froin  e«h  '  Unditadu,'  np  itnam,  for 

Conjeri,Df  DMihjiWitlM.ionofChrinoplier,  preventing  the  riyer   from   fbrdng  iU   w»y 

nuoediboie,  mamed  InbelU,  din.  and  b.  of  behind  the  ■  landiMhet  ? '     Such  awiJl,with 

Cnlhben  Pnnk.  the  old  maaoni'  markt,  eniU  on  the  NW. 

*  Tha  meajiing  of  the  term  "  egeovei "  ond  of  the  bridge,  with  a  projecting  bue  on 

maj  pcrh^»  be  con>ider«d  qOHtionable.    Sir  which  there  are  jive  nwrau  of  uhW,  aur- 

'WilliuD  lAWion  hi*  made  the  following  lug-  mounted  b;  a  coping." 

gettian.   "Cntld  'egeom '  nKU  the  nJling  >  See  note,  Catterick  oonlnct,  p.  8. 
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vith,  the  nater-path  or  guttering,  that  passage  itself  beii^(  primanly  and 
properly  implied  by  the  t«rm.  On  the  use  of  this  archaism,  however,  of 
considerable  interest  in  connexion  with  the  terminology  of  medievEd  archi- 
tecture, we  hope  that  Professor  Willis  may  hereafter,  at  bia  leisure, 
ducidate  these  difficultJes. 

.  The  contracting  parties  .were  bound  to  find  carriage  of  materials,  and 
to  "void,"'  or  clear  the  stone  away  at  the  quarry,  as  the  masons  obtained 
Ihem,  and  "  Bchapils  "  them,  or  rough-hewed  them  into  shape  with  the 
Bcabling  hammer,  as  it  is  now  termed.  The  word  scapple  is  perhaps 
not  etricUy  of  local  use ;  it  is  well  known  in  Yorkshire.  Dr.  Carr,  in  his 
Craven  glossary,  gives  "  scapple,  to  break  off  the  protuberances  of  stones 
with  the  hammer,  without  using  the  chisel ;  hence  called  hammer-scapple." 
The  said  parties  were  also  to  provide  all  timber-work, — namely,  the 
"  bianderaUieB,"  or  piling  for  the  foundation  of  Uie  piers  and  abutments, 
the  "  seentrees,"  or  centres  for  the  arches,  and  every  kind  of  scafTolding 
required.  "  Branderathe"  is  a  term  of  carpentry  not  found  hitherto,  we 
believe,  in  any  ancient  document.  It  had  been  supposed  to  signify  here 
the  fence  or  kind  of  coffer-dam,  now  t«rmed  the  battardeux  {bauoir  det 
eavx?),  a  ca^e  of  piling  in  which  the  pier  is  constructed.  Tliat  contrivance 
appears,  however,  to  be  here  denoted  by  the  eipresaion,  that  these  parties 
should  "  kepe  ye  water  were,  and  defende  it  fro  (i.  for)  ye  saides  Thomas, 
4c.  to  ye  tjme  ye  branderathe  be  laid  &  yair  werke  of  masoncraft  bo  passed 
ye  dangere  and  ye  noiesance  of  ye  same  watir. "  The  local  use  of  the  verb 
to  were,  in  Northern  dialect,  to  ward  off,  to  defend,  illustrates  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  A  were  is  "  a  defence,  an  embankment,  to  prevent  the 
encroachment,  or  turn  the  coarse  of  the  stream," — (Brockett),  The  means 
actually  employed,  in  accordance  with  the  contract,  was  probably  of  the 
kind  last  mentioned  by  turning  the  river  into  a  new  channel. 

In  a  curious  MS.  English  and  Latin  Dictionary,  dated  1483,  in  Lord 
Sf  onson's  Library,  the  term  occurs,  precisely  in  the  sense  here  intended. 
"  A  brandiyth  to  aet  b^ynnynge  on,  Uframeatwn." '  The  fashion  of  con- 
struction of  such  timbered  frame  of  piUt^  may  have  probably  originated  the 
name.  In  the  north,  a  gridiron,  or  an  iron  tripod  placed  over  the  fire  to 
support  a  pot,  is  called  a  brandrith.  So  cilso,  in  Lord  Monson's  MS., 
compiled  probably  in  Yorkshire  or  Lincolnshire,  is  found  "a  brandrytb, 
Iripoa."  Lorammttum  is  explained  to  be  "  concatenatio  lignorum  qu»  solet 
fieri  in  fundamentis  edificiomm." '  The  contracting  parties  were  to  make 
also  for  the  masons  a  lodge  or  shed  of  wood,  suitably  closed  in,  bhA 
with  four  "  romes  of  syelles,  and  two  benfbi^es."  In  Yorkshire  the  blades 
or  principals,  in  roofing,  are  called  "  sUes,"  as  we  are  informed  by  Sir  William 
LawBon.  The  meaning  appears  to  be  that  the  work-shed  should  consist  of 
four  rooms  covered  by  a  ridged  roofing,  and  two  lean-tos,  or  penthouses 
(query,  hung  forth,  or  projections  &om  the  main  walls?) 

In  Mr.  Raine's  notes  on  the  Catterick  Church  contract  much  valuable 
information  will  he  found  bearing  upon  various  other  points  in  this  docu- 

^  Thiu  in   Prompt.  Purr.  "  Tofdyu,  or  expliiai  bnndhtb  u  >  fence  of  vmlllu  at 

awofdjB,  CTomio.''     PilignvB  ^tci  bIh  ths  bwd^Kt  round  iiroll  topnTCDttheiiiDger 

Terb  to  "  vojde,  or  Bmptf,"  to  voTde  oat  of  of  (allhig  in.     Loud.  MS.  1 033.     Ths  Hnw 

tliB  mj  or  out  of  ntht,  otier,  it  giTon  in  Ni<;bal»n'i  Archit.  Diet. 

*  Bp.  Kennctt,  iu  hli  QloMirid  Colloctioni,  *  Hamotndui.    Eke  tnrther  in  DncaEie. 
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ment.  He  allndeB  to  the  prevalent  practice  of  giving  a  gown,  a  oonsideia- 
tion  ID  addition  to  monej  payments,  very  frequently  mentioaed  in  ancient 
fabric  accounts.*  It  is  not  stated  whether  any  mason's  marks  were  noticed 
on  the  ashlar  of  the  church.  On  the  bridge  thej  are  etiil  very  distinct, 
and  we  are  enabled  by  the  kind  assistance  of  Sir  William  Lawson  to  give, 
as  it  is  believed,  the  complete  series  of  marks.    These  symbols  are  not, 

Ah 


^A^ 


VABOVtF  If  inRS,  CATTERICK  BRIDGE,  SCALE,  ONE.THIRD  ORIO.  SIZE. 

indeed,  cwisidered  hj  some  antiquaries  as  of  any  great  importance,  their 
forms  being  regulated  probably  by  individual  caprice,  but  in  reseandies 
of  this  nature  trifling  details  may  aometimeB  acquire  a  value,  as  a  clue 
to  more  material  points.  Some  notices  of  marks  of  this  kind  have  been 
published,  amongst  which  may  especially  be  cited  Mr.  Godwin's  curious 
memoir  in  the  Archoeotogia,*  and  a  few  singular  examples  published  in 
Germany  by  HeideloS',  some  of  tliem  very  similar  to  the  marks  of  which 
representations  are  here  given. 


NOTB  ON  TBRHS  OCCmtRINO  IN  WBLBH  LEGAL.  DOCUMENTS. 

We  have  received  the  following  observations  from  Mr.  Smirke  npon  the 
Welsh  documents  communicated  by  Mr.  W.  W,  Wynne  : — 

"  The  word  pridare  or  appridare,  t.  e.  ad  pridam  recipere,  to  lend  on 

r  pledge,  is  new  to  me,  and  is,  I  presume,  peculiar  to  Webh 

'  m^gnoratiou.     I  profess  no  knowledge  of  Welsh,  but  I  find 


mortgage  or  [ 


*  Sn  i1m>  11m  nolicet  of  woriu  of  boilding  muk>  fonnd  in 

it  Dnrhaiii,iiiHr.  Raina'i  intanming"  Bruf  muj.     Sm  ft 

iccouat  of  DurimaCuhsdnl,"  1S33.  calumn   in   t   I 

'  VoL  ui.,  p.  113,  with  fln  platei  of  AnhnoL,  ral.  i 


Eaglind,  E^um,  uid  Oei> 
omin    vfllm    in   Shrciptfairc, 
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the  word  prid  in  the  Welsh  gloBBsries  in  the  unse  attributed  to  it  by 
Mr.  W.  W.  Wynne.'  In  the  recent  edition  of  the  "  Ancient  Laws  and  Ineti- 
tDles  of  WolcB,"  it  occiuv  frequently,  and  is  tnnslatod  by  the  learned  editor 
by  the  word  price,  and  is  suppoeed  by  him  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin 
pretivm.  It  is  remarkable,  howoTer,  that  in  the  Beveral  paasages  in  which 
it  occure  in  the  text,  as  in  Vol.  i.,  pp.  551,  549  ;  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  432,  433, 
449,  &o.,  it  seems  to  import  rather  a  charge  or  lien  on  land  toan  the  price 
or  Woe  of  it.  In  some  places  it  is  clearly  equivalent  to  the  droit  da  rScheU, 
by  payment  of  which  the  heir  redeemed  the  alienated  land  of  his  ancestor  ; 
as  in  Vol.  i.,  p.  549  ;  Vol.  ii.,  p.  519.  In  other  places,  it  seems  to  be  & 
feudal  charge  or  dne  claimed  in  respect  of  wardship  ("  conservancy,"  as  it 
is  called  in  the  Bnglish  text),  or  in  respect  of  improvements  made  on  the 
land  whilst  In  the  lawful  custody  of  another.  In  both  cases  the  claimant 
appears  to  have  had  a  lien  on  the  land  for  payment  or  iodemmty.  With  all 
respect  to  the  learned  editor,  bis  glossorial  explanation,  vis.,  "  the  price 
given  for  the  tenure  of  land,"  is  nuther  satisfactory  nor  intelli^ble.  In 
the  curious  abstracts  of  mortgages  noticed  by  Hr.  W.  W.  Wynne,  the 
conveyance  by  the  mortgagor  is  for  snccessiTe  terms  of  four  years  con- 
tinually until  redemption.  The  word  "  qnousqne  "  has  been  twice  mis- 
printed "  qnosque  "  in  the  documents.  The  form  is  certainly  singular,  but 
itcont^nsthe  essential  elements  of  what  is  now  called  a  Welth  mortgage, 
— that  is,  a  pledge  of  land  redeemable  for  ever  by  the  borrower,  but  without 
any  covenant  to  repay  the  money  lent  at  all  events.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  con- 
ditional sale  of  the  land.  The  form  of  a  renewable  term  of  years  must  have 
been  adopted  to  secure  the  devolution  of  the  land  to  executors  instead  of 
heirs,  and  to  leave  the  fee-simple  in  the  mortgagor.  The  creation  of  a 
term  of  1000  years  would  have  been  too  bold  a  flight  far  a  conveyancer  of 
the  1.5th  century. 

"  With  regard  to  the  word  "  ituJictatorvm,"  I  have  no  doubt  about  the 
■oundoess  of  Mr.  Wynne's  conjecture.  Grand  jurors  are  designated  as 
"  indiotatores  "  in  several  of  our  old  documents.  Thus  the  statute  33 
Eentj  VI.,  cap.  2,  sect.  2,  describes  the  grand  jury  of  Lancashire  by  that 
name.  In  Stat.  1  Edward  III.,  cap  11,  and  17,  tiiey  are  called  "  enditours;" 
and  Chief  Justice  Hale  calls  them  "  indictors."  (Hist.  Flac.  Coronte,  vol.  ii., 
p.  152-3.)  The  word  has  ceased  to  be  used  in  this  sense,  and  now  means 
(where  it  is  used  at  all)  a  prosecutor  oi  penon  who  presents  a  bill  to  the 
grand  jury. 

"I  may  here  be  permitted  to  lament  that  we  have  no  running  commentary 
or  any  instructive  notes  on  the  codes  published  in  the  ancient  Laws  and 
Institutes  of  Wales.  That  the  English  translation  is  correctly  and  carefully 
executed  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  U 
throws  a  very  imperfect  light  on  the  meaning  of  the  text.  To  explain  and 
illnstrate  these  laws  .would  be  a  task  demanding  not  only  a  knowledge  of 
the  original  language,  but  some  technical  acquaintance  with  the  forms  and 
luBtory  of  local  law."  Edward  Smibse. 


Hr  Wvnnb  has  [xnnted  oat  the  following  Corrigmda  in  the  Notice!  of  WeUi  Doon- 
mcDts  above  referred  to.     Archaeologieil  JouTDal,  VoL  TI.,  p.  39i,  lines  S  and  21,  for 
"Avon"  read  "Aran;"  line  26,  between  '<festiun"and"MiGhaeliB"  intcrt  "  SancU  f 
''M<iamoatli''rei«{''MerioDatb;"  lut  line  bnt  one,  deb  an  indiealor,  twice 
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Jandakv  4,  1850. 
Frederic  OtTTRV,  Esq.,  F.S.A..  ia  the  Chair. 

Ah  accoufit  of  the  diacoveiy,  in  the  eartjr  part  of  the  last  jwe,  of  a 
remarkable  collection  of  gold  omamentB,  woa  read  ;  and  these  predoas 
relics  of  antiquitj,  by  the  kind  permiBsion  of  Lord  Diobt,  on  whose  estates 
in  Dorsetshire  they  bad  been  found,  were  aubmitted  to  the  meeting.  The 
discovery  was  made  in  January,  1849,  at  Whitfield  Farm,  in  the  parish  of 
Beerhackett,  five  miles  south  of  Sherborne.  They  con^st  of  aRnill»  of 
various  types ;  some  of  them  of  the  class  of  tore  ornaments,  and  others  plain  ; 
they  were  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Institute  through  the  obliging 
mediation  of  Hr.  William  Ffooks,  his  Lordship's  agent,  in  consequence  of 
early  notice  of  this  curious  discovery  communicated  to  the  Society  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Bingham.  The  accompanying  representations  exhibit  the  most 
interesting  of  the  armillffi,  and  the  fragments  of  a  singular  object  of 
unknown  use.  The  first  (Fig.  A)  is  formed  of  a  round  solid  bar,  without 
any  ornament,  slightly  increasing  in  thickness  towards  the  extremities  where 
the  ring  is  disonited,  the  ends  being  simply  cut  off  and  blunt.  Its 
weight  is  2  at.  2  dwts.  21  gr.  This  armlet  supplies  a  fresh  example 
of  the  curious  class  of  penannular  gold  ornaments,  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  Ireland,  but  more  rare  in  this  country.  A  specimen  of  the  penan-  . 
nular  gold  ring,  of  smaller  dimensions,  found  likewise  in  Dorsetshire, 
and  now  in  Mr.  Charles  Hall's  cabinet,  boa  been  ^tbd  in  the  last  volume 
of  the  Journal'  We  are  not  aware  that  any  plain  gold  armilla  of  the  ^- 
cise  type  now  supplied  had  hitherto  been  found  in  England,  their  form  being 
usually  with  the  extremities  considerably  dilated,  the  inner  side  flat,  or  else 
the  bar  tapering  considerably  towards  the  ends.'  The  ring  now  fonnd 
appears  to  present  thejirtt  step  from  the  penannular  ornament  formed  of  a 
simple  hoop  of  equal  thickness  throughout  (such  as  have  been  fonnd  in 
Ireland,  of  most  massive  dimensions'),  towards  the  remarkable  omaroenta 
with  the  ends  widely  dilated,  and  forming  cnps,  of  which  a  specimen,  found 
in  Yo^shire,  was  communicated  to  the  InsUtnte  by  Capt.  Harcourt.*  It 
deserves  notice  that  the  weight  of  the  penannular  armlet  here  represented, 
629  gr.,  is  divisible  by  nx  (within  a  fraction — a  single  grain),  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rule  asserted  by  Irish  antiquaries  in  regard  to  the  "  ring- 
money  "  of  the  Mster  kingdom. 

Fig.  B. — An  armlet  formed  of  an  annular  piece  of  plmn  wire,  fashioned  so 
that  the  disunited  extremities  form  loops,  through  which  either  a  lace  or  a 
metal  hook  might  be  passed,  if  any  such  means  of  attachment  were  dewred. 
Weight,  II  dwt.  5  gr.— A  second  armlet,  formed  with  a  double  wire,  and 
looped  extremities.  Weight,  II  dwt.  12  gr.  (276  gr.  divisible  by  6).  This 
elosely  resembles  the  last,  and  no  representation  of  it  is  ^ven. 

■  See  >  Memoir  on  uciual  ornuneatg  of  ■  One  found  in  eo.  Maith,iD  lB33,«ciKbt 

gold  fDDnd  in  EngUod,  Anhikeal.  Journil,        12  oi.     See  Dublin  Penn;  Journal,  vol.  i., 
vol.  <i.,  p.  56.  p.  413. 

'  Arcbuol.  Joonul,  vuL  \i.,  f.  61, 
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I^g.  C. — An  elegant  armlet  of  aimilar  fashion,  but  the  wires,  with  the 
exception  of  the  terminal  loops,  are  twisted.  Wught,  6  dwt.  3  gr.  The 
peculiar  fashion  of  these  omaraants  is  correctly  shown  in  the  annexed 
woodonts  :  aa  far  as  we  are  aware,  they  are  new  types  in  England.  There 
is  a  striking  resemblance  in  general  fashion  and  in  the  looped  extremities 
between  these  armiUie  and  the  ordinary  gold  bracelets  (asiwir)  worn  by  the 
Egyptian  women  at  the  present  time  ;  in  these,  however,  the  wires  are 
intertwined  into  one  Strand,  and  the  loops  are  recurred.  (3ee  Lane's 
Modem  Egypt,  toI.  ii.,  p.  361.) — Two  portions  of  a  tore  (not  figured). 
Weight,  2  OE.  6  dwt.  8  gr.  They  are  of  the  usual  fashion,  with  plain 
extremities  recurred,  and  dilated  towards  their  blunted  ends,  as  shown  in 
Ur.Birch'sUemoiron  the  tore  of  the  Celts  (Archaeol.  Joura,,Tol.  ii..  p.379). 
A  similar  fragment,  discovered,  in  1844,  on  one  of  the  hills  adjoining  to 
the  Vale  of  Pewsey,  was  exhibited  by  the  Earl  of  Ilcbester  in  the  Museum 
formed  during  the  Meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Salishnry.* 

Fig.  D. — Fragments  of  a  remarkable  ornament  of  gold,  the  nse  of  which, 
in  its  present  imperfect  state,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  They  consist  of 
pieces  of  a  tube  of  gold,  now  slightly  curved,  and  having,  at  intervals,  hollow 
beads  of  gold  attached  to  one  side  (see  woodcuts).  The  weight  of  the  tubes 
and  beads,  with  fonr  similar  beads,  not  attached  to  the  tubes,  is  6  dirt.  13  gr. 
Also  some  solid  portions  of  wire,  ornamented  at  intervals,  as  if  beads  of 
similar  form  to  those  already  mentioned  (double  truncated  cones)  were  strung 
upon  them.  Weight  of  these  fragments,  12  dwt.  18  gr.*  A  number  of 
gold  beads,  precisely  similar  in  form  and  average  sise,  strung  upon  a  bar  of 
met^  were  found  in  a  cairn  on  Chesterhope  Common,  in  the  manor  of 
Ridsdale,  in  1814.  Thej  were  presented  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Newcastle,  in  the  followmg  year,  by  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland.' 
His  Qrace  stated  that  he  had  seen  some  similar  beads  of  gold,  placed 
loosely  on  a  bar,  forming  the  guard  at  the  back  of  the  handle  of  a  sword, 
stated  to  be  of  the  Saxon  period,  which  had  been  exhibited  to  the  3o<nety 
of  Antiquaries  of  London,  some  years  previously.  This  description  appears 
to  indicate  an  object  in  some  degree  analogous  to  that  now  represented. 
Metal  heads,  of  precisely  similar  form,  found  in  Prussian  Saxony,  are  £gnred 
by  Kruse,  in  his  "  German  Antiquities."  ' 

The  curions  ornaments  eihibited  by  Lobd  Diobt,  were  found  about 
eighteen  inches  beneath  the  surface,  in  digging  druns  in  pasture  land. 
Nothing  else  had  been  discovered  near  tbe  spot,  within  a  mile  of  which,  in 
the  parish  of  LiUington,  several  skeletons  were  found,  laid  side  by  wde,  one 
of  them  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  about  ten  years  since.  Bones  are 
often  ploughed  up  there,  and  there  is  a  tradition  of  battles  fought  near  tbe 
place,  of  which  the  actual  names  of  fields, — Redlanda,  Manslayers,  &c., — 
are  in  some  degree  confirmatory. 

Mr.  Charleb  Loko  communicated  a  Notice  of  the  investigation  of  a 
British  tumulus  in  Berkshire,  directed  by  Mr.  Heniy  Long  and  himself 
some  years  since,  and  he  produced  a  portion  of  a  diminutive  vase,  found  with 
the  interment,  and  of  the  class  termed,  by  SirRiohard  C.  Hoare,  "  incense 

■  On  tbe  rabject  of  Tore-omuiieDti,  we  Wigener,  Huidbucli,  pi.  110,  He.  1103, 
Ardueologkil  Joanil,  toL  il.  p.  36B;  vol.  Klemm,  Handbuch,  pi.  II,  givn  ft  curiaiu 
iii.  p.  27  ;  ArchBologii,  vol.  iivii.  p.  1.  ring  or  collu,  hiving  a  row  of  globolu,  (pp>- 

*  The  weight  of  the  entire  coUectioa  Met  Tentljr  not  perfbnted,  affixed  along  one  nde, 

b;  Laid  D^hf  mi  6  nz.  17  dwt.  S  gr.  which   ma;  icne  to  illiutnte  the  peculiar 

'  Aichnalogia  fliana,  vol.  i.  p.  i.  object  a 

■  DeatMJieAltertli.  Halle,  1821.  Compare 
VOL.  VU. 
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Giipa."  From  the  frftgmeiits,  &ided  bj  a  repreaontadoa  drawn  at  the 
time,  a  careM  restoratioii  of  the  entire  form  has  been  obtained,  and  the 
accompanying  iUuatration  exhibits  accurately  the  fashion  of  this  curiomi 
little  vessel,  when  complete.  The  harrow  was  situated  near  Stanmore  Pann, 
at  Beedon,  south  of  the  Ilslej  Dowdb.  and  about  two  miles  south  of  East 
Ilslej.  On  April  13,  1815,  a  considerable  excavation  was  made  on  the 
Muth  ude,  from  whidi  the  farmer  had  previonsly  taken  a  quantity  of  earth 
to  fill  np  a  pit,  and  at  the  depth  of  about  ten  feet  a  Bmall  intenneot  was 
discovered.  Amoagtt  the  humed  bones,  the  fragments  of  the  small  um  were 
found.  This  deposit  lay  southward  of  the  centre  of  the  tumulus.  The 
bairow  was  of  the  kind  termed  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare  "bell  barrows;" 
Uironghont  the  soil  of  which  it  was  composed  there  appeared  reins  of 
charred  wood;  the  ditch  which  had  surrounded  the  tumulus  was  moah 
effaced  by  ploughing  over  it.  The  common  people  gave  the  name  of 
Borough,  or  Burrow,  Hill  to  it,  and  th^  had  a  vague  tradition  of  a  man 
called  Burrow  who  was  there  interred  in  a  coffin  of  preoious  metal.  Opera- 
tions having  been  resumed,  in  order  to  eiamine  the  centre  of  the  hill,  an 
excavation  was  made  from  the  north  side,  to  meet  that  previously  cut  on  the 
south.  The  work  was  much  impeded  by  the  abondanoe  of  flints  found  in 
the  soil,  as  also  by  a  violent  thunder-Btorm,  which  the  country  people 
regarded  as  in  some  manner  oaosed  by  l^e  sacrilegious  undertaking  to 
disturb  the  dead.  One  of  the  labourers  employed  left  the  work  in  eonse- 
c|acnce,  and  much  alarm  prevuled.  After  passing  the  &iota,  the  cutting 
entered  upon  the  clay,  which  again  was  characterised  by  the  appearance  of 
charred  wood.  Two  fragments  only  of  bone  were  found,  near  the  upper 
part  of  the  hill.  After  making  a  considerable  excavation,  a  r^ular  hori- 
tontal  layer  of  charred  wood  appeared,  placed  on  a  stratum  of  red  clay, 
probably  the  natural  soil  on  which  the  tumulus  bad  been  raised,  for  no 
appearance  of  disturbance  coold  be  traced.  The  workmen  found  seven  per- 
pendicular holes,  formed  almost  in  a  circle,  around  the  centre  of  the  barrow  ; 
they  were  about  a  foot  in  deptb,  and  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  were  partly 
filled  with  charred  wood.  Further  eicavatioDS  were  made,  but  no  otherinter- 
meat  was  brought  to  light.  It  had  been  reported  that  an  attempt  was 
made  twenty  years  previously,  by  night,  to  open  the  hill  on  the  east  aide,  in 
search  of  treasure,  but  it  was  frustrated  by  the  occurrence  of  a  thunder-storm. 
An  earthen  pitcher  of  ordinary  ^aied  ware  was  subsequently  dug  up  on 
Ae  west  side,  apparently  indicating  some  previona  disturbance,  but  the  even 
Btate  of  the  layer  of  charcoal,  above-mentioned,  clearly  showed  that  the 
centre  of  tbe  hillock  had  remained  hitherto  untouched.  The  observations  of 
Sir  Richard  Hoare  have  shown  that  the  interment  was  not  invariably 
centra] ;  and  he  remarka  tiiat  the  eianunations  of  the  larger  tumuli  gene- 
rally proved  unauccesaful.  He  alludes  to  the  feeling  of  auperstitdouB  drea4 
with  which  &e  peasantiy  regard  such  rifling  of  the  tomb  ;  a  feeling  to  which 
reiT  probably  it  may  be  due.  Hut  tnrnnli  have  so  generally  remained  undis- 
■    ■    ■       ■    -  ■     <•      ■ ' He 


judicial  vintation.  It  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  Ur.  Long  could 
prevail  upon  the  tenant-farmer  to  ^ve  consent ;  his  wifia,  moreover,  hod 
dreamed  of  treasure  concealed  <m  the  east  side,  "  near  a  wlute  iqiot."  *  The 

■  TheMobacnnlnditioMiniNlnBiKictlij  the  [waHnti  tt  Beedon  tint  tbt  "  fistnBM  ~ 
of  notice,  mad  nw;  be  curioiu  to  the  inquirer  inttbiWd  the  hill.  A  certiia  plon^nnn, 
into  "  Folk-lore.      There  wu  ■  tele  unongM      who  broke  hii  ihu*  nen  the  ipot,  went  to 
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nmiae,  that  ail  T&lnablea  diMOvered  ehoald  be  rendered  up  to  tbem,  at 
jth  Monred  tbeir  penniMion. 

The  eicaTBtioa  was  filled  up,  in  eartlieit  rewel,  oontaimDg  some  cmna  and 
a  roemdnal  of  the  search  thna  carried  oat,  ha^ng  been  deposited. 

The  little  Tase  {of  which  a  representation,  half  wig.  sice,  is  here  given), 
is  of  ashy  grey  ware,  the  soorings  very  strongly  marked,  and  defined  wi^ 
eonsideraUe  core  by  a  shaip  point.  A  enp,  of  similar,  but  more  rude  fashion, 
was  found  by  Sir  Richard,  with  an  inteiinent  of  burnt  hones,  in  a  tumulus 
on  Corton  Downs,  Wilts.'  Another  speoimen,  of  like  form,  with  perfora- 
tiona  at  tlM  udes,  and  remarkable  as  being  a  doiAle  cup,  baring  a  diviuoD 
in  the  middle,  so  that  the  cavity  on  either  aide  is  equal,  was  foond  at 
Winterboun  Stoke  ;*  and  a  few  other  examples  may  be  noticed,  found  in 
Wiltshire,  of  which  one,  with  perforated  sides,  is  covered  by  rows  of  hosaea 
like  nail-heads.'  These  httle  cups  ooeaaionally  have  only  the  lateral  bolea, 
as  if  for  suspenuon  ;  sometimeB  the  bottom  is  pierced  like  a  cullender,  and 
sometimes  ^y  are  bbricated  with  open  work,  like  a  rude  basket,  of  which 
the  most  elabwate  ezamjde  is  one  found  at  Bulfwd,  given  in  this  Jourttal 
(Vol.  vi.,  p.  B19).  They  appear  to  have  been  destined  lor  varioua  QMS 
besides  that  of  tkuribula,  and  doMrve  to  be  clasufiod  by  aid  d  more  de- 
tuled  inves^gadon. 

Mb.  Jabsz  Aujcs  reported  an  interesting  disoorery  illustrative  of  the 
same  subject,  and  supplying  an  example  of  these  diminutive  British /ctt2ta, 
hitherto  almost  exclusively  noticed  in  Wiltshire  tomuli.  He  communioated 
also  a  detailed  account,  with  drawings  supplied  by  Ur.  Eswih  Lssb,  of 
Worcester,  in  whose  posaesNon  the  am  is  now  preserved.  In  Kovember, 
1849,  Hr.  Lees  visited  die  Worceater^re  Beao<m,  on  the  range  of  heights 
immediately  above  Qreat  Ualvem,  and  met  with  some  of  the  pu'ty  engaged 
upon  the  new  Trigonometrical  Survey,  who  showed  him  part  of  a  hmnan 
cranium,  found  three  days  previously  in  excavating  on  the  summit  of  the 
beacon  to  find  the  mark  left  as  a  datum  during  the  former  Survey.  On 
uncovering  the  rock,  about  nine  inches  below  the  surface,  just  on  the  outer 
edge  towards  the  sonth  of  the  pile  of  loose  stones,  the  small  um  (here 
represented)  was  found  in  a  cavity  ti  the  nwk,  with  some  bones  and 
ashes.  The  nm  was  placed  in  an  inverted  poution,  covering  part  of  the 
ashes,  and  the  half-bumad  bones  lay  near  and  around  it.  Its  h^ht  is 
2)  inches  ;  breadth,  at  top,  3  inchea.  The  bottom  of  this  little  vessel  is 
nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickneas.  The  impressed  markings  are 
very  deficient  inregnlari^.  Another  deposit  of  bones,  but  without  an  um, 
was  also  found  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  heap  of  atonea,  marking  the  summit  t 
and  this  heap,  although  renewed  in  recent  tjtoes  as  a  kind  of  beacon,  very 
probably  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  cairn. 

The  discovoy  was  made  by  Private  Harkiss,  of  the  Royal  Ordnance 
Corps,  who  gave  the  fragments  of  the  um  to  Mr.  Lees,  On  further  exami- 
nation (^  the  spot,  some  bonea  were  collected ;  apd,  h«ng  submitted  to 
anatomical  examination,  th^  were  prouoonced  to  be  the  remaina  of  an  adnlt 
hnman  snl^ect,  which  had  undergone  cremation.  The  um  is  of  umple 
form,  somewhat  different  in  character  to  any  found  in  Wilts ;  it  beam  a 

get  Uwlt  to  mend  it,  but  od  ntunuDg  found       uhuI  on  Britiib  fietiUa. 
thmt  the  good  people  hid  tepiired  the  duiuge  '  Ibid.  o.  114. 

daring  hit  tbMDce. 

■  Ancient  Wilti,TDl.Lp.  109.    Diim.  3) 
in.     The   Koringi    ere    corded  line*,  men 
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ligiag  corded  line  both  externallj  and  within  the  lip,  impressed  upon  the 
Biirf&ce,  M  ahown  in  the  repreeentatioDs.     (See  Woodcuts,  half  orig.  size.) 

No  diBCOTery  of  any  British  urns  or  interments  upon  the  Halvera  Hills, 
had,  as  Mr.  Allies  obserred,  been  prevIouBljr  made.  The  conspicuoos  posi- 
tion of  tbe  site  where  tbis  deposit  was  found,  being  the  highest  point  <^  the 
rMige  in  ihe  part  adjoimng  Great  Malrem,  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was 
the  resting-place  of  some  ^eftun  or  person  noted  at  an  early  period  of  onr 
histoTj.  The  jewelled  ornament  of  gold  fonnd,  about  1650,  in  the  parish 
of  Colwall,  and  tba  more  recent  occurrence  of  a  vase  containing  Roman 
coins,  as  related  by  Mr.  Allies  in  this  Journal/  are  the  chief  diacoyeries  on 
record  as  made  upon  the  MolTem  range. 

The  Hon.  William  Owen  Stanley  communicated  notices  of  recent  disco- 
veries, indioatire  of  ancient  metallurgical  operations  in  North  Wales.  About 
eighteen  years  since,  an  old  working  was  broken  into  at  tbe  copper  mines 
at  Llandudno,  near  the  Qreat  Ormes  Head,  Caemarvonshire,  north  of 
Conway.  A  broken  slag's-hom,  and  part  of  two  mining  implements,  or 
picks,  of  broDse,  were  found,  one  abont  three  inches  in  length,  which  was 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wortbington,  of  Whitford,  who  at  Uiat  period  was 
lessee  of  the  mines.  The  smaller,  about  one  inch  in  length,  was  sent  by 
Hr.  Stanley  for  exhibition.  About  the  month  of  October  last,  the  miners 
broke  into  another  ancient  working  of  considerable  extent.  The  roof  and 
sides  were  encrusted  with  beautiful  stalactites,  to  which  the  mineral  hitd 
given  beauti^  hues  of  blue  and  green.  The  workmen,  unfortunately, 
broke  the  whole  in  pieces,  and  destroyed  the  effect,  which  was  described  as 
very  brilliani  when  torcb-light  was  first  introduced.  On  the  ground  were 
found  a  number  of  stone  mauls,  of  various  sizes,  described  as  weighing  from 
about  2  lb.  to  401b.,  and  rudely  fashioned,  having  been  all,  as  their  appear- 
ance suggested,  used  for  breaking,  pounding,  or  detaching  the  ore  from  the 
rock.  These  primitiTe  implements  are  similar  to  the  water-worn  stones  or 
boulders  found  on  the  sea-beach  at  Penmaen  Mawr,  from  which,  veiy  pro. 
bably,  those  most  suitable  for  the  purpose  might  have  been  selected.  Qreat 
quantities  of  bones  of  animals  were  ^so  found,  and  some  of  them,  as  the 
miners  conjectured,  had  been  used  for  working  out  the  softer  parts  of  die 
metallic  veins.  This,  however,  on  farther  examination,  appeared  impro- 
bable. These  reliquiaB  have  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Qnekett,  Curator  of  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  who  pro- 
nounces them  to  be  wholly  remains  of  animals  serving  for  the  food  of  man. 
He  found  amongst  them  bones  of  tbe  oi,  of  a  species  of  deer,  larger  than 
the  fallow  deer  (possibly  the  red  deer),  of  goats,  and  of  a  small  breed  <^ 
swine.  It  had  hewn  imagined  also,  that  the  bones  had  been  token  into  the 
cavern  by  wolves  or  foxes,  but  Mr.  Quekett  distinctly  refuted  this  notion,  no 
trace  of  gnawing  being  fonnd.  They  were  evidently  tbe  vestiges  of  the 
food  of  the  old  miners,  and  were  in  many  instances  coloured  by  the  copper, 
which  gave  a  bright  green  tinge  both  to  the  bones  and  the  Bt«ne  hammers, 
above  described.  A  semi-globolar  object  of  bronse  was  found,  about  li  in. 
diameter,  having  on  the  concave  side  the  stump  of  a  shank  or  spike,  as  it 
appeared,  by  which  it  might  have  been  attached  to  some  other  object.  This 
relic,  wiA  a  stone  maul,  had  come  into  the  possesion  of  Lady  Engine ;  they 
were  kindly  sent  by  her  for  examination.  On  another  stone  hammer  appeared 
marks  which  had  been  conjectured  to  be  rude  characters.  These  simple 
but  efiective  implements  seem  to  have  been  employed  generally  by  the  miners 

'  ArchusL  Journal,  vol.  ir.,  p.  366.    8«  dn  Mr.  Allin'  AntiqiiiUet  of  WorcMlcnkire. 
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of  former  times.  Mr.  Sunlef  stated  that  he  had  leen  sereral  nearly  Bimilar 
to  that  exhibited,  and  he  had  obtained  one,  HtUl  in  bis  posseBsion,  found  in 
ancient  workings  at  Amlvrch  Parjs  Mine,  in  Angleua.  It  is  of  hard  basalt, 
measuring  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  evidently  chipped  at  the  eztremitj  in 
t^e  operation  of  breaking  other  stony  or  mineral  substances.  The  miners 
at  Llandudno  obsored,  however,  that  their  predecessors  of  former  times  had 
been  nnabla  to  work  the  hardest  parts  of  the  rock,  in  which  the  richest  ore 
is  found,  for  they  have  recently  obtained  many  tons  of  ore  of  the  best  quality 
from  these  ancient  workings.  The  original  entrance  to  these  caverns  is  not 
now  to  be  traced.  There  was  some  appearance  of  the  effects  of  fire  or  smoke 
upon  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  cavern,  when  first  discovered.  Mr.  Stanley 
sent,  with  the  relics  above  mentioned,  another  rudely-shaped  implement  of 
stone,  found  near  Holyhead.  Some  of  these  mauls  were  described  as  "  two* 
handed;"  and  Mr.  Worthington  supposed,  from  the  appearances,  that  their 
nse  had  been  to  drive  wedges,  which  might  serve  to  split  the  rock. 

Pennant,  in  his  notices  of  ancient  mining  in  North  Wales,  in  Roman  times, 
states  thatminers  have  on  former  occasions  found  the  marks  of  fire  in  ancient 
mines,  which  he  seems  to  attribute  to  the  practice  of  heatmg  the  rock 
intensely  by  great  fires,  and  then  splitting  it  by  sudden  application  <^  water. 
He  was  in  possession  of  a  small  iron  wedge,  5i  inches  long,  found  in  working 
the  deep  fiasures  of  the  Dalar  Goch  strata,  in  the  parish  of  Disert,  Flintshire- 
Its  remote  age  was  shown  by  its  being  mnchincrusted  with  lead  ore.  He  states 
that  clnmsy  pick-axes,  of  uncommon  bulk,  have  been  foond  in  the  mines,  as 
also  buckets,  of  singular  construction,  and  other  objects  of  unknown  use.* 

Mb.Bdckiun  offered  some  interestingremarks  on  the  discoveries  recently 
made  at  Cirencester,  of  fhich  a  full  account  is  in  preparation  for  the  publi- 
cation announced  by  himself  and  Hr.  Newmarcb,  as  noticed  in  the  last 
volume  of  the  /oumof.  He  exhibited  a  full-sized  coloured  bacing  of  the 
fine  female  head,  an  impersonation  of  Summer,  and  called  attention  to  the 
chaplet  of  ruby-coloured  flowers  around  her  head,  which,  when  the  pavement 
was  first  found,  were  of  a  bright  verdigrease-green  colour,  as  shown  in  a 
drawing  submitted  to  the  Institute  at  a  former  meeting.  On  subsequent 
examination,  it  was  foond  that  these  parts  had  become  incrusted,  by  decom- 
position, with  a  green  cervgo,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  ruby  glass  being 
protoxide  of  copper.  This  incrustatiDn  had  been  removed,  and  Ae  vivid 
original  colouring  brought  to  light,  converting  the  chaplet  of  leaves  into  a 
garland  of  summer  flowers.  Hr.  Buckman  has  kindly  promised  a  detailed 
account,  with  some  valuable  particulars  regarding  ancient  colouring  mate- 
rials, the  result  of  careful  analysis,  to  be  given  in  a  future  Journal.' 

Ub.  W.  a.  Nicholboh,  of  Lincoln,  commonicated  notices  of  certain 
rudely-shaped  cylinders  of  baked  clay,  found  near  IngoldmeJls,  on  the 
coast  of  Lincolnshire.  These  singular  objects,  locally  called  "  hand 
bricks,"  having  been  apparently  formed  by  squeezing  a  portion  of  clay 
in  the  clenched  band,  are  found  in  no  small  quantity  washed  up  after  gales 
of  wind,  by  which  they  are  dislodged  from  the  beds  of  black  mud  off  that 
coast,  in  which  the  hand-bricks  are  imbedded.  The  sea,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, has  encroached  largely  on  the  shores  in  that  part  of  the  eastern 
coasts,  and  local  tradition  afSrms  that  fonndalions  of  two  parish  churches, 

'  Tom  in  Walu  in  1773,  Toi.  L,  p.  S2.  lut  Yolume,  p.  437,ii  in  ■  fomrd  tlMi.ud 

'  TbewDtkiUiutrmUT^ofuicieiitCariniiHn,  will  ifaortlj  be  publiilied.     Sulxcriben  may 

projected  in  »  verj  ^iriled  muiner  \j  TAean.  tend  Ihdr  nunei  lo  Mom.  BuIbj,  Cirencn- 

Newmuch  ind  Buckmu,  ti  auled  in  our  wr,  or  Mr.  Bell,  Fleet  Street 
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sabmerged  in  the  Oenoan  Oce&n,  may  still  be  B«en  at  vary  low  tides,  off 
the  neighbourhood  of  iDgoldmollB.  The  hand-bricki  measure  in  ten^h  about 
31  to  4  inches,  the  diameter  is  nioetlj  greater 
at  one  eztremit;,  apparentlj'  the  base,  formed 
by  a  sudden  pressure  on  a  flat  surface :  it 
is  about  2)  inches,  and  the  lesser  diameter 
about  1  i  or  2  inches.  It  is  remarkable  that 
tbej  appear  to  hare  been  formed  moetly 
wi^  the  l&ft  hand.  Tragnienta  of  mde  pot- 
tery have  oocaaionollj  been  found  with  the 
brioks.  Ur.  Nicholson  presented  a  specimen 
of  the  bricks  to  the  Muaeum  of  the  Institute. 
(See  Woodcnt.)  Another  was  eihibited  by 
the  BcT.  T,  Beynardson,  in  the  Uoseum 
formed  at  Lincoln  during  the  meeting  of  the 
Institute.  It  was  precisely  similar  in  fashion, 
and  was  described  as  baring  been  found 
amongst  the  restiges  of  a  submerged  church, 
near  Wunfleet,  being  supposed  to  hare  been 
used  in  its  construction. 

Ub.  PaAKKs  laid  before  the  meeting  an- 
other "  hond-brick,"  found  in  Guernsey,  and 
closely  resembling  those  which  hare  been 
noticed  in  Lincolnshire :  in  general  appearance  and  dimensiiHia  they  are 
identical.  It  had  been  giren  to  him  by  Mr.  Lukis  ;  and  Mr.  Franks  stated 
that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  that  distinguished  archaeologist,  these 
cylinders  had  serred  some  purpose,  probably  as  supports  for  the  ware  when 
placed  in  the  kiln,  in  ancient  potteries  in  the  Channel  Islands.  The 
occurrence  of  fragments  of  fietiiia  with  the  bricks  found  in  Lincolnshire, 
appears  to  corroborate  this  conjecture  regarding  their  use  in  the  operation 
of  firing  ware. 

It  hu  been  stated  that  restiges  of  Roman  occupation  may  be  traced  on 
the  coast  of  Lincolnshire.  In  the  district  of  East  Holland,  there  is  an  ancient 
ttubankment,  commencing  south  of  Wainfleet,  and  following  the  line  of  the 
coast,  towards  I ngoldmells,  designated  as  the  "  Roman  bank." 

Ur.  Edward  A.  Fbeeman,  Author  of  the  "  History  of  Architecture," 
communicated  on  interesting  account  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  remains  existing 
in  the  church  at  Irer,  Bucks,  disoorered  during  recent  works  of  restoration. 
Some  portions  of  masonry,  apparently  of  an  earlier  age  than  the  Norman 
work  of  that  fabric,  were  brought  to  light,  with  indications  that  the  original 
building  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  This  memoir  will  be  giren  in  a  future 
Journal. 

The  Ret.  Fbakcib  Dtsoh  laid  before  the  Meeting  a  detailed  plan  of  recent 
discoTeries  at  Qreat  Ualrern,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Abbey  Church, 
accompanied  by  notices  of  the  pn^ess  and  results  of  late  eicarationa,  in 
the  direction  of  which  he  had  taken  an  actire  part.  The  foundations  of  the 
Lady  Chapel  and  some  adjacent  buildings  hare  been  brought  to  light ;  the 
only  indication  which  had  been  [»eeerred  of  the  form  of  that  portion  of  die 
structure,  is  giren  by  Thomas,  in  the  plan  taken  about  1725.  (Antiquitates 
Frioratua  Uajoris  Ualreme,  &e.)  The  dimensions  proved  to  be  inaccu- 
rately laid  down.  The  remains  of  a  crypt  and  the  springers  of  a  groined 
roof  were  found,  of  on  earlier  period  tl^  the  eiisdng  conrentual  church. 
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Some  indioation  of  thii  crjpt  hod  prerionslj  been  Dodoed  in  the  appearance 
of  a.  small  doorwaj  in  the  eaBtem  wall  of  the  church,  and  of  a  descent  from 
it.  Subieqaent  inveHtigation  has  brought  to  light  other  vestiges,  with  the 
foundations  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Ursula,  forming  a  kind  of  transept  on  the 
south  side  ;  also  portions  of  tile-payenient  and  details  which,  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  intereeting  examination,  will  be  more  fully  described,  with  the 
plan  kindlj  presented  to  tUe  Institute  hy  111.  Dyson.  The  remains  of  the 
cTjyt  were  conddered  to  be  of  the  Early  English  period,  but  fragments  of 
tracery  and  mouldings  found  in  it,  probably  the  d^rii  of  the  superstmoture 
(the  Lady  Ch^iel),  were  of  a  later  style. 

antiquilfeU  inU  SSirtU  at  9rt  iji^ttA. 

By  the  Cambridgb  Autiqdaeuh  Society. — A  bronse  fibuU,  of  Roman 
workmanship,  with  enamel  of  red  and  blue  colour  inlaid  on  the  central 
boss.     A  fibula  of  similar  fashion,  but  Toried  in  the  enamelled  design,  may 
be  seen  in  Montfanoon,  Ant.  tome  iiL  pi.  29.     A  bronco  fibula,  of  the  harp 
abape,  found  with  Roman  remains  at  Stanford  £ury,  near  Sheffoid,  Bed- 
fordshire, in  1834.     An  acconnt  of  die  disooTeriea  there  made,  is  pren 
in  the  Tranaactiona  of  the  Cambridge  Society,  in  a  Uemoir  by  Sir  Henry 
Dryden,  Bart.,  p.  20.     A  cariona  fibula,  formed  of  one  piece  of  brass 
wire,  5^  inches  in  length,  the  elastic  spring  of  the  aau  being  contriTed  by 
four  oonrtdutionB  of  die  wire.     It  was  found  at  Firton,  Bedfordahire  (/&., 
p.  21.)     Two  round  white  stones,  or  pellets  of  Titreoua  paste,  conrez  at 
top,  the  under  aide  flat.     Four  of  a  white  colour,  and  one  block  one  were 
discovered  together,  with  variouB  Roman  remains,  "  Samian"  ware,  Ac,,  at 
Stanfra^  Bury,  near  Sbefibrd.     Tbe  late  Mr.  Inskip  supposed  that  they  bad 
been  used  fwr  some  game.     In  a  fresco  at  Pompeii,  representing  Mede* 
meditating  the  mnider  of  her  children,  they  Kppeax  playing  with  block  and 
white  calctiii  on  a  table  resembling  our  draught-board.     Tbey  may,  how- 
erer,  have  been  used  for  the  aiaeut  or  connting.board.     The  representation 
here  giren  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  original. 
Also  a  tenera  (?)  or  round  counter,  impressed 
with  the  letter  E,  and  Roman  numerals  XII. 
It  is  of  burnt  clay,  of  a  red  colour,  and  well 
compacted.    Numerous  round  conntera  of  this 
description  have  been  found  in  various  places, 

and  occasionally  with  Roman  remvns.     On     •  — —r 

one  found  in  Northamptonshire,  and  commu- 
nicated by  tbe  Ker,  Abner  Brown,  of  Pytch- 
ley,  tbe  like  initial  B  appears  over  the 
nnmeral  III.  There  are  several  in  the  Mn- 
BenmoftheHon.RiohardNerille.  Thartme 
age  and  intention  remain  to  ha  determined. 

With  these  antiquities  were  also  exhibited 
two  yery  interesting  circular  fibube,  of  the 

"  saucer  "  form,  found  by  the  late  Mr.  Inskip        Tiam.  at  c^.  ongta»i  iIh. 
at  Sbefibrd.'    They  have  been  supposed  to 

belong  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  and  were  discovered  in  an  ancient 
cemetery,  in  which  numerous  Anglo-Roman  vases  and  remains  were 
found,  but  the  interments  were  probably  of  successiTe  periods  of  occu- 

'  Sn  Momoit  bj  Sir  Henrj  DfJ^'"'  ^^^  Tr«u«tioii»  of  Urn  Cimbridge  Sncictf ,  p.  12. 
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pAtioQ.  These  interesUng  brooches  were  gilt,  the  centre  cbaeed  with  a 
peculiar  design  (see  Woodcuts  of  fibtJffi),  surrounded  by  impresBed  orna- 
ment. The  decoration  was  similar  in  both  eiamplea.  The  octu  had 
been  of  iron.  Fibulie  of  this  type  are  rare :  the  finest  examples  known 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Neville,  and  were  formerly  in  the 
Husenm  at  Stowe.  They  were  found  at  Ashendon,  Bucks,  and  are  of 
very  nnusnal  ate,  diam.  di  inches.  They  are  jewelled,  and  the  ammge- 
ment  of  •mameot  is  cruciform.  A  bronze  fibula,  of  the  same  type,  found  at 
Stone,  in  Bucks,  is  eograTed  in  the  Archieologia,  VoL  zii.,  p.  £45.  Two 
others,  fonnd  in  Gloucestershire,  are  girea  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archae- 
ological Association,  Vol.  ii,,  p.  54,  and  Vol.  iT.,  p.  53. 

By  Db.  Mantell. — A  beautiiiil  gold  ring,  set  with  an  imcut  sapphire, 
found  on  Flodden  Field. — The  seal  of  the  Deanery  of  Paulet,  co.  Somerset, 
fonnd  near  Winchester, 

By  the  Ret.  Z.  Venableb,  Local  Secretary  in  Sussex. — Impreeuon  from 
the  sepulchral  brass  of  an  eccleuastio,  in  the  mass-vestment,  from  the  church 
of  Emberton,  Bucks.  The  figure  measures  301  inches  long.  From  the 
upraised  hands  proceeds  an  inscribed  scroll — "  Ion  preyth'  the  sey  for  by 
a  pat'  nost'  &  an  aue."  The  inscription  beneath  the  feet  is  singular,  com- 
memorating the  benefactions  of  the  deceased  in  service-books  giren  to  certain 
churches — "  Orate  p'  aia  U'ri  Johls  Mordon  si's  andrew  quond'm  Rectoris 
isti'  eccl'ie  qni  dedit  isti  eccl'ie  portoe  missal'  ordinal'  p's  oculi  in  crat'  ferr' 
Honnal'  p'cessional'  &  eccl'ie  de  Obey  oatholicon  legend  aur'  ii  portos  in 
crat'  ferr  it  eccl'ie  de  Hullemortofi.  partes  in  crat'  ferr'  &  alia  omamenta. 
qui  obijt  (blank)  die  Mens'  {blmk)  An°  dui  U°.  CCCC°.  X  (blank)  cuius 
aie  p'piciet'  deus  Ame."  The  dates  hare  never  been  inserted,  this  sepul- 
chral portraiture  having  been  placed  in  his  lifetime,  probably  before  142U,  and 
in  commemoration  of  his  donations,  possibly  as  a  security  for  their  preserva- 
tion, as  was  frequently  sought  by  the  anathema,  "  guicvtiqw  alienaverit." 
The  term  crat'  ferr'  has  not  been  explained,  and  some  conjectural  interpre- 
tations were  suggested.  Crata  or  cratet  is  a  grating,  snch  as  the  inclosure 
of  a  tomb  or  chtincel;  the  treUiced  railing  near  an  altar  is  termed  "  cralicea 
/errea."  It  may  perhaps  imply  a  kind  of  iron  frame  or  lectern  on  which 
iko  Forthose  (port^oriwn)  missal,  ordinal,  and  other  books  thus  given  were 
{daced,  or  a  grated  receptacle  for  their  safe  preservation.*  The  donor  pos- 
sibly took  his  alios  from  HiU-ifor(«n,  a  pansh  in  Warwickshire,  to  which 
he  gave  a  portiforium  and  omameate  of  sacred  use,— omamenta,  a  term 
denoting  the  Teseels  or  customary  appliances  of  the  tdtar. 

Bj  lut.  Wat. — Impressions  from  several  iocised  slabs  existing  in  France, 
comprLuug  die  effigies  at  3t.  Denis,  attribut«d  to  two  abbots  of  that 
monastery  (see  the  representations  givKi  in  this  Journal,  p.  48],  and  the 
fine  figure  of  the  architect  by  whom  Ulo  earlier  portions  of  the  Abbey  Church 
of  St.  Ouen,  at  Rouen,  were  built, — namely,  the  choir  and  chapels  surround- 
ing it.  The  work  commenced  a.d.  1319.  No  record  of  his  name  has  been 
ascertained.  He  holds  a  tablet,  on  which  is  traced  a  window  and  cornice, 
resembling  precisely  the  work  attributed  to  his  design.  Also,  the  beautiful 
figure  of  John,  Chancellor  of  Noyon,  who  died  1350.  This  slab  is 
preserred  at  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  and  is  represented  admirably 
in  "  Shaw's  Dresses  and  Decorations." 

■  Tha  gnting  of  lb*  Pu-lalorj  in  numute-  cu^o — "  ubi  fr>.tTM  (d  jwUendniu  h  tubpo- 
flM  wu  called  cratit.  Duangs  dt«  ■  atn  ulili  lunt.  Pdlyondcli  i^iedn  in  foi^ 
pMoge  in  nbich  uientioD  ocean  of  the  crati-      mam  mdi  cfficu." 
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Bj  Mr.  Maohuo. — k  beautiful  casket  <tf  the  choicest  enamelled  work  of 
Limogea,  of  the  sixteenth  ceatut7.  The  cover  is  ridged,  like  the  roof  of  a 
house ;  dimeusioiis,  6|  inches  bj  4(  inches ;  height  about  5  ioches.  The 
paJDtingB  are  in  griiaille,  witji  sli^^t  flesh  tints,  greeu  and  blue  tints  are 
partially  employed.  The  subjects  are  chiefly  from  Old  Testament  Histoiy, 
representing  the  death  of  Abel,  Lot  leaTing  Sodom,  Moses  and  the  Ootdei^ 
Calf,  the  Israelites  gathering  Uanna,  Da«id  and  Qoliath,  Daniel  in  the 
Lions*  den,  Daniel  destroying  the  dragon  Bel,  the  Boming  of  the  Magical 
Books,  and  the  preservation  of  the  ScriptureH  concealed  is  a  receptacle  like 
atomboTTaalt;— "SEP.  LARCHO:  DV.  VIES.  TESTEMAN." 

By  Mb.  Webb. — An  enamelled  reliquary  of  the  work  of  Limoges,  in  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  Its  dimensions  are  6  inches  by  2^  inches  ; 
height,  7}  inches,  including  a  pierced  crest.  The  form  is  that  of  the  high- 
ridged  shrine.  It  exhibits,  at  the  ends,  two  figures  of  saints,  with  red 
nimbs,  apparently  a  male  anid  a  female  figure  ;  at  the  sides  are  demi-figares, 
bearing  books;  it  is  enriched  with  imitative  gems,  uncut,  and  has  tranrene 
bonda  of  eiqnifflte  turquMse-colonred  enameL 


Fbbbcabt  1,  1850. 
OcTATics  MoROAH,  Esq.,  M.P.,  IB  the  Chair. 
Mb.  W.  Wynnk  Pfoulses  communicated  notices  of  his  investigations, 
during  the  past  summer,  of  certain  ancient  remains  ia  the  interesting  dis- 
trict of  the  Clwydian  Bills,  Denbighshire,  and  he  laid  before  the  pieeting 
Tsrions  fragments  of  fictile  vessels  there  discovered,  interesting  as  evidence 
of  the  age  and  people  to  whom  these  vestiges  are  to  be  assigned. 
The  exCBTstions  were  made  in  ad  encampment  crowuing  the  summit  of 
Moel  Fcnlli,  a  conical  bill  south  of  Moel  Famma,  about  three  miles  west  of 
Ruthin.  Portions  of  ancient  ware,  of  various  kinds,  were  brought  to  light, 
not  many  inches  below  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  and  underneath 
the  rampart  on  the  north-east  of  the  camp,  the  side  of  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  scarp  away  for  about  six  inches,  in  order  to  reach  these  remains  : 
there  were  Bshes  mixed  in  the  adjacent  soil.  The  specimens  appear  to  be 
all  of  Anglo-Roman  fabrication,  and  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  ware;  one  ia 
incrusted  with  small  particles  of  hard  stone,  as  found  on  the  inner  surface  of 
some  "  Samian  "  vessels  and  nwrtaria.  Mr.  Ffoulkes  stated,  that  there  Js 
an  um  preserved  in  the  Caernarvon  Museum  which  is  incrusted  in  like 
manner.  Another  specimen  was  decorated  with  scroll  patterns,  laid  on 
superficially  in  thick  slips  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  vase  itself.  Some 
researches  were  also  made  at  Moel  Gaer,  part  of  Moel  Famma,  and  at  Moel 
Arthur,  to  the  northward  of  it.  In  these  two  encampments  fragments  of 
Roman  pottery  were  found,  of  a  red  colonr,  and  other  ordinary  wares  of  the 
coarser  description,  but  sufficing  amply  to  show  that  these  singular  hill- 
fortresses,  on  the  confines  of  Deubighsbire  and  Flintshire,  hod  been  occupied 
by  the  Roman  invaders,  although,  probably,  constructed  as  places  of  security 
in  much  earlier  times.  Mr.  Neville,  on  examming  the  portions  of 
various  ware  exhibited,  expressed  his  persuasion  that  they  were  all  of 
Anglo-Roman  fabrication,  and  similar  in  character  to  those  which  had  become 
so  familiar  to  him  in  the  course  of  bis  frequent  excavations  at  Chesterfonl. 
Mr.  Ffoulkes  intimated  his  intention  of  prosecuting  his  investigation  at  some 
future  occasion. 

TOL,  VII.  L 
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Mr.  Yatks  read  an  interesting  communication,  which  he  had  received 
since  t)ie  publication  of  his  Memoir  on  the  use  of  Bronse  celta,  from 
Dr.  C.  J,  Tbomsen.  of  Copenhagen:  Ho  had  kindly  sent  two 
drawings,  copied  in  the  annexed  wood-cuts,  which  show  the 
form  of  the  "  paalstnT,"  now  used  in  Iceland,  and  called  there 
bj  that  name.'  Thej  are  drawn  one-eighth  of  the  real  size  : 
the  blade  is,  consequently,  about  8  centimetres  (rather  more 
than  three  inches)  broad.  The  larger  of  the  two  implements  is 
1'09  metre  long,  including  its  haft.  T)ie  only  circnmstance  in 
which  it  differs  from  the  ancient  celt  of  Mr.  Du  Nojers  fourWi 
class,  is  that,  instead  of  being  attached  to  the  haft  bj  thongs  or 
cords,  as  Mr.  Yates  had  suppcwed  to  hare  been  the  case  anciently, 
in  these  implements  the  bottom  of  the  shaft' is  bound  by  ait  iron 
ring  ;  and  there  seems  to  he  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  metallic 
ring  may  have  been  used  occasionally  in  ancieDt,  just  as  in 
modem    times.     Dr.  Thomsen  re- 


part  t]te  clodt  of  earth,  viKich,  tn 
Iceland,  i*  dag  and  not  ploughed. 
Tins  presents  a  striking  coincidence 
with  the  precepts  of  Roman  writers 
on  agriculture  :  "  Nee  minus  dolabra 
quam  vomere  bubulcus  utatur ;"  and 
"  Glebffi  dolabris  dissipandra."  The 
reader  will  observe  in  the  larger  of 
these  two  figures  a  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Yates'  conjecture  respecting  the 
use  of  the  vangila.  In  addition  to 
the  numerous  localities  mentioned  in 
his  Memoir,  Dr.  Thomsen  has  heard 
that  palstaves  have  been  found  in 
ancient  stone  quarries  in  Qreeoe. 

Mr.  Yates  exhibited  also  drawings 
of  some  remarkable  bronze  celts, 
preserved  at  Paris,  in  the  Unaeums 
of  Antiquities  at  the  Lonvre  and  at 
the  fiibliotheque  Nationale.  They 
are  novel  types,  unknown  among 
English  antiquities  of  this  nature. 
Another  bronze  object,  which  he  had 
noticed  on  the  continent,  appeared 
to  have  been  intended  to  form  ^e 
core  of  a  mould. 

Mr.  Birch  communicated  a  memoir  illustrative  of  au  interesting  fragment 
of  basalt,  portion  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  calendar,  in  the  form  of  a  circular 
vase,  and  sculptured  with  hieroglyphics,  amongst  which  occur  twice  the 
cartouches  containing  the  name  and  titles  of  Philip  Arrhideeus.  This  frag- 
ment comprises  the  month  Tybi,  corresponding  to  November,  with  part  of 


>  Maning,  pcrhipi.  tha  labouring  HmS, 
from  tbe  Ic«luidie  verb  pvla,  o¥  pal  a,  to  U- 
boiu.    Hr.  Yatet  bn  tiith  much  kindnm 
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October.  lu  vahe  conusta  in  iIb  being  an  addition  to  the  Bmall  Dumber  of 
monuments  of  the  earl;  period  of  the  Bwaj  of  the  Laddie  in  Egjpt.  Mr. 
Birch  fixes  its  date  as  between  B.C.  323 — 306.  No  monument  of  the  raiga 
of  ArrbidteuB  exiBts  in  the  Britinh  Uuseum.  This  curious  relic  had  been 
recentlj'  found  amongst  the  an^quarian  collections  of  the  late  Ambrose 
GloTor,  the  Surrey  Antiquary,  at  Reigate,  and  it  was  brought  before  the 
Institute  hj  Thomab  Habt,  Esq.,  of  that  town,  its  present  posBessor.' 

Dr.  Thukhhau  gave  a  report  of  the  recent  examination  of  tumuli  in 
Yorkshire,  some  of  which  have  been  assigned  to  the  Danish  period.  See 
this  Notice  at  a  previoiu  part  of  this  Jowrtud,  p.  33. 

The  Rbt.  J.  L.  Fktit  oommuaicated  a  memoir  on  the  remarkable  features 
of  Qillingham  Charch,  accompaniod  by  numerous  beautiful  illustrations, 
reserved  for  publication  in  a  future  number. 

ICajob  Datis,  52nd  Regt.,  gave  an  account  of  churches  in  Brecknock- 
shire, illustrated  by  many  interesting  drawings.  It  will  be  found  at  a 
prerious  page.  He  exhibited  also  several  drawings  of  choice  enamelled 
objects,  views  of  architectural  remuns  in  Ireland,  and  other  subjects. 

The  Key.  Edmuhd  Venables,  referring  to  the  early  examples  of  the  use 
of  Arabic  numerals,  cited  in  the  last  volume  of  the  JounuU*  and  that 
existing  at  Heathfield  Church,  Susaei,  1445,  stated  to  be  the  earliest 
observed  on  any  architectural  work,  expressed  the  wish  that  further  inves- 
tigation of  this  curious  subject  might  be  encouraged,  and  that  the  members 
of  the  Institute  should  he  invited  to  send  dbtices  of  any  other  dates  uf  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  other  partB  of  the  country.  He  sent  two  dates,  one 
(only  three  years  later  than  that  noticed  at  Heathfield]  from  the  Lych-gate 
at  Bniy,  Berkshire,  the  other  from  a  quarry  in  the  window  of  a  passage 
leading  from  the  kitchen  to  the  hall,  at  St.  Cross,  Hants.  The  first  is  the 
date  1448,  carved  on  one  of  the  wooden  posts  supporting  the  Lych-gate,  on 
the  left  hand  on  entering  the  church-yard  ;  the  wood  is  much  weathered  by 
exposure,  and  the  surface  too  rough  to  admit  of  a  very  precise  facsimile 
being  taken.  The  annexed  representation,  however,  gives 
an  accurate  notion  of  the  forms  of  the  numerals.  The 
4»iginals  measure  about  I  i  inch  in  height.  The  Lych-gate 
itself  is  a  structure  of  considerable  interest,  having  two 
ancient  chambers  over  it,  connected  with  some  charitable  bequest.*  It 
has  been  partly  modernised,  the  plaster  panel-work  having  given  place  to 
brick.  An  account  of  Bray  and  of  this  building  has  been  given  by  the 
Kev.  G.  Qorham.  in  the  "  Collectanea  Topographic  a.'' 

The  date  at  SL  Cross  (see  wood-cut,  next  page]  occurs  with  the  motte^ 
"Dilexi  sapientiam,"  being  that  of  Robert  Shirbome,  Master  of  the  Hospital, 
collated  to  the  see  of  St.  David's  in  1505.  The  sinjrular  appearance  of  the 
numerals  had  per[dex«d  many  viMtors,  but  the  difficulty  was  solved  by 
Ur.  Gunner,  who  ascertuned  that  the  window  having  been  re-leaUed,  the 

3aarry  was  reversed,  the  coloured  side  being  now  the  external  one.  The 
ate  prores  accordingly  to  be  1497.'  These  numerals  measure  about  I^ 
inches  in  hught. 

The  Rbt.  W.GuNHER  sent  also  rubbings  from  two  other  datea  at  St.Croes, 


Tbb  Knlptnn  bu  bean  drawn  by  Mr.       Tfae  accm  to  tfacH  roonn  ii  bj  K  picliirNiina 
lomi,  mnd  will  b»  dven  with  Mr.  Birch'i       open  tnirouo  on  tbe  out  aide  of  the  building. 
■      ■  -  •  ....  .  .     "ough,  in  hii 

bvGoo»^lc 


, It  JounuL  •  It  hu  been  enprnyed  bv  Gough, 

)  Archaeol.  Journal,  toI.  vi.,  p.  2S1.  flepulchisl  MonuuianU. 

*  Tbe]'  mrs  occupied  by  poor  ilnuwomen. 
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oatred  on  stone,  and  of  the  times  of  the  same  Master.  One  of  these  is  in 
the  porter's  lodge,  the  other  on  the  mantle-piece  of  the  fire-place  in  an  upper 
chamber,  now  called  "  the  Nun's  room,"  part  of  the  old  Masters'  lodgiog, 
supposed  to  hare  been  the  work  of  Robert  Shirborne.  It  is  carved  on  » 
Boroll,  as  follovs— "  R  S  Bileii  Sapleciam  anno  do^  1503.* ' '  The  date  is 
the  same  in  both  instances,  and  the  unusual  form  of  the  5  (umilar  to  the 
letter  b)  renders  it  ileserring  of  special  notice.  This  form  ooours,  however, 
in  the  "chiSres  Tulgaires  de  France,"  given  bj  De  Vaiaes.*  It  is  found 
in  the  date  of  the  sepulchral  brass  of  Robert  Mayo,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Marj,  Coslanj,  Norwich,  given  in  Mr.  Wright's  curious  memoir  "on  the 
antiquity  of  dates  expressed  in  Arabic  Numerals,"  in  the  Joivnal  of  the 
Arcbaeological  Association.'  It  is  identical  with  the  character  qtdnas,  the 
fifth  of  the  numerical  symbols  used  by  Gerbert,  in  the  system  of  calculation 
introduced  about  the  close  of  the  tenth  centuiy. 


'I 


Mr.  GntfKBK  subsequently  communicated  a  notice  of  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Episcopal  manor-house  at  Bishop's  Waltham,  Hants,  consisting  of 
an  extensive  range  of  buildings,  formerly  the  bishop's  stables,  and  in  later 
times  used  as  a  malt-house.  At  the  end  of  this  building  is  a  cottage,  in 
the  wall  of  which  is  to  be  seen  inserted  a  sculptured  stone,  bearing  an 
escutcheon  of  the  arms  of  Thomas  Langton,  Bishop  of  Winchester  (a  oross 
charged  with  three  roses),  and  beneath  it  the  date  1493,  as  here  represented, 
being  the  year  in  which  he  was  translated  to  that  see 
from  Salisbury.  The  stone  is  decayed  and  the  Arabic 
numerals  somewhat  worn,  especially  the  second,  of 
which  one  extremity  is  now  broken  away;  the  figure 
was,  however,  evidently  the  Arabic  4. 

The  curious  piece  of  plate  presented  by  the  same  Bishop  Langton 
to  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  (aa  stated  by  Godwin),  and  still  there 
preserved,  usuaUy  termed  the  "Anathema  cup,"  bears  an  inscription, 
in  which  both  Roman  and  Arabic  numerals  are  found  united.  It  is  as 
follows :— C  langton  tDinton'  rpi  aalt  ptnbrail)ft  olim  ioti'  itVit  tiOc 
taddia  coop'tA  tint  ault  1*4-9-7  qui  afunHbtrit  aiiat!)nna  fit. 
ixtii.  hnl. 

The  anathema  has  not  availed  for  the  preservation  of  the  cover  of  this 
taiiea,  &  representation  of  the  cap  is  given  in  Mr.  Smith's  interesting 
"  Specimeiu  o{  College  Plate,"  (Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society,  vol.  i.) 

Mr.  Oitvbt  presented  to  the  Institute  a  plaster  cast  of  another  date, 
1494,  in  Arabic  numerals,  which  is  seen  over  the  west  door  of  the  church 

'  Tbu  ■nollo,Mr.  Ounuer  Mtod,  occun  in  Campion,  tod  the  cipiul  wu  prabtblf  re- 

ons  dtber  poiitioii,  on  the  bIohb  capital  of  k  moVEd  from  »me  other  place, 

brick  coliuaa,  lupportiDg  a  kind  of  oriel  win-  '  DictioDuire  de    Diplonutique,  Tel.  i., 

dow  in  the  opper  gjlery  of  the  cloiiten,  on  PI.  v. 

ttie  outwde.    Thii  it  the  work  of  Biihop  '  Vol.  ii,,  p.  160.    See  (1m  p.  64. 
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^o  Shield,  found  oear  Hiirlecb.  N^r 
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of  Honkeii  Uodlej,  Middlesex.  A  repreaentation  is  giren  in  Camden's 
"  Britftnnift."  The  church  ii  Buppowd  Ui  have  beea  erected  by  Edward  IV., 
u  «  chontrj  for  the  performance  of  moasee  for  the  souU  of  those  who  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Bamet,  in  1491.  On  the  dexter  side  of  the  date  is  a  rose, 
And  OD  the  other  a  wing,  which  hare  been  explained  as  a  canting  derioe  for 
the  name  Bosewing,  one  of  the  pnore  (?)  of  Walden,  te  iriiich  house  fladlej 
beloDged.  The  same  derioe  occurs  orer  one  of  tiie  arches  of  Enfield  church, 
also  dependent  on  Walden.* 


antiqmtU  mil  EEBoiU  at  9rt  ejr^aUeli. 

By  Mr.  Williak  W.  E.  Wtnhb,  of  Sion.— A  round  buckler  of  thin 
bronie  plate,  irith  a  central  boss,  on  the  reverse  of  which  is  a  handle  ;  it  is 
omuneated  with  aeven  concentrio  raised  circles.  It  was  found  in  a  peat 
moss,  at  a  depth  of  about  12  inches,  near  a  very  perfect  cromlech,  about 
400  yards  south-east  of  Harlech,  and  lay  in  an  erect  position,  as  Mr.  Wynne 
had  clearly  ascertained  by  the  marks  perceptible  in  the  peat  where  it  waa 
found.  One  part,  being  near  the  sorface,  had,  in  consequence,  become 
decayed,  but  the  remainder  is  in  excellent  preserration.  (See  woodcut.) 
It  measures,  in  diameter,  22  inches.  Several  bronze  shields  have  been  found 
in  Great  Britun  at  various  times.  The  example  most  analogous  to  that 
now  noticed,  was  found  near  Ely,  in  1846,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Society  of  Andquaries  of  Cambridge,  Id  whose  transactions  it  is 
represented,  with  notices  of  similar  objects.  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  desig- 
nated the  circular  bronze  buckler  of  tliis  description  as  the  tarian ;  the 
more  common  type  presents  concentrio  rings,  beaten  up  by  the  hammer,  with 
intervening  rows  of  knobs,  imitating  nail-heads.  He  speaks  also  of  such 
objects  as  the  "  coaUng  "  of  shields,  but  the  position  of  the  central  handle 
seems  iU  adapted  if  such  were  the  intention.  Mr.  Wynne  exhibited  some 
lm>n>e  spear-heads,  found,  in  1835,  near  the  Wrekin,  as  related  by  Mr. 
Hartshome,  in  his  "  Salopia  Antjqua." '  Also  an  iron  weapon  found  in  the 
peat  at  the  Wildmores,  near  Eyton,  Salop,  a  kind  of  bill,  with  the  point 
formed  into  a  book,  supposed  to  have  been  used  either  to  catch  or  to  cut 
the  bridle  in  a  conflict  between  footmen  and  cavalry.  Length  12  inches. 
Mr.  Nerille  remarked  that  he  had  discovered  one  of  precisely  similar  form, 
hat  rather  smaller,  in  excavations  at  Chesterford. 

By  the  Hon.  RIchasd  Neville. — An  intaglio  of  very  superior  art  to  that 
usually  displayed  on  gems  found  in  sites  of  Roman  occupation  in  England. 
The  gem  is  a  red  jasper.  It  represents  "  Ltatitia  Autumni  "  ?  a  figure 
bearing  ears  of  wheat,  and  game.  It  was  discovered  in  the  course  of  recent 
excavations  at  Chesterford. 

By  Mr.  Newmarch. — Several  very  striking  drawings  of  large  dimensions, 
exhibiting  more  perfectly  than  the  tracings  displayed  at  former  meetings, 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  design  so  mnch  admired  in  the  tessellated  pave- 
ments lately  found  at  Cirencester,  of  which  there  are  fac-simile  represen- 

*  8m    Cundcn'i   Britamiiii,    cd.    Gougb,  pHptn  b  the  Philoa.  Truit.,  ud  the  lulho- 

I806,T(iI.ii.,pp.  7.^109;  uid  PI.  lii.,  L7-  ritiet  (-iud  in  1  ncent  Dnmber  ofNoteiuid 

■m'l   EnTinoi.     Jonrul    ArchunL  Anoc.,  Queriee,"  toI.  i.,  p.S80. 
nl.ii.,p.  169.    On  the  tubject  of  the  "Um  of  '  Serenl  eiimplei  and  ■  celt  ins  Ihsn 

AnUc  Numenli,"  Ke  Archualogiijvolt.  i.,  fipireJ.     See  p.  93. 
p.  149;  I.,  p.  360;  xiiL,  p.  107;   htssI 
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tatioDS  of  the  size  of  the  origin&ls.     They  have  been  prepared  with  the 
utmost  care  for  the  forthooming  work  on  Corinium. 

By  Ur.  Evelth  Philip  Shirlei. — A  amall  plate,  of  champ-levi  eaamel, 
circa    1350,   iotonded   to   decorate   aome    piece  of  metal-work,    possibly 
affiled  to  a  belt,  or  inlaid  in  the  centre  (or  '■  husaellus,"  the  little  boss)  of 
the  round  dish   6t   charger  formerly  much  in  use.      It    was  found   in 
January,  1850,  in  the  ground  close  to  the  manor-house  of  Nether  Pillertoo, 
Co.  Warwick,  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Mills,  in  whose  poBsession  this 
curious  little  relic  remains.     The  accompanying  woodcut  accurately  shows 
its  form  and  the  heraldic  charge,  being  the  coat  of  Ilastang,  a  Warwick- 
shire family  of  ancient  note.     The  bearing,  however,  here  appears  with 
some  difference  of  colouring.     Hastang  bore.  Azure,  a  chief  gules,  over 
all  a  lion  rampant  Or.     On  this  plate  the  chief  is  azure,  and  the  field  was 
evidently  gules,  when  freshly  enamelled  ;  but  a  chemical  change  has  taken 
place, — the  cupreous  base  of  the  red  colouring  havicig  been  converted  into 
a  green  incrustation;  under  which  traces  of  guUt  may  be  discerned.      This 
may  be  an  accidental  error  of  the  enameller's,  or  perhaps  a  difference  used 
by  some  branch  of  the  family,  although  not  recorded.     Dugdale  states, 
that  Sir  John  Uastang,  &e  last  of  the  family,  died  39  Edw.  Ill ,  leaving 
two  daughters.  Lis  heirs,  who  married  into  the  families  of  Stafford  and 
Salisbury.     The  parish  of  Wellesboume  Uastang,  where  the  family  held 
posaesuons,   ia  not  far  froin 
Fillerton ;  they  gave  also  their 
name  to  Lemington  Hastang, 
Warwickshire,  where  may  be 
still  seen  in  a  north  window  a 
scutcheon  of  their  arms,   in 
brilliant  ruby  and  azure.    Mr. 
Shirley  remarked,  in  regard 
to  ancient  heraldic  differences 
in  tinctures,  that  the  Roll,  t. 
Edw.  II.,  edited  by  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,    gives   several  cases 
exactly   in  point.     Sir  John 
Strange   (p.  6)  bore.    Gules, 
two  lions  passant,  argent.    Sir 
Fulk,  argent,  two  lions  passant 
gules.  —  Sir  Fulk  Fitxwarin, 
quarterly,  argent,  and  gules, 
indented,  a  mullet  sable.     Sir 
William,  quarterly,  argent  and 
aable,  indented.     Many  other  examples  might  be  cited.     The  Roll  cited 
gives  the  coats  of  five  of  the  Hastang  family,  but  none  of  tfaem  hare  the 
chief  azure. 

By  Mh.  Bdwahs  Hoare,  Local  Secretary  at  Cork.— A  representation  of 
a  remarkable  bronze  fibula,  formerly  in  the  Piltown  Museum,  formed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Anthony.'  It  was  found,  in  1842,  in  the  Co.  Roscommon,  and  is 
accurately  pourtrayed  by  the  accompanying  woodcut,  half  the  size  of  the 
ori^nal.     This  type  of  fibula  appears,  as  Mr.  Hoare  remuked,  to  be  almost 

d  U  Salhe)i/i  in    1818,  utd  %  contldenble  portion, 
d  by  (lie  TmiUwt  of  (be  Britiih 
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pecnliu  to  Ireland,  and  the  example  here  ji^tTeii  ia  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  kind.  The  diameter  of  the  nag  is  41  iachea  ;  lengtli  of  the  acus, 
7i  inches.  It  had  CTidently  been  much  worn.  The  precise  mode  of  use  of 
theee  ginguUr  ornamentg  has  heen  often  a  matter  of  discussion  ;  Mr. 
Hoare  expressed  the  opiaion  tliat  they  might  hate  been  worn  in  the  hair,  to 
fasten  the  luxuriant  tresses  for  which  the  Celtic  race  of  the  Irish  women 
are  still  remarkable,  and  hare  nerved  the  same  purpose  as  the  iptntro 
commonlj  used  bj  the  females  of  Italy.  The  peculiar  form  of  these  an- 
cient  fibuls.  of  which  several  specimens  of  extreme  richness  have  been 
figured  hj  Mr.  Fairholt,  in  the  Gloncester  Volume  of  the  Archaeological 
Association,  may  seem  to  present  some  analogj  to  that  of  the  various 
"  penannular  "  ornaments  found  in  Ireland. 

By  the  CAUBRioflE  Antiquarian  Societt. — Several  ancient  signet  rings, 
found  in  Cambridgeshire ;  the  cross-bar,  or  frame,  of  an  sulmoni&'e,  of 
metal  curiously  inlaid  with  nielh ;  and  other  relics  found  near  Cambridge. 

By  the  Ret.  Wiluau  Gobser. — Three  ponderoua  iron  hammers,  and 
two  objects  described  as  small  anvils,  supposed  to  have  been  used  by 
armourers,  and  found  in  the  ancient  entrenchment  at  Danebury  Camp,  netir 
Stockbridge,  Hants.  Mr.  Hewitt,  however,  stated  that  these  relics  pre- 
sented no  indication  of  having  been  destined  fw  the  purpose  conjectured. 

Numerous  impressions  of  sepulchral  brasses  were  exhibited,  and  presented 
to  the  collection  of  the  Institute,  comprising  the  following. 

By  Mh.  Lowkdes. — From  Dunstable  Church,  Bedfordshire. — Lawrence 
Cantelowe  and  six  sisters ;  circa,  1 420.  A  figure  of  a  lady,  concealed  by  ■ 
pew;  circa,  1480.  Henry  Fayrey  and  his  wife,  shrouded  figures,  1516. 
Ilichard  Pynfold  and  his  wife,  1516.  A  shrouded  fignre,  early  sixteenth 
century  ;  and  a  woman  with  her  two  husbands  ;  circa,  1600. 

From  Luton  Chmxjli, — Figure  of  Hugh  atle  Spetyle,  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  himself,  bis  wife,  and  son,  a  priest ;  circa,  1410.  A  lady, 
veiled  and  barbed  ;  the  figure  is  placed  under  a  triple  canopy;  circa,  1430. 
Edward  Sbeffeld,  canon  of  Lichfield,  15 — .  John  Acworth,  Esq.,  and  two 
wives,  1513.  John  Lylam  and  two  wives,  1513.  Robert  Colahill  and 
wife,  1524. 

By  Mr.  W.  W.  Wissb.— From  Puttenham,  Surrey.— A  small  figure  of 
Edward  Cranford,  Rector,  in  the  mass  vestment ;  1431. 

By  Mft.  Chableb  Loho. — Prom  Lambeth. — A  figure  of  a  man  in  armour  ; 
circa,  1520.  Lady  Catharine  Howard,  in  an  armorial  mantle,  1535. — From 
Drayoot  Ceme,  Wilt*.— Sir  Edw.  Ceine  and  his  wife  ;  circa,  1395,  hands 
conjoined.— From  Dauntsey. — Sir  John  Danvers  and  his  wife,  1514.  A 
figure  in  secular  costume,  and  his  wife. 

By  Mr.  C.  Desborodoh  Bedford. — A  MS.  volume,  containing  genealo- 
gical and- heraldic  evidences  relating  to  the  ancient  French  family  (^  the 
Comte  de  Lentilhoe  Sedi£re.* 

By  Mr.  W.  Jbntet,  Churchwarden  of  Romsey, — A  small  jewelled  cross, 
appended  to  a  chain,  found  in  September,  1839,  amongst  some  rubbish 
taken  from  the  roof  in  the  south  transept  of  Romsey  Abbey  Church,  Hants. 

*  A  Franch  nolileiniii,  who  took  nfagt  ia  (ucilj  mtmoriilk     The  mlume  hid  bega 

Eofluid  in  the  fint  Preach  RcTolatioii.  The  d<p«ited  mujr  jemn  nncc,  with  the  late 

pedigree    !•    putjculu-lj    iDtemting,  being  Chmrlei  Bedfard,  Eeq.,  uii  ill  iaqnirio  to 

uUcribed    bj    numeraiu   diatiDgnighed    re-  diacoTei    the   pmcat  rrjnneaUtive  of  thli 

fDpM,  bii  friendi.  *t  that  time  in  London.  ancient  rare  of  Lentilhac  SedMie  bate  been 
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It  ii  of  the  Latin  form,  the  tennin&tioDS  of  the  limbs  quatrefoiled,  the  &cq 
being  set  with  garnets  (?)  and  the  reTense  omamenled  with  traDsparent  blue 
enamel.  Also,  a  collection  of  jettons,  or  Nuremhurgh  counters,  found 
darirg  the  repairs  of  that  structure,  a  half-groat  of  Henry  YIII.,  mioted  at 
York,  two  tokens  of  the  Corporation  of  Romsey,  and  one  of  Southampton. 

By  Miss  Isabella  STRANOE.—An  elegant! j^-enam ell ed  Hug,  probably  of 
Oriental  workmanship,  the  enaniel  beia^  laid  upon  the  gold  in  considerable 
relief,  representing  birds  and  flowers,  as  if  embossed  on  the  surface.  It  had 
been  long  preseired  in  the  fnmilj  of  the  distinguished  engraver.  Sir  Robert 
Strange. 

By  Ma.  Way. — A  copy  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  printed  by 
R  Jugge  and  Cawood,  London,  1566,  which  has  been  viewed  with  intereit, 
as  bearing  the  arms,  emblajEoned  in  colours,  and  the  initials,  of  William 
Howard,  first  Baron  Howard  of  EfSngham,  created  by  Uarj  in  1553.  The 
arms,  impressed  on  both  sides  of  the  binding,  and  punted,  are  those  of  Howard, 
quartering  Brotherton,  Warren,  and  Bigot.  The  escutcheon  is  surrounded 
by  a  Garter,  and  beneath  is  the  old  family  motto,  "sola  tibtcs  wtiota," 
It  has  been  preserred  in  the  Reigate  Pablie  Library,  in  a  chamber  over  the 
TOstry,  north  of  the  chancel.  This  distinguished  statesman  possessed  by 
descent  from  the  Warrens  a  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Reigate  ;  and  heappeare 
to  have  hod  a  residence  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  son,  the  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham, "  Qenerall  of  Qneene  Elizabethe's  Navy  Royall  att  sea  agaynst  the 
Spanyards  in»ins»ble  Navy,"  was  interred  in  Reigate  Church,  as  were 
many  of  his  noble  house,  by  some  of  whom  this  Book  seems  to  have  been 
used,  subsequently  to  the  death  of  the  first  lord,  in  1573  (whose  initials  it 
bears),  a  copy  of  the  Old  Version  of  the  Psalms,  printed  by  G.  M.,  1637> 
having  been  inserted  at  the  end,  and  the  original  binding  preserved. 

By  Mr.  Ohksby  Gobe,  M.  P.  —  An  oriental  vessel  of  tutenag  ?  and 
bronze,  elegantly  ornamented  with  bands  at  intervals,  engraved  and  partly 
enamelled.     It  was  found  in  Willow-street,  Oswestry. 

By  Hr.  Forrest. — A  covered  cnp,  on  a  foot  like  a  rummer,  supposed  to 
be  of  wood  of  the  aah,  considered  to  be  gifted  with  certain  physic^  virtues. 
Various  devices,  some  of  them  apparently  heraldic,  and  quaint  inscriptions, 
are  slightly  incised  upon  it.  On  the  cover  is  on  elephant,  placed  on  a  torse, 
like  an  heraldic  crest,  a  bird  upon  his  back  ;  an  ostrich,  'with  a  horse-shoe 
in  its  beak  ;  a  porcupine  ;  and  a  gryphon.  Around  the  rim  is  inscribed, 
"  Giue  thankes  to  God  for  all  his  Gyfts,  shew  not  thy  selfe  vnkinde :  and 
suffer  not  his  Benifits  to  slip  out  of  thy  minde :  consider  What  he  hath  Done 
for  you."  On  the  bowl  of  the  cup  appear  the  lion  statant,  the  unicorn 
(under  which  is  the  date  1611},  a  dragon  placed  on  a  torse,  and  having  in 
its  beak  a  human  hand  couped, — and  a  hart  lodged,  ducally  gorged  and 
chained.  Around  the  rim  of  the  bowl  and  the  foot  are  inscriptions  of  a 
similar  kind,  as  also  on  the  under  aide  of  the  foot.  The  height  of  the  onp 
with  its  cover  is  11^  inches.  It  had  been  conjectured  that  this  cup  might 
have  served  in  some  rural  parish  as  a  chalice  ;  this  might  seem  probable 
from  the  following  distich  inscribed  upon  the  foot : — 

"  Most  Worthy  Drinke  the  Lord  of  lyfe  Doth  Giue, 
Worthy  receivers  sh^t  forever  Line." 

A  wooden  cnp,  of  like  form,  height  14  In.,  bearing  the  elephant,  gryphon, 
porcupine,  and  salamander,  on  the  cover  ;  on  the  bowl,  the  ostrich,  unicorn, 
wivern,  and  stag  ttatanl,  with  dat«,  1620,  and  inscriptions  differing  from 
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those  found  on  tliia  cup,  was  in  the  poBKuioo  of  Mr.  W.  Rogera,  and  was 
exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  1813.  (Described  in  their  printed 
Minutes,  Yol.  i.,  p.  15.) 

By  Mb.  Fabr£B. — A  remarkablo  triptych  altar-piece,  representing  the 
Resurrection  and  final  Judgment.  Thu  striking  work  of  art  bears  the 
inonc^rain  of  Albert  Altdor^,  bom  at  Altdorf,  in  Bavaria,  1488.  In  the 
for^ronad  are  a  series  of  kneeling  fignres,  exhibiting  very  curious  pecu- 
liarities of  armour  and  costume.  They  appear  to  be  of  three  generations — 
tiie  eldest  bears  arg.  a  lion  rampant  guardant,  or.  impaling  barry  of  six, 
arg.  and  sa.  His  vife  kneels  near  him.  The  son  (?)  bears  on  his  breast  the 
same  lion,  and,  on  his  armorial  tabard,  his  maternal  coat ;  behind  him  is 
his  wife,  her  arms  are,  Gn.  a  bend  arg.  between  six  flenrs  de  lys.  Behind 
them  appears  their  daughter,  and  on  the  opposite  side,  behind  the  first 
pair,  is  her  husband.  Several  children  are  seen  near  them  ;  their  patron 
Saints,  with  other  curious  detiuts.  Paradise  and  eternal  punishment,  com- 
plete this  highly  interesting  early  example  of  the  German  school. 

By  Mr.  Webb. — A  remarkabl;  fine  enamelled  painting,  of  the  earlier  part 
of  die  fifteenth  century,  with  rich  transparent  colours,  the  enamel  laid  upon 
foil,  or  paiUotu,  imitaung  gems,  and  admirably  illustrative  of  the  style  of 
art  previously  to  the  introduction  in  France  of  an  Italian  character  of  design. 
The  subject  is  the  Annunciation.  The  Virgin  appears  kneeling  at  a  fald- 
stool, on  which  is  a  book  ;  in  &out  is  seen  Gabriel,  kneeling  on  one  knee, 
and  pointing  with  a  jewelled  sceptre  to  a  figure  of  the  Almighty,  above, 
represented  with  the  Papal  tiara,  and  orb  ;  the  Holy  Spirit  deacending 
from  his  bosom.  There  are  several  attendant  angels,  and  an  arched  canopy 
studded  with  sparkling  jHnI{ofU,reste  on  an  architrave  supported  by  columns. 
On  the  architrave  are  figures  of  two  aged  men,  with  scrolls  inscribed,  "  0 
mater  dei  memento  mei."  The  accessories  and  hangings  of  the  chamber 
are  singularly  elaborate  ;  in  front  stands  a  vase,  with  a  lilj.  The  trans- 
parent enamels  of  the  robes  are  of  great  brilliancy. 

Also  an  enamel,  painted  by  Leonard  Limousin,  in  1539  :  the  portrait 
of  Martin  Luther;  a  choice  specimen  of  tiie  art  of  Limoges.  —  An 
ewer,  of  tiie  peculiar  fabrication  termed  "  faience  de  Henri  II.,"  of  the 
greatest  rarity.'  It  ia  an  admirable  specimen,  and  in  the  most  perfect  state 
of  preservation.  This  kind  of  manufacture  is  attributed  to  some  of  the 
Italian  artists  brought  to  France  by  Francis  I.,  the  precursors  of  the  revival 
of  decorative  fictile  works  in  that  coantry,  in  the  time  of  Bernard  Palissy.— 
An  exquisite  sculpturo  in  wood,  representing  the  Virgin  and  Infant  Saviour. 
It  is  the  work  of  Hans  Schaufelein,  a  painter  and  skilful  engraver  on  wood, 
in  the  style  of  Albert  Durer,  and  who,  like  that  great  artist  and  others,  his 
contemporaries,  occasionally  executed  small  sculptures  in  wood  or  stone.  He 
died  about  1550. — An  exquisite  Flemish  carving,  in  pear-wood,  represent- 
ing Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  surrounded  by  a  irame  of  most  elaborate 
and  delicate  workmanship,  in  which  is  introduced,  above,  the  Lamb  slain 
and  placed  on  the  altar,  with  the  words,  "  DIam  is  van  aendegin  gedoot." 
On  one  side  is  the  conflict  of  the  Demon  with  Man,  on  the  other  the 
Demon  victorious.  Beneath, — "  Invidia  autem  diaboli  mors  introivit  in 
orbem  terrarum,  imitantur  autem  ilium  qui  sunt  ex  parte  illius-"  Date, 
about  1600. 

By  Ub.  J.  H.  Le  Kbus. — Two  pairs  of  knives  and  forks,  beautiful  exam- 

I  See  Bnngnbit,  Traits  dea  Art!  CMtBiDiqne*,  lol.  ii.,  p.  17.^, 
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plea  of  bighlj-fiaished  English  cutlerjr.  The  ailrer-mouuted  ivoiy  bandies 
ue  curionalj  inlaid  with  sUver  fikgree :  one  pair  have  inserted  on  the 
handles  small  silver  coins  of  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and  Qneen  Anne. 


Maboh  I,  1850. 
Sib  Jdhh  P.  Boileaii,  Bart.,  V.F.,  in  the  Chur. 

On  opeaing  the  proceedings,  the  Chairman  took  occasion  to  advert  to  tfa« 
preparations  for  the  Exhibition  of  works  of  Ancient  Art,  already  prose- 
ODted  with  the  most  satisfactory  effect,  under  the  auspices  of  a  veiy  dis- 
tinguished Committee  of  UaDsgement,  over  which  H.R.H.  Prihob  Albert 
had  grooionsly  consented  to  preside.  The  high  interest  of  such  a  collection, 
and  the  important  influence  which  it  was  calculated  to  produce  upon  the 
taste  and  design  of  present  times,  had  been,  as  was  anticipated,  warrolj 
recognised.  Sir  John  Boilean  regarded  with  satisfaction  that  the  recent 
diffiuioD  of  an  enlightened  taste  for  Arohaeolo^oal  inquiries  hod  insured 
the  ugnal  success  of  an  undertaking,  which,  in  former  times,  would  haTO 
been  attended  with  many  difficulties,  or  eren  viewed  with  contempt.  The 
cordial  interest  with  which  the  proposal  had  been  entertained,  was  munly 
due  to  the  zealous  eudeaTouTB,  during  the  past  ui  years,  of  the  Archaeo- 
logioal  Institute  and  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  whose  meetings 
and  publications  had  given  so  powei'ful  an  impulse  to  the  eztenuon  of 
antiquarian  science.  He  felt  assured  that  the  members  of  the  Institute 
would  cordially  co-operate  in  giving  ^11  effect  to  the  interesting  exhibition 
about  to  be  opened  by  the  Society  of  Arts. 

A  memoir  was  commumcated  by  Ma.  Harrod,  Local  Secretarf  at 
Norwich,  describing  the  curious  remains  supposed  to  be  the  vestiges  of 
&  British  village  of  considerable  extent,  in  Norfolk.  The  result  of  his 
observations,  which  were  admirably  illustrated  by  alarge  map  of  the  locality, 
known  as  the  "  Weyboum  Pits,"  will  be  published,  on  the  completion  of 
Hr.  Uarrod's  careful  investigations,  in  the  series  of  contributions  to 
"  Norfolk  Archaeology,"  produced  by  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeolo- 
gical Society.  The  village  of  Weyboum  is  near  the  sea,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  a  range  of  difls  extending  V>*ards  Yarmouth.  The  pits  are 
mostly  circular,  from  7  to  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  2  to  4  feet  in  depth. 
Occasionally  two  or  three  [nts  are  connected  by  a  trench.  The  floors  ore 
carefully  made  with  smooth  stones.  No  pottery  or  remains  have  been 
found.  The  pits  are  very  numerous,  and  ore  doubtless  the  vestiges  of 
primeval  habitations.  They  are  formed  in  a  dry  sandy  spot,  overlooking  a 
fertile  district.     To  the  north  are  numerous  small  tumuli. 

A  notice  was  then  read,  relating  to  the  fine  collection  of  antiquities  brought 
before  the  meeting  by  the  Hon.  Rioeard  Neville.  They  consisted  of 
bronze  vases,  of  exquisite  form,  cinerary  urns  of  glass,  a  bronie  lamp,  and 
Hxne  other  remarkable  remains,  discovered  some  years  since  near  Thorn- 
borough,  Bucks,  on  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  a  tumulus, 
which  proved  to  be  the  depository  of  the  richest  series  of  Romano-British 
remains  hitherto  explored,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  alone  of  the  Bart- 
low  Hills,  in  Cambndgeshire,  eicavated  by  the  late  Mr.  Rokewode.  An 
interesting  account  of  a  discovery  recently  made  by  Mb.  Neville,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  researches  at  Chesterford,  was  also  contributed  by  Ur. 
Olohak.     An  olla  bad  been  brought  to  light,  covered  by  a  large  dish  of 
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"  Somian  "  ware,  uid  containiDg  a  email  rase,  of  rather  unusual  shape,  in 
BD  inverted  position  amongst  the  ashes  vith  which  the  Urge  um  was  filled.* 
In  the  "  Museum  Disoeiannm,"  there  is  a  like  example,  as  Mr.  Dishbt 
stated  to  tjte  meeting,  of  a  large  cinerary  um,  encloung  a  small  one :  these 
had  proTod,  on  anatomical  obaerration,  to  contain  the  remabs  of  an  adult, 
and  a  verj  small  child,  respecUvelj,  supposed  to  have  been  a  mother  and  her 
infant.  These  urns  were  found  at  Hanningfield  Common,  Essex.'  Such 
deposits  are  not  very  usual ;  the  Dean  of  Westminster  is  in  possession  of  a 
la^e  globular  urn,  or  Solium,  in  which  an  otla  of  moderate  dimensions  waa 
found  enclosed.  This  disoorery  was  lat«ly  mode  near  Stratford-le-Bow. 
We  hope  to  give  a  detuled  account  of  Mr.  Hxtillb's  discoTeries  in  the 
next  Journal. 

A  precious  relic  of  ancient  Irish  art  was  brought  before  the  Institute  by 
the  kindness  of  the  DnsE  or  Detonshikb,  being  the  enamelled  pastor^ 
■taff,  or  rather  the  decorated  metal  case,  enclosing  a  pastoral  staff,  sup- 
posed to  hare  been  used  by  St.  Carthag,  first  Bishop  of  Liamore.  Ma. 
Paths  Collier,  to  whose  chcu^  thie  invaluable  object  had  been  entrusted 
by  his  Grace  for  this  occasion,  stated  that  it  had  been  long  preeerred  ia 
eonnezion  with  the  estates  at  Idsmore,  which  had  descended  to  him.  Mr. 
Collier  read  the  correspondence  with  the  eminent  Irish  antiquaries,  Dr. 
Todd  and  Mr.  O'Donovan,  expressive  of  the  opinion  that  the  date  of  tha 
work,  as  indicated  by  inscriptions  upon  it,  is  a.d.  ili2  or  1113,  th« 
year  of  the  death  i^  NiaJ  Mac  Mic  Aeducoin,  Bishop  of  Lismore,  for  whom 
it  appears  to  hare  been  made.  The  name  of  the  artist  "  Nectan  fecit,"  is 
recorded  in  these  inscriptions,  which  will  form  part  of  the  Collections 
preparing  for  publication  by  Mr.  Petrie.  Some  skilful  antiquaries  had 
been  inclined  to  assign  an  eariier  date  to  part  of  the  decoratioas  ;  this  ia 
not  improbable,  as  relics  of  this  nature  in  Ireland,  long  held  in  extreme 
reneration,  were  oonstantlj  encased  in  works  of  metal,  which  from  time 
to  time  were  renewed,  or  replaced  by  more  costly  coverings. 

On  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  DirsR  op  Dbtohshihe  being  moved  by  SlK 
John  Boilb&u,  with  the  request  that  Mr.  Payne  Collier  would  convey  to  his 
Grace  the  BAsorance  of  the  high  gratification  which  his  kind  liberality  bad 
afibrded  to  the  Institute,  Mr.  Collier  begged  to  express  his  conviction,  by 
constant  experience,  that  there  is  no  poseession  of  Literatore  or  Art  in  his 
Grace's  colleetions,  which  he  is  not  most  ready  to  render  available  for  any 
object  of  public  information,  or  for  the  advancement  of  science. 

Mb.  Westwood  stated  that  there  was  much  difficulty  in  determining  the 
age  of  ancient  objects  of  art,  or  M8S.  executed  in  Ireland,  owing  to  the 
isolation  of  that  country,  and  the  conseqaent  long-continued  prevalence 
there  of  conventional  and  tndttional  styles  of  ornament ;  thus,  the  triangular 
minuscule  writing  of  the  early  ages  has  been  continuous  and  is  still  used  for 
writing  the  Irish  language ;  whilst,  in  all  the  other  nations  of  Western 
Europe,  the  early  national  styles  were  absorbed  by  the  regular  gothia. 
SlJII,  however,  slight  modifieationa  in  the  traditional  styles  of  ornamentation 
were  adopted,  which,  together  with  the  inscriptions  upon  many  of  these 
aneient  objects  of  art  [in  which  occur  the  names  of  the  parties  by  and  for 
whom  they  were  mode),  enable  us  to  fix  their  date  without  any  doubt,  the 
ancient  annals  of  Ireland  (which  have  been  in  so  many  instances  indirectij 
eoiToboratod)  affording  very   satisfactory  means  of   identification  of  the 
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penonB  mentioned  in  such  inscriptionB.  This  is  the  caee  with  the  Litmore 
crosier,  and  as  there  is  no  question  that  its  entire  ornamented  metal  cover- 
ing is  of  one  date,  and  that  the  inscriptions  on  it  are  also  coeval,  there 
seemu  no  reason  for  douhting  that  its  real  date  is  the  earlj  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,  assigned  to  it  b;  Dr.  Todd  and  by  Hr.  O'Donorao. 
The  "  yellow  cross  of  Cong,"  in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
is  also  of  the  same  date;  adrawing  of  this  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Westwood, 
as  well  as  figures  of  the  pastoral  staves  of  the  abbots  of  Clon  Macnoise, 
in  the  same  collection,  and  the  head  and  pomel  of  a  crosier  in  the  Bri^sb 
Museum.  The  very  similar  ornamentation  on  the  tomb  of  Mac  Cormac, 
in  the  cathedral  of  Cashel,  also  affords  additional  means  of  judging  of  the 
date  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  century  work  in  Ireland.  The  very 
short  fonn  of  the  Lismore  crosier  was  alluded  to  and  illnstrated  by  a  drawing 
of  a  small  bronze  figure  of  an  ecclesiastic,  in  the  same  collection,  found  at 
Aghaboe,  as  well  as  by  the  figures  of  ecclesiastics  on  the  ornamental  cover, 
or  cumdach,  of  the  Irish  missal  formerly  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
collection,  now  in  that  of  Lord  Ashbumham.  The  Lismore  and  Clon  Mao- 
noise  staves  were  very  remarkable  for  the  row  of  dog-like  animals  on  the 
outside  of  the  crooked  part.  The  former  was,  however,  ornamented  with 
small  tessellated  and  enamelled  ornaments,  which  do  not  appear  on  the 
Clon  Macnoise  crosier,  but  very  similar  details  are  found  on  a  beautiful  relic 
of  unknown  use  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Bignor  Park,  Sussex, 
a  metal  bason,  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Witham,  near  Washingborougb, 
and  exhibited  in  the  museum  formed  at  Lincoln,  as  also,  on  this  occasion, 
to  the  members  of  the  Institute- 
Mr.  Westwood  moreover  thought,  that  the  opinion  which  had  been  held, 
that  the  crosier  contained  within  it  the  original  simple  wooden  pastoral  staff  of 
the  first  bishop  of  Lismore,  was  correct,  it  being  the  constant  habit  of  the 
Irish  ecclesiastics  to  cover  these  relics  with  fresh  ornamented  metal  work 
from  time  to  time.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  singular  arm-like  reliquaiT 
engraved  in  the  Vetusta  Monumenta;  such  are  the  various  cumdachs;  and 
anch  are  the  different  portable  hand-bells  of  the  Irish  Church,  described  by 
Mr.  Westwood  in  the  Archaeotogia  Cambrensis.  Of  two  of  the  most 
highy  ornamented  of  those  relics  full-sized  coloured  drawings  were  exhibited 
by  him  on  the  present  occasion, 

Mita.  Greek  communicated  transcripts  from  several  interesting  letters 
connected  with  the  eventful  history  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century  in  England.  They  were  recently  found  by  her  in  a  collection 
preserved  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  in  Paris.  These  cnriona  memorials 
will  be  given  hereafter. 

Mb.  AsHUBaT  Majehdib,  in  presenting  to  the  Institute  a  copy  of  the 
curious  "  Rapport  an  Conseil  Humcipal  de  Bayonx,"  by  M.  Peiet,  <hi 
behalf  of  the  Commission  charged  with  the  Conservation  of  the  "  Tapisserie 
de  la  Rdne  Mathilde,"  in  1838,  called  attentitm  to  the  singular  fact,  that 
in  1792  the  tapestry  had  actually  been  taken  to  serve  the  unworthy  pnr- 
pose  of  a  covering  for  a  baggage-waggon.  It  was  happily  rescued,  after 
the  vehicle  was  on  the  route,  by  the  spirited  exertions  of  one  of  the  citizens 
of  Bayenz,  who  obt^ed  some  coane  cloth,  which  he  succeeded  in  substitut- 
ing for  the  venerable  relic.  The  tapestry  at  a  later  time  was  removed  to 
Fans,  and  exhibited  in  Notre  Dame,  to  stimulate  popular  feeling  in  favour 
of  the  project  of  a  second  conquest  of  Albion. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Hiikteii,  in  reference  to  die  frequent  notices  recently 
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CMDmimiMted  eoncemiag  Arabic  numenli,  offered  the  follotriDg  intereBting 
remarka  on  tbe  earliest  inBtances  of  their  praetickl  use  in  England. 

He  obBeired,  that  greatlj  superior  as  in  everj  respect,  and  particularlj 
for  facilitating  calculation,  is  the  Arable  method  of  the  notation  of  numbers 
abore  the  Roman,  it  was  not  till  a  recent  period  that  it  superseded  the  mode 
which  had  been  long  in  use.  In  the  public  accoDuts  this  notadoa  was 
rarelj  used  in  England  before  the  seTcnteenth  century,  and  in  private 
accounts  the  use  of  it  is  not  at  all  common  before  that  centurj. 

Even  stray  and  casual  instances  of  the  use  of  it,  either  entire  or  intermixed 
with  characters  in  the  Roman  notation,  are  very  rarelj  found  in  tbe  thirteentJi 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  One  has  been  obserred  by^  Sir  Francis  Palgrave, 
of  the  10th  jearof  Ring  Edward  the  First,  1282.  It  is  onlj  the  character 
for  three ;  trium  being  written  thus, — S*™*.  See  Parliamentary  Writs, 
vol  i.,  p.  232. 

Hr.  Hunter  laid  before  the  Institute  a  fac-iimile  of  a  public  document 
of  the  19th  jear  of  King  Bdward  the  Second,  1325,  in  which  the  date  of 
the  year  is  expressed  iu  one  port  in  Roman  numerda,  and  in  another  in 
Arabic.  The  document  is  ■  warrant  irom  Hogh  le  Despenser  to  Bonefes  de 
Pemche  and  his  partners,  mnrhants  of  a  company,  to  paj  fortj  pounds. 
Dated  February  4,  19th  Edw.  11.  (1325). 

It  is  expressed  as  follows — "  Hugh'  le  Deepens'  a  nr'e  bien  ames  Bonefes 
de  Pemche  &  ses  compatgnons  MarchaunU  de  la  dite  comp' . , .  (torn)  sslnz, 
No'yo'  maundoms  q'de  den's  (denert)  q'  to'  buck  du  nr'e  en  garde  faccK  lio'er  a 
nr'ech'compaignon  Moos'...  ((om}liuresdesterlingesqueBtesno'luiauoms 
p'stes.  Et  Toloms  q'  cesta  Ir'e  to'  soit  garaunt  de  la  h  .  .  .  (torn)  le  .iiij. 
iour  de  ffen'o",  Lau  du  regno  le  Roi  Edward,  fits  au  Roi  Edward,  xix"." 
Indorsed — "  Per  istom  literam  solvenint  Roberto  de  Uorle  mililj,  xl.  li. 
i.  per  recogn'  in  csncellar'  foctam."  And,  in  a  different  baud,  on  the  dorse, 
is  a  memorandum  of  the  payment,  with  a 

indorsement  is  not  written  by  an  English-  fVo^^tO    I  ^  X^ 

man,  but  by  one  of  the  Italian  merchants, 

to  whom  the  warrant  was  addressed.  Yet  it  shows  that  this  notation  was 
sometimes  applied  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  that  centmy  to  purposes 
of  business. 

Sir  Robert  de  Horle  was  much  engaged  in  public  afiaire  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  and  was  in  Tarious  expeditions,  t.  Edward  III.,  in  France, 
where  he  died,  in  1359.  He  acqnired  large  estates  in  Norfolk  by  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  le  Marshall,  in  whose  right  he  hod  also  the  Marshalship 
and  lands  in  Ireland.  The  warrant  here  giren  seems  to  have  been  issued 
about  the  time  when  Queen  Isabel  with  Prince  Edward  were  in  France, 
caballing  agtunst  Edward  II.  and  the  Despenser  faction.  By  distribution 
of  great  gifts  amongst  the  French,  a  feeling  unfavourable  to  Isabel  was 
excited,  and  she  left  Paris  for  Hainanlt,  whence  she  set  forth  in  September 
following  with  a  lot^e  force,  and  landed  at  Orwell. 

The  companies  ^  Florentine  and  other  Italian  merchants  were  long 
eacooroged  in  England,  and  supplied  frequent  loons  to  the  Crown.  {See 
Archnologia,  vol.  xxTiii.,  p.  30S.)  The  "  mercatores  de  Societate  de 
Permch'  de  FlorenUa,"  occur  17  Bdw.  II.,  and  subsequently;  but  the 
name  of  Bonefez  does  not  appear  in  the  numerous  documents  there  cited. 

Uh.  Spekcbr  Hall  communicated  a  notice  of  sepulchral  memoriab  of 
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th«  funilf  of  Echingbam,  or  Etchingham,  accompanied  by  some  architao- 
tnral  not^  of  the  church  of  that  oame,  in  Subbox.  He  exhibited  a  curions 
Beriea  of  sepolehral  braaaes.    This  Hemoir  ie  reseired  for  a  fliture  occasion. 

Lieut.  Walker,  of  Torquay,  called  Uie  attention  of  the  Sooiet;  to  the 
state  of  the  ancient  castle  on  St.  Michael's  Mount,  Cornwall.  A  part 
of  the  foundation  having  heen  neglected  has  given  way,  «Dd  the  building  is 
consequently  in  danger.  It  is  stated  that  the  proprietor  (of  the  St.  Aubyn 
&mily,)  proposes  to  take  down  a  portion  in  order  to  save'the  rest ;  it  has, 
howeTer,  b^n  affirmed,  that  this  venerable  structure  might  be  preserved 
entire,  by  aid  of  buttresses  or  by  underpinning  the  walls,  and  the  interest 
attached  to  the  castle  appears  to  entitle  it  to  every  care. 

The  Rev,  Db.  Nicholson,  Rector  of  St.  Albans,  communicated  an 
account  of  recent  works  of  restoration  in  the  Abbey  Church,  which  have 
been  carried  on  with  the  greatest  care  for  the  due  preservation  of  that 
noble  fabric  The  stone  used  in  the  ornamental  parts  of  the  church  is 
almoBt  wholly  from  Tottemhoe,  where  no  quarry  has  been  worked  for  many 
yean.  Dr.  Nicholson,  however,  had  fortunately  purchased  a  large  quantity 
in  blocks,  the  foundation  of  an  old  bam,  and  probably  once  part  of  the 
eouventual  buildings.  With  this  material  he  had  completed  many  string- 
courses which  were  broken,  hood-mouldings  of  arches,  and  other  details 
which  could,  without  risk  of  deviation  from  original  authority,  be  replaced. 
The  appearance  of  many  parts  had  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  removal 
of  accumulated  white-wash  and  point.  The  floor  and  steps  of  wood,  which 
disfigured  ihe  access  from  the  south  aisle  into  the  choir,  as  also  the 
miaightly  wooden  floor  of  the  choir  itself,  have  been  suitably  replaced  by 
■tone  steps  and  a  chequered  floor ;  and  the  Saint's  Chapel,  as  also  Abbot 
Wheathsmpsted's  Chantry,  have  been  thrown  open  to  view  by  the  removal 
oF  a  screen  of  modern  wood-work  which  concealed  them.  The  ancient 
decorative  tiles  have  been  brought  together  in  the  Sunt's  Chapel.  Two 
of  three  large  arches,  filled  np  with  rubble  more  than  3  ft.  thick,  and 
forming  the  east  wall  of  the  pari^  chnieh  on  the  Dissolution  of  the  monas- 
terf,  have  been  disencumbered  of  this  mass,  and  a  9  in.  wall  subsUtntad, 
so  as  to  show  theii  deep  recesses.  In  this  operation  an  altar,  surrounded 
by  mural  painting,  has  been  discovered,  with  a  figure  of  an  archhtsht^ 
(S.  Willielmus)  in  good  preservataon,  assigned  by  Ur.  Blozsm  to  (.  Hen.  III. 
This  curious  relic  of  art  quickly  faded  on  exposure,  although  Dr.  Nicholson, 
with  bis  customary  vigilance,  had  caused  it  to  be  protected  by  glass.  An 
engraving  from  this  curious  subject  will  shortly  be  produced.  The  original 
will  still  compensate  the  antiquary  for  the  trouble  of  a  visit  to  this  interest- 
ing fobrio,  in  the  conservation  of  which  Dr.  Nicholson  has  shown  so  much 
judgment  and  good  taste. 

Snti^itieif  mil  HBorU  at  Srt  Of^ihiUa. 
By  Hr.  Cbabueb  Long. — Three  "  arrow-beade  "  of  black  ulex,  from  the 
field  of  Marathon.  They  measure  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  now 
pointless,  the  edges  shani,  one  ude  is  formed  with  two  facets,  the  other  is  fiat, 
■o  that  the  section  would  be  a  very  obtuse-angled  triangle.  They  were  found 
in  tumuli,  and  have  been  described  by  Col.  Leake,  who  states  that  he  found 
them  likevrise  in  other  ports  of  Attics.  The  specimens  exhibited  were  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Hehrt  Long,  who  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Herodotus 
states  tliat  the  points  of  the  aixows,  used  by  EUiiopiana,  in  the  anmea  of 
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Xerzei,  were  of  the  atone  with  which  thej  engraiTed  thw  gems.  Ha  apeAks 
aUo  of  uiother  tribe  who  used  stone-beaded  Arrows. 

Mk.  C.  Lono  exhibited  also  HeTerol  silver  coms,  of  ConBtantiiu,  Talons, 
Valentinian,  and  Gratian,  part  of  a  hoard  (about  one  hundred  !n  number) 
discorered  in  the  parish  of  C  baddies  worth,  Berks,  deposited  in  an  earthen 
Taas,  of  which  a  fragmoDt  onlj  was  preserred.  The  spot  is  on  a  bje-road 
abont  two  miles  north  of  the  "  Upper  Bajdon  Road,"  which  appears  to  be  a 
continnation  of  the  Ermine  Street,  leading  from  Corinimn  to  Speen  [Spina!.) 
The  old  "  Street  Way"  ftlso  nms  about  three  miles  to  the  northward,  in 
the  direction  of  Wantage.  The  discover;  has  been  noticed  in  the  Oentie- 
man's  Magaiine.  Hr.  Long  commonicated  a  note  of  a  mural  punting 
diacoyered  in  September,  1*849,  over  the  chancel  arch  in  Chelsworth  Chnrch, 
Suffolk.  It  representa  the  Daj  of  Boom,  the  Saviour  enthroned  on  the 
nunbow  ;  tiie  Virgin  Mary  at  his  right  intercedes  for  the  departed  spirits ; 
eleven  Apoeties,  and  varioaa  persons,  some  of  them  wearing  crowns,  appear 
behind  her.  On  the  left  stands  St.  Peter,  bearing  the  keys  and  a  scroll. 
There  is  also  a  representadon  of  Hell,  with  demons  of  grotesque  forms,  and 
the  wicked  tortured  by  chains  worked  by  a  windlooe.' 

By  the  HoK.  Richard  Nbville. — Three  remarkable  bronse  fibuin,  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period,  from  the  Stowe  Collection,  two  of  them  of  the  "  sancer- 
sbaped"  type,  and  set  with  imitative  gema.  They  are  of  Urge  dimensions, 
diam.  Zi  in.  The  third  oonnsta  of  a  circular  ornament,  chased  and 
jewelled,  appended  to  a  long  aciit,  and  resembling  certain  ornaments  found 
in  Ireland.     They  were  discovered  at  Ashendon,  Bucks. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Lbe. — Specimens  of  Roman  and  medieval  pottery 
discovered  at  St.  Albana.  He  pre»ented  to  the  Institute  rubbings  from  a 
brass  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  in  that  town,  which  bad  been  concealed  by 
pews,  and  that  of  lUchord  Peoock,  I5I2,  at  Redbum. 

By  Mb.  Whincopp. — A  metallic  tpecwlwn,  in  remarkable  preservation, 
discovered  on  the  Lexden-road,  near  Colchester.  It  has  a  handle,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  fashion  of  Roman  mirrors ;  but  objects  of  this  kind  have 
nu«ly  been  found  in  England.  A  small  vase  of  fine  "  Samian "  ware, 
ezoeedingly  perfect,  found  at  Colchester  in  1848;  the  bottom,  on  the  inside, 
bears  the  stamp  ARC.  OF.  A  very  perfect  cylix  of  brownish-coloured 
ware,  with  embossed  ornaments;  found  in  the  Thames,  Sept.  1847.  A 
diminutive  Roman  vase,  in  singular  preservation  (height  2i  inches),  found 
in  on  urn  at  Colchester,  1837.  A  smalt  vessel,  or  patera,  of  fine  smalt- 
blne  glaes,  found  in  an  urn  at  the  same  place,  apparently  compressed  by 
exposure  to  fire.  'A  curious  bronse  armlet,  with  engraved  ornament,  several 
beautifnl  rings  of  various  periods,  with  other  ornaments  of  gold,  and  two 
silver  armillte  of  Anglo-Saion  workmanship.  A  standing  cup,  of  ashwood  (F) 
date  about  1600;  and  some  specimens  of  medieval  pottery.  A  gold  ring, 
with  portrait  of  Cbules  I.,  inscribed  C.  R.,  1648. 

By  the  Cahbbidob  Antiquarian  SociETr. — A  very  curious  carving  in 
wolros-tooth,  probably  part  of  the  binding  of  a  Te«tui,  or  book  of  the 
Gospels.  It  represents  the  Savionr,  within  an  aureola  of  the  pointed-oval 
form,  snrronnded  by  figures  of  the  Virgin,  St.  John,  apostles,  and  angels. 
This  specimen  has  been  asugned  to  the  eleventh  century. 

By  Mb.  Godwin,  of  Winchester,  through  Mr.  Gunner. — A  small  earring  in 
ivory,  a  roundel  of  open  work,  representing  foliage  and  birds,  probably  of 
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the  thirteenth  csntniy.  It  wm  found  iu  ezcaTatioDs  in  St.  Thomw-Btreet, 
Winchestei',  close  to  the  aite  of  the  old  parish  church,  now  demolished.  It 
was  stated,  that  the  workmen  first  met  with  a  flooring  of  "encaustic" 
tiles,  and  on  removing  this  there  appeared  heneath  a  pavement  formed  of 
larf^  tiles,  such  as  were  used  in  Koman  constructions.  In  the  rubbish 
near  this  the  ornament  of  ivorj  appeared,  which  ver^  probably  had  been 
attached  to  some  object  of  sacred  use, 

Bj  JIb.  Bichakd  Husset. — Several  specimens,  illostratiTe  of  aninent 
practices  connected  with  architectOTe.  Thej  comprised  a  portion  of  the 
mortar  formed  of  gypsum,  without  any  use  of  lime,  employed  at  St.  Kenelm's 
Chapel,  near  Hales  Owen  ;  a  specimen  of  tile*  prepued  for  fonning  coarse 
nnglazed  pavements,  resembling  those  of  late  Roman  times  ;  the  quarry 
being  cut  through  part  of  its  thickness  whilst  the  claj  was  soft,  so  that  after 
firing  it  might  readily  be  broken  up  into  tetielltB  of  suitable  size.  This  was 
found  at  Hartlip,  Kent. — Also  fragments  from  Danbury,  Essex,  showing  the 
ancient  use  of  terra-cotta  in  Engliuid  for  forming  mouldings,  as  describ^  by 
Hr.  Hussey  in  the  Journal  (Vol.  v.,  p.  34).  They  are  flat  portions,  with  a 
chamfered  edge,  so  that  several  being  arranged  one  over  another,  the  angle 
of  the  chamfer  alike  in  all,  a  set-off,  or  splayed  surface,  might  readily  be 
formed.  Ur.  Hussey  presented  also  to  the  Society  a  smsJi  Satictut,  or 
sacring,  bell,  found  doring  recent  repairs  at  St.  Kenelm's  Chapel. 

By  the  Ret.  H.  T.  Ellacohbe. — Sketcbos  of  two  corbels,  from  the 
tower  of  Bitton  Church,  Somerset,  sculptured  heads  probably  intended  to 
represent  Edward  III.  and  Queen  Fbilippa.  They  were  oiiginally  of  good 
character,  anfortunately  now  much  impured  by  exposure  or  injury,  hut 
interesting  as  contributing  to  fii  the  age  of  tiie  fabric ;  Ur.  Ellacombe 
considers  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  to  have  been  erected,  circa  1377.  He 
ohserred  that  very  interesting  series  of  regal  portraits  might  be  selected 
from  sculptures  of  this  kind,  existing  in  various  puts  of  England. 

By  Ms.  Magsiao. — A  reliquary,  in  the  form  of  a  foot,  of  rilver,  well 
modelled,  and  of  the  natural  size.  It  was  formerly  preserved  in  the  Trea- 
sury of  Basle  Cathedral,  and  was  brought  to  this  country,  with  a  magnificent 
votive  altar  tubula  of  gold,  by  Colond  Theubet.'  The  bands  representing 
the  sandal  are  enriched  with  gems,  of  which  a  few  are  recent  restorations. 
The  foot,  above  the  toes,  appears  as  if  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  sock,  studded 
with  gold  stars,  and  a  band  around  the  instep,  with  a  rich  knot  of  pearls  in 
front.  On  each  ankle  is  a  roundel  of  veiy  early  Byzantine  cloiionni  enamel, 
of  beautiful  green  colour. — A  fine  medieval  cameo  of  mother-of-pearl,  repre- 
senting the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  set  in  a  coronet  of  silver  gilt. — The 
exquisite  enamelled  hunting-horn,  formerly  in  the  Collection  at  Strawbeny- 
hill,  and  painted  by  Leonard  Limousin,  expressly,  as  it  has  been  supposed, 
for  Francis  I. — A  beautiful  little  casket,  of  wood,  delicately  sculptured  with 
subjects  from  the  legend  of  St.  Qenerieve  ;  at  one  end  is  a  little  enamelled 
escutcheon,  party  per  bend,  argent  and  sable.     Date,  about  1425. 

By  Mb.  B.  Viilliaiit, — Six  earrings,  in  ivory,  by  Fiammingo,  of  the 
highest  class  of  art.  They  represent  genii  and  bacchanalian  graupes.  One 
of  them  sapplied  the  subject  of  a  picture  by  Gerard  Dow. 

By  Mb.  Glakke. — Several  deeds,  relalJng  to  the  Monastery  at  Little 
Malvem,  Worcestershire ;  to  one  of  them  is  appended  a  seal  bearing  the 
impress  of  an  antique  gem,  in  a  medieval  setting. — Two  curious  pictures, 
inlaid  with  pieces  of  mother-of-pearl,  under  transparent  colouring.     The 

*  Ei^nvcd  in  Atdunlogii,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  Iti. 
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stjie  and  mode  of  treatlog  the  figures  hu  been  considered  Bimilar  to  the 
evly  manner  of  RotheDhamer.  One  represents  the  Annuneiation  ;  Joseph 
ftppewB  in  the  b^k-grauad,  uleep  under  a  tree  :  the  subject  of  the  other  is 
the  Ad«ati(m  of  the  Uagi, — a  pompous  proceBsion  of  man;  figures.  This 
peculiar  wtartiaUtra  of  mother-of-pearl  was  practised  in  Spain,  and  verj 
probkblj  bj  Flemish  artista  (the  stjie  of  art  being  of  that  school),  who  were 
much  enooimged  in  Spain  ahoat  the  close  of  the  sixteenth,  and  earlf  part 
of  the  serenteenth  oeotuiy. — Also  a  relic  of  Darid  Qarriok, — his  silver  seal 
with  his  initials. 

By  Uk.  OcT4TinB  Moiuah, — A  square  plaqM,  of  earlj  Limoges  enamel, 
in  the  Bjsantine  manner,  exceedingly  curious  both  for  demgn  and  rick 
eolouiing.  Subject:  Samson  beating  the  gates  of  Gkia.  Twelflh  century, 
— A  knife  t  the  blade  (4  inches  long)  etched  and  fplt ;  it  has  a  longourved 
handle  (11  inches)  tapermg  to  a  pcnnt.  It  resembles  the  penknife  which 
appears  in  illumi nations,  in  die  left  band  of  the  scribe,  and  resting  on  the 
parchment.  Probably,  it  was  part  of  the  etai,  or  set  of  kniTes,  the  official 
appendage  of  the  carver  in  noble  bouses  {trencheator,  or  chevalier  trenchant). 
Several  specimens  of  iron  work  and  damaskined  work,  of  the  siiteentfa 
century,  including  caskets  of  iron,  one  inlaid  with  silver,  of  fine  Milanese 
work. — A  water-vessel  of  an  Oriental  hookah,  of  cast  zinc,  with  silver  bands 
elegantly  engraved  and  enriched  in  part  with  inlaid  turquoises  and  black 
enamel.  It  is  interesting  as  an  example  of  the  eariy  use  of  sine  in  the 
East,  for- such  ornamental  purposes. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  Bloib  ToaNKR. — A  beautiful  gold  ring,  of  fifteenth 
century  work,  found  at  Orford  Castle,  in  Suffolk.  On  the  facet  is  engraved 
a  representation  of  the  Trinity,  the  Supreme  Being  supporting  a  crucifix  ; 
on  the  flanges  are  St.  Anne  instructing  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Mater 
Dolorvta.  These  deugns  were  probably  enameUed.  Mr.  Turner  has  kindly 
presented  to  the  Institute  the  accompanying  illustration. 


By  Ha.  Chaeilbs  Bajl. — A  massive  signet-ring,  of  silver,  paroel-gilt : 
the  impreas  is  the  new  moon,  with  a  human  face  quaintly  introduced  in  the 
eresoent.     Date,  fifteenth  century. 

By  Mr.  FAoaoxa. — An  exquisite  gold  ring  (fifteenth  century),  found 
within  the  pecinct  of  Lewes  Priory.  It  is  delicately  chased  with  the  fol- 
lowing subjects :  On  the  facet,  the  Virgin  and  Child ;  on  one  side,  the 
Emperor  Domitian,  on  the  other,  St.  Pancnts  ;  on  the  flanges  are  repre- 
sented  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  St.  John,  with  the  Holy  Lamb.  The  work  was 
originally  enriched  with  transparent  enamel. 
.  VOL.  Tll.  N 
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'By  Mb.  VV.  Ffoulkes. — A  gold  eigDet-ring,  preserved  by  the  family  of 
J.  Jonea,  Gsq.,  of  Llanerclirugog  Hall ;  and  impresBiona,  as  it  is  stated, 
occur  appended  to  deeds  concerning  that  property,  from  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  impress  is  a  monogram,  aeemingly'l  and  M  (Jesua 
and  Haria?),  placed  under  a  orown.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  ring 
of  Madoc,  one  of  the  last  Frincoa  of  Powis,  and  to  have  descended  as  an 
heir-loom,  with  lands  graoted  by  them  to  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Jones. 

Dy  Col.  Jarvis,  of  Doddingtoo.  Lincoln. — A  singular  specimen  of  the 
Branks,  for  the  punishment  of  scolding  women,  according  to  the  singular 
usage  of  olden  times,  first  noticed  by  Plot,  in  bis  "  History  of  StafibrdBhire." 
It  has  a  long  peak  projecting  from  the  face,  which  gives  a  very  grotesque 
aspect  to  this  curious  object.  It  was  eihibited,  by  the  kind  permission  of 
Col.  Jarvis,  in  the  Musemn  fonned  during  the  Meeting  of  the  Institute  at 
Lincoln.     A  representation  will  be  given  in  a  future  Journal. 

By  the  Wousbipfdl  the  Mator  of  Stafford.— Another  Branks,  of  more 
simple  form,  preserved  in  the  Guildhall  of  Stafibrd, — a  rehc  of  awnent 
municipal  discipline.  The  motto,  "  Garrulalingu  a  nocet,"  is  inscribed 
around  it.  With  these  was  likewise  exhibited  t£e  Branks  from  Lichfield. 
communicated,  on  a  previous  occasion,  by  the  WoHsmPFUL  the  Uatob, 
through  Mr.  Hewitt.' 

By  Mb.  Fobrest. — The  mounting,  or  embouchure  of  an  aulmoniere,  or 
purse  for  the  collection  of  alms,  as  used  in  many  Continental  churches.  It 
is  of  bronze,  beautifully  chased  and  ^t.     Date,  sixteenth  century. 

By  Mr.  Le  Eb0s.— Specimens  of  early  engraved  drinking  glosses,  very 
elaborately  ornamented. 

By  Mr.  Uttuib. — Coronation  medal  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Haria  ; 
also  a  miniature  portrait  of  Prince  Charles,  stated  to  have  been  presented  by 
him  to  Sir  William  Fagg,  for  services  rendered  at  the  B&ttle  of  Worcester, 
and  preserved  by  the  family. 

By  the  Kbv.  H.  Macleak. — Eleven  rubbings  from  sepulchral  brasses  in 
the  churches  of  Shone,  Cowling,  Halston,  Rtunbam,  and  Minster.  He 
presented  these  to  the  collection  of  the  Institute. 

By  Mr.  W.  J.  Beknhard  Shfth. — A  sketch  of  a  ungular  figure,  carved 
in  low  relief,  ia  one  of  the  deeply  recessed  windows  at  Goodrich  Castle. 
Herefordshire,  possibly  cut  on  the  sandstone  by  some  prisoner.  It  repre- 
sents a  man  in  the  curious  costume  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifte^th 
century,  with  a  falcon  on  his  fist,  a  hound  under  his  feet.  Several  other 
designs  of  a  similar  nature  are  also  to  be  seen,  stags,  a  hawk  vrith  a 
partridge,  &e. 

By  Mr.  C.  J.  Palmer,  F.S.A.,  of  Yarmouth. — A  "  Rider  "  or  gold  piece 
of  James  I.,  recently  found  on  the  beach  near  Great  Yarmouth,  where  seve- 
ral coins  of  the  same  reign  have  from  time  to  time  been  discovered,  pro- 
bably vestiges  of  a  wreck  in  former  days.     It  bears  date  1598, 

Numerous  matrices  and  impressionB  of  seals  have  been  communicated,  of 
which  no  mention  is  made  in  the  foregoing  Keports.  It  Is  proposed  hence- 
forth to  unite,  in  occasional  Notices,  such  information  of  this  kind  as  may 
be  received.  The  first  portion  of  these  Contributions  towards  the  History 
of  Uedteval  Seals  will  be  given  in  the  next  Journal,  with  n  scheme  for  their 
general  classification.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  list  of  existing  matrices 
of  conventual  seals,  and  those  connected  with  ofGces  or  institutions  of  an 
ecclesiastical  character,  might  prove  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers. 
Any  md  in  this  object  will  be  highly  acceptable, 

'  Arebaeol.  JonmiJ,  toI.  ti.,  p.  407. 
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ORIGINAL  PAPEttS,  PUBLISHED  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE OF  THE  NORFOLK  AND  NORWICH  ASCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY.     Norwirh,  1850.     Svo. 

The  active  and  intelligent  antiquariea  of  Norfolk  have  entered  upon  the 
third  Tolume  of  the  seriee  of  Uieir  Transactiooe.  We  regard  with  cordial 
gratification  the  successful  progress  of  the  Society,  and  we  have  preserved 
the  agreeable  remembrance,  both  of  the  friendly  welcome  and  fraternal 
eo^peration  which  contributed  so  materially  to  the  satisfaction  and  success 
that  marked  the  Meeting  of  the  Institute  in  Norwich,  and  not  less  of  the 
hopeful  presage  of  rcsulls  advantageous  to  the  extension  of  Archaeological 
science,  afforded  by  their  energetic  proceedings.  The  promise  has  been 
amply  realised ;  and,  whilst  the  Norfolk  Society  has  shown,  in  its  meetings 
and  publications,  how  mnch  may  be  achieved  for  the  promotion  of  historical 
and  antiquarian  knowledge  by  inquiries  limited  to  a  single  county  of 
the  empire,  they  have  satisfactorily  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  giving 
to  subjects  and  investigations,  exclusively  local  in  character,  a  general  interest 
and  bearing  upon  the  hislery  of  the  nation  at  large.  Under  the  auspices  of 
their  late  lamented  Diot^esan,  whose  cordial  encouragement  was  ever  given  to 
every  purpose  by  which  a  larger  measure  of  knowledge  or  of  happiness 
might  accrue  to  those  around  him,  the  progress  of  the  Society  has  been, 
from  the  oatset,  eminently  successful.  It  has,  moreover,  had  the  happy 
result  of  stimulating  the  formation  of  a  similar  Institution  in  a  neighbouring 
province  of  East  Anglia,  rich  in  Archaeological  vestiges,  and  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Societies  of  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk  at  Thetford,  evinced  the 
community  of  purpose  by  which  both  are  actuated. 

The  investi^tions  to  which  we  would  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
relate  to  the  early  arts  and  monuments  of  the  locality  abne.  The  Trans- 
actions, hoivever,  pubUsfaed  by  the  Society,  present  a  variety  of  subjects, 
strikingly  indicative  of  the  Archaeological  wealth  of  Norfolk.  We  might 
advert,  if  our  limits  permitted  it,  to  contributions  in  their  volumes,  by  which 
valuable  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  antiquities  of  almost  every  period 
and  every  class.  The  cotmty  ia  rich  in  vest^es  of  a  primsva]  age,  and  It 
is  instmctive  to  compare  examples  &om  remote  parts  of  the  British  Islsnda, 
such, forexample,  as  the  highlycurious  golden  ornaments, and  relics  of  amber, 
(the  actual  prodoce,  doubtless,  of  the  adjacent  coast,)  found  at  Little  Ores- 
Bingham,  as  related  in  die  interesting  notice  by  Mr.  Barton,  with  which  the 
third  volume  commences.  The  ancient  remains  which  attract  the  anti- 
quary in  Norfolk,  possess  some  features  almost  exclusively  local.  In  scarce 
any  other  county  may  so  many  evidences  be  collected  repirding  the  advance 
of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  England,  at  the  period  when  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many they  were  taking  so  rapid  a  development  The  gorgeous  rood-screens 
and  mural  paintings  which  abound  in  East  Ajiglia,  possess  a  value,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  history  of  art,  which  has  happily  been  long  since  appre- 
ciated by  that  distinguished  and  indefaUgable  archaeologist,  Mr.  Dawson 
Turner.  We  ore  indebted  to  him,  and  t«  the  skilhil  pencil  of  more  than 
one  loir  coadjutor  of  his  extensive  research  in  subjects  of  this  nature,  for 
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some  of  the  most  attracti*e  and  raluable  contiibuldoDS  to  these  Toliunes. 
Mr.  DawBon  Turner  faas  also  freely  opened  for  the  gratification  of  his 
readers,  many  a  lich  atore  of  historical  or  biognpbical  materials,  preeerred 
amoi^t  his  invalnable  collections.  Ah  a  remarkable  speinmen  of  art  of 
another  class,  we  nould  call  attention  to  Uie  exquisite  niello,  in  gold,  found 
at  Matlask,  and  selected  bj  Mr.  Fitch  from  the  choic«  series  of  piecions 
objects  and  antiqne  personal  ornaments,  of  which  he  is  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor. To  Mr.  Hart,  whose  "Discourses  on  Antiquities"  long  since 
fostered  the  rising  tast«  for  these  researches  in  Norfolk ; — to  Mr.  Bulwer,  also, 
Mr.  Ounn,  and  others  whose  names  are  associated  with  agreeable  days  passed 
during  the  assembly  of  our  Society  in  Norfolk,  we  are  indebted  for  several 
interesting  memoirs.  Mr.  Harrod,  who  laboors  with  such  successM  assi- 
duity in  the  investigatiou  of  the  pest,  has  contributed  a  valuable  surrey  of 
Thetford  Prioiy,  of  which  UtUe  was  known  previously  to  the  Congress  of  the 
kindred  Societies,  to  which  we  hare  alluded.  On  that  occasion.  Mi.  Hanvd 
undertook  the  escavation  of  the  plan  of  the  Priory  church,  and  B4jacsnt 
remains  of  the  conventual  buildings.  By  his  kindness  we  are  enabled  here 
to  convey  to  our  readers  a  notion  of  what  the  ruins  of  that  noble  stmeturo 


bad  been  about  two  centuries  since.  This  curious  view  is  a  fa&simile  of  an 
etching  by  Hollar,  a  rarity  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  local  collec- 
tions of  Mr.  Bidwell.  The  remains  have  subsequently  suffered  contdDosl 
injuries,  less  from  time  and  decay  than  the  "  destroying  hands  of  rapacious 
tenants,"  according  to  the  Gomjdaiot  of  Gough.  Amongst  the  moat  inter- 
esting portbns  now  standing,  may  be  mentioned  the  fragment  at  the  west 
end  of  the  interior  of  the  church.  The  most  prominent  object  is  one  of  the 
internal  jaera  of  the  tower,  with  its  singular  angular  face ;  beyond  tMs, 
ai^»ear  the  bases  of  an  arcade  along  the  wall  to  the  great  west  doorway. 
The  accumulated  dibris  through  which  Mr.  Harrod  had  hero  to  cony  out 
his  laborious  operations,  was  twelve  feet  deep.  His  toils  were,  however, 
amply  repaid  by  the  development  of  the  greater  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
monastic  buildings,  inclnding  the  church,  with  the  I^dy  Chapel,  north  of 
the  choir,  and  parallel  to  it, — the  vestiary  and  chapterhouse,  the  refectory, 
cloisters,  and  part  of  the  Prior's  apartments.  The  plan  forms  a  valuable 
accesdon  to  our  data  in  regard  to  ancient  conrentuat  arrangements. 

We  here  mtst  take  our  leave,  for  a  while,  of  the  good  services  to  British 
Archaeoh^  which  East  Anglia  has  rendered.    The  Society  has,  unhappily. 
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been  deprived  of  that  foatering  core  which  presided  over  its  early  growUi, 
and  slimiikted  its  progressive  efforts.  All  who  know  Uie  generous 
patronage  nith  which  the  late  Bishop  of  Norwich  promoted  every  eieition 
for  scientific  and  intellectual  advancement,  all  who  appreciate  the  unda- 
viating  impulse, — nihil  kumanum  aZi^numputuM,  by  which  his  character  was 
signalised, — the  memhers  of  the  Institute  more  especially,  who  shared  so 
freely  in  his  kindneee  and  the  genial  impulse  of  his  encouragement, — must 
hold  his  memory  in  grateful  remembrance.  The  Norwich  Society  has, 
happily,  found  no  unworthy  successor  of  their  first  President,  in  the  dis- 
tinguished possessor  of  Garianonum — the  Comet  of  the  Eastern  shore. 
Under  tlie  auspices  of  Sir  John  Boileau,  we  anticipate  that  their  future 
exertions  will  give  a  continued  stimulus  to  the  intelligent  study  of 
National  Antiquities. 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  BI8B  AND  FROaRKS  OF  DECORATED  WINDOW 
TRACERY  IN  ENGLAND.  Bj  Edhiiiid  8iu>pi,  M.A.,  AnbitccL  UliuOUcd 
with  97  Woodcatt  ud  6  Enfnringi  an  Stefl.     Gvo.     Vih  Toout. 

A  SERIES  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  THE  WINDOW  TRACERY  OF  THE 
DECORATED  STYLE  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE.  SO  SImI 
EDgriTingi,  with  Dociiptioiii  bj  Mr.  Seunt.    Bto.    Tin  Voout. 

ALLstudies  which  embrace  groups  of  visible  objects  have  been  more  indebtol 
to  monographs  than  to  almost  any  other  class  of  works;  nor  do  we  know 
any  instance,  foiling  under  oar  notice  as  archaeologists,  in  which  a  better 
subject  for  a  monograph  has  been  selected,  or  in  which  the  sul^ect  has 
been  more  satisfactorily  treated,  than  in  the  plates  before  us,  with  the 
accompanying  letter-press. 

No  where  is  "  The  Beautiful "  for  its  own  sa^e  more  Tisibty  the  object  of 
the  architect  than  in  the  designii^  of  tracery ;  and  no  where  has  that  object 
been  more  happily  attained,  or  by  sorer  and  more  equal  progress.  Here, 
at  least,  he  works  almost  with  the  plastic  hand  of  nature ;  and  we  follow 
him  in  his  task  with  an  ever-growing  interest  and  delight  as  he  evokes 
each  soccesuve  form  and  character  from  his  stubborn  materiaL 

When  we  open  Mr.  Shaipe's  plates  and  letter-press,  and  took  at  the 
transept  chapel  at  Eii^stall  (p.  lH),  we  perceive  at  once  that  in  the 
grouping  of  two  windows  with  a  third  circular  window  above  them,  beneath 
a  pointed  vault  of  Semi-Norman  character,  we  have  the  unconscious  germ 
of  traceried  lights  :  pass  over  more  than  half  a  century,  and  we  arrive  only 
at  several  lights  under  an  arch ;  they  become  a  two-light  Early  English 
window,  with  a  drcle  or  some  other  figure  in  the  head,  as  at  Nedey,  Win- 
chester, or  St.  CroBS  (plate  B).  The  solid  stone-work  is  soon  attenuated 
intn  tracery  bars,  and  we  have  a  geometrical  vrindow  of  two  lights,  which 
redupbcatea  itself  into  such  windows  as  Baunds,  Leominster,  Grantham, 
and  Ripon  :  by  and  bye,  with  a  kind  of  centrifugal  force,  (which  we  shall 
preeentiy  endeavour  to  reduce  to  nilee),  the  more  compact  forms  shoot  out 
into  strange  eh^ies,  struggling  for  freedom,  but  still  half  in  bondage,  as  in 
Whitby,  Chartham,  and  Great  Bedwyn;  until  these  agam  are  softened  into 
a  new  series  of  figures,  bounded  by  undulating  lines,  and  we  have  the 
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glorioiia  nindows  of  Selby,  Heckington,  and  Carlitsle.  We  are  spared  in  a 
review  of  Mr.  Sharpe's  work,  the  lost,  the  inentable  reeemblauce  between 
the  loveliest  of  sublunary  forms  and  man's  most  successful  efforts,  which, 
faoffever,  we  must  point  out  in  the  stiffened  graceless  paiallelogniina  of  the 
perpendicular. 

No  wonder  that  the  mere  beauty  and  variety  of  the  forms  which  he 
studies  are  among  the  sources  of  pleasure  !<}  the  architectural  student ;  but 
there  are  also  other  and  yet  h^her  sources.  One  of  these,  and  the  only 
one  we  shall  here  touch  upon,  is  the  interest  nith  which  he  erects  ^ain, 
iu  bis  imagination,  the  memorials  of  the  taste  and  skill  of  other  days  out 
of  the  fragments  which  time  and  the  violence  of  later  generations  have 
bequeathed  to  us.  He  is  a  compaiadve  anatomist,  oonstructii^  giant 
skeletons,  according  to  unerring  rules,  from  the  fragment  of  a  tooth  or  of  a 
th^h  bone  ;  and  in  proportion  as  his  constructive  talent  is  warmed  with  a. 
spark  of  fancy  and  of  enthusiasm,  clothing  bis  solid  framework  of  hard 
unyielding  forms  with  warm  flesh  and  muscles  ; — with  the  very  nerves  of 
expression,  with  the  play  of  feature,  and  the  indications  of  character. 
Mr.  Sharpe's  "  Parallels,"  a  work  of  which  we  long  to  see  the  explanatoiy 
letter-press,  is  a  series  of  illustrations  of  our  meaning.  We  will  extract  a 
passage  from  the  present  volume,  before  we  ask  the  reader  to  turn  to  the 
restored  elevations  of  Tint«m,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  views  which 
represent  its  present  state.  Alluding  to  the  great  east  window  of  this 
noble  abbey,  Mr.  Sharpe  describes  its  peculiarities  and  its  beauties,  and 
adds  in  a  note,  which  makes  one  long  to  have  been  a  partaker  in  his  task, 
"  The  problem  of  determining  the  actual  design  of  this  noble  window  from 
the  small  remains  on  the  ground,  and  the  fragments  to  be  found  still  iu 
the  frame  of  the  window  arch,  which  was  a  work  of  no  small  labour  and 
search,  was  successfully  accom^hed  by  the  editor,  assisted  by  Mr.  T. 
Ausdn  and  Mr.  Payne,  the  wardens  of  the  abbey  grounds,  in  the  summer 
of  1846." 

Let  us  torn  for  a  moment  to  certain  more  severe  speculations,  which  are 
euf^ested  by  this  volume. 

Without  assuming  the  right  to  decide  between  contending  parties,  we 
would  make  a  few  remarks  npon  ArchiteettiTol  terminology ;  a  subject  which 
has  giv^  rise  to  much  controversy.  It  is,  we  presume,  evident  to  most, 
that  the  contest  is  about  words  and  words  only :  the  arrangement  of  Rick- 
man  being  followed  in  the  main  by  those  who  reject  his  terminology.  Our 
own  usage  has  been  to  adhere  to  Bickman's  nomenclature;  not,  certainly. 
as  the  best  that  can  be  conceived,  but  as  the  best  yet  employed,  and  as 
havii^  a  prescriptive  right  to  he  used  as  long  as  his  system  is  retained. 
But  the  question  has,  we  will  venture  to  say,  suggested  itself  to  many 
minds,  whether  we  may  not  have  some  better  arrangement  than  Bickman's ; 
and  if  we  have  this,  another  and  a  better  temunology  will  follow  naturally 
and  of  right.  How  far  others  may  agree  with  us  we  know  not,  but  we  feel 
very  forcibly  the  need  of  a  more  perfect  demarcation  of  three  several  styles 
than  the  words  early  and  late  adjected  to  the  names  of  any  style  yet 
recognised  can  afford.  We  greatly  desire  to  see  the  Semi-Norman  more 
fully  distinguished  from  the  Norman  and  the  Early  English  on  either 
hand ;  the  Oeomeirical  bora  the  Early  English  and  the  Decorated ;  and 
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the  Tvdor  &om  the  onjinaiy  type  of  PeTpendicakr.  We  believe  that  in 
the  second  of  these,  at  least,  we  hare  most  arehiuetaritta  with  na;  and  it 
is  this  in  particular  which  is  brought  under  our  notice  by  the  present 

Much  as  wo  are  in  general  guided  by  the  eye  ;  much  as  we  affect  to  be 
mled,  and  indeed  are  ruled,  in  the  building  up  of  systems,  by  far  deeper 
matters  than  mere  external  character,  it  is  strange  that  the  introduction  of 
tracery,  which  wrought  so  great  a  change,  both  in  the  aspect  and  in  the 
constructive  character  of  our  huildii^,  did  not  at  once  suggest  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Geometrical,  eren  in  its  earliest  forma,  from  the  Early  English. 
King's  Collie  Chapel  and  the  open  clerestories  of  the  Suffolk  churches 
differ  almost  as  much  in  constniclJoii  as  in  visible  aspect  from  Darlington 
and  Salishniy ;  and  it  is  clear  that  a  great  part  of  the  difference  reuilts 
(we  caa  scarcely  say  indirectly)  from  the  introduction  of  tracery.  Yet, 
according  to  eidier  nomenclature  at  present  in  use,  the  style  in  which 
tracery  was  first  introduced  is  distinguished  only  by  an  "  Early "  or  a 
"  Late  "  from  that  which  preceded  it. 

So,  again,  geometrical  and  Sowing  tracery  difFer  most  absolutely  ia 
character  and  in  principle,  at  least  as  much  so  as  flowing,  decorated,  and 
perpendicular;  and  yet  here  again  we  have  but  a  subsection,  an  "Early  " 
and  a  "  Late,"  to  distinguish  the  two. 

Perhaps  this  may  be,  because,  though  the  tracery  peculiar  to  eitlier  s^le, 
the  geometrical  and  the  flowing,  has  been  often  enough  described,  some  of 
the  formal  d^erenee$  betteeen  them  have  not  been  adequately  noticed.  The 
oharacter  of  the  pure  geometrical  style  oonsists,  not  so  much  in  the  mere 
use  of  geometrical  figures  as  in  the  exclusive  place  which  the  circle  or  parts 
of  a  circle  have  in  their  construction,'  and  still  more  in  the  way  in  which 
those  circles  or  parts  of  a  circle  ore  brought  together,  not  in  continuous 
curved  lines,  but  as  secants  and  tangents  of  one  another.  And  this  runs 
throngh  the  cusping  even,  and  the  mouldings  ;  for  until  very  late  in  the 
geometrical  s^le,  we  have  no  appearance  aiiywhere  of  an  ogee  or  of  a 
oontinuons  complex  curve.  To  this  we  must  add,  that  in  the  pure 
geometrical  period,  the  centre  of  every  circle,  any  part  of  which  is  taken 
into  the  whole  figure,  is  always  within  the  figure.  In  the  ordinary  quatre- 
foiled  circle,  as  treated  in  geometrical  tracery,  one  circle  forms  the 
boundary ;  parts  of  four  other  circles,  tangents  of  the  first  and  of  one 
anodier,  form  the  cusps ;  and  the  points  of  these  are  cut  off  abruptly  by 
another  circle,  a  secant  of  the  four  preceding,  and  concentric  with  the  first ; 
and  so  a  whole  window  of  many  lights  may  be  drawn  only  with  the  com- 
passes, and  from  centres  within  the  whole  design,  and  within  each 
component  portion  of  it  which  we  are  describing. 

With  the  flowing  traceiy  it  is  just  the  reverse.  Here  the  figures  are 
composed  of  complex  curves,  running  into  one  another,  the  centres  of  which 
are  alternately  within  and  without  the  figure  to  be  described;  just  as  an 
ogee,  one  of  tiie  forms  so  distinctive  of  the  s^le,  is  formed  of  parts  of  two 
circles,  struck  from  centres,  one  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  on  the  other 
side  of  the  resultant  line.    The  ordinary  reticulated  tracery  is  formed  by 

'  of  thit  rliuactcran  often  dcicribed 
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4  eetiea  of  sncb  ogoes ;  that  is,  the  tracAiy  ban  are  described  from  two 
series  of  centres,  one  on  either  side  of  them ;  end  each  reticuUtioD  is 
boonded  by  fwrte  of  circles,  alternately  struck  from  a  point  within  and  ft 
point  without  it.  The  more  Taried  patMrna  of  late  decorated  tracery  ar« 
formed  on  the  same  principle,  bo  far  as  the  potitian  of  tlu  emOm  and  the 
mttting  of  ths  curvtt  are  concenied.  Tangents  and  secants  no  longer  give 
the  character  tn  the  whole,  and  indeed  secants  soaroely  if  ever  appear 
attJl. 

And  where  is  the  point  of  junotiou  between  thetwos^lea?  We  believe 
it  will  be  found  in  cerutin  eccentric  fomn,  which  di£^  most  materially  to 
dte  &j«  from  either  class  which  we  have  deaoribed,  but  whidi  are  formed 
with  a  stiange  combination  of  the  principles  of  both. 

The  tiaceiy  of  Whitby,  Tintem,  and  aevend  other  windows,  containa 
certain  figures  made  up  of  two  similar  figures  interlaced, — as,  for  instance, 
two  trianglea  or  two  squares;  but  the  one  is  formed  of  parts  of 
circles  struck  from  centres  within,  the  other  of  parts  of  circles  slzuck  from 
centres  without  the  figure.  The  former  shape  themselves  into  rounded  oF 
foliated,  the  latter  into  acutely  pointed  figures ;  and  these  last  carry  out  ^ 
pattern,  which,  in  pure  early  geometrical,  seems  complete  in  itself,  mto  the 
rat  of  the  vindo*.  Henceforward  there  is  a  tendency  to  Aisiou  of  several 
parts,  and  when  that  tendency  is  carried  ont  even  to  excess,  it  is  still  by 
the  same  means, — i.  e.,  by  combining  corvee  struck  from  centres,  some 
within  and  some  without  the  resultant  figure.  A  great  difference,  however, 
femaine  between  the  geometrical,  even  in  its  latest  types,  and  the  Sowing 
tnoery ;  the  former  stilt  brings  its  rircles  together  in  angles,  aa  tangents 
or  secants;  the  latter  always,  where  it  is  possible,  carries  on  the  same 
line  in  an  unbroken  though  a  complex  curve. 

This  eecentru!  and  extravagant  tracery  (and  we  use  the  words  rather  in 
their  strict  sense,  for  the  ch^cter  nhich  we  would  express  consists  in  a 
constant  etni^le  to  avoid  a  single  centra,  and  to  pass  over  certain  confined 
limits) ;  this  eccentric  and  extravagata  teacery  never  became  common.  It 
rather  indicated  a  tendency  than  achieved  an  object ;  and  that  probably 
from  its  great  complexity.  Denude  them  of  all  accessories,  such  as  cubing 
and  foliation,  and  still  the  interlaced  triangles  from  Canterbury  (p.  91) 
form  a  figure  struck  &om  six  centres,  three  within  and  throe  without  the 
fignre ;  the  interlaced  squares  from  Whitby  and  &om  Great  fiedwyn 
(pp.  89,  90)  form  a  figure  struck  from  eight  oentzea,  four  within  and  four 
widiont  its  own  limits.  So  complex  a  system  of  tracery  ooold  hardly  be 
employed  very  frequently  or  very  long.  Its  real  office  was  performed  when 
it  iHd  led  to  die  inUodootion  of  a  new  kind  of  tracery,  formed  by  the  inter- 
fusion of  ciroles,  struck  alternately  from  centres  within  and  wi^nt  the 
main  design  or  its  subordinate  parts. 

Bnt  we  have  said  enou^,  if  we  have  vindicated  our  assertion,  that  we 
require  the  separation  of  at  least  one  style  from  the  two  with  which  it  is  at 
present  confounded — the  Otometrical,  that  is,  from  the  Earb/  Engiith  and 
the  Decorated.  As  for  the  change  in  nomenclature  which  may  thns  he 
justified  and  even  demanded,  we  leave  it  to  other  persons,  or  at  least  b> 
another  occasion.  As  regards  mndomt  alone,  Mr.  Sharpe's  names.  Lancet, 
Geometrical,  Curvilinear,  and  Bectilinear,  are  very  expressive  and  very  con- 
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Tenient,  Jar  miae  bo  than  either  of  the  externa  of  nomeDcloture  genemll; 
foUowed,  as  those  vho  use  either  of  them  will  find  if  ihej  trj  to  trauelate 
Us  work  into  their  langiiBge.  Whether  or  no  the  windows  give  ao  moch 
to  the  (esthetic,  and  demand  so  much  of  the  constructive  chAraoter  of 
a  building,  u  to  jostifj  a  nomencUtare  derived  from  than,  is  another 
question. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  ROHAN  BUILDING  AND  OTHER  REMAINS  LATELY 
DI8C0TEBKD  AT  CAERLEON.  B;  Jobh  Ebwud  Lu,  Em|.  London: 
J.B.Siirra.    IBM.    R<it>]  Sto,  EighMen  PlMv. 

Soke  years  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  an  interesting  contri- 
botion  to  Archaeological  literature, — the  Mont^raph  on  the  Veettges  of 
Roman  occupation  at  ISCA  SILUKUM,'for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Lee.'  The  various  remains  brought  to  light  in  that  locality  by  the 
energetic  researches  of  this  gentleman  and  bis  brotber  antiquaries  of  Mon- 
mouthshire, are  of  considerable  interest.  They  comprise  many  valuable 
additions  to  oar  knowledge  of  aits  and  manners  during  the  period  of 
Roman  dominion,  evidences  of  ita  extended  influence, — the  atriking  dif- 
fusion of  those  Arts  tbrougboat  the  extreme  comera  of  the  Orbit  Bomanui, 
and  the  introduction  of  refinements  in  social  life  or  public  institutions. 
While  history  ia  ailent  in  regard  to  the  delaila  of  a  period,  so  momentous 
in  the  early  annals  of  our  countiy,  there  is  an  eloquence  in  the  sculptured 
fr^ment  or  the  crumbling  walls,  the  ornaments  or  appliances  of  every-day 
life,  in  limes  long  past,  to  which  few  are  now  insensible. 

Investigations  of  the  numerous  remains  of  Roman  times  in  Great 
Britain  have  been  recently  pursued  with  renewed  diligence :  rarely  have 
the  results  been  recorded  with  more  intelligent  care  than  by  the  author  of 
the  work  under  consideration.  Encouraged  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
inquiry  by  the  liberality  of  the  proprietor  of  tbese  remarkable  remains, 
Mr.  Jenkms  of  Caerleon  (to  whose  kindness  the  Institute  has  repeatedly 
been  indebted),  an  excavation  of  great  extent  has  been  achieved,  which  has 
developed  the  plan  of  one  of  the  most  important  examples  of  domestic 
architecture  of  Roman  times  hitherto  found  in  the  principality.  Its 
arrangement  and  dettuls  are  perfectly  shown  in  the  pltms  and  interesting 
birds-eye  views,  etchings,  which  we  owe,  as  we  believe,  to  the  author  him- 
self. It  is  very  fortunate  when  subjects  of  this  nature  foil  into  the  hands 
of  one  who  can  so  efficiently  combine  the  ability  to  record  with  the  skill 
to  pourtray. 

Amongst  the  ancient  rehca  discovered  during  the  progress  of  theea 
researches,  seversl  specimens  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  claim  our 
attention.  We  may  notice  especially  the  valuable  acceesion  to  the  series 
of  Anglo-Boman  inscriptions  contributed  in  Mr.  Lee's  works,  amounting  to 
not  less  than  tiven^-five,  some  indeed  in  a  veiy  fragmentary  condition, 
others  accompanied  by  sculpture,  and  of  considerable  historical  interest. 
The  JictiUa  which  have  been  found,  present  the  usual  variety  of  fiibricotion, 
with  some  curious  unpublished  potters' marks;  some  anUfixa  are  repre- 
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aented  in  one  of  Mr.  Lee's  plates,  objects  of  considerable  raritj  in  EngUtnd, 
although  a  few  Bpecimens  have  been  found  at  York  (jreserred  in  the 
museum  there),  at  Chester  and  elsewhere.  But  the  rarest  irorks  in  terra 
cotta,  discovered  at  Caerloon,  and  some  of  them  in  the  eilensi?e  villa  on 
Mr.  Jeukina'  property,  are  "  Cornice  bricks,"  which,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
had  not  been  previousl;  noticed  in  England.  The  diggings  at  JTwa  have 
been  singularly  productive  in  spedmena  of  the  curious  art  of  enamel,  so 
closely  analogous,  in  the  process  employed,  to  the  works  of  the  Byzondna 
school  of  Limogee  in  medieval  times.  By  the  kind  permission  of  Mr. 
Jenkins,  several  choice  relics  of  Anglo-Roman  champ-levS  enamel  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Institute,  in  their  Museum  formed  during  the 
Norwich  Meeting,  The  most  interesting  objects  of  ancient  art,  however, 
found  at  Caerleon,  are  ivory  carvings,  of  which  Mr.  Lee  gives  representa- 
tions in  the  work  now  before  us :  one  of  them  is  a  tragic  mask,  the  other 
a  canepkorua.  possibly  Pomona,  with  a:i  attendant  Cupid.  Antique  ivories 
are  of  great  rarity  and  interest,  and  the  material  appears  to  be  singularly 
perishable  when  exposed  to  the  air  after  being  disinterred.  It  may  deserve 
mention,  as  a  valuable  pmctioal  hint,  that  these  curious  relics  having  rapidly 
become  cracked  after  exposure,  so  that  they  would  soon  have  become  dis- 
integrated, they  were  effectually  preserved  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
isinglass  in  spirits  of  wine, — a  process  adopted  with  such  bt^py  success  in 
the  case  of  the  ivory  carvings  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimroud,  and 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  these  Memorials  of  Isca,  which  had  partly 
appeared  in  the  "  Archieologia  Cambrensis,"'  but  have  been  given  anew, 
much  augmented,  and  with  a  double  amount  of  illustration,  we  would  call 
attention  to  the  gratifying  circumstance,  atal«d  by  Mr.  Lee,  that  nearly  all 
the  antiquities  found  during  recent  years  in  Caerleon,  including  those  now 
described  and  delineated,  will  be  deposited  in  the  museum  actually  in 
course  of  construction.  We  regret  to  learn  that  the  entire  preservation 
of  the  remains  of  the  villa  and  hypocausts,  lately  uncovered  ja  Mr, 
Jenkins'  grounds,  may  he  impracticable.  We  doubt  not  that  the  liberality 
and  good  taste  of  that  gentleman  will  ensure  their  conservation  ao  &r  as 
may  be  consistent  with  actual  requirements.  But  it  is  highly  satis&ctory 
to  be  assured  that  a  safe  place  of  custody  will  be  provided  for  the  numerous 
objects  of  curiosity  and  value  described  by  Mr.  Lee.  The  interest  of  such 
local  collections,  in  lita,  is  very  great ;  and  the  establishment  of  such  a 
museum  naturally  tends  to  encourage  all  private  collectors  to  incorporate 
their  stores.  Many  a  relic  will  find  its  place  in  the  series,  like  the  curious 
inscription  of  the  time  of  Geta,  mentioned  by  Camden,  long  since  removed 
from  Caerleon,  and  now  restored  by  the  laudable  liberality  of  Mr.  Lewie, 
of  St  Pierre,  who  has  presented  it  to  the  collection.  We  cordially  wish 
success  to  the  spirited  antiquaries  who  have  undertaken  the  establifdisient 
of  such  a  museum  :  the  interest  of  the  object  has  been  fully  recognised  in 
the  county;  but  the  contributions,  we  regret  to  learn  from  Mr.  Lee,  have 
not  proved  wholly  adequate  to  the  completion  of  an  object,  highly  deserving 

Some  other  DOlJeei  of  diuovcriM  at  Caorleon, 
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of  the  friendly  aid  of  antiquaries  in  general.    We  feel  assured  that  his 
appeal  wilt  not  pass  unheeded.*  ' 


PEOCEEDINQS  AND  PAPERS  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  HISTORIC  SOCIETY 
OP  LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE.  Pint  Sewoii,  I84B— 9.  Piiotcd  fgr  iho 
uie  at  Ihe  Hemben.     Liisipool,  1849. 

It  ia  with  much  aatisfactioD  that,  the  progress  of  the  Archaeological 
movement  in  tlie  FroTinces  must  be  noticed.  The  agreeable  duty  now 
devolves  upon  as  of  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers,  aud  those  espe- 
cially who  may  have  any  connexion  with  the  Counties  Palatine,  to  the 
appearance  of  the  first  instalment  of  Transactions,  produced  under  the 
auspices  of  the  "  Historic  Society,"  instituted  in  Liverpool  by  the  energetic 
exertions  of  Dr.  Hume,  Mr.  Mayer,  and  Mr.  Henry  Fidgeon.  It  is  well 
observed  that  it  must  be  nationally  instructive  to  trace  the  rise  of  the  great 
centres  of  manufactures  and  commerce  comprised  within  the  limits  of  these 
two  counties.  Their  antiquities  of  every  class,  the  invaluable  store  of 
records,  preserved  at  Chester. — the  peculiar  and  interesting  remains  of 
domestic  aichitectare, — the  traditions  and  dialects,  now  so  rapidly  falling 
into  oblivion  in  the  iron  age  of  steam,  will  not  be  overlooked.  We  regard, 
also,  mth  especial  satis&ction,  the  department  in  the  task  which  the 
Hbtoric  Society  has  prescribed  to  itself  with  such  laudable  earnestness  of 
purpose, — namely,  the  archaeology  of  trade,  commerce,  and  inventions. 
We  anticipate  much  from  their  prosecution  of  this  curious  subject.  It  is 
disgraceful,  for  example,  to  the  English  antiquary  that  scarce  anything  is 
known  of  the  early  rise  of  our  celebrity  in  one  important  branch  of  manufac- 
ture, save  that  the  merits  of  a  "  Sheffield  whittle  "  were  appreciated  in  the 
days  of  Chaucer.  Many  other  subjects  of  investigation  might  be  mentioned, 
equally  deserving  of  attention ;  but  we  feel  assured  that  they  have  not 
escaped  the  zealous  intelligence  of  Mr.  H.  Fidgeon,  who  has  most  ably 
entered  upon  the  functions  of  his  office  aa  secretary,  by  practical  sug- 
gestions on  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Society,  with 
an  admirable  list  of  queries,  for  the  systematic  collection  of  local  infor- 
mation, which  we  vrould  cordially  commend  to  our  readers,  as  a  very  useful 
guide,  both  distinct  and  comprehensive. 

The  Inaugural  Address,  also,  by  Dr.  Hume,  whose  highly  curious 
researches  on  the  coast  of  Cheshire,  at  Hoylake,  formed  a  subject  of  much 
interest  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Institute  at  York,  enounces  very  ably  the 
purpose  and  destined  plan  of  this  Institution.  In  the  present  volume,  a 
gratifying  earnest  is  presented  that  bis  anticipations  will  be  fully  realised.  Its 
composition  is  necessarily  very  miscellaneous,  but  on  analytic  arrangement 
is  given,  by  which  we  perceive  with  satisfaction  that  history  and  antiquities 
generally,  have,  contrary  to  the  more  usual  experience  of  such  societies,  a 
larger  share  of  attention  than  "  Ecclesiology."  The  current  record  of 
meetings  of  the  Society  shows  a  large  number  of  antiquities  and  objects  of 

'  It  akj  b«  obtervad  tbkt  tbii  work  b«  cionil;  expended ;  the  building  ii  emend  in, 

been  pndocxd,  mt  m  mMt   modents  price,  but  tbe  intfrior  flttJDga,  &c.  demul  m  further 

with  ■  nev  of  liding,  bj  it)  lalefthe  Huisam  ontlkjr  af  100/.     Any  mutiibution  would  be 

Fond.    The  turn  of  &O0L,  libenllj  (ub-  thukfullj  acknowledged  b]r  J.  E.  Lee,  £«)., 

•cribed  in  Ibe  Deigbbauttiovd,  bu  been  jndi-  Ibe  Prior)',  Curleon. 
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instructiTe  character  exhibited.  It  is  most  desirable  that  on  such  occsdoiis, 
when  the  antiquarian  wealth  of  Great  Britain  is  tested,  and  mostly  with 
such  signal  advantage,  careful  notices  and  delineations  should  be  preserved. 
But  the  hint  is  needless  in  the  present  instance,  and  the  skilful  hand  of 
Mr.  Pidgeon  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  ralue  of  the  volume  by  many 
very  pleasing  illustrations,  from  subjects  thus  brought  under  review. 

We  m^t  notice,  if  our  limits  permitted,  many  aubjects  of  general,  as 
well  as  local,  interest,  brought  before  the  Society  during  their  first  session. 
The  Primeval  and  the  Roman  periods  have  their  share  of  attention. 
Mr.  Just,  whose  valuable  aid  was  rendered  tritb  so  much  kindness,  in 
furthering  the  object  of  the  Institute,  in  preparing  the  Map  of  British 
and  Boman  Yorkshire,  undertaken  by  Mi.  Newton,  Ims  contributed  an  able 
sketch  of  the  Roman  roads  in  Lancashire,  and  of  the  Tenth  Iter  of  Anto- 
ninus. We  might  well  anticipate  that  the  vexata  qua$tio  of  the  ancient 
municipal  seal  of  Liverpool  would  be  brought  in  limine  before  the  incor- 
porated antiquaries  of  that  city.  Mr.  Pidgeon  has  treated  this  curious 
subject  anew,  and  now  first  has  supplied  a  representation  of  the  original, 
— the  seal  now  used  being  merely  a  blundered  copy  of  comparatively  late 
date.  An  impression,  however,  of  the  ancient  matrix  has  been  brought  to 
light  He  has  skilfully  elucidated  the  legend,  and  corrected  the  erroneous 
readings  previously  suggested  in  various  publications.  One  part  of  the 
enigma,  however,  although  accurately  read,  has  not,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
been  correctly  interpreted.  The  bird,  the  species  of  which  had  so  sadly 
perplexed  previous  writera,  is  undeniably  an  eagle,  but  not  of  Jove,  as 
some  had  thought,  from  a  conjectural  explanation  of  the  accompanying 
hierc^lyphics.  They  are  certainly  the  letters  I  0  H '  I  S,  but,  as  we  think, 
without  any  allusion  to  King  John,  as  our  author  inclines  to  conclude. 
Very  probably  the  seal  is  of  his  times ;  hut  it  is  to  the  Evangelist,  whose 
symbol  they  accompany,  that  this  inscribed  scroll  refers,  in  accordance  with 
a  practice,  not  vrithont  precedent  on  seals,  but  most  frequent  on  sepulchral 
brasses.  No  example  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  believe,  can  be  adduced, 
analogous  to  the  supposed  insertion  of  the  name  of  a  sovereign,  on  the  seal 
of  a  town  chartered  in  his  reign. 

The  memoranda  relating  to  Lancaster  Castle  are  interesting,  and  here 
again,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Pidgeon's  &ci]e  pencil  for  the  reproduction 
of  two  curious  views  of  that  structure,  previously  to  the  changes  in  1780. 
It  is  a  relic  of  military  architecture  which  had  not  been  examined  or 
described  as  it  deserves.  The  contributions  to  Family  History  by  Mr. 
Brooke,  and  other  writers,  deserve  attention,  especially  the  memorials  of 
the  Handle  Holmes  and  the  Cheshire  antiquaries  of  his  period.  We 
heartily  hope  that  tbe  publication  of  his  carious  collections,  now  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  especially  the  completion  of  the  "  Storehouse 
of  Armory,"  may  be  achieved  through  the  agency  of  this  pronusing  Society. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  a  volume  which  has  afforded  us  so  much  pleaimre, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  advert  to  a  singular  omission  in  the  memoir  on 
the  "Lancaster  Runes,"  (p.  ISl).  It  comprises  the  remariuof  previous 
writers  on  the  inscribed  cross  there  found,  closing  with  the  latt  (as  stated) 
— the  interpretation  given  by  Mr.  Kemble,.in  1841. 

Any  reader  conversant  with  the  Journal  of  the  Inetitute  will  not  fail  to 
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notice  tbat,  in  giring  the  mt«rpretation  by  Finn  UagnuMso,  no  allusion  is 
made  to  itfl  piiblicatkin  (in  1648)inthe  ArchaeologicalJoiirtial(Tot.iii.,  p.73), 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Michael  Jones,  who  commonicated  his  eorrea- 
pondenoe  with  the  learned  Professor,  accompanied  by  accurate  drawings 
and  ft  cast  from  the  inscription.  The  circnmstftace  might  not  have  claimed 
observation,  eince  the  author  might  have  previooslj  received,  throu^  some 
other  channel,  the  solution  by  the  great  antiquary  of  the  north,  first  pub- 
lished, as  we  believe,  in  this  Journal.  Our  surprise  is,  however,  excited 
by  observing  that  the  woodcuts  then  given,  for  the  designs  for  which  we 
were  indebted  to  Mr.  Jones,  have  been  reproduced  without  a  word  of 
acknowledgment. 

We  do  not  allude  to  this  to  raise  quemloos  remonstrance  against  ^tpro- 
priatbn  of  literary  or  archaeol<^cal  materiale.  It  is  the  aim  and  province 
of  the  Journal  to  record  &cts  for  general  use ;  but  jostioe,  ofike  to  oniselve* 
and  to  Mr.  Michael  Jones,  by  whose  friendly  aid  we  were  enabled  to  publish 
the  liist  accurate  representation  of  this  remarkable  monnment,  calls  for 
these  observations.  We  would  cheerfully  cede  to  Mr.  Harland  the  credit 
of  the  copy  given  of  these  myeterious  chanLCters,  and  stated  to  have  been 
decypherc^  with  bis  wonted  skill  in  ench  occasions ;  but,  being  assured  that 
the  original  monument  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Mnsenm  of  Manchester, 
where  he  resides,  "  carefiiUy  preserved  in  a  glass  case,  far  the  gratiflcatJon 
of  antiquaries,"  we  must  observe  that  it  would  have  been  more  gratifying  if 
the  "  eops"  to  which  we  allude  had  been  taken  from  the  original,  so  near  at 
hand,  in  preference  to  a  &csimile  of  the  woodcuts  provided  for  this 
Journal  by  Mr.  Delamotte. 


THE  PRIMEVAL  ANTIQtIlTIES  OF  DENMARK.  Bf  J.  J.  A.  Vobuu.  Tnn*- 
lurd  uid  >|q>)ied  Id  the  Dliutntioa  of  liuiilu  Rsnuiiu  in  Bngliiid,  \j  Viluih 
J.  Tbohi,  F.8.A.     London  uhI  Oifbrd,  Puker.     Sto.     1 849. 

The  comparison  of  analogous  facts,  still  more  of  the  actual  vestiges  of 
the  past,  existing  in  various  countries,  which  have  been  sulgected,  in  their 
social  development,  to  the  same  local  conditions,  or  to  the  like  influence 
of  immigration  or  conquest,  is  a  subject  claiming  our  most  careful  attention. 
Nor  is  it  solely  to  the  archaeologist  or  the  antiquarian  collector,  that  such 
consideration  is  fmught  with  interest ;  the  soil  of  our  country  teems  with 
relics  of  the  tribes  by  whom  it  has  been  snocesaively  peopled,  of  singular 
value  in  the  elucidation  of  difficulties  which  the  student  of  histoiy  or  elitno- 
grapby,  in  the  sbsence  of  any  sufficient  written  evidence,  and  irithout  such 
aid,  would  find  insurmountable.  In  these  vestiges,  submitted  to  sdentific 
classification,  and  compared  with  similar  remains  from  odier  lands  and  of 
other  periods,  the  early  history  of  a  country  may  be  read,  and  the  progress 
of  advancing  mvilisation  traced  through  the  obscure  ages  of  its  "  primeval " 
conditions. 

The  bcility  for  comparison,  in  the  establishment  of  collections  of  national 
antiquities,  is  therefore  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  that  can  be  afibrded 
to  Hie  student  of  the  early  history  of  a  country ;  and  it  is,  doubtless,  dus 
to  the  judicious  care  which  has  provided  for  tlus  important  department  of 
public  instruction,  in  the  States  of  Denmark,  that  we  owe  the  publication 
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of  vorks  such  as  that  now  under  conBideration.  A  system,  moreovar,  of 
conciliataiy  encouragement  towards  those,  into  whose  hands  relics  of 
antiquity  may  casually  fall,  has,  we  are  assured,  esBentially  coDtributed  to 
important  scientitic  results,  for  a  most  useful  synopsis  of  which  the  English 
antiquary  is  now  indebted  to  Mr.  Thorns.  In  our  own  country,  unfortunately 
for  the  interests  of  science,  no  adequate  public  collection  exists,  as  at 
Copenhagen,  to  evince  that  intelligent  sense  of  the  value  of  national  anti- 
qnitiee  so  strikingly  shown  on  the  part  of  the  Danish  government,  and  for 
which  archaeolt^ta  in  Great  Britain  have  so  long  looked  in  vain.  They 
are  accordingly  compelled  to  seek  in  books  the  information  more  liberally 
afforded,  in  some  other  countries,  by  access  to  public  depositories.  Whilst 
no  series  of  the  cognate  types  of  early  remains  from  the  North  is  displayed 
in  our  metropolis,  as  it  has  already  been  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  through 
the  establishment  of  friendly  relations  of  interchange  with  the  Boyal  insti- 
tutions for  preserving  the  national  monuments  of  Denmark,  tbe  antiquary 
is  greatly  indebted  to  those,  who,  like  the  noble  and  accomplished  editor 
of  tbe  "  Guide  to  Northern  Archaeology,"  the  Earl  of  EUesmere,  place 
within  his  reach  information  so  much  needed. 

The  work  belbre  us  is  not,  it  must  be  observed,  a  repetition  of  the 
interesting  manual  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The  joint  production  of 
several  distinguished  labourers  in  the  field  of  Archaeology, — Thomsen,  the 
founder  of  the  invaluable  Royal  Museum  of  Copenhagen,  Finn  Magnussen, 
Rafn  and  others,  eminent  in  their  several  departments  of  knowledge, — that 
manual  forms  a  valuable  monument  of  their  acute  energies  in  a  most 
difficult  investigation.  In  the  treatise  translated  by  Mr.  Thorns,  the  more 
matured  results  of  this  scientific  inquiry  are  conveyed  for  the  purpose  of 
general  instruction,  combined  with  the  valuable  observations  of  Mr.  Worsaae, 
not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  formed  during  an  extensive  investigation 
of  analt^ous  remains  in  the  British  Islands  and  the  northern  States  of  the 
Continent. 

British  antiquities,  our  author,  with  much  candour,  remarks,  when  once 
sufficiently  collected,  examined  and  compared,  promise  more  interestiog 
and  important  results  than  have  been  derived  from  those  of  Denmark  and 
most  odier  countries,  because  they  belong  to  so  many  and  such  different 
people.  There  is,  therefore,  still  great  occasion  for  keen  and  critical  dis- 
cnmination  ;  and  we  would  hope  that  some  British  antiquary,  emulous  of 
Mr.  Worsaae's  ardent  intelligence,  may  be  aroused  to  undertake  the  task. 
Mooh  has  been  achieved  since  times,  not  long  past,  when  the  great  hiatoric 
periods  of  antiquity,  subsequent  to  the  earliest  British  times,  seemed,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  learned,  almost  limited  to  two, — Roman  and  Danish. 
Still,  as  Mr  Worsaae  remarks,  much  confusion  has  resulted  from  the  vrant 
of  a  fixed  Domenclatuie,  and  he  has  heeu  warmly  seconded  by  the  translator 
in  the  endeavour  to  introduce  a  more  correct  terminoI(^,  an  object  which 
claims  the  utmost  consideration. 

The  vrork,  which  we  desire  cordially  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  is  signally  interesting  to  the  British  antiquary  in  tliis  respect — 
that  it  must  materially  aid  his  inquiries  regarding  vestiges  properly  to  be 
attributed  to  a  Danish  infiuence  in  these  Islands.  It  must  candidly  be 
admitted  that,  in  tbe  actual  state  of  archaeological  science,  and  from  the 
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deficiency,  to  i*hich  ire  have  alluded,  of  any  classified  pablic  coIleGtion  of 
national  antiquities,  the  objects  or  remains  which  can,  with  confidence,  be 
pointed  out  as  vestiges  of  the  frequent  inroads,  or  more  permaneat  migra- 
tions, of  the  Danes,  are  exceedingly  few,  almost  had  said  we,  none.  We 
have  only  entered  npon  the  discrimination,  in  which  the  volumes  edited  by 
the  Earl  of  EUesmere  and  Mr.  Thorns  must  prove  valuable  guides.  In 
the  first  period,  the  "  Age  of  Stone,"  the  utmost  similarity  appears  to  obtain 
between  the  wmple  weapons  or  implements  of  the  earliest  occupants,  and 
those  found  in  our  owa  countiy,  and  indeed  in  moat  parts  of  Europe, 
as  also  in  America.  This  is  admirably  shown  in  the  recently  published 
memoir  on  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  period,  however,  doubtless 
presents  varieties  of  type,  which  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  distinctive  of 
certain  tribes  or  localities.  Thus,  in  the  curious  little  urns  found  in  the 
tombs  of  the"  Stone-period,"  and  here  represented,  the  peculiar  form  and  the 
conical  lid,  seem  Ut  recall  a  tradition  of  the  simple  expedient  of  more 
southern  and  genial  climes  in  the  use  of  the  caliba^.  We  are  not  aware 
that  any  vessels,  precisely  of  this  fashion,  have  been  found  in  England : 
small  fictile  urns,  pierced  at  the  sides,  for  some  like  purpose,  have  occurred 
in  British  tumuli ;  but  the  projecting  loops  or  ears,  for  suspension,  are 
perforated  in  a  horizontal,  not,  as  in  the  examples  here  represented,  in  a 
perpendicular  direction. 


Mr.  Worsaae  states  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  aboriginal  Danes  were 
occasionally  deposited,  cremation  not  being  practised,  in  vessels  of  burnt 
clay,  like  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  South  America. 

The  remains  of  the  second,  or  "  Bronze-period,"  are  those  which  perhaps 
possess  the  highest  interest,  in  their  greater  antiquity,  as  compared  with 
objects  of  the  "  Iron-age,"  in  the  variety  and  perfection  of  their  workman- 
ship, and  especially  in  their  bearing  on  a  search  for  some  feature  of 
analogy  with  weapons  or  implements  of  the  East,  tendingto  throw  light  on 
the  supposed  Asiatic  origin  of  the  European  races.  Our  limits  will  not 
permit  a  detailed  notice  of  points  of  similarity  to  ancient  relics  discovered 
in  these  Islands,  and  especially,  it  deserves  remark,  in  Lincolnshire.  The 
great  inlet  of  the  Witham  was  assuredly  a  frequent  resort  of  the  Danish 
Vildog,  as  shown  by  the  relics  drawn  from  its  muddy  bed.  We  are 
enabled,  however,  to  present  to  our  readers  one  most  curious  specimen  of 
tiiis  age,  the  round  brazen  shield  of  the  Northman,  with  its  remarkable 
ornaments  and  bosaea.    In  England,  several  round  shields  of  thin  bronze 
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plate  h&TO  been  found ;  and  it  will  be  intereBtiug  to  the  reader  to  compare 
this  eiample  with  that  found  near  Harlech,  and  exhibited  bj  Mr.  Wynne 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Institute.  (See  page  77  of  this  Journal.)  A 
apecimen,  more  closely  eimilar  and  very  probably  of  Danish  origin,  was 
found  in  the  CambridgeBbire  fens,  near  Ely,  and  is  now  preaerved,  with  a 
second,  of  more  simple  &shion,  in  the  museum  of  the  Cambridge  Anti- 
quarian Society.' 

Many  other  points  of  analogy,  as  also  of  distinct  character,  when  oom- 
pared  with  our  own  antiquities  of  the  same  period,  might  be  pointed  out. 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  example  of  the  bronze  battle-axe,  of  which  also 
a  representation  is  here  given  (see  Woodcuts),  has  been  ever  found  in  these 
Islands.   It  measures  16  in.  in  width,  and  the  breadth  of  the  edge  is  10  in. 
This  remarkable  weapon  was  for  parade  rather  than  warUke  use,  being  cast 
hollow,  upon  a  nucleus  of  clay,  extending  to  the  edge.     It  is  doubtless  the 
prototype  of  the  favourite  weapon,  the  haehe  Danoits,  so  often  mentioned 
by  the  early  chroniclers  and  other  writers.     The  familiar  appellation, 
"  Danish  axe,"  seems  to  hare  been  customarily  adopted  for  weapons  of  this 
nature.    We  have  here  the  "ring  ornament,"  but  the  spiral  and  double 
spiral  (found  also  on  English  antiquities)  are  considered  the  more  ancient, 
whilst  the  "  wave  ornament "  seems  to  characterise  Ihs  transition  to  the 
third,  or  "  Iron-period."    In  this  age,  a  complete  change  in  form  and  orna- 
ment is  perceptible :  it  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Worsaae  as  coeval  with  the 
close  of  Paganism,  about  the  tenth  century.      Ornaments  of  elaborate 
workmanship  in  the  precious  metals  occur  frequently;  the  interlaced  type 
of  decoration  prevailed,  as  shown  in  the  beautiful  sword  here  represented ; 
the  blade  is  of  iron,  the  crosa-gnards  of  metal.     In 
examining  these  beautiful  works,  the  conviction  seems 
irreeistible,  that  the  hero  interred  under  the  tumulus 
at  Caenby,  with  ornaments  of  such  delicate  inter- 
lacement as  described  by  Mr.  Jarris,  in  a  previous 
part  of  this  Journal,  must  have  been  a  Viking,  or 
pirate,  so  called  from  the  ViJa  (wicks,  or  inlets),  where 
their  galleys  were  harboured.     To  this  period  are 
to  be  assigned  the  tortoise-like  fibules,  of  which  two 
splendid  examples  firom  Yorluhire  and  Lancashire 
have  been  given  in  the  Journal ;'  the  armlets  and 
colWs,  with  punched  ornament,  such  as  were  found 
with  the  Cuerdale  hoard,  and  many  relics  found  in 
various  parts  of  England,  evincing  more  or  less  of 
assimilation  to  Danish  types. 
But  we  mtist  take  leave  of  this  highly  interesting  and  important  work ; 
the  portion  treating  in  detul  of  the  stone  monuments, — the  modes  of  inter- 
ment, Rnnic  inscriptions,  and  especially  the  General  Observations  on  the 
value  of  all  these  ancient  remains,  as  sufficing  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the 
character  of  races,  the  degree  of  their  civilisation,  their  warfare,  commerce, 
and  manufactures.     We  hope  that  the  example  of  Denmark  may  excite,  in 
our  own  country,  a  more  lively  interest  in  natioiul  remains,  and  that  Mr. 
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Woisaae'a  Talmble  labonn  will  henocfbrtli  indace,  as  he  bo  cordially 
desires,  an  increasing  oniOD  of  eSbrts  betiroea  British  andquaries  end  th« 
learned  Society  of  the  Nordi. 


■    Iiondan:  Dtj 

Tho  architectural  and  sepulchral  antiquities,  of  the  medicfal  period, 
exisUng  in  North  Britain,  have  hitherto  been  very  insufficiently  examined. 
The  value  of  the  examples  of  early  monumental  art  in  Scotland,  previously 
known  only  through  the  imperfect  notices  and  representations  supplied  in 
the  worics  of  Gordon,  Pennant,  or  Cordiner,  has  in  recent  times  been  more 
folly  appreciated,  through  the  noble  Publication  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  ChslmerB, — the  monograph  on  the  sculptured 
monuments  of  Angus,  to  which  the  attention  of  our  readers  was  called  in 
a  previous  volume  of  this  Journal.^  We  were  enabled,  also,  on  a  former 
occasion,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Auldjo,  to  lay  before  them  one  of  the 
highly  curious  memorials  in  the  Western  Islands — the  Cross  of  Abbot 
MacKinnon,  still  to  be  seen  at  lona.  We  entertained  the  hope  tliat  some 
antiquary,  inspired  by  tlie  interest  of  the  historical  associations  connected 
with  that  remarkable  Island,  might  undertake  to  collect  and  pourtray  the 
numerous  vestiges  of  antiquity  by  which  the  site,  long  the  burial-place  of 
kings  and  chieftains,  is  distinguished. 

In.  the  vork  before  us,  Mr.  Oraham  has  supplied  this  deiiderattim  in 
archsological  literature ;  and  the  volume  wiU  be  viewed  with  gratification  by 
the  architectural  antiquary,  as  displaying,  for  the  first  time,  detailed  repre- 
sentations with  a  ground  plan  of  the  venerable  Cathedral  of  Icolmkill,  and 
the  Primitive  Chapel  of  St.  Oran.  The  curious  tombs  surrounding  it ; 
the  monumental  portraitures  of  ecdeeiastics  and  warriors;  many  a 
sculptured  slab  which  recalls  names  of  renown  in  anoient  Scottish  story, 
present  to  those  who  take  interest  in  monumental  sculpture  a  valuable 
series  for  comparison  with  examples  in  our  own  and  in  other  countries. 
The  details  of  ornament  and  costume  are  highly  carious ;  a  peculiar  local 
character  may  be  distinguished,  with  traces  of  a  traditional  use  of  decorative 
design,  probably  of  Irish  or  Scandinavian  origin.  It  may  deserve  notice, 
since  so  large  a  class  of  English  antiquaries  take  interest  in  sepulchral 
brasses,  that  the  matrix,  or  indent,  of  a  large  efSgy  apparently  of  that 
nature,  appears  in  the  series  of  tombs  given  by  Mr.  OrahauL  Tradition 
affirms  that  the  figure  was  of  sUver :  it  represents  a.  knight  of  the  Macleod 
family,  date  t^parently  about  1400.  The  outline  of  the  figure  seems  to 
indicate  that  he  wore  the  basinet  with  that  singular  projection  at  the  apex, 
seen  in  other  early  examples  of  Scottish  militaiy  costume. 

In  recommendmg  this  interesting  work  of  Mr.  Qiaham's  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers,  we  must  express  the  hope  that  his  laudable  example  may 
stimulate  other  antiquaries  to  Ulustrate  the  sculptured  remains  of  Nordi 
Britain.  la  the  island  of  Oionsay,  especially,  aiiyoining  to  lona,  several 
eepulcfaial  memorials  exist,  of  great  curiosity,  of  which  faithful  represen- 
t^ons  would  be  a  desirable  acquisition. 

>  Archuol.  Joamtl,  vol.  n.,  p,  86. 
VOL.  vu.  r 
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Caubhidob  AsmiiiAKiAK  Society.— Feb.  18,  1850.  The  Uaeter  of 
Jesus  College,  Prendent,  in  the  Chtur. 

Several  presents  were  receiv«d,  indading  a  "gjpcyere,"  fbond  at 
Bartlow,  and  a  beautifol  figure  of  the  Vir^n,  whioh  once  fonned  part  of  a 
processioaal  cross,  found  at  Cheeterford ;  both  given  to  the  Socie^  by 
Charles  Thurnall,  Esq.,  of  Buiford.  A  stone  celt,  or  hammer,  was  exhi- 
hited,  of  the  usual  form,  remarkable  for  its  size  (length  101  inches,  breadth 
5  inches,  thickness  3^  inches).  It  is  fonned  of  very  hard  stone,  and  was 
found  in  the  fens  below  Burwell,  and  purchased  by  the  Society. 

A  paper  by  Ilr.  Albert  Way,  "  On  a  Seal  of  the  Hundred  of  Staploe, 
Cambriagesbiire,  now  preserred  in  the  Huseum  of  Hr.  Whinoopp,  at 
Woodbridge,  villi  notices  of  seals  used  to  authenticate  the  pastes  of 
labourers,  &o.,  when  leaving  ^eir  usual  place  of  residence,  in  accordance 
wiUi  Stat.  12  Rich.  II.,  13S8,"  was  read.  By  this  statute  it  was  enacted 
tiiat  no  eerrant,  labourer,  beggar,  nor  vagabond,  male  or  female,  should 
depart  at  the  close  ot  his  term  of  service  out  of  the  huDdred,  rape,  or 
wapentake  where  he  was  dwelling,  in  order  to  take  service  or  dwell  elao- 
where,  or  on  pretence  of  distant  pilgrimage,  unless  provided  with  a  letter- 
patent,  containing  the  cause  of  his  journey,  and  the  time  of  his  retam,  if 
bis  absence  were  temporary.  This  pass  was  ordered  to  be  sealed  with  the 
king's  seal,  assigned  for  that  intent,  and  deposited  in  the  hands  of  some 
primer  person  (probi  hominii)  in  the  hundred,  rape,  city,  or  borough.  Of 
such  B^B  few  are  known  to  exist,  and  their  intention  had  not  hitherto 
been  connected  with  the  statute  in  question,  which  was  passed  at  the  Par- 
liament of  Cambridge,  and  might  thus  be  viewed  by  the  Society  as  of 
greater  local  interest.  The  example  laid  befcn^  the  Society  bears  the 
inscription  ordered  by  the  statute,  viz.,  on  the  verge — S  :  COM  :  CANTE- 
BBTGO :  Sigillitm  Ootnitatu$  Oantehryggentia ;  and  in  the  centre,  trans- 
versely, tbe  word — STAPYLHO.  It  obviously  refers  to  the  hundred  now 
called  Staploe  or  Staplowe,  bwig  the  seal  appropriated  to  that  local  district. 
Hr.  Way  expressed  hts  obligatim  to  the  kind  courtesy  of  Mr.  Cooper,  wboM 
extensive  researches  bad  thrown  so  muoh  light  upon  the  history  of  the  town 
of  Cambridge,  and  by  bis  ready  assistance  the  facts  stated  had  been  ascer- 
tained. He  noticed  a  similar  seal  in  the  British  Uuseum  used  for  the  hnndred 
of  South  Erpingham,  Norfolk,  inscribed  —  S  :  REGIS  :  IN  :  OOUIT  : 
NORFF :— and  across  tiie  centre,— HUN  DR.  DE  SOUTHBRPYNGH  AM. 
A  third  is  represented  in  the  "  Reliquiaj  Galeanie,"  (PI.  iii.)  which  beara 
the  name  of  Uie  county  of  Cambridge,  but  that  of  the  hundred  is  difficult  to 
decypher  :  Mr.  Cooper  had  read  it— HIRMTNGFOR,  which  would  connect 
It  with  the  huhdred  of  Armingford  or  Ermingford. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Babinotoh  made  a  communication  on  the  British  and  Roman 
roads  which  passed  through  Cambridgeshire,  viz. — l.TbeViaSecana,  lead- 
ing from  Colchester  to  Chester  ;  2.  The  Akeman  Street,  extending  from  tlie 
eoaat  of  Norfolk,  beyond  Lynn,  to  Cirencester  and  the  West  of  England  ; 
both  of  which  passed  through  Cambridge  itself : — and,  3.  The  Ikniald 
Street,  which  ent^^  the  county  at  Royston  and  passed  by  Ickletoa  and 
Newmarket ;  i.  The  Ermyn  Street,  passing  by  Stamford,  Huntingdon, 
Wimpole  and  Royston  ;  5.  What  may  be  nam^  the  Fen  Boad.  whieh 
went  through  the  FensbyDownham,  March,  Whittlesea,  and  Peterborough, 
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to  Cheaterton.  He  tiao  noticed  utaral  other  wsji,  eapeeUllj  the  Bi4)pOMd 
line  of  a  British  wa^  preceding  the  Roman  road  from  VeniUm  to  Cheaterton, 
after  it  has  resehed  Sandj ;  and  a  probable  British  way,  leading  out  of 
Suffolk  bj  Straddiahall,  Lidgate,  Fon^m  and  Sobam,  to  Ely  ;  then  aearl; 
to  St.  Ivee,  and  by  the  Sairtrey  way  to  the  Errnyn  Street,  beyond  Hnn- 
tingdon.  He  likewise  described  the  remaiiu  of  a  small  Romaa  fort  at 
GrantcheMer. 

SociBiT  or  AsTiaDAUBB  OF  NsvoAaTLE-OH-TTBt. — Feb.  4, 1850.  The 
Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Cattle,  now  entirely  appropriated  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Socie^.  The  Chair  was  taken  by  the  Hon.  H.  T.  Liddell, 
y.P.  The  Beport,  read  by  John  Adamson,  Esq.,  ardverted  to  the  efibrts  made 
to  canj  out  the  requisite  restorations  (d  that  renerable  fabric,  in  which  this, 
their  thirty-Mrenth  anniversary,  was  held ;  the  airangemeDts  for  secure 
exhibition  of  the  Tstnable  an^quities  depoaitod  in  their  mnsenm  being  com- 
pleted. It  detailed  the  effijrts  of  the  conitcil  to  render  these  coliectiooa 
sTiulable  for  public  inetmetion,  especially  by  totrdet,  which,  from  time  to 
time,  had  token  place  with  general  grat^cation.  But  although  the 
Domerous  residents  in  Newcastle  and  ita  neighbourhood,  who  BTailed  tfaem- 
scItob  of  the  facilities  afibrded,  had  shown  the  extended  intereit  eioitad 
amongst  all  cUsses  in  historical  and  sntiqoarian  information,  the  council 
regretted  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  <^  the  northern  counties  had  not 
eiineed  the  liberal  dispoaition  to  encourage  this  institution  which  had  been 
au^pated ;  and  the  resources  were  inadequate  to  carry  out  tbe  useful 
purposes  contemplated.  Tbe  moderate  amount  of  contribution  waa  such  as 
to  debar  none  deainms  of  promoting  publie  instruction,  and  the  conserration 
of  national  monmnents,  irom  giving  their  support.  The  valuable  accession 
of  antiquities,  recently  presented,  almost  wholly  of  great  local  interest,  in 
conneziim  with  the  Roman  wall  and  otiiei  local  vestiges,  rendered  an  outlay 
fur  their  secure  custody  indispensable.  The  council  allnded  to  the  interesting 
pilgrimage  along  the  line  of  the  Roman  wall,  which  had  been  so  Hucoesafiil 
under  tbe  guidance  of  the  Rev.  J.  Bruce,  and  bad  aroused  great  interest 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  counby.  The  hope  was  expressed  that 
local  proprietors  would  either  present  inscriptions  tai  other  remuns  dis- 
covered, or  depoHt  tlieia  profisionally  in  tike  Castie,  in  order  that  tiie 
valwtble  histmical  inflDfinatiiHi  to  he  obtained  from  tiwse  memorials,  collec- 
tively, might  be  rendered  fully  available  at  a  moment  when  public  interest 
in  tius  remarkable  work  of  Roman  times  had  been  much  excited.     It  was 

fropoeed  to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  such  collections,  as  might  thus  be  com- 
ined,  in  addition  to  the  extensive  museum  already  formed.  The  pub- 
lications of  tiie  Society  would  in  future  be  printed  in  octavo  form,  and 
the  stock  on  hand  offered  to  the  public  at  half-price.  Uany  donations 
ef  antiquities  and  antiquarian  works  were  announced  ;  especially  the  entire 
cdlection  of  altars  and  Roman  inscriptions  found  at  Risingham,  presented 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  station  tiiere,  Mr.  William  Shanks,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Noble  Patron  of  tbe  Society,  tlie  Duke  of  Northumberland, 

The  subject  of  the  desecrated  and  perilous  condition  of  Tynemonth 
Priory  was  brought  before  the  Society  by  the  Hon.  H.  T.  Liddell,  who 
stated  the  propriety  of  addressing  a  memorial  to  the  Lcmls  of  the  Treasury, 
to  set  forth  tbe  di^raceftil  state  of  these  remains,  soliciting  the  removal  of 
oneightly  erections,  especially  the  powder  magasine  now  existing  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  that  due  measures  might  be  ti^en  for 
the  preservation  of  so  interesting  an  architectural  monument,  to  whidt 
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public  kttetition  had  recently  been  attracted  bj  the  beautiful  and  important 
work,  "  The  History  of  the  Priory,"  produced  by  the  ■pirited  exertions  of 
Kr.  Sidney  Qibson.  The  memorial  proposed  by  Mr.  iJddell,  was,  on  the 
motion  of  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Thorp,  very  wannly  adopted. 

Db.  Crarltor  expreBsed  the  lively  satisfaction  with  which  all  antlqnariea 
must  regard  the  noble  generoaity  of  their  Patron,  the  Duke  of  Nortiinm- 
berlaud  ;  and  he  stated  tiiat  his  Grace  had  caused  a  most  interesting  smrey 
to  be  made  on  his  estates  in  the  north  of  Yorkshire,  the  first  results  of 
which,  published,  with  his  liberal  permisnon,  by  the  Archaeological  Institute, 
bad,  on  this  occasion,  been  presented  to  the  Society.  This  important 
investigation  of  the  extensive  remains  between  the  Tees  and  the  Swale, 
carried  out  by  a  surveyor  of  the  highest  ability,  had  thrown  a  new  light  on 
their  character,  as  also  in  regard  to  their  bearing  on  the  great  chain  of 
evidence  concerning  the  occupation  of  the  district  northward  of  the  Stan- 
wick  entrenchnients.  His  Qr&ce  had  intimated  the  dispoution  to  cause  this 
surrey  to  be  cootinued  from  the  passage  of  the  Tees  to  the  Scottish  frontier, 
provided  the  assent  of  proprietors  on  this  great  line  of  ancient  commnni- 
oation,  and  especially  of  such  stations  and  important  posts  not  forming  part 
of  bis  Grace's  estates,  were  conceded.  The  great  importance  of  such  a 
wOTk,  the  baus  of  a  thorough  investigation  of  t£e  antiquities  of  the  north^^ 
Marches,  must  be  cordially  recognised  by  British  antiquariee  in  general,  and 
especially  by  a  society,  whose  proper  fidd  of  exertion  lay  in  the  district  to 
which  the  generous  proposition  of  their  patron  related.  Dr.  Charlton  anti- 
cipated that  the  Archaeolf^uts  of  the  south,  attracted  by  the  report  of 
the  highly  interesting  pilgrimage  conducted  by  Ur.  Bruce,  might  ere  long 
be  induced  to  visit  the  hanks  of  the  Tyne.  The  Duke  had  signified  his 
I^easure  that  the  survey  in  question  should  be  carried  out  with  the  fullest 
effect  ;  and  that  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Society  of  Newcastle,  and 
other  antiquaries  interested  in  the  undertaking,  a  systematic  correspondence 
and  arrangement  of  evidence  should  be  sought,  for  the  illustration  of  all 
Vestiges  of  British  and  Roman  tunes  in  the  northern  district,  in  like  manner 
as  had  been  effected  in  Yorkshire,  at  his  Grace's  suggestion,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  York. 

KiLKBRinr  Abcbaeolooioal  Socibtt — First  annual  meeting,  Jan.  2. 
The  Mayor  in  the  Chair.  The  Beport  of  the  Council,  read  by  the  Ret. 
James  Graves,  Hon.  Sec.,  alluded  to  the  successful  results  of  the  year,  the 
rapid  advance  of  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  increase  <^ 
public  encouragement.  Their  meetings  had  affi>rded  a  neutral  ground  of 
common  interest,  on  which  persons  of  all  classes  and  opinions  had  been 
brought  together  with  harmony  and  gratification.  The  value  of  the  various 
anbjecta  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Society,  had  led  many  to  desire 
that  the  pubUcation  of  their  transactions  might  commence,  and  the  subject 
being  discussed,  preliminary  measures  were  directed  to  be  taken.  The 
Dean  of  Oseory  presented  to  the  museum  a  collection  of  ancient  stuned 

g'ass  and  a  number  of  decorative  pavement  tiles,  from  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
anice,  and  Mr.  Graves  offered  some  interesting  observations  on  the  art 
td  painting  on  glass  as  shown  by  examples  in  Ireland,  and  especially  those 
of  the  fourteenth  century  now  presented  to  the  Society,  found  in  excavations 
at  the  Cathedral  of  St,  Canice,  in  1846.  No  other  examples  of  glass  of 
the  like  aotiqui^  exist,  as  he  remarked,  in  Ireland,  The  cathedral  church 
of  Kilkenny  had  been  enriched  with  painted  ^asa  in  the  XlVth  century, 
by  Bishop  ^chard:  these  windows  were  of  great  celebrity,  and  in  the 
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rizteenth  century  tlie  Legate,  Binuccini,  hod  offered  k  large  Bum  for  them  ; 
but  the  whole  lud  been  carried  away  or  destro/ed  U  the  times  of  Cromwell, 
aa  related  bj  the  contomporaiy  biahop  of  the  we  of  Ossor;.  In  course  of 
eieavatioiis,  howeTer,  to  trace  foundatioDB  adjoioing  to  the  choir,  a  layer 
of  glaea,  iritb  the  ancient  leads,  was  fomid  about  4  feet  below  the  surface. 
It  appeared  to  have  been  tvoken  down  and  thrown  into  a  fire,  of  which  the 
dibrit  were  found.  It  wu  remarkable  that  not  a  trace  of  the  human 
faca  or  figure  could  be  fomid ;  &ie  colours  were  munerouB,  with  intermediate 
shades,  and  flowers  or  foliated  ornament  occurred  painted  in  a  red  stain  on 
white  glass.  The  ancient  leading  was  curious,  and  superior  to  the  modem 
in  its  coDtrivance  for  obviating  injury  from  stormy  winds. — Mr.  Frim  gave 
a  report  of  the  diBOOTeiy  of  ancient  remaina,  on  a  site  traditionally  supposed 
to  have  been  a  field  of  battie,  at  Jerpoiot,  on  tho  line  of  the  Waterford 
Railway,  With  the  peculiar  predilection  shown  by  the  peasantry  to  attri- 
bute everything  antique  or  unusual  to  the  Danes,  the  notion  had  obtained 
that  these  were  vestiges  of  that  people.  The  discovery  of  cinerary  urns, 
of  the  primeval  age,  one  of  them  in  a  triangular  kist,  covered  by  a  flag  of 
stone,  also  <tf  a  bronze  "  crotal,"  or  bell,  and  of  a  remarkable  cromlech  on- 
the  estates  of  tho  Marquis  of  LauBdowne,  at  Ballyadams,  Queen's  County, 
was  ciHnmnnicated,  with  various  other  nolioes  of  interest. 

Bdet  AMD  Wbbt  Suffolk  Ascbaolwical  Ihbtitdte,  March  It. — 
The  Second  Annual  Meeting  was  beU  at  Bury,  W.  Salmon,  Esq.,  (the 
Mayor,]  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Tymms  the  Secretary,  read  tho  Report,  which 
gave  a  gratifying  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Institute.  The  number  of 
members  amount  to  upwards  of  200  ;  being  an  increase  of  nearly  50 
during  the  post  year.  It  was  announced  that  arrangements  were  in  pro- 
gress for  holding  meetings  at  Newmarket,  in  June,  and  at  Sudbury,  in 
September.  The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  Mr,  Eagle  on  the 
curious  customs  of  Hardwick  ;  some  interesting  extracts  from  willa  in  the 
Bury  registry,  communicated  by  himself;  and  other  notices.  Among  the 
objects  of  art  and  antiquity  exhibited,  were  an  enamelled  miniature  of 
Charles  1st,  by  Fetitot,  sent  by  Br,  Frobart ;  a  beautiful  medallion  of  the 
Woman  touching  the  hem  of  Christ's  garment,  the  work  of  Bacon  the 
sculptor,  and  by  him  given  to  the  poet  Cowper  ;  two  gold  globe  rings  with 
posies,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Donne  and  Mr.  Jackson  ;  a  singular  atone  celt, 
found  at  BardweU,  and  a  fibula  from  Icklingham,  by  Mr.  Warren  ;  a  bronze 
cett  and  a  spear  head  fonod  at  Finningham,  presented  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Creed  ;  the  brouks,  or  scold's  bridle,  exhibited  by  Sir  John  Walsham,  Bart.i 
a  small  aun^dial  and  compass  found  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Bury,  preaented 
by  Mr.  Dsrkin  ;  numerous  Roman  and  Bnglish  coina,  by  Mr.  Howe  ;  also 
tho  seals  of  Charles  I.  and  James  I.,  by  Mr.  Tymma,  and  the  satirical  medal, 
bearing  on  the  obverse,  the  head  of  a  pope,  combined  with  that  of  a  demon  ; 
on  the  reverse,  those  of  a  cardinal  and  a  fool. 

The  excavations  at  Balmer,  near  Lewes,  to  which  we  previously  made 
oiluaion,  bare  been  resumed.  Distinct  evidences  of  buildings  appear  at 
thia  singular  and  hitherto  neglected  locality,  which  may  very  probably  tend 
to  throw  mnch  light  on  the  history  of  Roman  occupation  in  Susbox. 
Testigee  of  a  Roman  rood  have  been  traced  in  the  direction  of  Pevenaey. 
The  SosBZX  AaCBABOLOOiCAL  SoGiBTT  purpose  to  hold  a  Meeting  in  Hay, 
at  Eaatboorae,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  many  remarkable  remains  have 
been  discovered.  The  Annual  Meeting  will  take  place  later  in  the  7ear, 
at  Hurstmonceux. 
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The  classification  of  the  earlf  antiqaitieB  of  North  Britainhas,  we  rejoice 
to  learn,  been  undertaken  bj  the  talented  eecretaiy  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  whose  interesting;  Hemorials  of  Bdinburgh  in  the 
olden  time,  we  recently  commended  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  tix.  WU- 
Hon  is  preparing  for  immediate  publication  the  "  Elements  of  Scattish 
ArcIuBOlogy, '*  comprising  a  sjstematio  elucidation  of  the  antiquities  of 
Scotland,  and  to  attempt  to  show  the  legitimate  historical  and  other  infer- 
ences, dedacible  from  ^em.  Any  communication  of  examples  of  primitive 
Scottish  antiquities,  eiinting  in  private  collections,  or  notices  of  unpublished 
discoTeries  wUl  be  highly  acceptable  to  Mr.  WilsoD,  in  aid  of  this  under- 
taking, of  such  essential  value  to  Arohieolt^cal  Science.  They  may  be 
addressed  to  him  at  the  Hall  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  Great  George 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

Shortly  after  the  Meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Lincoln,  a  proposition  was 
made,  in  which  several  influential  Members  of  the  Society  took  a  warm 
interest,  to  replace  the  motley  display  of  bright  green  and  blue,  which  had 
long  disfigured  the  great  East  window  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  by  a  com- 
position in  the  best  style  of  modem  art  in  painted  glass,  suitable  to  that 
nohle  fabric.  It  is  proposed  to  expend  the  sum  of  £1200  on  this  object, 
and  after  a  year's  exertion,  in  which  the  Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society 
has  taken  a  zealous  and  efficient  part,  the  sum  of  £655  baa  been  sub- 
scribed. The  project  will  be  viewed  vrith  interest  by  many  of  our  readers, 
who  took  part  in  the  Meeting  of  1818,  or  who  may  be  solicitous,  that  so 
advantageous  an  occasion  for  promoting  the  advance  of  taste  and  artistio 
skill  in  this  branch  of  decoraUve  design,  should  not  be  lost.  Subscriptions 
are  received  by  the  Dean  of  Lincoln,  the  Rev.  Edmund  Smyth,  Elkington, 
LoDth,  or  Heasrs.  Coutts,  Bankers  of  the  Institute. 

The  Author  of  the  *'  History  of  Architecture,"  Mb.  Edward  Fkbk- 
ICAN,  is  preparing  for  publication,  "  Remarks  on  the  Architecture  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Llandaff,  with  an  Eeaav  towards  the  History  of 
the  Fabric."  He  likewise,  as  we  are  informed,  has  in  contemplaUon  the 
preparation  of  a  more  extended  Work  on  St.  David's,  embracing  all  the 
Antiquities  at  that  interesting  place,  so  rarely  visited  by  Arehaeoloffsta. 
Mr.  Freeman  has  found  an  able  coadjutor,  in  this  undertaking,  in  the 
Rev.  W.  B.  Jones,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeo- 
logical Association.  The  History  of  St.  David's  has  long  been  a  deside- 
ratum ;  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  as  we  believe,  once  contemplated 
such  a  Work  as  an  addition  ta  their  series  of  Cathedrals,  and  a  collection 
of  drawings,  made  for  this  purpose  by  John  Carter,  in  bis  best  days, 
exists  in  deir  Collections. 

Ur.  Freeman  will  shortly  produce  the  first  part  of  his  "  Essay  on  the 
Origin  and  Development  of  Window  Traceiy  in  England  ; ' '  with  n 
Illustrations.     It  will  he  completed  in  four  Quarterly  Parts. 


Id  the  Notice  of  Antiquities  In  the  Collection  of  Mr.  Orevitle  Chester 
(Journal,  vol.  vi.,  p.  404,)  a  bronze  fibula  was  fflroneously  given,  as  found 
at  Lakenheath.  It  was  discovered  in  East  Anglia,  but  the  preciae  locality 
is  not  known. 
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ANNUAL    MEETINQj    i860, 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  OXFORD, 
Ommmemg  Tuadag,  /<hu  IS,  tmd  temiaatKig  ntwtay,  Jtme  !IS. 

9at»B. 

THE  REV.  THE  VICE-CHANCELLOR  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  OXFOI«>. 

9tnOim. 

THE  MOST  NOBLE  THE  MARQUIS  OF  NORTHAMPTON. 

F.R.S.,F.S.A. 


E  EAKL  OF  ABINGDON,  Lord  UaDtenutaf  Berkl 

E  EA.SL  OF  MACCLEBFIELD. 

B  EARI.  OP  ENNiaKILLEN,  DJJ.L. 

E  LOKD  BISHOP  OF  OXPOSD,  F.B.B,VJ.S.A. 


TJie  foBtneiitg  Headi  qf  Hoiaa,  and  (kntiemen  eonnecfMl  tril&  At  Vhivertily  or  vieinil]/ 
qf  O^ord,  hare  abfody  ng»ified  Aeir  aiA  to  givt  mamMigtmaa  and  m^iport  to 
ikcMMtMg. 

THE  RET.  JOSEPH  LO8C0HBB  BICBARDB,  D.D,  RMtor  c^  Eutv  CoU^c. 

THE  HET.  EDWABD  HAWKINS,  D.D,  ProTMt  of  Oriel  CoU^jb. 

THE  BET.  LEWIS  SNEVD,  M.A,  Wu4en  of  All  Smli'  CuHegs. 

THE  RET.  JAHES  NORRIS,  DJ).,  Pnnldent  of  Corpna  Chilsll  Con^e. 

THE  SET.  JAMES  INGRAM,  D.D_P.S.A,  Prerfdent  of  Trinity  CoUegB. 

THE  BRT.  PHILIP  WYNTGR,  D.D,  Pruldent  of  St.  Jofan's  CoUBge. 

THE  KET.  BENJAMIN  PARSONS  SYMONS,  D.D.,  Wuden  of  Widhun  Collect. 

THE  BET.  FRANCIS  JEVNE,  D.C.I^  Muter  of  Peraliniks  Conege. 

THE  RET.  RICHARD  LYNCH  COTTON,  D J),  PrOTom  of  WoTwmsr  CollegB. 

JOHN  DATID  UACBRIDE,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A,  PrindiMliif  MaedateD  Cidlege. 

THE  RET.  HENRY  WELLESLEY,  D.D,  PriocliBl  of  New  Ino  H»U. 

THERET.  BDWD.  CARDWELL.D.D,F.S.A,CmdiiiiPror.iifAoc.Hiit,PrliL(ifStAlbtiiH»ll. 

THE  BET.  PHILIP  BLISS,  D.C  L.,  P.S.A,  Keeper  or  the  Univ.  ArehlTn^  Prin.  of  St  Mmj  Hill. 

THE  WORSHIPFUL  THE  MAYOR  OF  OXFORD. 

THE  RET.  W.  JACOBSON,  D.D,  Cuidh  of  Cfarisl  Clmnli,  Begliu  Piofbanr  of  DiTinltf. 

JOHN  KIDD,  DJI..  Keeper  of  the  RidcllSB  Library,  R(«liu  Proftwor  of  Medldne. 

THE  RET.  CHAS.  ATMORE  OGILVIE,  ll.D,  Cunon  of  Ch.  Ch,  Beg.  Prof.  ofPutonl  Theologj. 

THE  BET.  BOBEBT  HCSSEY,  BJ).,  Beitlna  ProfbMar  of  Eecledutlcal  HUtoiT. 

THE  RET.  BADEN  POWELL,  M.A.,  Sedlelu  ProfewT  of  OeoraMiy. 

THE  BET,  WILLIAM  F.  DONKIN,  M.A.,  Bedlelu  PnfkHOT  of  Aitnnaniy. 

THE  REV,  JOHN  H.  W1L90N,  M.A.,  Pnfeuor  of  MonJ  Philonphy. 

CHARLES  OILE3  B.  DAl'BENY,  D.H.,  Prol^aor  of  Botuy  ud  C1ieiiiliti7. 

THE  RET.  ROBERT  WALKER,  M.A,  Re«der  In  EiparimenMl  PhJloioph7. 

THE  BET.  BICUARD  MICHELL.  B.D..  PabUe  Orator. 

THE  RET.  BULKELEY  BANDINEI^  DJ>.,  Bodlalu  Ufanrlmn. 

PHILIP  BURY  DUNCAN,  ESQ.,  M.A.,  Keapw  of  the  Aihmolou  Miueom. 

HANUEL  JOHN  JOHNSON,  En].,  U.A,  RudclU^-i  ObHrrer. 

TEE  RET.  TAUOHAN  THOMAS,  B,P,  Corpiu  ChiliQ  CoUuga. 

JOHN  ASHUBST,  E«i,  Wstentook. 

THE  HON.  AND  RET.  FREDERICK  BERTIE,  Alborj. 

CHARLES  EY8T0N,  Ek).,  But  Hendied,  WinlBge. 

T.  W.  QARDINER,  Esq,  WUtchnreh. 

HUGH  HAMMERSLEY,  Ehi.,  OreMHuoly. 

JOHN  HOPKINS,  E»).,  Tldnunb,  Berks, 

JAMES  MORRISON,  En.  H.P,  BuHdnn  Peik,  Bcrfci. 

THE  HON.  AND  RET.  HENRY  A,  NAPIER,  Bwyneoomb. 

UECTX;OL.  JOHN  SYDNEY  NORTH,  Wniiloii  Abhsj,  Bmbnr^. 

WALTER  STRICKLAND,  E<q„  CokMluipe  Park. 
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SECTIONAL   COMMITTEES. 

Beotloit  of  History. 


TBEBET.  JOHN  EABLE,  M^^  Pnrfisuiir  of  Anglo  Suod  ;  Fallon  afOT 
EDWIN  aUBST,  Ewt,  UJl^  BeatUij  nf  ths  PhUologlo]  Sodetr 


THE  EEV.  RICHARD  HARINGTON,  D.D., 
Pilin»»l  <i<BnM»M  CoHtn. 

Srentnfra. 
KOHDE  HAWKINS,  Egil. 
aeORQE  BAYMOND  FOSTAU  Em,  B^,  CbrlM  Chondi ;  SeentUT  °( 


Anhltao 


Seotum  of  Early  and  ]fedi»val  Antiqoitiea. 
VnMBtBt. 

THE  HON.  JAMEB  TALBOT,  H.A.,  F.O.B.,  |[^I A. 
Slmtidn. 

AUGUSTUS  WOLLASTON  FRANKS,  Ew^  B.A. 
MANUEL  JOHN  JOHNSON,  En.,  M.A,  BudellAi'i  Otaemr. 


SRinin.— EDWARD  HAWKINS,  En.,  F.B.a.,F.a.A. 

Direoton  of  the  KnHnm. 

TUCKER,  Esa.,  F.S.A.        |        ALBERT  WAY,  Etc,  M.A,F.3.A. 


1 1  ii  reqneeted  IhU  commiinlcatioiu  relatlTe  to  the  Meeting  be  tddnaied  (fa  Oxford)' 
to  either  of  the  followiiiK  Qantlemen,  the  Looal  &e<TeUTiea  of  tha  luititnte  in  the 
tTnivwatj. 

THE  BET.  H.  O,  COXE,  H.A,  Bnb-LHinjlu  of  Um  Bodlolui  Lnmir. 
THE  REV.  WILLIAM  DYKE,  BJ>,  FeUm  of  Jems  CoUage. 
THE  BET.  JOHN  WILSON,  B.D,  F.SA,  PflU™  of  Tiinilr  Coltogt 


All  persDiu  di^OMd  to  oontiibote  AntiqniUei,  or  Woito  of  Art,  for  exhibition 
In  the  lempomy  HoKiim,  ue  reqaeated  to  commimiMte,  ftt  thmr  earlieet  conre- 
nience,  with  the  Local  Set^Uries  in  Oxford,  or  the  Directon  of  Uu  Mmenm,  2fl, 
Bnflblk  Street,  P«U  H«ll,  Landau.  AU  preckuUona  wiU  be  Itken  for  the  leciuitr 
of  object*  thns  entnuted  for  exhibiUau,  and  g^Aiad  cawi  pronded :  ezpenBes  of 
carriage  de&aj^  ^t  '"  dadisble,  if  convenient,  that  they  should  be  fanrarded, 
previouilj  to  the  Heetiiig,  to  the  office  of  the  Inatltnte  in  London,  and  ducriptive 
llita  wpplied,  to  &cilitate  their  arrangemenL 

The  Geutial  Committee  particnlarlj  reqneBt  all  Oentlemeu  who  propaw  to  read 

Uemoira,  or  make  auj  cammnnicatiou  to  the  Meeting,  in  either  of  the  Seotiona,  to 

■nnoimce  at  an  taxlj  period  their  Intention,  with  the  Title  or  Eubject  of  the  Memoira. 

£y  Order  of  fAe  Central  ComniiUu  H.  Bowria  Lun,i 

Chabuh  Tooua,    \r 

Auiai  Way,         J 

M,  BcTTOLK  ftraiR,  Piu,  Mau.  Eur,  Jfarct  ^S,  USO. 
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Z'U  artl^atolofffcal  Sournal. 


JUNE,  1850. 


0BSEBVATION8  ON  AN  EGYPTIAN  CALENDAE,  OF  THE  REIGN 
OF  PHILIP  ARID^US, 


IN  THE  POSSESSION  Of  THOHAB  HAKT,  E 


Thb  curious  moDument,  the  subject  of  the  following 
remai^  ja  of  unusual  interest  to  the  archaeologist,  as 
belonging  to  a  period  of  which,  on  account  of  the  brief 
duration  of  the  reign  of  Aridseus,  whose  name  it  bears,  very 
few  remains  have  been  discovered,  or  are  to  be  found  in  the 
collections  of  Europe.  The  discovery  of  this  sculptured 
fragment,  therefore,  although  merely  a  small  portion  of  the 
original  monument,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
vase,  formed  of  basalt,  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
memorials  of  ita  age.  It  has  been  happily  recovered  from 
oblivion,  having  been  noticed  amount  the  miacellaneoua 
objects  of  curiosity,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  an  eminent 
local  antiquary  in  Surrey,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Glover,  whose 
valuable  contributions  to  the  histo^  of  that  county  are  well 
known,  and  now  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hart,  of  £eigate, 
to  whom  they  descended  by  marriage.  The  discovery  was 
accidentally  made  by  Mr.  Way,  who  forthwith,  being  struck 
with  the  singular  nature  of  the  object,  as  an  Egyptian 
Calendar,  obtained  the  ready  permission  of  the  owner  to 
bring  it  before  the  Institute.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no 
information  can  now  be  obtained  regarding  the  part  of  Egypt 
whence  it  was  brou^t,  or  even  the  means  by  which  the  relic 
came  into  Mr.  Glover's  possession.  Its  value  as  an  historical 
monument  appears  to  have  been  wholly  unknown ;  it  was 
probably  brought  back  from  the  Egyptian  campaign  by  some 
English  officer,  desirous  of  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  his 
Mend  or  neighbour,  Mr.  Glover,  whose  collections  were  very 
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considerable.  It  were  much  to  be  desired  that  a  reUc  of  such 
rarity,  of  trifling  interest  by  itself  irom  its  very  fragmentary 
condition,  might  be  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  ■where 
it  would  fill  a  space  in  the  Egyptian  Series,  which  at  present 
comprises  no  monument  of  the  period.  Its  age  may  be  defi- 
nitively fixed  as  B.c.  323 — 318,  in  the  time  which  intervened 
between  the  death  of  Alexander  and  the  assumption  of  the 
royal  title  by  Ptolemy  Lagus :  for  that  prudent  ruler,  although 
virtually  monarch  of  Egypt,  continued  to  pay  a  nominal 
homage  to  the  family  of  Alexander,  and  placed  upon  the  pubhc 
monuments  of  the  country  the  names  of  the  imbecile  Philip 
Aridseus  and  the  illegitimate  young  Alexander.  The  prin- 
cipal value  of  this  object,  in  an  archaeological  point  of  view, 
is  its  belonging  to  tlus  period,  of  which  few  or  no  memorials 
remain  in  Egypt,  and  its  enabling  the  inquirer  to  trace  the 
style  of  art  prevalent  at  the  commencement  of  the  era  of  the 
Lagid^e.  As  yet,  indeed,  the  restoration'  and  re-embellish- 
ment of  the  sanctuary  at  Kamak,  and  of  the  temple  at  Ash- 
mounein'  (Ifermopolis  Magna),  to  which  I  shall  have  occasioD 
to  refer,  are  the  only  known  memorials  of  this  period.'  The 
fragment  is  a  portion  of  a  monument  in  the  shape  of  an 
inverted  truncated  cone,  1  foot  high,  and  13  inches  broad, 
and  about  If  inch  thick.  It  h&a  an  inscription  and  sculp- 
tures externally  and  internally.  On  the  inner  surface,  which 
is  concave,  are  the  upper  portions  of  three  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, respectively  pronounced  anch,  gam*  and  telu,  and 
meaning  life,  power,  and  duration.  In  the  innumerable  texts 
of  the  temples  under  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties, 
these  are  ^e  especial  gifts  of  the  gods  to  the  monarchs  of 
Egypt,  and  are  the  same  as  what  Hermapion  translated 
$lo»  iirp6aKopov'  and,  as  this  monument  is  royal,  it  may 
justly  be  supposed  to  indicate  elHptically  the  wish  that  the 
gods  will  give  Phihp  "  a  life  well-established,"  Perhaps  after 
these  characters  was  the  well-known  expression  cha  ra  geta, 
"  like  the  Sun  immortal  t "  which  closed  l^e  formula,  l^hese 
hieroglyphs  were  repeated  all  round  the  lower  part,  forming 
a  frieze,  and  they  are  often  found  thus  arranged  on  pedestals 

<  RMellini  M.  Slor.,  L  jr.,  p.  269 ;  M.  d.  *  The  worisgam  oikA,  u>p 

e.lTi.,tom.ii.,p. S91;BartoD,  Eie.Hier.      Tslentto 

PI.  XXXI.  Dunea  ol   . 

>  Ouunpollioti  in  Ideler*!  HemufdoD,  not   deceued.      Ct,  Ch&mpollion,   Mon. 

4ti»,Lip«B,  1841,  p.  11.  Eg.,  Not  Descr.,  p.  80;  Double  Staloe, 

■  Clumpollion,  Pigeae  L'Egjple,  4to,  BriUih  Hnseum,  No.  2301. 

P4ru,  1839,  p.  394.  '  Ammia)).  Hvcellin.,  xviiL,  100. 


atuA,  ftppuently  equi- 
twf4  Jpuoed  after  the 
to  iniucate  they  vere 

mpollion,  Mon. 
Double  Stable, 

1. 

xTiiL,  100. 
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and  bases.  From  two  of  these  are  seen  a  line  of  dots  running 
to  the  edge  of  the  monument,  and  intended  to  repreeent  ra;s 
of  light,  and  Eomilar  dots  undoubtedly  rose  from  each  symbol 
round  the  inner  edge  (see  wood-cuts).  Since  they  are  twelve 
in  number,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  object  was  a 
clepsydra,  a  point  easy  to  detemmie  in  the  negatire,  because 
in  that  case  tiie  divisional  dots  must  be  disposed,  on  the  inner 
conical  surface,  in  such  a  ratio  as  would  give  cylindrical  portions 
of  water  of  equivalent  contents — in  other  words,  they  should 
approach  closer  as  they  are  nearer  the  upper  edge.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  of  too  early  a  date  for  this  water-clock,  which  was 
invented  by  Ctesibius.'  That  it  cannot  be  a  dial  Is  proved  by  its 
circular  shape,  and  the  fact  that  the  space  occupied  on  the 
exterior  by  one  month  is  an  arc  of  one-twelfth  of  the  circle. 
On  the  rim  is  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  month  Tybi,  the 
first  of  their  second  season.'  A^nst  this,  inverted,  are 
inscribed  three  Roman  letters  OCT,  the  commencement  of 
OCTOBRIS.  This  was  to  indicate  the  corresponding  month 
of  the  Roman  calendar,  and  round  the  edge  in  their  appro- 
priate places  were  ranged  the  names  of  the  Egyptian  and 
corresponding  Roman  months.  Now,  it  is  all-important  to 
know  what  this  synchronism  means,  Afler  the  reformation 
of  the  calendar  by  Augustus,  adopted  in  Alexandria  only, 
B.  c.  25,  the  Ist  of  Thoth  was  fixed  at  the  29th  of  August,* 
and  the  1st  of  Tyhi  consequently  fell  on  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber, one  month  later  than  the  time  marked  on  the  calendar; 
consequently  this  cannot  refer  to  the  era  of  Augustus. 
According  to  the  reduction  of  Ideler,^  in  B.C.  324,  the  Ist 
Thoth  of  the  vague  year  fell  on  the  prid.  Id.  Novemh.,  or 
the  12th  November,  which  would  place  the  commencement 
of  Tybi  in  February,  so  that  it  cannot  be  a  rectification  of 
the  calendar  to  the  time  of  Fhihp  Aridseus,  as  I  had  once 
supposed.  In  fact,  on  the  hemerologium  of  Florence,  and  on 
all  later  authorities,  the  identity  of  the  Egyptian  and  Roman 
months  is  given.    But  as  the  astronomers  continued  to  use  the 

'  TitniTiiiB,  Hb.  ix.,  2.  the  Btate  of  the  Nile.    The  whole  question 

'  The  difBcaltiea  i^out  the  meuung  of  will   be  fannd  ably  discuwed,  with  the 

th«  DomeB  of  these  seasona  is  verj  great,  hypothesis  of  all  that  have  preceded,  by 

They  b»»e  been  perceiTed  by  most  in-  Mr.  Nssh,  Pap.  of  Syro-Egypt.  Soc.,  Lend. 

qiurers.     It  is   not  poauble  to  discuss  1850.    When  the  Calendar  was  formed, 

such  a  qneslion  in  a  note  ;  but  I  think  the   Ist  Thoth,  or  of  "the  rise,"  must. 

that  a&a  means  "  the  riee,"  i.e.,  the  season  have  correaponded  with  ibe  solstice. 

of  die  rise ;    her,  the   "  coming    forth "  '  Art   de  Verifier  les  Dates  ;     Cham- 

oroTBTflow,  andarit,  "the  river"  or  low  pollion  Figeac,  L'Egyple,  p.  239. 

Nile,  and  tliat  all  three  seasont  refer  U>  '  Hermapion,  App.,  p  11. 
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vague  year,  it  is  clear  that  the  required  period  is  when  Thoth 
fell  in  July,  or  about  the  expiration  of  the  canicular  cjcle^ 
A.  D.  139.  It  may  in  fact  be  of  the  time  of  the  first  century 
of  our  era.  On  the  outer  or  concave  side  of  the  monument 
the  monarch  was  represented  worshipping  the  gods  whose 
festivals  occurred  during  the  month,  in  the  same  manner  as 
th^e  gods  were  placed  on  the  astronomical  ceiling  of  the 
Ramessetmi.'  Each  of  titese  Boeaea  was  surmoimted  by  the 
starry  canopy  of  the  heaven,  supported  by  two  gam  or 
kukupha  sceptres — the  emblems  of  power,  by  which  it  was 
separated  from  the  subsequent  or  preceding  month.  The 
calendar  of  the  Sallier  Papyrus,'  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of 
Menephthah,  affords  us  fuller  particulars  about  these  f^ivals, 
and  their  existence  is  proved  by  their  constant  mention  on 
monuments  of  the  third  and  fourth  djmasties,  in  which  they 
follow  their  cyclical  order.^  Q?he  first  scene  on  the  right 
represents  the  monarch,  standing  crowned  in  the  red  cap 
teshr — emblem  of  his  dominion  over  lower  Egypt,  offerii^  two 
small  globular  vases  of  wine  to  the  goddess  who  is  the 
presiding  deity  of  the  month  Mechir,  or  Choiak,  according 
as  the  series  may  have  been  arranged;  for  although,  at  tiie 
earlier  period,  such  always  follow  in  an  order  from  the  fiices, 
yet  maay  of  the  monuments  after  the  twentieth  dynasty  are 
retn^rade,  and  read  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  which 
they  face.*  Above  the  head  of  the  king  are  inscribed  his 
name  and  titles,  containing  his  name  and  prienomen  in 
cartouches,  which  I  transcribe.  These  I  transcribe — Ne5.  ta 
(dual)  ti  Ra  user  Ka  Men  en  Amen  s'atp  en  Ra,  Neb  skau 
PaUipjnts  ta  anch  gam  cha  Ra.  "  The  lord  of  the  upper  and 
the  lower  Earth,  the  Sun,  defender  of  existence,  beloved  of 
the  god  Ammon,  whom  the  Sun  has  tried,  the  lord  of  diadems 
Philippus,  to  whom  has  been  given  a  perfect  life  like  the  Sun." 

The  line  of  hieroglyphics  before  the  king  reads, 
ta  arp  en  Mtd  f  ar-f  ta-anck, 
"  A  gift  of  wine  to  his  Mother,  that  he  may  have  the  gift 
of  life  I" 

This  inscription  refers  to  Mui,  the  mother  goddess,  who 

I  Burton,  Exo.  Hier.,  PI.  LVIII. ;  Roa.  ■  LcpuoB,  Einlratunt;,  s.  154  and  lit. 

U.  d.  c.  IxxL  '  Forexunp1e,thecofflnof  the  Ro-called 

'  Select  Pip^rri  in  tbe  BtiGOi  Huneoin,  Amjrtnni  (NecUiertiebi— HeditabiB).  Eg. 

ft>lin,LaDd.  IS43,  PL  CXLIV.  ud  MI.  ;  Sal.  Britidi  Haseum,  IDS  i  Deter,  del'^., 

Dr.  llincks,  Dubl.  Un.  Msg^  IB44,  p.  187.  A.,  vol.  t.,  PL  40. 
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predded  over  the  month  of  Ckoiak,  tiie  fourth  month,  'which 
may  have  preceded  Tybi.  The  expression  his  "  mother " 
seems  to  allude  to  the  name  Mid  or  "  Mother,"  which  was 
given  to  the  wife  of  Amen  Ea,  and  the  monarch,  who  had  no 
doubt  assumed  the  old  Fharaonic  and  special  Alexander  title 
of  Son  of  Amen,  addresses  her  in  tliis  sense.  All  that 
remains  of  the  figure  of  the  goddess  is  a  right  hand  stretched 
forth,  holding  papyrus,  and  not  lotus  sceptre,  as  many  have 
erroneously  supposed.  Its  name  was  Khu,  and  it  seems  to 
have  implied  guidance  or  protection,  as  the  othw  sceptre 
indicated  "  an  entire  power.' 

Before  the  goddess  is  an  inscription  representing  her 
speech  to  the  fing,  which  is — ta-na-nak  anck  gam  neb  sun 
neb,  "  I  have  given  to  thee  all  life  and  health,"  the  exact 
transcript  of  lfhiipr}iud  toi  /Sfov  &irp6a-Kopov  of  Hermapion's 
translation."  Behind  the  monarch  stands  Pach.t  lioness- 
headed,  wearing  the  solar  disk  and  long  female  tunic,  also 
holding  the  papyrus  sceptre  and  the  emblem  of  "life." 
Above  her  head  are  her  titles — Pach.t  neb.  pe.  t  han.  i.  ta 
Packt  anch  tet  gam  cha  ra,  "  Mistress  of  the  Heavens,  Ruler 
of  the  Earth,  whose  life  endureth  like  the  Sun."  Before  her 
is  also  her  speech  to  the  king — ta-na  nek  chet  neb  ■mfer, 
"  I  hare  given  you  all  good  things."  Her  festival  also  took 
place  in  the  month  of  Choiak,  and  hence  her  appeuunce  in 
this  part  of  the  calendar.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  here 
the  nature  of  this  goddess ;  she  was  wife  of  Phtha  or  Vulcan, 
and  presided  over  fire. 

The  other  scene  represents  the  monarch  offering'  to  the 
gods  of  the  month  of  Tybi.  All  the  figure  of  the  king  ia 
lost  except  his  feet,  and  his  hands,  in  which  he  holds  some 
ears  of  com.  These,  in  the  sanctuary  at  Kamak,  are  called 
oi,  and  have  been  supposed  to  be  a  nosegay.  In  the  festival 
of  this  god,  as  represented  at  the  Kamesseum,  Rameses  II.,' 
and  in  the  palace  of  Medinat  Hahoo,^  Kameaes  III.,  are 
represented  reaping  with  a  golden  sickle  six  ears  of  com, 

•  Atnndui.  Harcellin.,  xvii.,  1 OD.  the  godden  would  be  Bennn,  the  ^den 

'  The  scope  of  these  ofleringg  deserret  of  the  harvest  and  Tintage,   ud  whose 

ft  deeper  inTestig&tioii,  whether  they  were  hckd   deconCes   the   wine-pmn,  and    to 

merelj  a  sacrifice  or  ■  onall  qnantitj'  of  whom  wine  would  be  an  appropriate  gift. 

wine,  oil,  water,  &c.,  as  embleinatic  of  the  Cf.  Wilkiasan,  Man.  and  Cuat.,  ii.,  p.  I J2, 

deitj,  or  of  the  p>>adnctB  of  the  season  Pi.  X.   Wine  was  offered,  however,  to  the 

when  offered  ;  or  whether  they  alluded  to  whole  Pantheon.    Ros.,  H.  d.  c  ixxi. 

1  of   the    "  ■  ~ 


permanent  endowments  of   the  ahrioee.  '  For  the  form  of  this  name,  see  Ros. 

Tlieir  special  meaning  ia  certun  ;  and  if      M.  St.  L  e. 

this  month  should  be  Medilr,  not  Choiaii,  '  Ibid.  M.  d.  e.  Ixxxi. 
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which  a  priest  preseots  in  a  Bmall  sheaf  of  the  same  shape 
as  here  and  at'  Karnak  to  the  god.  It  is  consequeDtiy 
evident  that  this  festiyal  must  have  been  that  of  the  harvest 
after  the  age  of  Barneses  II.  Even  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead, 
the  deceased,  the  priest  who  holds  Khem  in  one  hand  has  corn 
in  the  other.'  It  also  had  a  connexion  with  the  coronation.'* 
The  cartouche  of  the  king  in  this  compartment  is  empty  and 
unfinished,  but  there  can  he  no  doubt  but  that  it  represents 
the  SEime  monarch  making  a  solemn  offering  of  the  produce 
of  harvest  to  the  god.  The  god  stands  mummied,  holding  a 
whip  in  his  right  hand  and  the  fascinum  in  his  left,  on  his 
head  is  the  usual  disk  and  tall  plumes,  and  there  is  an  ureeus 
on  his  forehead,  but  he  has  not  the  teshr  or  red  crown  of 
lower  Egypt.  Behind  the  god  is  his  naos  or  shrine — sbedit — 
in  which  he  was  kept  enshrined,  surmounted  by  a  sceptre, 
and  two  trees,  emblems  of  his  character  as  god  of  agriculture; 
and  at  Kamak  the  large  unrolled  screen  called  ser  {V)  Neter,  or 
"  the  sacred  screen,"  is  represented ;  and  before  him  are 
twelve  standards,  probably  allusive  to  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year.  The  band  which  passes  from  his  head  to  the  ground 
I  regard  as  the  metal  rod  by  which  the  statue  was  held  in 
its  place,  and  prevented  from  falling  over  the  pedestal,  in 
shape  of  the  cubit  of  Truth — Ma.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  about  reading  the  name  of  this  god,  which  is 
always  written  with  the  bolt,  generally,  but  not  always,  with 
the  standard,  which  is  sometimes  omitted.  This  is  the  deter- 
mination of  chem  or  sechem,^  and  the  god  has  been  con- 
jectured to  be  Khem,*  supposing  him  to  be  the  eponymous 
deity  of  Khemmo.  On  the  other  hand,  the  name  is  accom- 
panied hy  a  coiled  band,  in  the  name  of  a  person  in  the 
Ritual,^  and  has  been  conjectured*  to  be  Uta  or  Uga,  the 
name  of  the  symbolical  eye  of  the  Sun.  Nor  does  it  appear 
impossible  that  his  name  may  be  Kabtu  or  Kevtu,'  the  same  as 
that  of  Coptos,  which  would  connect  him  with  the  AP2A<I>H2.^ 
Of  the  functions  and  reason  of  this  type  some  explana- 
tions are  given  in  the  Book  of  the  Bead,  ^  in  a  chapter 

'  Lepsiu^Todtenbachi'vii.,  c.  17  ;  f.  g.  '  Ibid. 

1.11.  ?  Burt.  E.  H.,  PI.  3,  6,  7. 

'  Wilk.,Hu.uidCiiBt.,vo1.T.,P1.76.  '  Steph.  Byi.   voce  Paoopolii.      The 

■  BunMrD,Eg7pt'sPlaee,p.373;BiTch,  pKudo-tlut.de  Ind. 

Gallenr,  p.  6.  •  LepBias,  Todt.  vii.,  c  17,  h-  1.  11. 

<  Wilk.,  Han.  and  Cust,  Scr.  II.,  vol.  i.,  The  Rubric  ptar  erf  ta  mcaiu  "  let  him 

p.  257.  underetand,"  or  "  interpret  it" 

•  Lepnu^  Todt  L  I.  1,1.  11. 
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explanatory  of  some  of  the  mystic  representations — among 
wMch  is  the  deceased  bearing  an  image  of  the  god  Kbem. 
The  text  which  I  translate  here  says — "  I  am  Khem  in  his 
two  appearances,  whose  plumes  have  been  placed  on  his  head." 
The  explanation  adds,  "  Khem  is  Horus,  the  defender  of  his 
father  Osiris ;  his  appearances  are  his  birth,  the  plumes  on 
his  head  are  the  walking  of  Isis  and  Nepbthys,  his  bead  was 
given  to  them  that  they  should  be  the  decorations  (?}— when 
they  were  about  to  remain  on  his  head  {X) "  Another  gloss 
states, "  These  plumes  are  the  great  ursei  serpents,  which  are 
before  his  father  Tum  ;"  and  a  third  gloss  adds,  "  his  eyes  are 
hia  plumes  on  his  head."  It  is  evident  that  if  the  explanation 
of  these  emblems  was  so  difficult  to  the  Egyptians  themselves, 
it  must  be  almost  impossible  now.  The  various  titles,  such 
as,  the  powerful  god,  the  image  of  the  Sun,'  and,  above  all, 
that  of  He  who  is  male  and  female,  Ka-mvt-f,  which  I  have 
already  alluded  to,  and  which  is  probably  the  Xaji^^u  of 
Hermes  Trismegist,^  and  his  titles  as  issue  or  image  of  the 
Sun,  and  as  the  god  whose  plumes  proclaim  and  horns  or 
brows  announce  him,^  besides  his  appearance  with  the  foreign 
deities  Renpu  or  Remphan,  and  Chen  or  Chiun,  and  Anta 
or  Anaitis,*  would  render  him  one  of  the  most  important 
divinities  of  the  Pantheon.  His  festival  ia  always  called  that 
of  the  exposition  or  manifestation  of  the  god  when  he  was 
exposed  to  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and  carried  out  his  shrine. 
It  is  found  mentioned  as  early  as  the  fourth  dynasty,^  and 
its  celebration  in  the  month  of  Tybi  in  ^e  reign  of 
Rameses  III.  and  in  that  of  Philip  proves  that  it  always 
retained  its  place  in  the  great  or  panegyrical  year. 

I  cannot  offer  a  complete  translation  of  the  lines  of 
hieroglyphics  above  and  below. 

The  upper  lino  reads,  Neb  shau  Pilippas  cha  ra  Meri-en-Ra, 
httrJ  hekau,  "  Phihppus  the  lord  of  diadems,  like  the  Sun, 
[beloved  of)  Meri  (en)  Ra  the  oldest  of  minda  (]) "  It  is  the 
name  and  titles  of  Philip  and  of  a  goddess  whose  name 
means  "  the  beloved  of  the  Sun,"  i.  e.,  his  wife  or  mistress. 
The  companion  goddess  of  Ra  is  generally  Ka-es-naa,  "  she 
whose  progress  is  great,"  probably  a  form  of  Athor ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  tlutt  as  PashJ  or  Fakht,  the  wife  of 

<  Bireh,  Galler;  of  AntiquiEies,  p.  5.  *  Tablet  in  the  Britiah  Muaenm,  £^7p- 

^— ..         ,    „      „  ...       -aSdoon.No.  191;  PrisM,  I  c 

'  L«paiuis  I>«»k.  Abth.  U.  Bl.  18. 
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Fhtha,  was  the  Meri  en  Phtha,  or  "  beloved  of  Fhtha,"  so 
this  other  goddess  was  the  wife  of  Ma.  The  word  hek, 
sometimes  written  hek-tu,  in  the  plural,  I  believe,  means 
"mind,  intelligence,  inspiration,  thought,  idea,"  analogous 
to  the  Coptic  hik,^  "  demon,  magic,  divination,"  or  ikh,^  having 
the  same  meaning,  and  hiffi,  an  unexplained  word,  but  evi- 
dently "  the  mind  "  or  "  spirit."  ^  The  adjective  "  old  "  being 
placed  before  becomes  in  tJie  superlative  degree,  and  the  god- 
dess consequently  means  "  the  oldest "  or  "  first  of  minds  !  " 
The  lower  line  is  more  difficult  still  to  explain  :  it  reads, 
sa  ru  necht-ta  neter  em  ha  Meri  en  Ra  hur  hekau  er  ieha 
t  reck.  All  that  I  can  read  with  certainty  here  is,  *'  in  the 
temple  of  Meri  en  Ma."  I  suppose  firom  this,  that  the 
monument  belonged  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  It  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  a  calendar  waa  attached  to  every 
principal  temple  throughout  Egypt,  in  order  to  preserve  for 
the  priests  a  knowledge  of  the  due  order  of  the  festivals. 
From  the  third  dynasty,  as  it  is  stated,  extracts  of  these 
calendars  are  given  in  the  sepulchral  monuments.  Frag- 
ments of  a  calendar  of  Thothmes  III.,  of  the  18th  dynasty, 
remain  io  the  island  of  Elephantina.'  A  complete  calendar 
of  the  festivals,  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  Menephthah  of 
the  Idth  dynasty,  mentions  each,  day  by  day,  and  the 
condition  of  the  days,  whether  fortunate  or  unlucky,  and 
what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid.'  Another,  of  the  reign  of 
Eameses  III.,  20th  dynasty,  at  Hedinat  Haboo,  contains  a 
list  of  festiv^.^  Two  astronomical  calendars,  detailing  the 
rise  of  each  star  nightly,  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  Barneses 
VI.  and  IX.,'  perhaps  similar  to  the  golden  zodiac*  removed 
from  the  Bameaseum  by  Cambyses.  In  the  temple  of  Esnah 
is  a  calendar  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  Claudius." 

■  PeyroiL,  Lex.  Ling.  Copt.,  p.  3iG.  '  Fapynu  S^er,  ir.,  in  the  Select  Pk- 
'  Ibid.,  p.  59.                                                      pyri  of  die  Brituh  Mnsenm,  folio,  Loud., 

■  P^r.,  L  c,  p.  374.  For  axBmple,itU  1343,  PI.  144,  end  foU.  Dr.  Hinoks,  in 
Mid  aa^  is  ui  uignia]]  of  Aigt,  Le.,  DubL  Univ.  Review,  L  c,  ^rte  n  fiiU 
tbe  qrint  or  mind.     Comfare,  Tor  the      account  of  tiiig  nuuiuacript. 

tenia  nt  the  hierogl^hical  groap  Aejt,  the  '  Champollion,  Not.,  p.  370  ;   Lcpaiilt, 

legeiHl*  of  HoruB,  Leanuuu,  Mod.   Eg.,  EinloiL,  a.  62. 

XII.  10G3,  b.  4  ;  1046,  b.  4  ;  XIII.  1056,  •  Chamixdlion,  Hon.  de  I'Eg.,  L  iU.,  PI. 

b.  3.  *■  I  haTO  spoken  in  thj  name,  I  have  CCLXXIII.  bis  ;  Lepaiua,  Einleit.,  s.  62. 

executed  (iA<^«a)b;Ui;  inspiration"  (cm  *  Also  the  calendar  of  the  offerinsa 

ket  Hi).    Also  the  ch^itei  Lepsina,  Todt.  made  on  the  let  da;  of  eadideeade,  to  the 

xvi,,  e.  31,  in  which  i(  also  seems  to  have  aonl  of  the  heaven  (Young,  Hier.,PI.  37), 

is  meaning.  "  b;  the  king,  to  protect  llie  earth  bj  his 

•  i__j.._    T^-..,  -.          _   ^n  .   « _. — '-ij.for^a»d,to  give  water  and  breezes 


*  Ln»aa,  Einleitong,  a.  62;  Young,      glowing  foi 
Hiooglnthica,  PI.  G9.  to  the  flek 

'  Dioa:SJci.46i  Young's IUor.,Pi.fi9. 
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The  minor  temples  may  have  bad  their  calendars  on  a 
smaller  scale,  like  the  present,  and  consequently  more  eaaily 
destroyed.  The  specimen  of  the  calendar  of  Elephantioa, 
copied  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  gives  a  further  insight 
into  the  object  of  these  documents.  It  gives  a  list  of  parti- 
cular things,  either  consumed  or  bestowed  duriag  the  festivals : 
for  the  fragment  remaining  states  the  good  things  to  be 
hess  emf—"  ordered  upon  it,"  i.  e..  the  festival.  The  account 
commences  with  a  mutilated  item  of  20  jars  {mnat  ^)  of  honey,- 
30  measures  of  some  other  substance,  12  jars  (mtuU)  of 
wine,  and  10  bushels  (hetep^)  of  clover.  For  the  28th  day 
of  the  month  Epiphi,^  on  which  the  festival  of  the  Dog- 
star  fell,  were  provided  1  bull,  5  .  .  .  .,10  bushels 
{hetep)  of  white  flour,  33  baskets  {ketep)  of  white  bread, 
10  bushels  {hetep)  of  incense,  92  basket»-full  of  white  meat, 
66  mnat  of  mead,  80  jars  of  some  drink,  15  jars  of  sherbet, 
or  "  a  dehcious  drink,"  as  it  is  called,  and  20  bushels  of  clover. 
The  insoription  states,  that  this  was  the  estimate  of 
things  required  for  that  festival  This  is  followed  by  a 
mutilated  accoimt  of  the  wine,  honey,  bread,  Ac,  for  another. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  tiie  terms  in  which  the  tables  of 
the  gods  are  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions,^  and  the  especial 
officers  employed  as  clerks,  receivers,  &c.,  of  their  food,  that 
the  gods  were  as  daintily  served  as  Bel  in  the  Apocrypha, 
and  the  food  as  duly  devoured.  The  table  of  the  Sun,'  which 
some  have  thought  to  find  described  in  one  of  the  Papyri  of 
the  British  Museum,  is  a  special  instance. 

It  is  evident  that  the  chronology  of  the  country  must 
depend  upon  the  due  appreciation  of  these  calendars ;  and 
although  the  present  was  constructed  at  a  period  for  which 
there  is  abundance  of  data,  and  whose  chronology  is  fixed, 

the  ttingB  vhich  come  en    theiF  laUa 
(tttAw)"  to  the  deoenaed :  Ct  Sbarpe,  Eg. 

^  After  ail,  I  ccm^d(^  it  donbtftil  wbe-  Idb.  PI.  112,t  107,1.  B.    To  which  is  Bome- 

ther  thia  groap  does  not  read  htpJ.    I  tiniei>dded,''&om*'ar  "intlieirpieaeDca'' 

regud  the  mMsiire  *e  the  Coptic  oioipe—  <en  ba\)  :  Ibid.  S8, 1.  4  ;  93, 1.  3  :  and  "  U 

the  Alexosdrisii   f>£^,   and  the  Hebrew  the  «et  of  everj  nin "  (na  birt  <K  ra  iwi)  : 

nrK  epAaA,     VejToa,   Lex.  Ling.  Copt.,  Statue  of  Anebta,  British  itvaemo,  43 ; 

p.  150.    Some  read  this  as  "pints.''  LepauB,  Aoswahl,  Tab.  xi.      It  may  be 

'  It  ia  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  re-  ooDcluded  from  this,  that  there  was  a  daily 

•embhnM  of  this  E^l>tian  month  and  dinner,  or  feBat,giTentothegodsatsimset 

the  Hebrew  Abib.     ff  this  b'agment  is  — a  kind  of  sapper,  and  that  the  prindpal 

put  of  the  Thothmea  111.  ealenr^,  it  i«  ^nitian  mol  was  then  taken, 

of  eoDias  a  fixed  point  for  the  «hronalogy  'Herodotus,  iiL   IB.     Dr.  Hiocka,  in 

oftheXVllIthdyDaa^.  Trans.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.,  Svo,  Lond., 

■  I  allade  to  Ibe  common  Mpnlchnl  184S,  p,  S6i. 
■tatement,  that  the  gods  have  giTcn  "all 
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it  ia  not  the  less  important,  as  showing  the  principles  upon 
which  thej  were  constructed,  and  as  adding  another  monu- 
ment to  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  country,  when  few 
native  memorials  remain. 


NOTX  ON  THB  fiSONZI  FIOUKB  OF  APU  FOUHS  IN  CORNWALL. 

Althongh  by  no  meaiu  profeniiig  to  give  a  complete  dissertation  on  Ajua,  which 
wonld  require  more  apace  than  the  limits  of  the  Joamal  pennit,  I  wish  to  add 
some  obtervatioDB  on  ue  epoch  of  the  Apia  worship — the  etymology  of  his  name, 
and  the  cycle  which  he  is  snitpoBed  to  have  svmbolised.  The  splendid  platAS  of 
the  MoanmeDtB  of  Egypt,  ^published  by  the  Cheralier  Lepsins,  under  the  aaspicea 
of  the  BjQg  of  Pmssia,  which  have  been  just  lent  me  by  a  friend,  afford  important 
confirmation  on  the  finit  point.  It  appears  from  the  titles  of  fanctjonaries,  whose 
tombs  still  exist  near  the  Pyraraida  oi  Giieh  and  Abooseer,'  and  who  are  styled 
"  directors  of  the  abode  of  the  Boll,"  that  Apis  was  then  worshipped.  In  one 
tomb  is  a  scene  of  the  embalmment  of  a  bnll ;  *  and  in  another,*  ia  an  inscription 
over  a  door,  which  intenireted,  is  this :  7%«  King  Settefent:  the  tldttt  davighUr 
of  hit  itaue  VKU  N^erkau  i  her  son  was  Nefer  maJ,  a  sealhearer ;  whose  «m 
was  Sent/sru  dtaf.  aMot-bearer. . .  .of  AptM,  chief  councillor,  firU  of  t!te  leepen, 
governor  ofetety  land.  In  another  tomb,  at  the  same  place,  Hapi  or  Apis  occnra 
in  a  femue  name.*  As  all  these  are  monnments  of  the  IVth  dynasty,  or  old 
monarchy,  it  is  evident  that  the  Apis  worship  is  as  old  as  Manetho  stat^ 

Althoagh  the  meaning  of  "judged,"  or  "determined,"  (for  his  name  ends 
with  the  participial  form  i)  may  be  compared  to  that  of  his  name,  on  the  whole 
I  i^onld  prefer  that  of  "  concealed."    At  Phils,*  it  is  said  of  Odiis  that  he  is 

"  *f     I  r*  -     *     amen    amen   hep    hep   mm    rwA    mm    red 

" hidden, hidden  !  concealed, concealed  !  unknown, unknown!"  Now  A<p, here, 
exactly  coincides  with  the  name  of  Apis,  and  means  "  concealed."  The  Ox-god, 
it  will  be  remembered,  had  always  to  be  songht,  and  to  be  found  by  certain  ugns, 
which  agrees  with  the  idea  "concealed."  In  the  some  sense,  the  £)gyptianB,  not 
knowing  the  soorcea  of  the  Nile,  called  this  river,  Hftpi,  i.e.  "  the  concealed,  A 
striking  instance  occurs  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead.'  The  13th  of  the  I^lons,  described 
at  the  close  of  the  Ritoal,  is  called  "  the  Pylon  of  Isis,  who  stretches  out  her  anns 
in  order  to  give  light  to  the  Nile  in  his  concealment."  In  the  name  of  Apis,  the 
Snd  character  is  the  sune  aa  the  determinative  of  Aam,  to  conceal ;  while  the 
expression  just  quoted  connects  Hi^i,  the  concealed  river,  with  Isis,  the  moon, 
from  whose  mountainH  it  was  supposed  to  flow. 

It  is  possible  that  Apis  may  have  represented  a  cycle  of  2fi  ^eais,  as  suggested 
bv  Ideler,'  and  followed  by  the  Chevaher  Lepsina.*  The  snn-disc  on  his  head,  and 
tne  lonar  crescent  on  his  aide,  wonld  then  be  emblems  of  the  combination  or 
conjunction  of  these  luminaries  to  form  the  epoch.  But,after  all,  the  statement  rests 
on  the  false  Plutarch.*  It  is  clear  that  any  premature  death  most  have  required  a 
new  animal  from  the  first  institution;  and  Herodotus'"  mentions  no  fixed  interval; 
at  the  Roman  period  Apis  may  have  been  mixed  up  with  astronomical  notions. 
Mr.  Way  has,  since  the  publication  of  mv  paper,  communicated  to  ne  a  sketch 
made  by  him  of  a  bronze  abject  presented  by  Douglas  to  the  Ashmolean  Musenm, 
at  Oxford.  It  looks  like  a  hatchet  {lUcta)^  or  it  may  possibly  be  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 
On  it  is  Apis,  hearing  the  crescent  on  his  side,  standing  on  a  Innated  blade." 

S.  B. 

■  L^u,  Denk.  Abtli.  II.  G,  7.  *  Qnleitong,  •■  160. 

<  llud.  El.  U,  Tomb  86,  Qhn):  '  D«  Iiid.  et  Oiliid.  t.  56. 

*  Ibid.  Bl.  16,T<imb  A«,Giieh.  "  11127. 

*  Ibid.  Bl.  23.  ■■  ErrUum,  in    p.  II,  n.   I,  "  Spuhnm 

*  RMBlllni,  H.  d.  c.  xiiiL  de  Uni  et  PrtNtaDlift,  tDi.,  654,"  initod  of 
'  Lepwoi,  Tod.  ti£  IxviL,  e.  M6,  m.  ^  De  am  PnaUatar." 

'  Hudbocfa,  i.,  p.  ISl. 
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The  ancient  remains  and  early  records  of  the  SlaTonic 
rsoes  have  not  hitherto  attracted  that  attention  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  This  may  be  attributable  in  part  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  information  upon  the  subject,  and 
partly  to  the  inattractire  form  in  which  the  matericds  that 
exist  for  the  most  part  present  themselves.  It  becomes  the 
more  desirable,  therefore,  that  notice  should  be  taken  of  such 
records  of  them  as  from  time  to  time  present  themselves, 
and  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  regarded  as  occupying  unpro- 
fitably  the  attention  of  our  readers  by  bringing  before  their 
notice,  "  T.  von  Wolanski's  Brief  Uber  Slavische  Alterthilmer. 
Erste  Sammlung,  mit  145  Abbildimgen  auf  XII.  Kupfer- 
tafehi."    Gnesen,  1846,  4°. 

The  author  informs  us  in  his  address  tiiat  he  had  originally 
proposed  to  himself  to  arrange  and  publish,  with  critical  and 
explanatory  remarks,  the  materials  be  had  collected,  consist- 
ing of  coins  and  other  memorials  of  all  the  Slavonic  nations. 
Fearing,  however,  that  his  advanced  age  and  foiling  strength 
would  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  carry  this  design  pro- 
perly into  effect,  he  adopted  the  resolution  of  transferring 
separate  portions  of  his  collection  to  more  active  men,  and  to 
learned  societies,  in  order  that  they  might  make  what  use 
of  them  they  thought  proper.  The  author  determined  at 
the  same  time  to  pubUsh  the  letters  he  addressed  to  the 
various  parties  among  whom  he  distributed  his  collection,  in 
the  hope  that  by  so  doing  the  accidents  of  miscarriage,  or 
the  chance  of  their  being  set  aside  or  forgotten,  amidst  events 
of  a  more  exciting  nature,  might  be  avoided. 

With  this  view  he  published  the  "  First  Collection,"  com- 
prising the  letters  addressed  respectively  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  Ilerr  Theodor  von 
Narbutt,  author  of  the  Early  Histoi-y  of  the  Lithuanians,  to 
the  Royal  Danish  Society  for  the  investigation  of  Northern 
Antiquities  at  Copenhagen,  and  the  Royal  Bohemian  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Prague. 

The  first  letter  is  the  most  important  of  the  series,  sup- 
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posing  the  author's  theory  as  therein  explained  to  be  correct. 
He  aays  that  not  being  satisfied  with  the  opinion  expressed 
by  all,  even  Kusaian  antiquarians,  that  the  numismatic 
iustory  of  Russia  commenced  with  Wladimir  the  Great 
(A.  0.  980-1015),  while  heathen  coins  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries  were  found  among  the  Chechs  and  the 
Lechs,  he  had  persevered  in  his  search  after  monuments  of 
this  description  of  an  earlier  date.  The  coins  of  the  East 
being  of  too  marked  a  character  to  afFord  any  hope  of  dis- 
coTering  Russian  elements  among  them,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  gold  bracteates  often  discovered  in  the  north, 
and  to  the  so-ctdled  barbaric  coins  ascribed,  without  fiirther 
proof  than  commonly  received  opinion,  to  the  Celtic  nations. 
He  found  (or  fancied  that  he  found)  what  he  searched  for 
among  both,  and  thus,  if  correct,  has  not  only  made  a  most 
important  addition  to  the  numismatic  history  of  Russia,  but 
has  thrown  a  light  upon  a  numerous  but  hitherto  unexplained 
class  of  coins,  the  bracteates. 

The  coins  so  discovered  by  him  are  eight  in  number — one 
is  a  silver  medal  in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Berlin,  and  the 
remaining  seven  gold  bracteates,  which  had  been  described 
and  figured  by  Mr.  Thomson,  the  Director  of  the  Royal 
MedaUic  Cabinet  at  Copenhagen,  for  an  intended  work 
upon  all  dubious  and  interesting  gold  amuleta  This  work, 
it  appears,  was  discontinued  after  eight  plates  had  been 
engraved,  containing  seventy-seven  figured  gold  amulets, 
Mr.  Thomsen  having  discovered  at  Stockholm  a  collection  of 
the  same  kind,  which  doubled  the  amount  of  those  he  was 
previously  acquainted  with,  and  rendered  a  re-arrangement  of 
the  series  necessary.  The  ei^t  medals  discovered  by  our 
author  to  be  of  Slavonic  origin  are  respectively  of  the  reigns 
of  Rurik  (868-879),  Olech  (879-913),  Ihor  I.  (913-945), 
Olha  (945),  SvyatosUv  (945-972),  and  Whidimir  I.  (980- 
1015). 

The  second  letter,  addressed  to  Herr  Theodor  von  Nai^ 
butt,  consists  of  remarks  upon  various  objects  figured  in  the 
illustrations  to  his  (Narbutt's)  History  of  Lithuania, — coins, 
seals,  &C.,  illustrative  of  the  antiquities  and  traditions  of 
Lithuania.  The  author  there  declares  his  opinion  that  the 
greater  number  of  these  gold  bracteates  belong  to  Poland, 
Russia,  Lithuania,  and  the  Slavonians  of  the  Baltic,  and  adds 
a  description  of  several  of  them. 
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Id  the  third  letter,  addressed  also  to  Heir  Karbutt, 
M.  Wolanski  discuBses,  among  other  things,  the  probabiUty 
that  Lithuania  was  known  in  ancient  times  under  its  proper 
name  of  Litayia,  and  supports  bis  arguments  by  inscriptions 
on  Roman  coins. 

The  fourth  letter,  addressed  to  the  Royal  Danish  Society 
for  Northern  Antiquities,  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  examina^ 
tion  and  description  of  several  gold  bracteates,  whidi  the 
author  shows  to  be  of  Slavonic  origin,  by  reference  to  the 
system  of  idolatiy  prevailing  among  the  Shivonic  nations. 

The  fifth  letter,  which  is  addressed  to  the  Royal  Bohemian 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Prague,  comprises — 

1.  A  description  of  some  bracteat^,  disclosing  tiie  names 
Niemysl,  Unislav,  Hostiwit,  and  Mojalar,  identifying  them 
with  the  early  periods  of  Bohemian  history  (the  e^hth  and 
ninth  centuries'). 

2.  A  description  of  the  celebrated  monument  of  the  peace 
of  Bohemia,  anno  874,  known  as  the  Hanensaulen,  which 
consists  now  of  seven  pillars,  or  large  stones,  and  is  situate 
in  the  Odenwald,  in  ihe  grand  duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
close  to  Main  Bullau,  near  Miltenberg,  and  idso  near  the  spot 
where  the  Mudau  falls  into  the  Maine.  The  largest  of  these 
pillars  is  27  feet  long,  3j^  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom, 
and  2  feet  at  the  top.  The  other  six  are  of  the  respective 
lengths  of  25,  24,  and  20  feet.  Four  of  these  columns  are 
inscribed  with  characters  that  have  not  yet  been  deciphered. 
On  the  largest  they  are  continuous,  on  the  second  they  are 
twice  interrupted,  and  on  the  other  two  there  are  only  some 
scattered  letters,  with  a  date  in  Arabic  numerals,  5587, 
which,  calculated  by  the  Julian  sera,  would  give  874  of  the 
Christian  sera.  The  author  observes,  "  The  Christian  sculp- 
tor of  the  period  ornamented  each  of  the  heathen  runes  of 
the  first  column  with  a  cross.  "We  must  remove  these  cross- 
lines  in  order  to  be  able  to  see  the  runes  in  their  original 
form  and  to  decipher  them :  unless,  indeed,  these  cross- 
strokes  were  perchance  the  remains  of  some  veiy  ancient 
style  of  writing,  where  separate  characters,  joined  together 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  word,  were  attached  to  a  long 
line,  as  in  the  Sanscrit,  &c.  We  find  a  somewhat  similarly 
formed  character  in  the  Gnostic  Talisman  in  J.  A.  Doederlin's 
Commentatio  Historica,  Ac.  p.  104,  fig.  lit." 

■  8ee£iMMS7lTiii«,HuLBoti.,cftp.9,p.36,lG34;S(!lia&rik,SlawwcheAII«rtliQmea, 
*d.  ti,p.3SS,  432.     1S43.       - 
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In  the  annexed  illustrations,  a.  represents  the  inscription 
on  the  first  column.    B.  c.  those  of  the  second,  and  D.  the 
single  lettere  of  the  third  and  fourth  column ;  B.  the  real 
size  of  the  character ;  F.  the  same  inscription  as  A.,  the 
crosses  being  left  out.   Finally, 
under  Q.  is  giren  the  alphabet 
as  formed  by  the  author,  "  as," 
he  remarks,  "  I  am  inclined  to 
consider  this  inscription  as  the 
oldest    Alamannic   rune,   and 
one  which  has  been  hitherto 
unknown  to  antiquarians — ^for 
one  of  the  most  diUgent  in- 
quirers, W.  C.  Grimm,  says  in 
his     work,    Ueber     deutsche 
Runen,  Gottingen,  1 823,  p.  1 63, 
that    hitherto    no    undoubted 
monument  with  German  runes 
has  been  discovered.    I  have 
nothing  to  say  gainst  that, 
provided  the  present  inscrip- 
tions are  allowed  to  be  the 
oldest  runic  inscriptions  of  the 
Western  Slavi." 
Without  giving  the  author  credit  for  more  than  ingenious 
conjecture,  his  explanations  may  be  considered  sufficiently 
plausible  to  justify  me  in  extracting  them  at  length.     After 
proposing  to  read  the  inscription  from  right  to  left,  he  proceeds 
as  follows : 

"  1.  The  first  rune  is  an  S,  the  upper  part  being  crossed  to 
make  a  T,  and  here  represents  TS,  the  Slavonic  Czerw  (cz), 
because  in  the  German  alphabet  there  was  no  rune  cor- 
responding to  this,  which  for  the  names  of  the  Chechs  was 
absolutely  necessary. 

"  2.  The  second  is  a  monogram  formed  from  the  runic  E 
and  the  Latin  Ch. 

"  3.  The  third  is  the  runic  0,  with  S  appended  beneath, 
and  concludes  the  word  Czechos. 

"  4.  The  fourth  is  a  monogram  formed  of  A,  C,  and  gives 
the  word  Ac. 

"  5.  The  fiflh  is  a  monogram  of  A,  L. 
"  6.  The  sixth  is  A. 
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"  7.  Is  M,  and  is  repeated  again  under  No.  15. 
"8.  Is  a  monogram  fonned  of  A,  N. 
*'  9.  Is  a  final  union  of  the  usual  ordinary  rune  S,  with  O, 
therefore   Os,   (as  in  tiie  Greek)    with  which  the   word 
Alamanos  closes. 

"  10.  la  distinguished  from  the  similar  character  under 
No.  8,  by  its  slfiiiting  position,  and  by  wanting  the  cross- 
stroke,  and  at  the  same  time  shows,  by  this  position,  that  it 
forms  a  word  by  itself  ae  a  monogram.  It  comprises  the  four 
runes,  IT,  N,  I,  T,  and  must  be  read  unit. 

"11.  Is  C  and  K  united,  and  is  consequently  a  hard 
German  Ck. 

"12.  Is  an  A  interwoven  with  R.     See  Grimm,  Deutsche 
Runen,  Tab.  I.  Cod.  Vind.  64.  Hickes,  Gr.  Anglosax.  p.  136. 
"13.  A  clear  L,  struck  through,  according  to  the  Slavonic 
dialect,  to  express  reduplication. 

"  14.  Is  an  ordinary  Slavonic  0,  after  removing  the  cross. 
"  15.  Is  M,  as  we  have  seen  under  No.  7. 
"  16.  Is  the  same  A  as  under  No.  6. 
"17  Mid  1 8  are  the  common  runic  N,  N,  and  form  ihe 
conclusion  of  Karlomann.     The  contents  of  this  inBcription 
consequently  are  '  Czechos  ac  Alamanos  unit  Karlomann.'  " 

The  plausibility  of  this  interpretation  will  appear  more 
clearly  from  the  following  history  of  this  monument  as  given 
by  M.  Wolanski. 

Karlomann,  the  great-grandson  of  Charlemagne,  had 
received  from  his  htiier,  the  German  King  Louis,  Bavaria 
and  part  of  Bohemia.  In  the  year  869,  Ratislav,  King  of 
Moravia,  joined  with  the  Bohemians  and  Servians  in  an 
attack  upon  Karlomann.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  nephew 
Svatopluk.  Karlomann  marched  to  meet  him,  broke  into 
Moravia,  but  found  himself  in  great  difficulties,  and  peace 
was  concluded  the  same  year.  In  the  following  year,  870, 
Svatopluk  quarrelled  with  his  uncle,  went  over  to  Karlomann, 
placed  himself  under  his  protection,  and  delivered  up  to  him 
his  uncle  who  had  been  made  prisoner.  Karlomann  caused 
the  King  of  Moravia  to  be  condemned  to  death  ;  but  Louis, 
Karlomann's  father,  to  whom  he  was  obhged  to  refer  the 
disposal  of  the  unhappy  Ratislav,  with  the  barbarity  peculiar 
to  the  middle  ages,  contented  himself  with  putting  out  his 
eyes  and  shutting  him  up  in  a  monastery,  after  which 
Svatopluk  took  possession  of  Moravia.    In  the  following  year, 
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however,  Karlomann  quarrelled  with  his  prot%6  Svatopluk, 
made  himself  master  of  his  person,  and  threw  him  into 
prieoD.  The  Moravians  took  up  the  cause  of  their  prince, 
and  under  the  command  of  the  priest  Slavomir  drove  the 
Germans  out  of  Moravia.  Karlomann  set  Svatopluk  at 
Uherty,  and,  in  order  to  recompense  him  for  the  injustice 
he  had  done  him,  loaded  him  with  presents.  But  Una  good 
understanding  was  only  appajent— Svatopluk  soon  attacked 
the  Grermans,  inflicted  upon  them  immense  losses,  and  deli- 
vered his  native  country.  The  Bohemians,  who  two  years 
before  had  risen  against  Karlomann,  were  now  the  object  of 
his  attack,  because  they  had  taken  part  in  the  campaign  of 
Ratislav.  A  German  army  under  the  command  of  the  Arch- 
bishop Luitbrecht  invaded  Bohemia  in  the  year  872,  where 
he  was  opposed  by  five  Lechs,  viz.,  Svatoslav,  Witislav,  Heri- 
man,  Spitimir,  and  Mojslav,  with  their  respective  forces 
under  the  general  guidance  of  Borzvays,  the  Buke  of  Bohemia. 
The  liBchs  were  however  beaten ;  and  the  Germans  retired 
after  having,  in  the  spirit  of  the  period,  laid  waste  the 
country.  Their  retreat,  although  conquerors,  was  caused 
by  the  circumstance  that  Svatopluk  of  Moravia  had  attacked 
Karlomann  with  his  Saxons,  Franks,  and  Bavarians,  and 
beaten  him.  In  the  following  year,  873,  King  Svatopluk  of 
Moravia  acted  on  the  offensive  against  Karlomann,  again 
supported  as  he  had  been  three  years  before  by  the  Bohe- 
mians and  Lechs,  who  had  to  revenge  themselves  for  what 
they  had  suffered  in  the  preceding  year.  Karlomann,  hardly 
pressed,  begged  his  &ther,  King  Louis,  to  assist  him,  and 
received  such  aid  that  through  his  interference  peace  was 
concluded  in  the  year  674,  not  only  with  Svatopluk,  but  also 
with  all  the  other  Slavonic  princes  who  had  taken  part  in 
this  war. 

"  We  now  come  to  the  other  columns,  the  inscriptions  on 
which  are  in  two  rows,  and  are  here  represented  under  B 
and  C.  They  differ  essentially  from  those  of  the  first  column 
already  explained,  inasmuch  as  they  are  mixed  with  Latin 
letters ;  they  must  also  be  read  from  left  to  right  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  and  not  backwards. 

"The  first  rune  of  this  inscription  (No.  19)  belongs  to 
the  class  of  runes  above  mentioned,  and  forms  a  mono- 
gram composed  of  I  and  E,  namely,  the  Slavonic  Je.  To 
this  follows  a  Latin  H,  a  runic  O  struck  through  twice ; 
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after  which  a  Latin  W,  and  runic  A  concludes  the  word 
JehoTa. 

"  Then  follows  (Ko.  24)  the  Latin  letter  M  to  be  read  as 
ME.  Then  a  Latin  W,  which  must  be  read  according  to  the 
pronunciation  YE.^  Then  the  rune  No.  26,  which  according 
to  mj  projected  alphabet  is  a  monogram  composed  of  L  and 
A.  The  Latin  letter  W  (No.  27),  which  follows,  and  the 
monogram  composed  of  I  and  T  {No.  28),  give  the  word 
Telavit. 

"The  last  two  runes  in  this  row,  Q,  M,  {29,  30)  are  to 
be  read '  quam,'  as  an  ordinary  Latin  abbreviation  of  the 
period.  In  the  next  line  we  find,  first  under  No.  38,  a  Latin 
C,  then  under  No.  37,  according  to  my  alphabet,  the  runes 
A  and  E  in  a  monogram.  Ailer  these,  under  Nos.  36,  35, 
34,  a  Latin  K,  the  runic  U,  and  a  Latin  M,  by  which  the 
word  Ccecum  is  completed.  Lastly,  there  follows  under  33, 
32,  and  31,  a  contracted  word,  commenced  but  not  com- 
pleted— namely,  a  Latin  I,  the  runic  U  as  already  shown 
under  No.  35,  and  a  Latin  M, — therefore  lUM,  which  I 
venture  to  complete  as  Jumentum.  The  inscription  conse- 
quently reads  '  Jehova  me  velavit  quam  ccecum  jumentum.' 
This  therefore  is  a  monument  of  tlie  unfortunate  King  Ba- 
tislav  of  Moravia,  who,  as  mentioned  above,  was  condemned 
to  death  by  Earlomann,  but  so  far  &voured  by  Sling  Louis 
as  only  to  have  his  eyes  put  out. 

"  From  the  separate  characters  under  letter  D,  we  can  only 
collect  the  statement  of  the  period  jEtate  {in  the  monogram 
No.  44)  and  the  number  5587.  The  very  clear  Latin  mono^ 
gram  H  M  B,  (4 1,  42,  43),  if  it  do  not  comprise  the  names  of 
^e  allied  Bohemian  princes,  Heriman  and  Mojslav,  who 
took  part  in  this  sanguinary  war  of  freedom,  is  perhaps  the 
cypher  of  the  febricator  of  this  monument.  As  the  runes 
which  precede  this  monogram  represent  LA  united,  and  an 
H,  we  may  read  Lach  Heriman  Kniaz." 

I  have  now  completed  the  task  I  proposed  to  myself 
of  giving  a  general  idea  of  the  contents  of  these  letters. 
They  contain  much  curious  matter,  and  a  great  deal  of  inge- 
nious conjecture.  The  most  practical  portion  of  the  author's 
labours  is  certainly  that  relating  to  the  bracteates;  but  as  his 
work  displays  evidence  of  considerable  research  and  eamest- 

*  It  muBt  be  bmve  In  niad  tlut  the  author  write*  ia  Gemuui,  in  which  langtuge  Ilia 
letter  W  haa  the  tonitd  tt  the  Eogluli  V. 

VOL.  VII.  B 
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neS8  of  purpose,  it  may  with  propriety  be  recMnmended 
generally  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  take  an  interest  in 
Slavonic  antiquities. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  the  second  collection, 
consisting  of  seven  letters,  printed  at  Gnesen  in  1847,  4°. 
This  collection  is  principally  devoted  to  Slavonic  mythology, 
and  contains  descriptions  of  the  gods  Perkun  or  Perun, 
Jessa,  Dziedzilia,  Ljadas  or  Kraaopani,  Pikollo,  Swatowit, 
Nija,  Lajma,  Badegast,  Tur  or  Thor,  Triglaw,  Czemibog, 
Weles  or  Wolos,Czur,  Bystizyc,  Sobot,  Apia,  Jezibaba,  Ipabog, 
Sieba,  &c ,  with  explanatory  remarks  upon  some  other  anti- 
quarian subjects  of  minor  importance. 

J.  WINTER  JONES. 


THE  CASTLE  OF  EXETER. 

BY  THE  BEY,  OEOBQE  OLIVEB,  D.D. 


All  our  Chronicles  agree,  as  Bishop  Orandisson  observes 
in  the  letter  he  addressed  to  King  Edward  III.  (R^;i8ter, 
vol.  i,  foL  286),  that  King  Athelstan  was  the  first  of  our 
monarcfas  who  surrounded  the  city  of  Eseter  with  walls  and 
erected  a  castle.  "Si  len  regarde  bien  les  cronicles,  len 
trovera  que  le  Roy  Adelstan  fiat  enclore  la  vylle  D'Excestre, 
et  fist  !e  chastel.  (a.d.  925 — 941).  Within  seventy  years 
later,  the  whole  of  these  fortifications,  with  the  city  itself, 
were  utterly  demolished  and  levelled  by  the  ruthless  Sweyn; 
but,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kings  Canute  and  Edward  the 
Confessor,  Exeter  arose  like  a  pbcenix  from  its  ashes,  and,  at 
the  period  of  the  Conquest,  was  regarded  as  a  city  {civUas) 
of  considerable  importance  for  its  population,  its  strength, 
and  the  riches  of  its  inhabitants.  William  tixe  Conqueror, 
provoked  at  the  honourable  reception  which  Githa,  the  mother 
of  King  Harold,  and  several  noble  ladies  of  her  court,  had 
experienced  from  the  authorities  there,  and,  in  consequence, 
at  their  successful  escape  to  Flanders  from  his  insatiate 
rapacity ;  fiirious  also  at  the  ill-treatment  which  the  citizens 
had  dealt  to  a  fleet  of  his  mercenaries,  driven  by  a  tempest 
into  Gie  river  Exe,  ani  at  their  daring  to  refuse  the  admission 
of  a  garrison,  or  perform  any  other  services  to  him  than  they 
had  hitherto  rendered  to   their  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs; 
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detennined  at  once  to  crash  this  riaiDg  spirit  of  resistance, 
and  to  Timt  them  with  exemplary  vengeaoce.  In  the  spring 
of  1068,  he  advanced  towards  Exeter  with  a  numerous  army, 
a  great  part  of  which  was  composed  of  Englishmen.  At 
some  distance  ho  waa  met  by  the  magistrates,  who  implored 
his  clemency,  proffered  the  surrender  of  the  place  at  discre- 
tion, and  gare  hostages  for  their  fidelity.  With  five  hundred 
horse,  he  approached  one  of  the  gates,  and,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, found  it  barred  ^lunst  him,  and  a  crowd  of  combatants 
bade  him  defiance  from  their  walls.  It  was  in  vain  that,  to 
intimidate  them,  he  ordered  one  of  the  hostages  to  be  deprived 
of  his  eyes.  The  siege  lasted  eighteen  days  :  the  Royalists 
Buffered  serere  loss  in  different  assaults;  but,  as  we  leani 
from  the  Domesday  Surrey,*  forty-eight  houses  (about  a 
sixth  part  of  the  whole  city)  were  destroyed.  At  last  the 
citizens  submitted,  but  on  conditions  wMch  could  hardly 
have  been  anticipated.  They  took,  indeed,  an  oath  of  fealty 
and  admitted  a  garrison  ;  but  their  lives,  their  property,  and 
municipal  privileges  were  secured  :  and,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  opportunity  of  plunder,  the  besieging  army  was  removed 
from  the  vicinity.' 

In  tiie  following  year,  Exeter  was  besieged  by  the  mal- 
contents of  Comwidl ;  but,  in  return  for  the  sovereign's 
clemency  and  confidence,  the  citizens  offered  a  gallant  resist- 
ance and  at  length  were  reheved  by  the  fleet  of  Brian  and 
the  forces  of  William  Fitz-Osbem,  Earl  of  Hereford,  the 
king's  relative  and  most  favoured  general,  whose  brother 
shortly  after  was  appointed  the  second  bishop  of  our  diocese. 

A  site  had  been  selected  by  the  king  for  his  citadel  within 
the  walls,  and  admirably  adapted  to  overawe  and  protect  the 
town.  It  was  on  the  north-east  summit  of  its  highest  ground, 
called  Rougejnont,  from  the  redness  of  its  soil.  In  deeds  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  possession  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Exeter,  we  find  it  described  as  "  rubeua  mons 
extra  portam  aquilonarem  civitatis  Exoni^e ;"  and  William 
of  Worcester,  in  his  Itinerary  of  1478,  designates  the  castle 
itself  by  the  name  of  Eougemont.  "  Ciistrum  de  Excestre 
vocatur  Castellum  Eougemont."    De  la  Beche,  in  his  Report 

'  This  Mcord  ifaoire  that  Lidford  did      Nonnao  inraden. 

>  For  tbe  correetoeag  of  tiiia  TomJart, 


Dr.  Lingsrd,  in  bis  History  of  William  T.. 
r  Bamataple  imtil  twenty-three  houaea      refers   to    Orderio    and  the    Chronumn 
were  laid  waste  ;  ■  proof  of  tbe  deadly       Lomlardi. 
hatred    of   the    ' 
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oo  the  Geology  of  CornwaU,  Devon,  and  Somerset,  1839, 
p.  203,  says,  "  Continuing  a  course  from  Broadclist  to  Exeter, 
along  the  boundary  of  the  Series,  red  sand-stones  and  con- 
glomerates are  observed  to  rest  upon  the  edges  of  the  older 
rocks  to  that  city,  where  another  patch  of  similar  igneous 
rock  occurs,  forming  the  bill  on  which  Kougemont  ciutle  is 


This  castle  is  not  indeed  mentioned  in  the  Domesday 
Survey,  as  is  the  castle  of  Oakhampton  in  this  county, 
and  the  castles  of  Trematon  and  Dunhevet  or  Launceston, 
in  Cornwall :  perhaps  it  was  not  completed  until  the 
following  reign,  as  Henry  de  Knyghton  insinuates ;  but  no 
one  views  its  elevated  massive  gateway,  with  its  triangular- 
headed  openings,  without  pronouncing  it  to  be  an  early 
specimen  of  the  Norman  architecture  in  this  country. 

To  Baldwin  de  Mohs,  or  De  Brioniis,  or  De  Sap,  who  had 
married  Albreda,  the  Conqueror's  niece,  was  assigned  the 
charge  of  superintending  the  work  ;  and  the  custody  of  the 
castle,  with  the  Sheriffalty  of  Devon,  was  also  granted  him 
as  an  hereditary  appendage  to  his  Barony  of  Oakhampton. 
The  historian,  however,  of  Ford  Abbey  contends  that  this 
grant  was  made  to  Richard,  the  son  of  the  said  Baldwin. 
From  the  Patent  Rolls,  the  Charter  Rolls,  and  the  Close 
Rolls  of  King  John,  it  is  evident  that  this  sovereign  at  least 
exercised  the  power  of  appointing  the  Governor  of  the  Castle 
at  pleasure  ;^  that  the  expenses  of  repairing  the  fortification^ 
of  sinking  the  well,  of  making  the  fosse,  and  the  costs  of 
maintaining  the  garrison,  were  defrayed  by  the  Crown. 

Scarcely  had  the  Conqueror  breathed  his  last,  on  dth  Sept. 
1087,  rot.  64,  when  England  was  threatened  with  the 
calamity  of  a  disputed  succession.  Robert  was  the  eldest 
son,  though  not  the  favourite  one  hke  William,  of  the  deceased 
monarch.    According  to  Ralph  de  Diceto,  the  majority  of 

■  M&DdunoB  tat  March  1301  to  Winiam  Order   to  tiis  Sheriff  dated   17  March 

Briworeto  deliver  to  Ralph  Marin,  atMrilT  1208  to  provide  stone  and  lime  "el  quod 

of  Devon,  the  Caetle  of  Exeter.  facias  fieri  fonatnni  aJDHdem  Cutri."    An 

UuidamoB  of  the  King  17  June  1203  order  of  9  Sept.  1215  for  the  pK^metit  of 

to  the  said  Ralph  Mortn  to  dehver  with-  Ihir^  poonds  and  nine  penoe  "  BaliMk- 

ont  delay  to  the  eaid  William  Briwere  our  riis  et    serrientibuE   qni   snot  in  Castro 

Castle  of  Exeter.    Order  on  the  Treamn^  Eiod."     Inl2l6he  directed  Robert  de 

60et.l204topajtheaeconiitoftheSherifr  CDnrtaDay  the  GoTemor,  in  case  he  coold 

of   Devon   in   "  opcratione   Caatri  noetri  not  defend  the  city  together  with  William 

Exon  per  pmeptum  noatrum."  Order  on  Briwere  against  the  attaclu  of  the  Baroni, 

theoame  19  Jone  1205topay  William  Bri-  "tunc  ipaum  WiUiehnam  et  omnea  1008 

were  the  expeoMS  "  in  poteo  Castri  noetri  infra  Caatrum  Exon.  reeeptet." 
Exan  faciendo  per  preeeptum  noatonm." 
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the  Barons  was  disposed  to  maint^  the  chums  of  the 
elder  brother,  and  he  enumerates  amongst  them,  Robert  de 
Avranches,  a  grandson  of  Baldwin  de  Sap,  above  mentioned, 
who  had  the  command  of  Exeter.  Fortunately  for  the 
pubhc  welfare,  an  amicable  arrangement  took  place  between 
the  brothers  :  William  was  to  retain  the  crown  for  his  life, 
and  Robert  was  contented  with  the  Dukedom  of  Normandy, 
and  an  annual  pension  besides. 

The  death  of  King  Henry  I.,  at  St  Denys  le  Froment,  in 
Normandy,  on  2nd  Dec.  1135,  was  the  signal  for  another 
civil  commotion.  The  Barons  were  divided  between  the 
king's  only  legitimate  daughter,  Matilda,*  on  whom  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  had  been  settled  nine  years  before,  and 
Stephen,  Earl  of  Montaigne  and  Boloigne,  the  king's  nephew. 
The  latter  aspirant  to  the  throne  had  lost  no  time  in  securing 
the  royal  treasures  ;  the  citizens  of  London  proclaimed  him 
king,  and,  by  his  bountiful  generosity  and  Uberal  promises  of 
freedom  to  the  clergy  and  people,  he  succeeded  in  having 
his  coronation  performed  by  the  Primate  William,  on  the 
feast  of  his  patron,  St.  Stephen,  the  Proto-Martyr,  the 
26th  of  December,  that  year.  But  very  soon  the  new 
sovereign  had  to  encounter  a  most  formidable  opposition ; 
and  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  Earl  of  Devon,  grateful  for  the 
&vour3  received  from  the  late  king,  and  mindM  of  his  oaths, 
was  the  very  first  to  raise  the  standard  in  the  cause  of 
Matilda.  '*  Primus  quidem  omnium  Baldewiuus  de  Redvers 
caput  suum  levavit  in  Regem,  firmato  contra  eum  Castello 
Exoniensi."  (Chronica  Gervasii.)  Retiring  into  the  Castle 
of  Exeter,  he  spared  no  exertions  to  render  it  impregnable, 
and  fiilly  determined  to  sufi*er  every  extremity  rather  than 
consent  to  surrender.  In  the  course  of  1136,  Stephen 
invested  the  city,  and  for  nearly  three  months  pressed  the 
siege  with  unabated  vigour.  The  garrison  offered  a  desperate 
defence  ;  but  at  length  was  compelled  to  capitulate  for  want 
of  water.'  Their  protracted  resistance,  which  had  cost  the 
king  the  immense  sum  of  more  than  15,000  marks,  might 

*  She  nuuried  the  Emperor  Heiuy  IV.,  ma  boned  ai  Bee. 

of  Gemuuiy  ;  nut  his  wife  eleten  years,  '  The  present  well  in  the  castle  is  104 

but  had  no  isaoe  b;  him,  except  a  daaeh-  feet  deep,  and  affords  an  abundant  supply. 

ter,  Christina.  In  1129  ^eminied  again.  We  tare  already  referred  to  the  Close 

viz.,  Geoffrey  FUntagenet,   and   bv  him  Rolls,  where   King   Joho,  on  19lli  Jddo 

had  threeaons — 1,  Heni7,SDmanied  Fitz-  120£,  orders  the  treasurer  to  settle  the 

Empress,  afterwards   Hen.  II.,  King   of  acconnt  of  William  Briwere,  for  maluug 

Bnguiid  ;  3.  Geoffrey  ;  3.  William.    Ma-  thia  well  "  per  preceptum  nostrum." 
tilda  died  at  Ronen  10th  SepL,  1167,  and 
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have  been  expected  to  meet  with  exemplary  vengeance  ;  but 
he  esercised  the  greatest  clemency  to  the  citizens  and  the 
garrison  :  he  indemnified  the  cathedral  clergy  for  the  damagea. 
inflicted  on  their  property,  and  contented  himself  with  the 
banishment  of  Baldwin,  who  retired  to  his  Castle  de  Nehou, 
in  Normandy  (Recherche  sur  les  anciens  ChAteaux  de  la 
Mauche,  par  M.  de  Gerville,  p.  101),  but  was  shortly  after 
restored  to  his  English  honours  and  possessions  ;  for  we  find 
him,  as  Earl  of  Deron,  on  his  return,  founding  the  Priory  of 
St.  James,  near  this  city. 

To  his  brother  Heaiy,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  king 
now  committed  the  custody  of  Exeter  Castle ;  but  the 
government  was  soon  replaced  in  the  hands  of  the  family  of 
Bedrers,  and  with  partial  interruptions  so  continued  until 
1232,  when  King  Henry  III.  detached  it  from  the  Barony  of 
Oakhampton. 

From  the  Charter  Bolls  (page  220)  we  collect  that  lands 
were  held  of  the  Crown  by  services  to  the  Castle.  Thus,  on 
7th  July,  1216,  King  John  granted  to  Richard  Malherbe  and 
his  heirs  by  his  then  wife,  die  estates  of  Wyke,  Ailrlchestan 
and  Slaucombe,  by  the  service  of  providing  in  the  time  of 
war,  at  his  own  charges,  "  unum  servientem  ad  Hauber- 
gellum," "  for  forty  days  in  our  castle  of  Exeter. 

King  Henry  HI.  having  created  his  only  brother,  Richard, 
Earl  of  Poitou  and  Cornwall,  granted  to  him  and  his  heirs, 
on  10th  August,  1231,  the  whole  county  of  Cornwall,  with 
the  stannary  and  all  minerals  appurtenant ;  and,  moreover, 
granted  to  him  the  city  and  castle  of  Exeter,  as  an  appendage 
to  his  earldom  of  Cornwall.  Nevertheless,  the  said  king,  in 
1266,  committed  the  custody  of  the  castle  to  Ralph  de 
Gorges ;  and  his  successor  to  the  crown,  Edward  I.,  in  1287, 
appointed  Matthew  Fitz-John  to  be  Castellan  for  his  life — 
an  appointment  attested  even  by  his  cousin  Edmund,  EUirl 
of  Cornwall  and  Lord  Paramoimt  of  Exeter ;  and  when  the 
earldom  of  Cornwall  was  raised  to  a  dukedom  by  King 
Edward  HI.,  on  l7th  March,  1337,  the  city  of  Exeter's  fee- 
farm  of  twenty  pounds,  the  manor  of  Bradninch,  with  the 
castle  of  Exeter,  which  was  reputed  the  Manor  House,  or 
mansion  of  the  said  Manor,  were  constituted  parcels  of  the 

'  For  the  FeudDD)  haubertieum,  see      armoiiT,  wilh  horw,  bmat-plate,  ihidd, 
Siielmkn's    Glossary,  pp.  260,  333.     The       Bpoor,  iword,  and  belmet ;  and  Iba  period 
cml-of-mail  service  wbb  come.       iri  aerving  wM  also  ealuxed. 
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said  duchy  ;  the  incloaure  of  which,  with  its  ditches,  called 
in  the  duchy  leases  the  Castle  Close,  still  retains  the  title 
of  "  the  Precinct  of  Bradoinch."' 

Early  in  1470,  during  twelve  days,  the  city  was  invested 
with  a  strong  force  by  Sir  William  Courtenay,  Knight,  (the 
first  of  that  name  settled  at  Powderham,)  for  receiving 
within  its  waUs  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  his  father-in-law, 
the  Sari  of  Warwick,  and  some  leaders  of  the  Lancasterian 
party :  but  these  noblemen  cM)ntrived  to  reach  Dartmouth 
and  to  sail  for  the  French  coast  before  King  Edward  IV., 
with  all  his  expedition,  could  arrive  at  Exeter  on  14th  April, 
that  year. 

Twenty-seven  years  later,  (viz.  I7th  September,  149V,) 
Perkin  Warbeck  attempted  to  take  the  city  by  a  coup-de- 
main.  He  actually  set  fire  to  Northgate  ;  but  the  citizens 
fed  the  flames  with  iresh  fiiel,  whilst  digging  a  deep  ditch 
behind  it  Directing  his  force  against  the  east  gate,  he 
effected  an  entrance,  and  advanced  sa  far  as  Castle  Lane, 
when  he  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Discoursed 
by  this  failure,  and  at  the  reports  of  a  rising  of  the  gentry  in 
aid  of  the  citizens,  as  also  of  the  advance  of  the  royal  army, 
he  solicited  on  the  next  morning  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
and  then  decamped  towards  Taimton.  On  the  ?th  of  October 
King  Henry  VII.  entered  the  city  in  triumph. 

After  the  gallant  defence  of  the  inhabitants  against  the 
rebels  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.,  from  2nd  July  to 
the  6th  of  August,  1549,  the  Castle  of  Exeter  was  suffered 
to  fall  into  decay.  Westcote,  who  wrote  about  1630,  several 
years  before  the  Civil  Ware,  describes  it  in  his  "  View  of 
Devon,"  p.  139,  as  "mi  old  ruinous  castle,  whose  gaping 
chinks  and  aged  countenance  presageth  a  downfall  ere  long. 
The  ampUtude  and  beauty  thereof  cannot  be  discerned  by 
the  ruins ;  but  for  former  days  was  of  good  strength  ;  but 
now,  as  the  poet  said,  *  Magnum  nil  nisi  nomen  hahet.' " 
To  the  same  purpose,  his  contemporary  Risdon,  in  his 
"Survey,"  p.  116 — "The  Castle  sheweth  the  fragments  of 
the  ancient  buildings  ruinated,  whereon  time  hath  tyran- 
nized." When  Cosmo  III.,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  visited  the 
site  on  the  7th  of  April,  1669,  he  found  it  to  be  a  square 
inclosure,  dismantled  of  gnns  and  devoid  of  troops. 

T  Sarveynutde  35tli  Not.,  16£0,  of  the  HoDor,  Uuior  ind  borough  of  Bradmnch,  in 
tha  poM«HB(Hl  (rf  Qeorgs  Pause,  of  Bradmneh,  Esq. 
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Thou^  this  was  one  of  the  royal  castles,  yet  we  cannot 
dificOTor  that  any  of  our  sovereigns  occupied  it  as  a  residence 
in  their  occasional  visits  to  this  city ;  but  it  must  have  proved 
a  safe,  convenient,  and  cheerful  mansion  for  the  Castellan. 
Like  other  ancient  fortresses,  as  described  by  Dr.  Lingard  on 
the  authorities  of  Du  Cange,  King,  and  Grose  ("  Life  of  King 
Stephen,"  8vo  edit.,  vol  ii.,  p.  171),  it  had  its  keep,  or  house 
for  the  governor,  encompassed  by  an  embattled  wall,  and 
flanked  with  towers.  Beyond  this  wall,  towards  the  city, 
was  excavated  a  deep  and  broad  fosse, — here  of  necessity  a 
dry  one, — over  which  a  drawbridge  was  thrown,  protected  by 
the  Barbican  Tower  on  the  other  side  towards  Castle  Lane. 
The  keep  was  usually  a  strong  square  building  of  five  stories. 
The  lowermost  consisted  of  dungeons  for  the  confinement  of 
captives  and  state-prisoners ;  the  second  contained  the  stores ; 
the  third  served  for  the  accommodation  of  the  garrison  ;  in 
the  fourth  were  the  best  apartments,  for  the  governor  and 
his  family,  and  the  uppermost  was  portioned  ofi'  for  chambers. 
The  only  portal,  or  entrance,  was  fixed  in  the  second  or 
third  story,  and  generally  led  through  a  small  side  tower  (as 
in  Rochester  Castle)  into  the  body  of  the  keep.  The  ascent 
was  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  aad  carefully  fortified,  and 
protected  by  a  portcullis,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  an 
enemy.  About  die  middle  stood  a  strong  gate.  On  the 
landing  was  a  drawbridge,  and  then  appeared  the  door  itself, 
protected  by  a  portcul^,  which  ran  in  a  groove,  and  was 
studded  with  spikes. 

Within  the  precincts  of  the  Castle,  we  suppose,  was  the 
Mint.  For  the  history  of  the  Exeter  coinage,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  Mr.  Richf^  SaintMll's  work  (London,  1844,  p.  180). 
Here  also  were  kept  the  stamps  for  marking  the  blocks  of 
tin  assayed  by  the  officers  of  the  earldom  or  duchy.  These 
are  heavy  hammers,  with  the  die  of  its  arms  on  the  hammer 
end.  Thus  we  find,  in  the  Charter  Rolls,  p.  101,  b.,  let 
March,  1201,  King  John's  mandamus  to  William  Briwere,  to 
deliver  to  Ralph  Morin,  sheriff  of  Devon,  the  Castle  of 
Exeter,  and  the  coinage  stamps  of  the  Stannary — "  cuneoa  de 
StannariA." 

The  area  of  the  Castle  witnessed,  in  November,  1483,  the 
execution,  by  order  of  King  Richard  III.,  of  Sir  Thomas 
Leger,  who  had  married  his  sister,  the  Princess  Anne.  And 
here  agun,  on  Wednesday,  the  16tb  of  May,  1655,  John 
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Penruddock  and  Hugh  Grove,  Eaqps.,  suffered  decapitation 
by  order  of  tte  Lord  Protector,  for  proclaiming  their  lawful 
sovereign,  Charles  II.,  at  Southmolton. 

Aiter  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  a  magazine  was  erected 
within  the  Castle.  The  arms  and  ammunition,  which  for 
some  time  had  been  kept  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  John's  Hos- 
pital,  were  ordered,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1663,  to  be 
removed  thither.  The  order  was  signed  by  John  Drake, 
sheriff  of  tiie  coimty  of  Devon,  and  by  John  Northcote,  John 
BoUe,  John  Bampfylde,  and  Henry  Ford. 

Dr.  Stukeley,  who  visited  the  Castle  on  the  1.9th  of  August, 
1733,  relates  in  his  "  Itinerary,"  vi.,  p.  157,  that  a  narrow 
cavity  runs  quite  round  its  outer  wall,  perhaps  for  the  con- 
veyance of  sound  from  turret  to  turret. 

Andrew  Brice,  in  his  "Geographical  Dictionary,"  pub- 
lished in  1759,  describing  the  Castle,  says,  "  It  had  a  sally- 
port, with  a  drawbridge,  and  that  the  former  yet  stands  not 
quite  ruinous,  and  by  the  rude  vulgar  has  been  called  the 
DeviTs  Cradle."  This  was  towards  Northemhay,  the  ditches 
of  which  never  formed  parcel  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  but 
belonged  to  the  Mayor  and  Chamber,  In  p.  266  of  the  "Act 
Book,"  28th  of  January,  1600-1,  the  Mayor  and  Chamber 
admit  that  "  Exeter  is  parcell  of  the  Duchie  of  ComwaU." 
But  for  this  they  paid  a  consideration  to  the  Crown. 

On  the  18th  July,  in  the  first  year  of  King  Edward  VI., 
they  leased  Northemhay  to  John  Tuckfield,  his  wife  and 
daughter,  Katharine  Bykard,  during  their  several  lives,  for  a 
fine  of  40*.  and  a  yearly  rent  of  20*.,  and  a  heriot  of  5*. 
In  October,  1560,  a  lease  was  again  granted,  but  with  a 
proviso  "  that  every  man  shall  have  free  hberty,  as  in  times 
past,  for  walking  and  recreation  on  Northemhay." 

In  1612,  "  Northemhay  was  levelled  at  their  ezpence,  and 
a  pleasant  walk  made  thereon,  and  upon  the  Mount  over 
against  GaUaJtts  Bower  seats  or  benches  of  timber  were 
erected."  (Izacke's  "Memorials.")  And  again,  "The  elm- 
trees  in  Northemhay  (of  above  one  hundred  years'  growth) 
were  ^ed  in  1642."  And  again,  in  1664,  "A  pleasant 
walk  made  on  Northemhay,  and  above  two  hundred  young 
elms  on  each  side  thereof  planted  in  1662."  And  in  the 
Act  Books  of  the  Chamber  is  an  order,  dated  2lBt  July, 
1696,  "to  pay  thirty  shillings  to  George  White,  the  painter, 
for  drawing  a  map  of  the  Castle  Ditches  ;"  and  another  of 
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"  8th  March,  1698,  for  filling  up  the  ditch  at  the  lower  end 
of  Northernhay  with  rubbish."  The  whole  of  the  Caatle 
foase,  from  the  City  wall  in  Dr.  Pennell's  premises,  along  the 
Sweep  to  the  City  wall  just  below  Mr.  Pye's  (the  eighth  and 
last  house  in  Bradninch  Precinct),  belonged  to  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall.  We  learn  also  from  Brice  that  John  Fortescue, 
Esq.,  a  leaseholder  of  a  part,  had  converted  the  Castle  Gate- 
way into  "  a  pleasure-house."  His  portion  afterwards  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Patch,  surgeon,  who  tastefully 
profited  of  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  by  forming  walks 
and  plantations,  and  erected  a  feir  dwelling-house.  On  his 
death,  in  1787,  it  was  purchased  by  the  late  Edmund 
Granger,  Bsq.,  who  improved  and  enlarged  the  premises. 
This  beautifiil  and  \miqae /reeh(dd  residence,  which  had  been 
sold  by  the  duchy  officers  for  the  redemption  of  the  land-tas, 
as  also  a  leasehold  property  of  a  house  and  garden  onNorth  era- 
bay,  held  under  the  Town  Council,  was  purchased  on  the  1 8th 
March,  1847,  by  Richard  Sommers  Gai-d,  Esq.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Gateway,  now  the  premises  of  Dr.  Pennell,  we 
recollect  a  choice  vineyard,  planted  and  cultivated  by  the 
late  Mr.  Frankpit. 

By  permission  of  the  Dukes  of  Cornwall,  the  Courts  of  Assize 
and  General  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  Peace  for  the  county  of 
DevoQ  were  holden  within  the  Castle  of  Exeter  from  an  early 
period.  The  county  jail  lay  just  below  it,  a  living  tomb— - 
a  sink  of  filth  and  profligacy,"^  and  where  several  perished 
from  sheer  starvation.  In  1608  a  complaint  was  made  to 
the  Justices  of  Devon,  "  that  by  reason  of  the  then  dearth  of 
all  things,  the  number  of  prisoners  had  greatly  increased, 
and  their  allowance  found  was  so  small  t£at  diveis  of  them 

<■  1q  F.  Henry  More'g  Uiatory  of  the  todi."  Sir  Williun  Pole,  io  hU  ■'  Deacrip- 

Provincift  Aoglicuk,  S.  J.,  p.  391,  is  the  tina  of  DeTon,"  p.  163,  Rigdon,  p.  5(l,uid 

following  description  of  tie  old  county  Weatcote,  p.  239,  (contemporary  m-ilers,) 

jail,  in   I6Q4:— "Enuit  60  Tin   fosmi-  Brice  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Polwhele,  miii- 

nteque  unum  in  locum  Tari«  ob  flagitia  ledby  K.  Hen.  I.'b  gnntof  Btcton  ifunor 

inctum.      Vims   a   fcsmitiia   diBJungebat  to  Jobn,  called  Janitor  from  his  office  (pro- 

clothroin  ligneum  tarn  lotis  HpatiiH  laxmn,  bably  no  longer  extant}  to  mainUin  a 

Dt  nan  tnanibuii  oolum  &cBpiti,EedinteKro  county  jail,  imagined  that  the  jail  itself 

pene  corpori   poteret   exitua.       SinguJoa  wosat  Sicton.     The  Crown  Pleaa  of  1290 

lamen  unoo  ferreo  inipliciti  compedes  it*  abundonlly   prove    tiiat    tlie    service    of 

oetringebont,  uCsedendi  quldem  jocendive  GeoH^y  BoliBCorius,  as  Lord  of  Bicton, 

ettet  vopio,  non  vero  se  de  loco  morendL  cooBialed  in  keepiog   the  county  jail  at 

Duobns   ex   eo    nnmero    liebat    potestas  ExfMr,    "  ciutodiendi   gaotam   comitatui 

obeundi  locum  cnm  ulnllB,  od  requiata  Exonin."   Innumerebte  documenta  prove 

natuiw.     Liiwrtas  in  atrio  perangusto  &.  the  fact ;  and  in  a  deed  dated  20th  March, 

tiBtenti  obombnlandi  emi  debebat  duobna  14£9,  we  find  tbia  prison  deaignated  ta 

assiboa  in  dies  ungulos,  pendendia  eua.  the  Mjail,  "  Tetoe  goola." 
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of  late  had  perished  through  wante:"  upon  which  the  Jus- 
tices ordered  the  constables  "  to  be  diligent  in  collecting  the 
money  for  the  gaole,  that  the  poor  prisoners  do  not  perish 
thro'  their  defa^t."  Our  annals  record  the  melancholy  fate 
of  the  Judge  (Mr.  Serjeant  Flowerby),  eleven  of  the  jury,  and 
five  of  the  magistrates,  victims  of  the  jail  fever  at  the  trial  of 
the  prisoners  at  the  Lent  Assizes  for  Devon  of  1585.  In 
consequence  of  this  frightful  visitation,  the  Assizes  were  held 
for  a  time  in  other  places.  For  the  transaction  of  special 
business,  the  Justices  were  allowed  to  assemble  in  the  Chapter 
House;  and  we  find  Bishop  Woolton  and  his  successors, 
Bishops  Babington  and  Cotton,  occasionally  presiding  at 
their  meetings. 

In  1607,  at  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  in  the  Chapter 
House,  it  was  resolved  that  every  knight  in  the  county, 
being  a  justice,  and  every  esquire  that  had  been  sheriff, 
should  pay  towards  the  building  of  a  convenient  Session 
House  within  the  Castle  of  Exeter  the  sum  of  40«.,  and  every 
esquire,  being  a  justice,  20*.,  with  every  gentleman  within 
the  county,  being  lawyers,  whose  names  hereafter  follow, 
viz. : — John  Hele,  EUes  Hele,  William  Martyn,  Hugh  Wyat, 
Robert  Davye,  Thomas  Lee,  Humphry  Weare,  Alexander 
Haynard,  Thomas  Risdon,  Philip  Risdon,  James  Welche, 
Nicholas  Duck,  Richard  Martyn,  John  Molford,  Philip  Moltoo, 
John  Hatche,  George  Stafford,  esquires ;  and  all  other  gentle- 
men not  herein  named,  being  lawyers  within  the  county, 
shoiild  pay  towards  the  same  13«.  Ad. ;  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  take  order  about  building  the  Session 
House.  It  appears  that  several  of  the  persons  ordered  to  pay 
demurred  to  contribute  their  quota,  insomuch  that  in  1609 
the  Judges  of  Assize,  Fleming  and  Tanfield,  addressed  letters 
to  the  defaulters  to  make  good  their  payments  before  the  26th 
of  August  that  year;  and  in  1610  the  same  two  Judges 
ordered  warrants  of  distress  to  be  executed  on  those  who 
remained  in  default.  In  1614,  the  Justices  held  their  Sessions 
at  Bedford  House ;  but  ten  years  later  they  were  enabled 
to  sit  in  "the  Grand  Jury  Howse,"  which  Westcote,  p.  141, 
describes  as  "  the  spacious  hall  and  rooms  newly  re-edified." 

After  this,  was  contemplated  the  building  of  a  House  of 
Correction,  "  upon  the  lands  of  the  Prince's  Highness  in  the 
Castell  of  Exon,"  and  negociations  for  the  purpose  were 
opened  with  the  Lords  of  the  Council ;  but  the  premises 
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"  redye  builte"  of  the  late  Sir  John  Whyddon,  Knt,  on  the 
left  side  of  Cowick  Street,  in  St.  Thomas's,  being  offered  for 
Bale  by  that  Judge's  grandson,  William  Wbyddon,  Esq.,  they 
were  purchased  of  him,  in  1637,  for  £600,  and  fitted  up  for 
a  county  Bridewell  by  the  liberality  of  Elizeus  Hele,  Esq. 
As  such  it  continued  to  be  used  for  a  hundred  and  seventy 
years.  In  process  of  time  many  alterations  and  additions 
were  required  for  the  transaction  of  the  increasing  business 
at  the  Castle  ;  but  all  proving  inadequate,  plans  were  adver- 
tised for  rebuilding  the  public  courts.  In  1772  a  county 
meeting  was  called  to  consider  them.  The  Crown,  which  in 
1710  had  granted  a  lease  of  the  Castle  for  a  term  of  ninety- 
nine  years,  was  petitioned  to  grant  ihe  fee  ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  (13  Geo.  UI., 
1773),  which  vested  the  fee  of  the  Castle  in  certain  justices, 
as  commissioners  in  trust  for  the  county  of  Devon,  subject 
to  the  yearly  rent  of  £10,  payable  at  Michaelmas  to  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall.  Upon  this  the  parties  entered  into  a 
contract  with  Messrs.  Stowey  and  Jones  to  take  down  the 
old  courts,  and  erect  the  present ;  the  first  stone  of  which 
was  laid  by  Lord  Viscount  Courtenay,  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1774.  A  direct  approach  to  the  Castle  had  been  previously 
made  from  High  Street,  in  heu  of  the  old  road,  which  is 
described  in  the  Act  as  "  so  very  narrow,  steep,  and  dan- 
gerous, that  it  is  impossible  for  two  carriages  to  pass  by  each 
other,  and  is  very  hazardous  for  foot-passengers." 

In  1787  the  Legislature  sanctioned  the  erection  of  a  new 
county  jail ;  and  the  site  of  the  old  horrible  pit,  with  the 
materials  of  the  jailer's  house,  were  purchased  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1796,  by  the  late  Mr,  Shirley  Woolmer,  to  make 
room  for  the  present  Independent  ChapeL 

The  interesting  Flans,  of  which,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Holmes,  facsimiles  accompany  these  memorials,  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.  The  more  detaUed  of  these 
was  taken  by  Norden,  in  1617  (Add.  MS.  6027).  The 
description  given  is  as  follows : — 

"  This  Table  eompr«h«ndeth  n  dsMTipUon  of  thfl  Cutlo  of  Bion,  TheMin  flM 
piTticuU™  we  diilingiiiBhed  by  lotto™,  viz. ; — 

A.— The  place  of  the  Olde  Dnwbridg^e  of  the  cutle  over  the  ditch. 
B. — The  howBe  where  the  Aeiizea  &nd  SeesioUB  are  held. 
C. — The  enter  ditch  of  the  Cutle,  which  the  Cilic  nBiirpeth,aad  haveUtdj 
made  a  payre  of  Butta  in  the  Bame,  bein^  the  Pr(in< 
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D. — Tbe  inner  dilek  of  (be  CuUe,  now  made  into  Mvenll  Osniena. 

EL — A  Q«rden,  vhieh  the  Patentee  htth  let  to  him  thmt  keepeth  the  priaoB. 

F. — Vba  Prison,  comon  for  the  ihira,  bnilte  upon  the  Cutle  gronnde,  and 
earried  Kwty,  with  dWen  other  howsM,  hj  one  Hr.  BuUicote,  u 
te  Mjd — by  what  right  is  not  known. 

0. — Are  certain  Orchards  end  Qardeiu  which  1  thinke  onght  to  belong  in 
righte  to  the  CatUe,  which  with  manie  howaea  leem  to  be  aUo 
carried  awaj  by  gome  ciUieiiB.  Com[«re  Oia  lyin^  of  0.  with 
H.,  and  it  will  plainly  appear  lying  all  npon  the  aide  of  the  Cattle 
Ditch,  on  the  Brow  of  the  Hill  towards  the  QUe. 

H.— Bdongeth  to  the  Castle,  and  tbe  PatentM  hath  granted  bis  Eelate 
thereof  unto  Ur.  HanwiQTinge,  whose  Orcbarde  a^jojnei  it,  and 
hath  bonghte  upon  the  CaaUe  lande  a  row  of  some  eight  tene- 

I. — Hr.  Manwayring*!  new  teuementes. 

K.— The  Castle  Hill,  the  Bank  and  &11  of  the  Caalle  Dltche,  whereof,  w"* 
the  ditch  itaelfe,  the  Citizens  take  the  profit,  contayning  aboat 
fODT  acres  of  Fastnre,  upon  p*  whereof  they  bare  nyled  in  a 
bowling-greens,  b^ng  the  Prince's  demesne  land." 


ACCOUNT  OF  ROMAN  URNS  DISCOVERED  AT  CHESTERPORD, 
AND  NOW  PRESERVED  IN  THE  MUSEUM  OP  THE  HON. 
RICHARD  NEVILLE,  F£.A. 

Eahlt  in  January  of  the  present  year,  Mr.  Neville  was 
informed  that  a  Roman  um,  covered  by  a  lid,  had  been 
diacovered  at  Chesterford,  where  he  has  in  the  course  of 
recent  investigations  exhumed  such  an  extensive  and  varied 
series  of  Roman  fictile  vessels,  of  which,  by  his  kind  Uberahty, 
so  many  curious  examples  have  been  brought  before  the 
Institute,  and  published  in  the  "Journal,"  on  former  occa- 
sions. It  was  discovered  by  a  man  who  was  clearing  a  drain, 
close  to  the  Cambridge  hue  of  railway,  about  an  eighth  of  a 
mile  from  the  Chesterford  station,  and  immediately  behind 
the  Greyhound  Inn,  in  the  village  of  Chesterford. 

The  um  was  deposited  only  about  eighteen  inches  deep, 
and  it  was  carefiilly  taken  out  with  the  supposed  cover :  it 
was  not  in  any  way  disturbed  until  brought  to  Mr.  Neville, 
On  examining  it,  the  so-called  lid  was  found  to  be  a  patera 
of  "Samian"  ware,  placed  in  an  inverted  position  over  the 
top  of  the  large  um,  and  certainly  serving  all  the  purposes  of  a 
lid,  as  well  as  if  it  bad  been  made  on  put^se.  On  taking 
off  the  lid,  the  large  urn  was  found  to  be  filled  with  earth  and 
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ashes;  amongst  whicIi,oii  taking  ttem out, there  wasdiscovered 
a  small  vase,  of  rather  peculiar  shape,  slightly  ornamented 
and  made  of  very  well  baked  clay,  of  a  dark  black  colour. 

The  accompanying  representations  give  the  forma  of  these 
fictile  vessels  as  they  were  discovered : 


The  large  urn  is  an  oUa  of  black  ware,  and  ornamented 
with  circular  rings,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut.  The  dimensions 
of  this  vessel  are  as  follows  : — height,  9  inches ;  diameter 
(mouth),  7  inches ;  diameter  (base),  3^  inches ;  greatest 
diameter,  9  inches.  It  contained  earth,  ashes,  and  the  small 
curious  vessel  already  noticed.  The  precise  position  of  this 
um,  as  discovered  within  the  larger  vase,  is  indicated  in  the 
woodcut  by  a  faint  outUne  (as  if  the  vessel  were  transparent). 
The  "  Samian"  patera  in  its  inverted  position  is  seen,  serving 
the  purpose  of  a  cover  to  the  vase. 

The  vase  which  was  thus  found  in  an  inverted  position, 
deposited  amongst  the  ashes  inside  the  former,  is  a  small  cup 
of  fine  black  ware,  very  well  fired,  and  ornamented  with 
circular  indented  rings  and  dots,  apparently  made  with  the 
point  of  some  instrument.  The  dimensions  of  this  vessel  are, 
— height,  3^  inches  ;  depth,  3  inches ;  diameter  (mouth), 
2J  inches ;  diameter  (base),  1^  inch.  Vases  of  this  form 
appear  to  be  of  rather  rare  occurrence  in  England.  The  type 
ia  not  given  amongst  the  numerous  Anglo-Roman  JictUia 
figured  by  Mr.  Akerman  in  his  "  ArchEBological  Index." 

The  form  of  the  dish,  or  patera,  of  "  Samian"  ware,  which 
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served  the  purpose  of  a  Ud,  is  sbovn  in  the  accompaoying 
woodcut.  In  an  inverted  position,  it  exactly  fits  the  mouth 
of  the  urn,  which  it  covered.  This  dish  presents  no  pecuUar 
features.  It  is  of  the  common  bright  red  ware,  and  is  not 
ornamented.  Ite  dimensions  are, — diameter  (top),  7  inches 
(the  same  as  the  mouth  of  the  black  um) ;  depth,  1^  inch  ; 
height,  Ij  inch  ;  diameter  (base),  3  inches.  It  bears  the 
potter's  stamp  impressed  in  the  usual  manner,  —  NASS. 
I.S.F.  In  the  Eomau  Ustrinum  at  LitUngton,  near  RojBton, 
the  cinerary  um  was  occasionally  found  covered,  in  hke 
manner,  by  a  patera,  as  stated  in  the  account  given  by  the 
late  Mr.  Kempe  (Archaeologia,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  371,  plate  xhv). 

In  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  urns  with  hds  amongst 
Anglo-Roman  remains,  I  may  mention  that  amongst  ^e 
numerous  ancient  vessels  which,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Neville,  I  have  seen  exhumed  at  Chesterford,  I  have 
never  seen  an  example  vrith  a  lid,  properly  so  called,  and 
made  originally  for  the  purpose.  An  oUa  of  black  cky, 
however,  similar  in  form  and  dimensions  to  that  now  de- 
scribed, and  having  its  original  cover,  was  found  at  Old  Ford 
by  Mr.  Stock,  and  is  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association,  vol.  iv.,  p.  393.  In  the  Auglo- 
Roman  vessel  which  was  found  at  Winchester,aa  communicated 
to  the  Institute  in  1849,  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Gimner,  and  of 
which  there  is  a  representation  in  the  "Archaeological 
Journal"  (vol.  vi.  p.  184),  the  lid  appears  evidently  to  be  a 
patera,  merely  used  as  a  cover,  because,  in  an  inverted 
position,  it  chanced  to  be  precisely  of  the  proper  size  to  cover 
the  larger  vessel.  In  Mr.  Neville's  museum  at  Audley  End, 
there  are  numerous  paterae  of  exactly  tlie  same  shape  as  that 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Gunner,  and  which  I  imagine  was  used  to 
serve  as  a  lid,  exactly  as  the  Samian  patera  in  the  present 
instance.  Many  instances  have  occurred  at  Chesterford  of 
the  discovery  of  one  vessel  inside  another  ; '  and  one  large 
urn  was  exhumed  which  contained  three  others,  each  of  dif- 
ferent ware, — one  of  them  a  beautifully  ornamented  poculum 
of  Castor  ware ;  another  of  red  ware ;  and  a  third  was  a 
jug  with  a  handle,  a  vessel  of  very  elegant  form,  and  made 
of  white  clay.  These  were  found  closely  packed  in  the  large 
um  with  earth  and  ashes. 

JOHN  LANE  OLDHAM. 

'  See  mne  remarks  on  mch  depowts,  ArchMoIogic&l  Journal,  toI.  ri.  p.  236. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  NOTICES,  RELATING  TO  THE  CHUECH  OF 
GILLINOHAM,  NORFOLK. 

The  interesting  series  of  Architectural  Illustrations,  accom- 
panied by  a  description  of  Gillingham  Church,  in  NorfoUt, 
here  submitted  to  the  Archaeological  Institute,  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  T.  Hill,  whom  I  requested  to  undertake 
them,  during  his  temporary  residence  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  church  is  a  fine  specimen  of  pure  Norman,  of  an  early 
rather  than  a  late  period  ;  apparently  belonging  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.,  and  in  ita  plan  it  is,  I  think,  nearly  unique.  It  is 
divided  lengthwise  into  five  parts  :  a  western  compartment, 
a  tower,  a  nave,  a  chancel,  and  an  apse..  The  western  part 
is  more  than  a  mere  porch,  as  it  opens  into  the  tower,  not 
by  a  door,  but  an  arch,  similar  to  that  between  the  tower 
and  the  eastern  part  of  the  church.  The  tower,  being 
narrower  than  the  nave  and  this  compartment,  is  supported 
by  arches  to  the  north  and  south,  as  though  it  were  the 
centre  of  a  cross  church.  There  is  an  arch  between  the  nave 
and  chancel,  also  between  the  chancel  and  the  apse.  A 
modern  south  transept  is  added,  and  some  lancet  windows, 
probably  later  than  the  Norman  work,  appear  in  the  chancel. 
The  mouldings,  in  general,  are  very  bold  and  eflFective. 
G-illingham  is  about  a  mile  from  Beccles,  on  the  Yarmouth 
road.  JOHN  louis  petit. 

P.S.  Rowington  Church,  in  Warwickshire,  affords  another 
instance  of  a  tower  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  nave.  It  is 
of  a  later  date  and  style  altogether. 

GILUNQHAM  CHURCH,  CLAVEBINQ  HUNDRED,  NORFOLK. 

Gillingham  is  called  in  the  Domesday  Survey  "  Kildin- 
cham,"  and  it  appears  from  that  document,  that  this  Manor 
was  held  by  Guerd ;  King  Harold's  brother,  Stigand,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  having  the  soc.  The  church  property 
is  mentioned  as  consisting  entirely  of  meadow  land.  Guerd 
was  deprived  of  it  at  the  Conquest,  and  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  King.  In  King  Edward  I.'s  reign,  Gillingham 
seems  to  have  been  held  by  two  separate  parties,  out  of 
which  two  fees,  came  two  lordships  with  two  churches. 
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The  first  mention  of  Gillingham  All  Saints  is  in  the  reign 
of  Stephen,  vhen  that  king  granted  the  same  to  Hugh  de 
Bigot  on  hia  being  created  Earl  of  Norfolk  ;  it  descended  to 


w 

J^ 

i^l 

Onniid  Flu  of  St.  M«7'>  ud  All  Stidli'. 

Edward  I.  by  gift,  then  to  the  Mowbrays,  Dukes  of  Norfolk. 
(In  this  reign  the  Rector  had  34  acres,  but  no  manse,  and 
the  hving  was  valued  at  9  marks,  Peter-pence  12(/.  carvage 
3d.)  It  then  passed  to  the  Howards.  The  churches  of 
St.  Andrew  at  Windeston,  and  St.  Andrew  at  Wyndell,  were 
consolidated  with  Grillingham  All  Saints ;  the  former  on 
the  9th  day  of  February,  1440,  and  the  latter  the  20th  day 
of  July,  1449  :  after  this  consolidation,  All  Saints  was  valued 
at  6/.  8s.  9d.  in  Henry  VIIL's  reign.  It  was  forfeited  to  the 
Crown  in  Queen  Ehzabeth's  reign,  and  granted  by  James  I. 
to  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Northampton  ;  then  it  passed  to 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  from  him  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Bart 
The  value  before  the  demohtion  of  the  church,  in  1748,  was 
5/.  6s.  8d.  The  church  consisted  of  two  aisles  and  a  chancel 
covered  with  thatch,  and  a  square  tower  with  three  bells. 
The  tower  is  the  only  part  standing ;  the  other  parts  were 
pulled  down  in  1748,  and  the  flint  used  to  mend  the  roads. 
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The  first  mention  of  Gillingham  St.  Mary  is,  that  Gefirey 
de  Ponte,  or  Fount,  had  ^e  patronage  in  the  55th  of 
Henry  III.,  but  when  granted  by  the  Crown  doea  not  appear ; 
it  remained  with  his  heirs  until  1320.    In  the  taxation  by 


m  In  JpM.    lotariOT  Ti«w. 


NartbWtniloirDf  Aim. 

Pope  Nicholas  IV.,  in 
1291,  "Gyliynghara 
Sc'e  Marie"  is  valued 
at  51.  6s.  8d.,  and  is 
valued  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  11.  at  8  marks, 
the  Rectorhad  4  0  acrea 
of  land,  no  manse, 
Peter-pence  6d.  ob., 
carvage  3d.,  "  Jefirey 
de  Ponte  "  patron.  In 
1320,  Bartholomew 
Batenuinwas  inducted 
to  this  living,  and  it 
was  passed  by  fine  to 
John  Everard  in  the 
28th  of  Henry  "VIII., 
valued  in  his  reign  at 
5^.  14*.  Orf.  From 
JohnEverard  itpassed 
to  the  Bacons,  in  the 
reign  of  James  I. 

St.  Mary  belonged 
to  the  manor  of  wMch 


Guerd  was  deprived  at  the  Conquest. 
All  Saints  and  St.  Mary  were  consohdated  in  1748. 
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Chancel  Arch, 
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The  following  obBerrations  supply  a  concise  description 
of  the  interior  and  exterior  of  this  remarkable  church  of 
St  Mary's,  Gillingham. 

(Apse.)  The  only  remaining  perfect  window  is  that  on 
the  north  side,  the  one  on  the  south  side  having  been 
enlarged,  and  the  east  window  has  a  modem  wood  frame. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  a  piscina. 

(Chancel.)  The  windows,  north  and  south,  are  Early 
English,  and  the  Hagioscope  appears  to  hare  been  formed 
during  that  period.  The  bottom  is  boarded  with  oak. 
There  appears  to  hare  been  a  plinth  to  the  piers  of  the 
chancel  arch;  but,  as  the  pewing  blocks  it  up,  I  cannot 
discover  any  more  than  what  is  shown  on  the  plan.  The 
chancel  has  a  flat  boarded  ceiling ;  between  the  chancel  and 
nave  there  is  a  Jacobean  Screen,  which  presents  some  good 
points  in  its  design  and  character. 

The  Perpendicular  Screen  is  rather  elaborately  coloured ; 
the  panels  are  painted  red,  with  fleur-de-lia  in  wUte  upon  it; 
the  heads  of  the  tracery  are  painted  blue,  the  fillet  of  the 
moulding  is  green,  and  ihe  hollow  white. 

(Nave.)  In  the  north-east  angle  of  the  nave  is  a  lai^  pew, 
with  a  canopy  of  the  same  date,  or  rather  later,  than  the 
James  I.  screen.  On  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  5  ft.  6  in. 
westward  of  the  chancel  arch,  is  a  niche  with  a  flat  Tudor- 
arched  head,  i^  in.  deep,  2  ft.  3^  in.  wide,  2  ft.  6  in.  to 
springing,  and  tins  bottom  of  the  niche  is  6  ft.  4  in.  from  the 
ground. 

Immediately  under  the  window,  on  the  north  side  of  nave, 
is  an  arched  recess,  2  ft.  li^  in.  from  the  ground. 

The  Pewing  consists  of  ttie  old  seats  cased  with  deal.  The 
old  open  seats  are,  I  think,  late  Decorated,  The  roof  is 
waggon-headed,  with  spandril  pieces,  supported  by  angels 
betuing  shields ;  the  waJl-plate  is  embattled. 

(Tower.)  The  vralls  of  the  belfry  stage,  internally,  are  built 
of  rubble-work  composed  of  flint  and  freestone.  There  are 
three  bells,  one  with  "Anno  Domini  1618,"  in  black  letter  ; 
the  second  is  inscribed  vrith  the  date,  "  Anno  Domini  1579;" 
and  the  third  has  the  inscription,  "  Sancta  Trinitas  Salva 
Me,"  in  Church  text.  From  the  belfry  stage,  downward, 
the  tower  is  of  coursed  flintwork  on  the  internal  lace,  and 
the  jambs  of  the  windows  in  that  stage  are  finished  vrith 
rough-cast,  flush  with  the  stone  dressings ;  and  the  soffits  of 
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the  heads  are  finished  with  a  series  of  channels  in  the  rough- 
cast, radiating  as  arch-stones. 

(Nave.)  West  of  tower,  the  roof  is  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  other  part  of  nave,  but  not  ceiled  to  underside  of  collar 
and  strut.  The  Font  is  octagonal.  The  door  on  the  south 
side  is  late  Decorated,  or  Perpendicular.  There  is  a  perpen- 
dicular two-light  window  over  west  doorway. 

{Exterior.)  The  Tower  is  covered  with  rough-cast,  worked 
up  to  and  flush  with  the  free-atone. 

On  the  North  side,  the  belfry  opening  is  shown  in  the 
representation  here  given.  The  large  arch  has  twenty-two 
pellets,  on  the  outer  rijig ;  there  are  twenty  compartments 
in  the  second  division,  and  nineteen  double  cones  in  the  third. 
The  west  side  arch  is  the  same  as  those  on  the  east  face. 

On  the  East  face,  the  large  arch  is  divided  into  two ;  the 
outer  ring  has  billets  semicircular  in  section,  and  on  the 
inner  is  a  chevron;  the  inner  arch  has  a  bead  on  the  edge, 
and  the  side  arches  are  shown  together  with  the  others,  in 
the  accompanying  representation. 

On  the  Sovih  face,  the  large  arch  has  mouldings ;  the 
inner  arch  is  perfectly  plain ;  and  the  side  arches  are  the 
same  as  the  east  one  on  the  north  face. 

The  bell-gable,  for  the  Sanctus  bell,  is  built  of  a  yellow 
coloured  brick,  very  much  the  same  as  a  clinker.  The  soffit 
is  of  wood  supporting  the  pyramidical  top.  The  roo(  east 
of  tower,  is  of  thatch,  pitched ;  that  to  the  west,  of  tiles. 
The  walls,  externally,  consist  of  flint  rubble-work,  covered 
with  rough-cast  and  whitewash. 


The  CimuL  Comiiitteb  htne  the  gr&titicatii>n  agnia  to  expren  their  acknowledg- 
ment and  eardikl  thuikii  for  moit  Tklunbla  usistiuice  and  Bncouragement  ahawn, 
Du  »  nUDjr  occanioa*,  b;  Mr.  PmT.  The  Members  o{  the  Institute  will  gratafiilly 
esteem  the  generosity  by  whicli  >  highly  vsluahle  Monograph  hu  been  here  prBsenled 
to  them.  The  dnwings  and  numeraus  engravings,  which  display  the  instmctive 
features  of  one  of  the  most  characteristic  examples  of  its  period,  in  East  Anglia,  have 
bera  liberally  presented  to  the  Institute  bj  Hr.  Pmr. 
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ON  ANGLO-SAXON  REMAINS  IN  IVER  CHURCH,  BUCKS. 

I  HATB  been  induced  to  draw  up  some  account  of  the 
remains  of  early,  and  most  probably  Anglo-Saxon,  work 
existing  in  Iver  Church,  chiefly  because  I  find  no  allusion 
made  to  them  in  the  Buckinghamshire  number  of  the  Archi- 
tectural and  Ecclesiastical  Topography.  In  the  mean  time 
some  mention  has  been  made  of  them  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  "Builder;"  but  I  thought,  as  I  was  shortly  about  to 
visit  the  place,  that  a  more  detailed  account  would  not  be 
miacceptable  to  the  Institute. 

Iver  Church  is  a  very  unpromising  one  on  a  general 
external  view ;  the  outline  is  most  thoroughly  common-place, 
and  there  are  very  few  individual  features  which  can  be 
called  either  singular  or  beautiful,  while  there  are  many 
which  are  decidedly  the  reverse  of  both.  Internally,  the 
case  is  very  different ;  there  is  a  good  store  of  interesting 
work  of  several  dates ;  I  shall,  however,  only  allude  cursorily 
to  the  later  portions,  reserving  detailed  description  for  the 
remains  of  the  earliest  period.  The  church  consists  of  a 
nave  with  Anglo-Saxon  walls,  through  which  the  arches  of 
a  Norman  aisle  have  been  cut  to  the  north,  and  those  of  a 
Perpendicular  one  to  the  south ;  an  Eariy  English  chancel 
with  several  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  insertions,  a  tower 
also  originally  Early  EngHsb,  hut  much  heightened  and  altered 
in  Perpendicular  times,  when  the  side  windows  of  the  aisles 
were  inserted,  and  a  clerestory  added.  The  individual  fea- 
tures most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  font,  chancel-arch,  sedilia, 
and  piscina,  all  Early  English. 

But  the  great  point  of  interest  in  the  building  is  the  north 
wall  of  the  nave,  where  there  is  Romanesque  work,  palpably 
of  two  different  dates.  This  feet  was  brought  to  light  during 
the  progress  of  the  excellent  and  most  thoroughly  conserva- 
tive restoration  lately  effected  by  Mr.  Scott.  From  his 
or^;inal  Report,  an  extract  from  which  appeared  as  a  small 
pamphlet,  printed  at  Usbridge  in  1848,  no  traces  seem  then 
to  have  been  visible  of  anything  anterior  to  the  Norman 
arches  of  the  north  aisle.  "  These  records  of  the  history  of 
the  building,"  Mr.  Scott  continues,  "  have  during  the  progress 
of  the  restoration,  received  a  very  interesting  addition,  by 
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the  discovery  on  the  northern  side  of  the  nave,  of  remains 
of  clearly  earlier  date  than  the  oldest  parts  mentioned  above 
[the  Nonnan  arches  on  this  side].  In  repairing  a  crack 
which  appeared  in  the  wide  Korman  pillar,  on  that  side,  it 
was  found  to  be  caused  by  the  jamb  of  a  doorway  being 
built  up  in  the  mass  of  tiie  piUar,  and  on  removing  the 
plastering  over  one  of  the  Korman  arches,  a  portion  of  a 
■window  was  discovered,  which  had  evidently  been  partly  cut 
away  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  of  the  insertion  of  theso 
arches.  The  mouldings  which  surround  this  window  are  of 
a  very  curious  form,  differing  very  much  from  those  usual  in 
Norman  work,  and  the  reddened  surface  of  the  stone  seems 
to  evince  the  effects  of  fire.  It  is  clear,  from  these 
remains,  that  the  original  church  had  no  northern  aisle,  but 
on  that  side  had  an  ordinary  wall  with  doorway  and  win- 
dows ;  but  that  at  a  later  period,  and  probably  after  the 
building  had  suffered  from  fire,  an  aisle  was  added,  and  the 
present  Norman  arches  inserted." 


ArcbM  of  a*  North  Aldl,  Int  Chunh. 


The  extent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  work  in  this  church  appears 
however  to  be  more  considerable  than  we  might  at  first  sight 
be  led  to  apprehend  from  the  above  extract.  Of  the  door- 
way alluded  to  by  Mr.  Scott  I  could  find  no  traces ;  no  sign 
appears  through  the  present  plastering,  though  of  course  this 
does  not  prove  that  the  jamb,  &c.,  may  not  still  exist  in  the 
actual  masonry.  But  besides  the  window,  of  which  I  shall 
presently  epesk  more  in  detail,  another  remarkable  vestige 
of  the  earliest  church  is  yet  to  be  traced.    Beneath  the  win- 
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dow,  in  the  internal  fece  of  the  wall,  there  is  a  sort  of  aet-off, 
rendering  the  thickness  of  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  some- 
what less  than  the  lower.  This  was  evidently  intended  as  a 
rude  substitute  for  a  string-course,  and  it  runs  along  the 
whole  wall,  interrupted  only  by  the  two  Norman  arches, 
which  are  as  palpably  cut  tlirough  it  as  in  any  case  I  have 
ever  seen  of  a  string-course  interrupted  by  a  later  insertion. 
Now,  this  same  set-ofi*  occurs  also  on  the  south  side,  both  to 
the  east  and  west  of  the  arcade ;  but  the  greater  height  of 
the  piers  on  this  side  hinders  it  from  appearing,  as  in  the 
opposite  range,  between  the  arches.  This  seems  iacon- 
testably  to  prove  that  the  original  nave  walls  are  of  a 
date  anterior  to  the  Norman  arches  on  the  north  side,  and 
that  both  those  and  the  Perpendicular  ones  opposite  to 
them  were  simply  cut  through  at  their  respective  periods 
without  any  entire  destruction  and  rebuilding  of  the  original 
&bric. 

In  connexion  with  these  must  be  taken  the  quoins  of 
Roman  (or  other  very  thin)  bricks  at  the  east  end  of  the 
nave.  These  are  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Scott  in  another  portion 
of  his  Report  They  are  found  on  both  sides  in  a  sort  of 
buttress  against  the  east  wall  of  the  nave,  outside  the  north 
and  south  walls  of  the  chancel.  A  small  portion  of  the  same 
material  is  also  built  up  in  the  north  wall  of  the  latter.  The 
quoin  is  very  conspicuons  on  this  side,  on  account  of  the 
north  aisle  not  being  prolonged  so  &r  east  as  the  chancel- 
arch.  These  remains  would,  of  course,  not  suffice  of  them- 
selves to  prove  a  Saxon  date ;  but  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  other  more  certain  evidence,  they  certainly  look  the  same 
way.  I  could  not  discover  anything  else  at  either  of  the 
other  angles  of  the  nave,  either  inside  or  out,  nor  have  I  any 
evidence  whether  tiie  east  and  west  walls  of  the  nave  are 
of  the  same  date,  the  Early  English  chancel  and  belfry 
arches  being  cut  through  them,  or  whether  they  were  rebuilt 
at  the  time  when  the  latter  were  inserted.  But  A  priori  I 
should  decidedly  incline  to  this  lust  view,  as  Romanesque 
arches,  both  S^on  and  Norman,  were  so  much  more  fre- 
quently spared  by  later  architects  in  those  positions  than  in 
any  otiiers.  Nor  could  I  quite  satisfy  myself  whether  the 
bricks  in  the  chancel  had  been  simply  worked  up  again 
during  the  Early  English  re-construction,  or  whether  a  small 
portion  of  the  masonry  adjoining  the  nave  was  not  of  the  same 
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date  as  the  latter.  No  certaia  ioformation  aa  to  the  original 
termination  of  the  chancel  could  be  obtained  without  disturb- 
ing the  foundations,  which  I  had  neither  time  nor  authority 
to  do. 

The  clear  extent  then  of  Saxon  masonry  consists  of  the 
north  and  south  walls  of  the  nave,  through  which  the  arcades 
have  been  cut.  It  now  remains  to  examine  the  only  frag- 
ment of  detail  which  they  contain,  namely,  the  window 
interrupted  by  the  eastern  arch  on  the  north  side.  This  is 
visible  on  both  sides  of  the  wall,  but  is  more  perfect  in  its 
originally  external  face,  that,  namely,  which  is  now  in  the 
aisle.  On  the  other  side  the  arch  is  leas  perfect,  having  been 
mutilated  at  some  little  distance  above  the  pier-arch,  while 
in  the  aisle  the  label  of  the  latter  cuts  immediately  through 
it.  And,  what  is  much  more  important,  a  lai^r  portion  of 
the  jamb  is  visible ;  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  complete  a 
semicircle,  but  we  cannot  so  easily  guess  at  mouldings. 
Those  of  this  window  are  very  remarkable,  being  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  usual  in  Norman  work  ;  and  hardly  less 
so  from  other  Saxon  remains.  But  in  estimating  this  latter 
diversity  we  must  remember  both  that  this  wndow  is  clearly 
a  specimen  of  much  more  finished  and  artistic  work  than 
we  oflen  find  among  our  existing  Saxon  fr'agments;  and 
secondly,  that  the  Saxon  windows  with  which  we  are  best 
acquainted  are  found  in  belfries ;  and  we  know  how  windows 
in  that  position  retained  a  totally  distinct  type  of  their  own 
long  after,  that  is,  till  the  use  of  tracery  was  fully  developed. 
The  fragment  at  Iver  stands  almost  unique  as  an  example  of 
a  Saxon  window  of  any  degree  of  finish  in  the  body  of  a 
church. 

It  appears  to  have  had  the  double  splay  characteristic  of 
the  ruder  Anglo-Saxon  windows,  but  the  internal  opening 
was  considerably  the  wider  of  the  two.  The  mouldings, 
like  all  other  mouldings,  must  be  studied  in  a  section  and  not 
in  a  description  ;  but  we  may  remark  that,  notvrithatanding 
they  are  rather  complicated,  vrith  a  label,  two  chamfers  on 
different  planes,  and  a  roll  between  them,  there  is  nothing 
like  the  familiar  Norman  division  into  orders,  a  division 
excessively  rare  in  Anglo-Saxon  work.  And  the  exterior 
diamfer,  between  the  label  and  the  roll,  is  even  more  opposed 
to  Norman  precedent.  On  the  external  side  a  portion  of 
the  inner  chamfer,  formiog  the  actual  splay,  is  ducemible ; 
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within,  the  arch  being  filled  up  more  nearly  flush  with  the 
wall,  thia  is  not  visible ;  but  the  roll,  with  the  rest  of  the 
section,  is  identical  on  both  sides.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  whole  is  not  open  ;  one  would  like  to  know  the  way 
in  which  the  inner  portion  of  the  jamb  was  treated,  and 
whether  the  window  was  originally  glazed  or  closed  with  a 
shutter. 

The  position  of  the  window  in  the  wall  is  extremely  high, 
and  the  string  or  set-off  would  seem  to  show  that  whatever 
other  contemporary  windows  may  have  existed,  were  on  the 
same  level.  They  must  have  had  quite  the  effect  of  a 
clerestory.  In  this  they  resemble  not  a  few  Norman  exam- 
ples, as  Goring  in  Oxfordshire,  Leonard  Stanley  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  some  later  ones,  as  the  Decorated  insertions  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  nave  at  Dorchester,  and  the  Perpendicular 
windows  of  Magdalen  College  Chapel,  But  certainly  in  the 
tiiree  last  of  these  cases — I  do  not  remember  whether  it  is 
so  at  Goring  or  not — this  peculiarity  is  connected  with  the 
addition  of  a  cloister  to  that  side  of  the  church,  which 
necessarily  raised  the  windows  above  their  ordinary  level. 
And  at  Goring,  even  were  there  no  cloister,  we  might  attri- 
bute the  peculiarity  (just  as  at  Magdalen)  to  the  ritual 
neceeaities  of  an  aisleless  choir,  could  we  believe  that  canopied 
stalls  were  ever  employed  at  so  early  a  period.  This  argu- 
ment of  course  cannot  apply  to  a  nave ;  but  it  is  very 
possible  that  some  cloister  or  other  subordinate  building 
may  have  stood  against  one  side  of  Iver  church.  If  so, 
love  of  uniformity  might  bring  the  windows  on  the  other 
aide  to  the  same  level.  This  is  conspicuously  the  case  at 
Leonard  Stanley,  where  the  cloister  to  the  south  of  the  nave 
necessitated  placing  the  windows  on  that  side  high  in  the 
wall,  and  the  same  arrangement  is  unnecessarily  followed  on 
the  north. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Norman  arches  cut  through  this 
wall  is  well  worth  notice,  and  clearly  was  very  much  affected 
by  the  feet  that  they  were  thus  cut  through  a  previously 
existing  structure.  They  do  not  form  a  continuous  arcade, 
but  two  wide  indei)endent  arches  are  opened  through  the 
wall,  with  no  pretence  at  a  pillar  between  them,  but  simply 
a  Iwge  portion  of  the  wall  is  left  with  a  respond  attached 
on  each  side.  They  have  clearly  been  cut  through  in  the 
strictest  sense,   without    any   interference   with   the    early 
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mimonry  beyond  -what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  their  con- 
struction. And  this  leads  to  a  question  with  regard  to  the 
Perpendicular  arches  on  the  other  side,  where  we  have  a 
continuous  arcade.  Possibly  these  were  not  ao  strictly  cut 
through;  but  while  the  Anglo-Saxon  wall  was  left  at  each 
end,  its  central  portion  was  destroyed,  and  the  pillars  and 
arches  built  from  the  ground.  That  is,  the  small  portion  of 
the  wall  between  the  pillars  and  the  sill  of  the  clerestory 
vdndows  may  be  contemporary  with  them,  and  not  with  the 
old  fragments  at  each  end  ;  a  question  of  no  great  consequence, 
and  which  doubtless  might  easily  be  decided  by  inspecting 
the  masonry  beneath  the  plastering. 

I  certainly  think  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  cases  in  favour 
of  the  existence  not  only  of  buildings  older  than  the  Norman 
Conquest,  but  of  the  existence  of  a  distinct  Anglo-Saxon 
style, — ^two  questions  which  ought  never  to  be  confused  to- 
gether in  the  way  that  they  too  often  have  been.  To  this 
subject  I  shall  presently  recur.  In  this  Iver  case  wo  have 
Norman  work,  and  something  older.  There  is  no  possibility' 
of  mistake  ;  we  have  the  marked  femiUar  Norman  work  of 
the  twelfth  century  introduced  into  an  older  building ;  no 
piece  of  architectural  history  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
these  arches  are  more  recent  than  the  wall  in  which  they 
are  inserted,  and  the  window  whose  mutilation  they  have 
caused.  There  is  no  room  for  any  question  as  to  chrono- 
logical sequence.  The  only  possibiUty  is,  that  they  might  be 
late  Norman  arches  cut  through  an  early  Norman  wall.  Mr. 
Scott,  however,  thinks  that  the  "  northern  piers  and  arches 
were  probably  erected  about  the  year  1100."  With  every 
deference  to  so  eminent  an  authority,  I  should  have  placed 
them  rather  later,  as  the  bases  of  the  responds  certainly 
seem  to  me  too  advanced  for  that  date.  But,  even  putting 
the  Norman  work  later  in  the  century,  we  still  have  the  feet 
that  the  earlier  work  is  not  at  all  like  early  Norman,  or 
Norman  at  all.  There  is  this  d  priori  objection  to  its  being 
since  1066,  while  against  its  being  of  Anglo-Saxon  date, 
there  is  nothing  but  the  disinclination  which  exists  in  some 
minds  to  admit  anything  to  be  Anglo-Saxon.  And  though 
it  would  prove  nothing  against  documentary  evidence  or 
strong  architectural  presumption,  still,  without  such  evidence 
or  presumption,  we  should  be  shy  of  supposing  such  frequent 
reconstructions  of  such   magnitude  in   an  obscure  village 
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church,  as  would  he  involved  in  the  supposition  that  we 
have  here  two  pure  Norman  dates ;  for  though  I  should 
place  the  arches  later  than  Mr.  Scott  does,  they  are  certainly 
pure  Norman,  and  not  tr^isitional.  The  case  is  brieSy 
this  ;  we  have  unmistakeable  Norman  work  ;  we  have  also 
something  else,  at  once  earlier  in  date  and  dififerent  in 
character.     The  inference  seems  unavoidable. 

But  though  I  believe  the  shell  of  the  nave  at  Iver  to  be 
Anglo-Saxon,  I  see  no  reason  to  attribute  to  it  any  great 
antiquity.  I  conceive  it  to  belong  to  the  early  part  of  the 
third  of  those  architectural  divisions,  into  which,  in  my 
History  of  Architecture,  I  have  ventured  to  partition  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  of  our  history.  There  are  no  signs  of 
wooden  construction  on  the  one  hand,  no  approximation  to 
distinctively  Norman  work  on  the  other.  Perhaps  the  latter 
half  of  the  tenth  century,  just  before  the  beginning  of  that 
French  connexion,  of  which  the  marriage  of  ^thelred  with 
.£lfgifu-Emma  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  earliest 
instaJments,  might  be  as  likely  a  point  as  any.  But,  of 
course,  to  assign  dates  to  Anglo-^xon  remains  without 
documentary  evidence  is  simple  guess-work.  All  that  we 
can  do  is  to  trace  out  the  chronological  sequence  of  the 
three  periods  :  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  one 
cannot  ascertain  the  duration  of  each,  much  less  the  dates  of 
individual  buildings. 

I  observed  above,  that  the  questions  of  Saxon  date  and 
Saxon  style  are  quite  distinct.  The  real  question  is,  whe- 
ther the  English  before  the  Conquest  possessed  a  national 
style  distmct  from  Norman,  in  the  same  sense  as  other  forms 
of  Bx)manesque  are  distinct  from  it.  In  this  sense  it  does 
not  prove  a  building  to  be  Norman  to  show  that  it  was  built 
after  1066,  or  to  be  Saxon  that  it  was  built  before.  Edward 
the  Confessor  certainly,  Harold  himself  not  improbably, 
built  in  tfce  Norman  style  before  that  period  ;  and  in  obscure 
places  one  cannot  doubt  but  that  Saxon  churches  were  built 
for  some  time  after.  Even  St.  Alban's  Abbey  is  in  many 
respects  distinctively  Saxon  in  character.  And  I  am  well 
pleased  to  find  these  facts  taken  up  under  this  aspect  in 
Mr.  Parker's  newly  published  Introduction  to  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture. He  there  says  that  "  the  ordinary  parish  churches 
which  required  rebuilding  [soon  after  the  Conquest]  must 
■  have  been  left  to  the  Sasons  themseltes,  and  were  probably 
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built  in  the  same  manner  as  before,^  with  such  shght  improve- 
ments  as  they  might  have  learned  in  the  Norman  worka." 
He  then  goes  on  to  mention — I  presume  from  historical 
evidence — the  Saxon  churches  of  Lincoln  as  having  been 
built  after  the  Conqu&Ht  by  the  English  inhabitants  dispos- 
sessed of  their  dwellings  in  the  upper  city  by  William  and 
Bishop  Remigius.  No  fact  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
believers  in  a  distinct  Saxon  style :  if  the  Englishmen  of 
Lincoln  continued,  even  when  the  Norman  Cathedral  was 
rising  immediately  over  their  heads,  to  build  in  a  manner, 
not  differing  merely  as  ruder  work  from  more  finished,  but 
having  essentially  distinct  characters  of  its  own,  the  inference 
is  irresistible  that  this  was  but  the  continuation  of  a  really 
distinct  style,  which,  in  thoae  larger  edifices  which  have  been 
almost  wholly  lost  to  us,  would  probably  present  distinctive 
features  still  more  indisputable.  The  mere  chronological 
proof  of  any  existing  building  being  older  than  the  Conquest 
could  never  have  half  the  same  value  as  such  a  testimony 
as  this,  which  represents  Saxon  and  Norman  ardiitecture 
co-existing  in  antagonistic  juxta- position.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, only  the  same  as  we  find  occurring,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  at  every  change  of  style.  At  all  sudi  transitional 
periods  we  find  not  only  every  conceivable  intermediate 
stage,  but  the  simultaneous  use  of  the  two  styles,  each  in  a 
state  of  tolerable  purity.  And  the  circumstances  which 
attended  the  change  from  Saxon  to  Norman  architecture 
would  naturally  tend  to  make  this  phsenomenon  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  subsequent  transitions.  This  change  was 
no  native  development ;  it  wa^  the  innovation,  not  only  of 
foreigners,  but  of  conquerors  and  oppressors ;  and  while 
national  honour  might  require,  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
would  compel,  the  rude  and  obscure  structures  which  still 
continued  to  be  raised  by  Englishmen  to  adhere  in  all 
respects  to  the  native  precedente  of  better  times.  Wealth, 
art,  ecclesiastical  influence  and  munificence,  were  all  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  their  tyrants. 

Under  these  circumstances,  however,  though  the  native 
style  may  have  been  fondly  adhered  to,  it  was  no  wonder 

'  Tliese  words  clearly  imply  the  exiat-  ■  Utent  falUey,  u  if  the  fact  that  tome 

eiiceofuieurlierAnglo-SaxonB(yle,which  were   later  than   1066,  proved  that  WMU 

WM  limply  eODtiimed    in  tlie  atnicturea  were  earlier.      But  by  hia  own  showiog, 

nused  eoon  after  the  CotiqueBL     But  the  theae  bnildings  are  Saxon  in  ttyb,  eren 

writer'*  argument  ia  rather  affected  by  if  aone  of  thrnu  are  in  datt. 
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that  it  Boon  died  out,  even  in  the  smalleBt  parish  churches. 
But  I  am  iuclined  to  believe — and  I  wieh  especially  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  distinctly  retracting  my  opinion  to  the 
contrary  expressed  in  the  History  of  Architecture — that 
one  very  important  feature  of  the  Nonnan  style  of  England 
-was  hequeatiied  to  it  by  its  native  predecessor.  1  allude  to 
the  enormous  round  piers,  not  in  any  sense  columns,  but 
cylindrical  masses  of  wall  with  imposts,  which  are  so  charac- 
teristic of  English,  as  opposed  to  Continental,  Norman.  I 
opposed  Mr.  Gaily  Knight's  view  that  they  were  a  relic  of 
Saxon  practice,  and  rather  considered  them  as  a  development 
of  our  Norman  architects  after  their  settlement  in  this 
country,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the "  very  few  Saxon 
piers  remaining,  as  at  Brixworth,  and  St.  Michael's  at  St. 
Albau's,  are  square,  and  that  in  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  where  we 
find  so  much  Saxon  character  retained,  they  are  square  also. 
But  on  further  consideration,  it  appears  to  me  that  these 
instances — whose  shape,  in  at  least  two  out  of  the  three, 
must  have  been  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  material, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  worked  in  the  round  form — 
are  not  sufficient  to  estabUsh  a  rectangular  section  as  that 
typical  of  Anglo-Saxon  piers,  in  opposition  to  the  strong 
d  priori  probabihty  that  an  insular  peculiarity,  so  distinctive 
of  our  later  Romanesque  architecture,  should  be  in  truth 
a  relic  of  ite  earher  form. 

EDWARD  A.  FREEUAN. 

P.S.  With  regard  to  the  Saxon  work  at  Iver,  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  making  some  extracts  corroborative  of  the  view 
taken  above  from  a  letter  which  I  have  since  received  from 
the  eminent  architect  by  whom  the  restoration  of  the  build- 
ing was  effected.  "  The  window,"  says  Mr.  Scott,  "  differs 
so  entirely  in  section  from  any  Norman  one  I  ever  saw,  and 
the  difference  is  so  far  from  being  the  result  of  poverty  or 
rudeness,  that  I  think  it  cannot  fail  to  strike  any  observer 
as  belonging  to  a  style  to  which  the  eye  is  unaccustomed. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  such  is  the  case  with  the  earhest 
Norman  works :  we  see  in  most  works  known  to  be  early 
Norman  no  great  difference  in  style  from  the  pure  Norman 
of  more  advanced  periods,  excepting  greater  plainness  and 
coarser  work.  They  never  strike  the  eye  as  belonging  to  a 
different  style ;  the  casual  observer  calls  the  one  ^tn,  and 
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the  other  rich  Norman,  without  blinking  much  of  any 
difference  of  date.  The  contrary  is  the  case  with  the  window 
at  Iyer ;  it  does  not  strike  one  as  particularly  plainer  or 
ruder  than  the  Norman  which  displaces  itj  but  simply  as 
different  in  style.  Most  supposed  Anglo-Saxon  remains 
unite  both  distinctions ;  they  are  both  ruder  in  work  and 
different  in  cliaracter  from  Norman.  No  one  could  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  the  doorway  at  Barton-on-Humber 
was  merely  an  earlier  and  ruder  variety  of  Norman.  It 
looks  essentially  different,  and  is  much  more  hke  debased 
Roman  than  rude  Norman  work." 


ON  SOME  MARKS  OF  CADENCY  BORNE  BY  THE  SONS  OF 
KING  EDWARD  III.,  AND  BY  OTHERS  OF  THE  FAMILY  OP 
PLANTAGENET. 

Arhobial  devices  had  hardly  become  hereditary,  before 
the  need  of  some  means  of  distinguishing  the  coat  armour 
of  members  of  the  same  fiunUy  began  to  be  felt ;  especially 
where  younger  sons  had  attained  the  rank  of  bannerets,  or 
had  become  heads  of  new  famihes,  and  acquired  honours  or 
possessions  that  might  devolve  to  their  issue.  Various  modes 
of  accomplishing  this  were  resorted  to,  such  as  changing  the 
tinctures,  or  adding,  omitting,  or  substituting  some  charge 
or  charges,  or  the  like ;  and  as  heraldry  became  more  and 
more  systematic,  several  methods  were  suggested  for  general 
adoption,  but  no  one  came  into  extensive  use.  In  order  that 
the  connexion  wiUi  the  chief  of  the  £unily  might  be  manifest, 
it  was  a  great  object  to  vary  the  paternal  coat  no  further 
than  was  necessary  to  effect  a  distinction  ;  and  hence  the 
differences  became  very  early  too  minute  to  be  readily 
rec<^nized. 

The  rules  for  the  apphcation  of  the  marks  of  cadency  or 
distinctions  of  houses  found  in  the  Treatises  on  Heraldry,  are 
comparatively  modem,  thoi^h  the  first  six  of  those  marks 
appear  to  have  been  in  early  use  for  such  purposes.  Thus, 
in  Dugdale's  Warwickshire,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  398  and  404,  2nd 
edit,  are  prints  from  engravings  by  Hollar,  of  the  seven  sons 
of  Thomas  Beauchamp,  £art  of  Warwick,  who  died  in  1369, 
taken  from  windows  formerly  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Warwick, 
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all  having  names  attached  to  them,  and  the  arms  of  Beau- 
champ,  a  fess  between  six  crosalets  on  their  jupons,  but  each 
with  a  difierence,  viz.,  the  eldest  having  a  label,  the  second 
an  annulet,  another  a  crescent,  another  a  martlet,  another  a 
fleur-de-lis,  and  another  a  mullet ;  all  of  which,  except  the 
label,  are  placed  on  the  fess :  the  other  son  appears  with  a 
label  on  his  breast  and  an  annulet  on  the  fess  ;  but  I  appre- 
hend there  is  some  error  in  the  print,  for  the  label  is  faint,  as 
if  it  had  been  imperfectly  erased ;  and  what  looks  Uke  an 
annulet  was  probably  some  other  charge,  as  that  is  the  dif- 
ference on  the  fess  of  the  second  son.  I  hardly  think  a 
double  difference  was  intended,  for  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  waa  either  the  third  or  fourth  son,  since  the  name 
attached  to  it  is  William,  which  the  fourth  son  is  said  to  have 
borne  ;  but  there  are,  unfortunately,  two  Williams  in  these 
engravings,  and  the  other  bears  a  crescent  for  his  difference. 
One  of  them  should  have  been  Beynbum,  as  that  name  does 
not  appear,  though  there  was  a  son  so  named,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  third.  I  question,  however,  whether  the  order 
of  birth  ascribed  to  these  sons  can  be  relied  on  after  the 
second,  who  was  Thomas,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
earldom,  Guy,  the  eldest,  having  died  in  his  father's  lifetime. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  sufficient  to  show  that  the  modem 
order  was  not  observed  in  regard  to  these  differences,  nor, 
with  the  exception  of  the  label,  were  they  placed  on  the  same 
part  of  the  coat  which  the  modern  ndes  prescribe.'  It  is 
highly  probable  that  it  was  to  these  figures  that  Spelman 
referred  in  his  Aspilogia,  p.  141,  when  he  stated  that  the 
first  six  of  the  modem  differences  were  exemplified  in  a 
window  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Warwick,  upon  the  arms  of  the 
six  sons  of  Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick ;  though, 
in  fact,  there  were  seven  figures,  and  these  were  in  two 
windows,  viz.,  the  great  North  Window  of  the  Church,  and 
a  South  Wiudow  of  the  choir.  Something  must  be  said  of 
the  date  of  these  figures,  for  they  may  otherwise  be  supposed 
to  have  been  executed  many  years  after  the  deaths  of  those 
whom  they  represent.  This,  I  think,  the  costume  suflBciently 
determines  ;  for,  though  evidently  much  misinterpreted  by 
the  artist,  it  shows  them  to  belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
14th  or  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  as  they  are  all  in 

>  WriotheBlej',  >  herald  temp.  Edw.  IV.,  cUimed  the  credit  o(  devtBi'ng  th«  praent 
umge  of  plmcing  nil  tlie  mark*  of  cadencj  in  chief.  See  Spelman's  Aapili^ift,  p.  I  iO. 
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bascinets  and  camails  with  rich  belts  rouod  the  hips.  Guy, 
Reynbiirn,  and  probably  Jerome  and  John,  died  in  their 
father's  hfetime ;  still  I  do  not  suppose  these  windows  were 
executed  till  after  his  death  in  1369  :  indeed  it  was  he  who, 
by  his  wiU  in  that  year,  ordered  his  executors  to  new-build 
the  choir  of  this  church.  It  is  obseirable,  that  this  mode  of 
differencing  is  essentially  unlike  that  given  by  Upton,  who, 
writing  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century,  assigns  to  the 
eldest  son  a  crescent,  to  the  second  son  a  label  of  three 
points,  to  the  third  son  a  label  of  four  points,  and  so  forth  ;  in 
which,  as  in  many  other  matters,  he  is  followed  by  the  Book 
of  St.  Alban's. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  various  modes  of  differencing 
coats,  which  have  been  in  use  from  time  to  time,  is  not  only 
important  to  the  genealogist,  but  of  great  service  to  the 
antiquary;  for,  besides  being  thereby  enabled  to  identify  the 
branch  or  member  of  the  fiimily  indicated  by  a  particular 
shield,  he  can  often  by  such  means  ascertain,  within  very 
narrow  limits,  the  date  of  the  monument  or  buOding  on 
which  the  coat  occurs.  This,  it  is  obvious,  is  most  prac- 
ticable iu  regard  to  the  arms  of  those  families  whose  pedigrees 
and  heraldic  differences  are  best  known  or  most  easily  traced; 
and,  therefore,  the  shields  of  the  several  members  of  the 
Hoyal  House  of  Flantagenet  have  a  peculiar  interest  and 
value  iu  this  respect.  The  marks  of  cadency  by  which  the 
heirs  apparent  and  the  junior  members  of  it  were  distin- 
guished, are  to  a  great  extent  known ;  and  many  original 
examples  of  their  arms  so  differenced  remain  ;  some  on  seals 
and  tombs,  and  others  in  illuminations,  painted  glass,  mural 
paintings,  earrings,  and  the  hke.  The  label  and  bordure, 
either  plain  or  charged,  were  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively, 
used  by  this  family.  Thus  Edward  I.,  Edward  II.,  and 
Edward  III.,  before  they  respectively  came  to  the  crown, 
bore  England  (z.  e.,  gvles  three  lions  passant  guardant  in  pale 
or)  with  a  label  azure  ;^  Edmund  Crouchback,  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, second  son  of  Henry  III.,  bore  England  with  a  label 
of  France  (i.  e.,  azure,  charged  with  fleurs-de-lis  or) ;  hia 
second  son  Henry,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father  and  elder 
brother,  whom  he  succeeded,  bore  England  with  a  bendlet 

'  I  h&Te  ■tiled  thii  l&bel  to  be  oaurr,  aive  evidence  orthii  h»  to  Edw&rd  I.,  the 
vhieh  in  til  probability  ms  tbe  fact ;  for  Biegeof  C*rUTerockuidenHn[d««iii  glMs 
thongh  I  am  not  kble  to  adduce  any  ded-      show  Edward  II.  and  III.  bore  it  luwv. 
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azure ;  Thomas  of  Brotherton,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  second  but- 
Tivlng  son  of  Edward  I.,  bore  England  with  a  label  argent ; 
Edmund  of  Woodstock,  Earl  of  Kent,  third  surnving  son  of 
Edward  I.,  bore  England  within  a  bordure  argent:  John  of 
Eltham,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  second  son  of  Edward  II.,  bore 
England  within  a  bordm-e  of  France  ;*  Edward  III.  haviog 
quulered  France  and  England,  his  eldest  son  the  Black 
Prince  bore  France  and  England  quarterly  with  a  label 
argent;  the  label  of  the  heir-apparent  having,  in  all  proba- 
biuty,  been  changed  from  azure  to  argeiU  in  consequence  of 
the  azure  of  the  shield  of  France  having  required  a  different 
tincture  for  it  ;*  Lionel  of  Antwerp,  Duke  of  Clarence,  the 
third  son  of  Edward  III.,  bore  France  and  England  quarterly 
with  a  label  argent,  having  each  point  chained  with  a  canton 
gtdeg ;  John  of  Ghent,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  fourth  son,  bore 
France  and  England  quarterly  with  a  label  ermine,  while 
his  son,  afterwards  Henry  IV.,  bore  in  his  Other's  lifetime 
England  with  a  label  of  France  ;  Edmund  of  Laiigley,  Duke 
of  York,  the  fifth  son  of  Edward  III.,  bore  France  and 
England  quarterly  with  a  label  argent,  having  each  point 
charged  with  torteaux,  while  his  two  sons  in  his  lifetime  bore 
as  follows,  viz.,  Edward,  France,  and  England,  quarterly, 
with  a  label  gides,  having  each  point  charged  with  castles  or ; 
and  Bichard,  the  bxtor  of  his  father  within  a  bordure  argent, 
charged  with  hons  purpttre;  and  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  seventh  son  of  Edward  III.,  bore 
France  and  England  quarterly  within  a  bordure  argent. 
This  series  of  examples  might  be  easily  extended,  but  it  will 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  differences  used  in  the 
Royal  Family  during  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  I  have 
not  specified  the  number  of  points   of  which   the   labels 

>  Ha  died,  wittKnit  uaoe,  in  1SS4,  ftnd  >  Ubd  of  nmDoe,  on  the  brui  of  Sir  John 

Ihim  COM  ia  attenraids  foimd  hoTO»  hj  tb«  LeTaothorpe,  ix»  tlira«  iiudTertaitly  »a- 

BoUuida,  Dakea  of  Ezetsr.    Scmie  lure  eribml  to  Henr;  V.  Then  Prince  of  Wftlea. 

mnmemilj  attribaled  to  Jidu  of  JQttum  That  ^inee  flnt  redncvd  tJM  Smrs-de-Ua 

the  aimi  of  Riehtrd  and  Edmond,  Earia  of  Fiiatx  io  the  qwleriy  coM  of  Plan- 

of  Comwal],  tbe  brother  mod  nephew  of  taeeaet  to  three,  and  bOTO  France   (ao 

Hemj  III. ;  which  were  argmi,  a  lion  rraueed)  and  England  qokrlerly,  with  a 

mnpant,  gtila  crowned,  or  within  a  bor-  latiel  ar^eiit.     The  aaam  of  Lancaster  on 

dura,  «aU<  bezant]'.  the  •bOT«-mantiMied  Bnaa,  probably  had 

*  An  incantiona  Radar  of  Hr.  Boolell'B  nference  to  the  laet  of  Sir  Jofan  Leveo- 

work  oa  BraaaM  may  be  led  to  lappoae,  tfaorpehaTingheld  laDdaimdertbe  Dnchj 

that  nndcr  the   Honaa  of  Lancaaler  the  of  iMicMter,  (aee  Wri^it^  Eaaex,  t.  ii., 

label  of   the    beiiHtrearcnt    waa    agun  p.  202,)  which  «m  Amu  v«M«d  in  the 

diannd,  at  the  anna  of  tbe  Earla  and  Crown. 
Hrat  Unke  of  Lancaster,  via:,  Oigland  with 

VOL.  Til,  T 
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consisted,  for  at  that  period  they  were  of  three  or  five  indif- 
ferently, according  to  the  fancy  of  the  artist,  or  the  space 
that  he  had  to  occupy ;  and  in  hke  manner,  as  may  be 
supposed,  the  number  of  tie  fleurs-de-lis,  ermine  spots,  and 
torteaux,  on  the  respectiye  labels,  was  not  fixed,  though  in 
general  there  were  three  on  each  point.  These  marks  of 
cadency,  we  may  feel  assured,  were  not  adopted  without 
there  being  something  significant  or  suitable  in  them,  which 
led  to  their  selection,  though  we  may  not  now  be  able  in 
every  case  to  discorer  what  it  was.  Some  of  them  can  he 
sati^actorily  explained.  Thus  the  label  of  France,  home  by 
Edmund  Crouchback,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  is  with  much  appa- 
rent reason  thought  to  have  been  taken  on  his  marriage  with 
his  second  wife,  who  was  a  French  princess;  which  implies 
that  he  had  previously  used  some  other  difierence,  though 
what  it  was  does  not  appear.  However  this  may  have  been, 
there  can  surely  be  no  doubt  that  the  bordure  of  France 
borne  by  John  of  Eltham,  had  reference  to  his  mother. 
Queen  Isabel  of  France ;  or  that  the  differences  borne  by  the 
two  sons  of  Edmund  of  Langley,  were  derived  from  the 
arms  of  their  mother,  Isabel,  one  of  the  co-heirs  of  CastOe 
and  Leon ;  or  that  the  label  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
which  had  on  each  point  the  ancient,  or,  at  least,  traditional 
coat  of  Clare,  anterior  to  the  well-known  chevronels,  viz^ 
argent,  a  canton  gtdes,  is  to  be  attributed,  as  well  as  the 
designation  of  his  dukedom,  to  his  alliance  with  an  heiress  of 
that  family,  and  the  large  possessions  that  he  so  acquired ; 
and  in  like  manner  the  ermine  label  of  John  of  Ghent,  who 
was  Earl  of  Richmond  before  he  was  Duke  of  Lancaster,  was 
taken  from  the  arms  of  the  former  Earls  of  Richmond.' 
In  the  preceding  enumeration  of  the  sons  of  Edward  III. 

*  Hr.  Wilkment,  in  bis  Hanldio  NotiMs  -ntitm  in  nipport  of  iL  Lionel,  Dakc  of 
c^  Cknlflrbarjr  CaOiednU,  pp.  41,  £8,  and  OarenGe,  we  hkTe  seen,  bore  bis  Ubel 
90,  has  Kttiibnted  »  ooat  rerv  Eimilar  to  argent  bo  chareed,  and  1  would  nggest  for 
tfaftt  of  Jolia  of  Ghent,  differing  only  in  inquiry,  whether  Thomaa,  Dolce  of  Clo- 
the fleun.d»-lia  in  Franoa  being  redneed  reuee,  did  not  add  that  cbwga  when  ad- 
to  three,  to  hii  graodsMi  Tlioiua,  Doke  Taneed  to  the  daksdom  in  1411,  wbidi 
of  Clarenoe^  •ee<wd  son  of  Heorjr  IV.  So  km  ton  yean  before  his  death.  In  two  of 
eoneet  an  obserrorwaa  not  likely  to  ovei^  the  inatancea  nientioiied  by  Mr.  Willa- 
look  a  da»e  mi  tbe  label ;  and  Brooke,  msnt,  if  they  were  meant  for  hia  anna, 
unoorrected  by  Vincent,  aaigna  him  tbe  they  may  hare  been  thoae  that  he  pre- 
Mtme.  Yet  Sandford,  on  the  anthoiity  of  viausly  bore  ;  while  in  the  third  inalane^ 
hie  stall  plate  aa  a  Koicht  of  the  Garter,  which  ia  orer  the  tomb  of  himsdf  and  his 

■tatea  that  the  p<nnts  irf  the  label  entint  -  ''      '         -■>'■■'  

were  e<u:h  chafed  with  a  canton  guUtj 
and  York  had  prenausly  given  hia  label 
in  Ihia  manner,  though  without  any  abaet^ 
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it  will  be  observed  that  I  have  omitted  two,  viz.,  the  second, 
who  was  WilUam  of  HatGeld,  and  is  said  to  have  died  at  the 
age  of  eight  years ;  and  the  sixth,  who  was  Wiliiam  of 
Windsor,  and  died  in  his  infency.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
arms  having  been  appropriated  to  either  of  these  Princes. 
It  is  by  no  means  clear  at  what  age  or  on  what  occasions 
arms  were  usually  assigned  to  a  young  prince,  unless  he  was 
advanced  to  some  title  or  honour  to  which  armorial  bearings 
were  incident.  We  read  of  Richard  of  Bourdeaux,  after- 
wards Richard  II.,  having  borne,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
the  arms  of  the  Slack  Prince  with  the  cross  of  St.  George  on 
the  middle  point  of  the  label,  though  he  was  only  ten  years 
of  age  at  his  father's  death,  and  had  not  had  any  title  con- 
ferred on  him.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  removed 
the  cross  of  St.  George,  and  bore  the  same  arms  as  his  father 
till  the  death  of  Edward  III. 

Nothing  has  been  said  of  the  daughters  of  the  before- 
mentioned  Kings ;  for,  in  general,  unless  in  the  case  of  an 
heiress,  females  till  they  married  had  no  armorial  bearings. 
After  marriage  the  arms  of  the  lady's  father  were  at  first  used 
to  show  the  alliance,  but  they  were  not  her  anna.  In  course  of 
time  the  paternal  coat  came  to  be  associated  with  that  of  the 
husband,  first  by  dimidiation,  and  afterwards  by  the  impale- 
ment of  the  entire  coats ;  and  this  union  of  the  two  was 
considered  as  the  armorial  bearing  of  the  wife.  A  few 
instances  occur  of  arms  being  specially  assigned  to  females, 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  was  in  the  case  of  Antigone, 
an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Humphry,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
son  of  Henry  IV.  The  reason  probably  was,  that  she  would 
not  otherwise  have  had  any  arms  to  impale  on  her  marriage. 
The  coat  assigned  her  was  that  of  her  father  with  a  baton 
azure  over  all ;  which  was  impaled  with  the  arms  of  her 
husband,  Henry  Grey,  Earl  of  Tanquerville,  whom  she  mar- 
ried in  11th  Henry  VI.    See  Sandford,  p.  319. 

Seeing  how  definitely  the  arms  of  the  junior  members  of 
tiie  &mily  of  Flantagenet  mark  out  certain  periods,  it  wiU 
be  easily  imagined  that  great  must  be  the  pleasure  with 
which  an  archaeologist,  curious  to  ascertain  the  date  of  a 
tomb,  window,  or  building,  recognises  one  of  these  differenced 
coats.  Any  extension,  therefore,  of  our  information  on  this 
branch  of  heraldry  must,  I  think,  be  acceptable  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  course 
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of  the  minute  examiaation  now  bestowed  on  the  remains  of 
medieval  art,  some  valuable  additions  may  be  made  to  it  of 
examples,  wliich,  if  they  have  not  hitherto  escaped  observa- 
tion, have  not  yet  been  brought  before  that  portion  of  the 
public  that  takes  an  interest  in  such  matters. 

On  a  visit  to  Lincoln  Cathedral  in  October  last,  my  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  the  interesting  sculptured  heraldry 
displayed  on  the  Burghersh  tombs.^  A  series  of  six  shields, 
of  different  members  of  the  Plantagenet  fiamily,  especially 
attracted  me.  They  are  on  the  north  side  of  Bishop  Burghersh  a 
monument,  in  the  spandrils  above  the  niches,  in  which  are 
figures  in  ecclesiastical  habits.  The  shields  are  all  of  the  same 
form  and  size,  about  3  inches  long,  and  now  without  colour  ; 
but  some  traces  of  tlieir  having  been  coloured  still  remain. 
They  are  as  follows,  and,  reckoning  from  the  west,  in  the 
following  order  : — 

1.  France  and  England  quarterly. 

2.  France  and  England  qiiarterly,  a  label  of  five  points, 
plain. 

3.  France  and  England  quarterly,  a  label  of  five  points, 
each  charged  with  a  cross. 

4.  France  and  England  quarterly,  a  label  of  five  points, 
each  chained  with  two  ermine  spots. 

5.  France  and  England  quarterly,  a  label  of  five  points, 
each  counter  compony. 

6.  England  wi^  a  label  of  five  points,  each  charged  vrith 
two  fleurs  de  lis. 

The  arms  of  France  are  in  each  case  sem^  of  fleurs-de-lis ; 
and  the  general  character  of  all  these  shields  is  shown  by  the 
annexed  illustrations. 

I  immediately  recognised  Kos.  1,  2,  4,  and  6  as  the  arms 
respectively  of  King  Edward  III.,  the  Black  Prince,  John  of 
Ghent,  and  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster ;  but  Nos.  3  and  5 
were  new  to  me,  and  I  have  failed  to  discover  them  among 
the  diflferenced  coats  attributed  to  this  family,  or  elsewhere  ; 
but  I  hope  I  shall  bo  able  to  show  whose  they  were,  and 
why  those  particular  labels  were  used.  I  will  here  notice  a 
seeeming  anachronism  arising  fivm  the  fact,  that  Bishop 
Burghersh  died  in  December,  1340,  the  year  in  which  John 

*  1  bkTe  nnce  been  infoniKd  tliKt  then 
tombs  were  the  rabject  of  w,  paper  read  at 
ths  Meetiiig  of  tb«  loititale  at  IJimlii, 
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of  Ghent  was  bom  ;  but,  a^  the  coat  of  this  Prince  is  beyond 
dispute,  it  is  manifest  the  tomb  was  erected  some  few  years 
after  the  Bishop's  death,  which  will  be  fiirther  apparent 
from  what  follows. 

Now,  first  as  to  No.  3.  As  this  shield  occurs  between 
those  of  the  Black  Prince  and  John  of  Ghent,  it  may  be 
fairly  assumed  to  have  been  that  of  Richard  of  Bourdeaux, 
William  of  Hatfield,  or  Lionel  of  Antwerp.  Richard  of 
Bourdeaux,  we  have  seen,  bore  a  label  with  tiie  middle  point 
(only)  charged  with  the  cross  of  St  Gieorge,  and  he  was  not 
bom  till  1366,  and  therefore  it  can  hardly  be  his  coat 
William  of  Hatfield  is  not  known  to  have  had  any  arms 
assigned  to  him,  and  as  he  died  when  not  more  than  eight 
years  of  age,  and  had  no  title  or  honour  conferred  on  him, 
it  is  most  likely  that  he  had  none  ;  besides  which,  if  these 
were  his  arms,  then  those  of  Lionel  of  Antwerp  are  omitted, 
which  seems  improbable.  It  would  therefore  rather  appear 
that  these  were  intended  for  the  arms  of  Lionel ;  but  he,  we 
find,  bore  a  different  label,  viz.,  a  label  argerU,  having  each 
point  charged  with  a  canton  gtdes ;  and  this  he  certainly  did 
bear  when  Duke  of  Clarence,  to  which  title  he  was  advanced 
in  1362.  The  inference,  then,  is,  that  he  had  previously 
home  these  arms,  and  this  is  highly  probable ;  for  though 
he  married  one  of  the  heiresses  of  Clare,  to  whom  he  was 
affianced  in  his  childhood,  she  was  also  the  heiress  of  De 
Bui^,  Earl  of  Ulster,  and  before  he  was  Duke  of  Clarence 
he  was  Earl  of  Ulster,  and  the  arms  of  De  Burgh  were  or,  a 
cross  atdes.  There  is  therefore  good  reason  to  believe  he 
may  have  borne  a  label  having  each  point  charged  with  the 
cross  of  De  Burgh  after  his  marriage  in  1352  or  1353,  or  his 
advancement  to  the  earldom  in  1355,  until,  having  been 
created  Duke  of  Clarence,  he  changed  it  for  a  label  argent, 
having  each  point  charged  with  a  canton  gvks ;  whicl^  we 
have  seen,  was  reputed  to  be  the  ancient  bearing  of  the 
fiimily  of  Clare. 

To  come  to  No.  5.  If  these  be  the  arms  of  a  son  of 
Edward  HI.,  and  of  this,  I  think,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
they  were,  in  all  probabiUty,  those  of  the  son  bom  next  after 
John  of  Ghent,  and  that  was  Edmund  of  Langley.  But 
certainly,  when  Duke  of  York,  he  bore  a  label  argent,  having 
each  point  charged  with  torteaux.  Thus,  as  in  the  preceding 
case,  we  are  constrained  to  suppose  he  had  previously  used 
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a  different  label,  namely,  one  having  the  points  counter  com- 
pony.  The  points  of  the  label  in  No.  5  are  clearly  counter 
compony,  and  of  eight  pieces  each.  This  differs,  as  is  well 
known,  from  chequy,  in  having  laterally  only  two  squares  in 
a  row,  while  the  latter  has  three  or  more  ;  but  in  medieval 
heraldry  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  former  to  be  put 
for  the  latter,  especially  where  the  apace  hardly  admitted 
of  three  squares  laterally  with  effect ;  which  waa  peculiarly 
the  case  with  the  points  of  this  label.  It  is,  therefore,  by 
no  means  improbable  that  this  label  may  have  been  intended 
for  chequy.  Taking  it  otherwise,  I  am  not  able  to  account 
for  it ;  but  as  chequy,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  so. 
Edmund  of  Langley  was  bom  in  1341,  and  was  consequently 
about  six  years  of  age  in  1347,  when  the  last  John  de 
Warenne,  Earl  of  Surrey,  of  the  family  of  Plantagenet,  died 
without  lawful  issue.  On  which  event,  in  consequence  of 
an  arrangement  between  that  Earl  and  King  Edward  II., 
the  large  possessions  of  the  Warennes,  except  a  part 
which  had  been  settled,  fell  to  the  Crown  ;  and  out  of 
them  Edward  III.  took  the  opportunity  of  providing  for 
this  son  by  a  grant  to  him  of  the  honours  and  lordships 
which  they  had  held  north  of  the  Trent.'  It  had  been  an 
object  with  the  Earl,  as  appears  by  an  agreement  between 
him  and  the  King  in  20th  Edward  III.,  to  have  his  distin- 
guished  name  and  arms  continued  in  one  of  the  royal  family, 
should  he  die  vrithout  lawful  issue  male.^  That  agreement 
fiiiled  of  effect  for  reasons  which  I  need  not  specify ;  but  the 
desire  expressed  in  it,  and  the  high  rank  which  the  Warennes 
had  long  held,  and  their  connexion  both  by  blood  and  mar- 
ris^e  with  the  house  of  Plantagenet,  may  have  induced  the 
King  to  difference  the  coat  of  this  son,  who  thus  succeeded 
them  in  the  north,  by  a  label  of  their  well-known  arms. 
Surely,  therefore,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that 
such  was  the  fact,  and  that  this  label  was  in  reality  intended 
for  chequy.  When,  however,  Edmund  altered  his  label  to 
one  of  argent,  having  each  point  charged  with  torteaux,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain;  but  presume  it  was  either 
on  his  being  created  Earl  of  Cambridge  in  1362,  or  on  his 
marriage  in  1372  with  the  younger  of  the  two  coheiresses  of 

>   See  Dogd.,  Baron.,  toL  i.,  p.  81 ;  WXsoD'a  History  of  the  Earls  of  Warren, 
ToL  ii.,  p.  10,  et  Kq.  ;  and  Dugd.,  Baron.,  yiA.  ij.,  p.  154. 
°  Dugd.,  Baron.,  vol.  L,  p.  81. 
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Peter,  King  of  Castile,  or  else  on  being  created  Duke  of  York 
in  1385.  An  eminent  French  writer  on  heraldry  (Menestrier), 
but  who  was  not  very  well  informed  as  to  English  affairs, 
attributed  the  torteaux  to  alliaDcea  contracted  with  the 
house  of  Coxirtenay,  which  appeara  to  be  a  mistake ;  and 
Nisbet  referred  them  to  the  ancient  Earldom  of  Cornwall, 
which  seems  equally  erroneous.  Torteaux  were  a  highly 
honourable  bearing  in  Spain,  and  it  is  possible  they  may 
hare  been  somehow  derived  from  the  Ca^tilian  alliance. 
Further  than  this  I  cannot  carry  the  matter  at  present : 
perhaps  some  member  of  the  Institute  may  be  able  to  con- 
duct it  to  a  more  satisfactory  issue,  and,  by  showing  when 
the  change  of  label  took  place,  add  one  more  to  these  useful 
data  for  determining  when  works  of  medieval  art  in  this 
country  were  executwL 

In  the  preceding  observations  I  trust  I  have  shown  that 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  Edmund,  Duke  of  York,  had 
previously  used  other  labels  than  those  commonly  ascribed 
to  them ;  and  if  so,  it  follows  that  any  genuine  work,  in 
which  the  later  label  of  either  of  them  occurs,  cannot  be 
earlier  than  when  it  was  assumed,  which  was  hardly  before 
1362  ;  and  that,  as  regards  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  where  his 
earlier  label  occurs,  the  work  may  safely  be  assumed  to  have 
been  executed  in  or  before  the  year  1362,  and  not  earlier 
than  1352,  in  which,  or  the  following  year,  he  appears  to 
have  married  the  heiress  of  De  Burgh. 

Upon  the  frieze  of  the  monument,  which  is  opposite  to 
that  of  Bishop  Burghersh,  and  has  been  attributed  to  his 
brother  Sir  Bartholomew  Burghersh,  is  also  a  series  of  five 
shields  of  the  quarterly  coat  of  Plantagenet ;  but  as  the  labels 
are  now  unfortunately  all  plain,  the  chaises  that  were  upon 
any  of  them  having  been  expressed  in  colours  only,  which 
have  entirely  disappeared,  they  afford  neither  evidence  nor 
argument  for  or  against  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have 
arrived  in  regard  to  the  shields  Kos.  3  and  5  on  the  Bishop's 
monument. 

w.  8.  w. 
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COUHnNICATBD  BY  UIIB.  BTKRETT  OBBBN. 

Thb  following  docaments  are  chiefly  extracted  from  a  valuable  collection, 
comprised  in  a  large  folio  volome,  bound  in  rellum,  and  beariog  the  general 
title,  "  Docuvens  relatifa  i  rAngleteire,"  by  which  a  large  number  of 
volumoB  in  the  Bibliotbeque  Rationale  at  Puis  are  designated.  The 
volume  in  question  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  in  any  hiBtoricol 
publication :  it  oontains  a  numerous  collection  of  original  letters,  principally 
addressed  to  the  kings  of  France,  in  the  times  of  Henry  V.,  Henry  VI., 
and  Edward  IV.,  including  many  letters  from  Henry  VI.,  Queen  Margaret, 
Edward  IV.,  Kichard,  Duke  of  York,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Richard,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  the  Eing-maker,  and  the  "  rare  Jack  Falstaff,' '  of  Shakeeperian 
celebrity.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  autograph  of  this  last-named  worthy 
precisely  corresponds  with  that  engraved  for  the  Paston  Correspondence. 

The  first  letter  in  the  following  selection,  now  laid  before  the  readers  of 
the  Journal,  is  one  addressed  by  Margaret  of  Anjou  to  Charles  VII.,  king^ 
of  France,  not  many  months  afler  her  marriage  with  Henry  VI.  It  was 
written  in  acknowledgment  of  letters  by  her  received  from  the  French 
sovereign,  and  is  of  considerable  interest  in  connexion  with  the  position  of 
affairs  between  the  two  kingdoms  at  that  critical  period,  the  commeaceiueut 
of  the  disappointments  and  misfortunes  of  that  ill-fated  princess,  whose 
alliance,  in  Ueu  of  the  advantages  anticipated,  was  aoon  attended  by  dis- 
asters, loss  of  territory,  and  popular  discontent.  Not  only  was  England 
deprived  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  to  the  ceesion  of  wbidi  Uargaret  here 
alludes,  but  die  immediate  result  was  the  entire  loss  of  Normandy,  whilst 
disaffection  at  home  quickly  broke  out  in  open  insurrection. 

It  is  remarkable  that  not  a  single  autograph  of  Queen  Margaret  appears 
to  have  been  described  as  existing  in  any  English  collection.  In  France, 
not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  have  come  under  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Green,  some 
of  them  in  the  interesting  volume  before  mentioned,  and  others  in  the 
Archives  at  the  Hotel  Soubise.  The  facsimile,  which  we  are  enabled  by 
Mrs.  Qreen's  kindness  to  give,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

The  antograph  of  Margaret,  engraved  for  Miss  Strickland's  Life  of  that 
Queen  (vol.  iii.,  p.  304],  was  copied  by  the  late  Mr.  Belts,  Lancaster  herald, 
from  a  document  in  the  Heraldic  Collection  at  the  Bibliotheqoe,  entitled 
"Becueil  detiltres  scell^,"  the  same  volume  which  contains  the  Letters  of 
Attorney  from  the  Duke  of  York  here  g^ven.  Her  signature  there  occurs 
on  a  sealed  receipt  of  the  pension  paid  to  her  by  the  French  king  in  1481. 
The  handwriting  does  not  differ  from  that  now  produced,  more  materially 
than  might  be  expected,  considering  that  the  latter  is  the  autograph  of  a 
girl  of  sixteen,  whilst  that  given  by  Miss  Strickland  is  the  writing  of  a 
woman  of  fifty-two,  presuming  that  the  date  of  1429,  stated  as  that  of 
Margaret's  birth,  is  correct. 

The  next  in  chronological  order  is  a  document  by  which  Richard,  Duke 
of  York,  who  had  succe^ed  the  Duke  <tf  Bedford  in  1435,  in  the  r^ncy  of 
France,  jointiy  with  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  four  years  later  (18  Hen.  VI. ) 
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but  bem  ooiutitnted  Capt^-Qenoral  of  all  France,  nominates  a  proewreur 
ghtirci.  It  does  not  appear  whether  any  special  occasion  had  caused  him  to 
quit  the  scene  of  the  important  functions  of  that  office.  At  no  long  ioterral 
after  the  date  of  the  anthority  delegated  to  "  Jehao  DecUy,"  treasurer  of 
his  household,  the  Duke  of  Tork  was  despatched  bj  Henrj  VI.  to  another 
post  of  urgent  moment,  being  sent  to  Ireland,  then  in  a  state  of  tumult,  and 
constituted  Lieutenant.     (Pat.  26  Hen.  Yl.) 

In  the  interestiDg  letters  relating  to  a  subsequent  period,  for  which  wa 
are  indebted  to  the  scrutiDising  researches  of  Urs.  Oreen,  a  sad  picture  is 
presented  to  ns  of  the  discord  and  adversity  which  had  thrown  a  dark  cloud 
oTer  merry  England  and  ererj  class  of  the  communitj.  The  bitterness  of 
dril  war  had  filled  Ae  land  with  calamity  and  disunion  ;  the  most  noble 
and  the  moat  talented  were  driven  to  crave  from  the  hospitality  of  other 
lands  the  shelter  or  repose  which  they  sought  in  vain  in  the  country  of  thrir 
birth.  The  violence  of  factious  irritation  bad  been  aggravated  by  sncoea- 
Bive  and  sanguinary  contests,  and  the  best  of  English  blood  had  been 
wantonly  shed  on  the  fields  of  St.  Alban's,  Wakefield,  and  Ludlow.  After 
the  fatal  fight  of  Towton  on  Palm  Sunday,  1461,  Queen  Margaret  and 
Prince  Edward  took  refuge  in  France,  and  many  of  the  fiuthful  partisans  of 
Henry  were  scattered  as  exiles.  It  is  to  the  period  of  their  subsequent 
wandenngB  in  foreign  parts,  that  the  following  letters  of  the  Prince  and 
the  venerable  Lancasterian,  Sir  John  Fortescue,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  have  been  assigned.  He  had  been  attainted  of  high  treason  in 
the  Parliament  held  in  November,  1  £dw.  IV.,  1461,  with  many  others, 
amongst  whom  was  "  John  Ormond,  Rnt.,"  here  designated  by  the  tide  of 
Earl  of  Ormond,  whose  brother,  the  fifth  Earl,  was  attainted  and  beheaded 
for  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Henry  VL  It  may  be  supposed  that 
stress  of  weather,  or  eagerness  to  escape  from  England,  had  led  Ormond 
to  land  in  Portugal :  had  be  been  despatched  thither  as  an  envoy  by  Queen 
Margaret,  he  would  doubtless  have  taken  bis  credentials  with  him ;  buti 
being  in  that  country,  the  Queen  hoped  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
by  interesting  the  King  of  Portugal  in  the  cause  of  her  ill'fated  husband. 

In  reply,  therefore,  to  a  request  from  the  Earl  for  a  safe-conduct  which 
would  enable  him  to  pass  through  France,  and  rejoin  the  exiled  Queen, 
Margaret  wrote  him  a  letter,  requesting  him  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
Portuguese  monarch,  to  obtain  some  assistance  for  the  failing  Lancasterian 
cause.  With  this  letter  was  sent  one  from  her  son,  the  young  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  the  King  of  Portugal ;  another  from  him  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond, 
which  is  printed,  the  third,  in  the  following  collection  ;  a  paper  of  formal 
instructions  from  the  Queen  to  the  Earl  {  and  a  letter  to  bim  from  Sir  John 
Fortescue,  also  printed.  The  packet  seems  to  have  been  intercepted  and 
deUined  by  the  King  of  France,  as  the  papers  are  now  found  in  the  same 
collection  with  others  addressed  to  that  monarch. 

The  letter  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Portuguese  King  is  in  Latin, 
recommending  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  dilating  upon  the  military  prowess  of  the 
King,  which  he  (the  Prince)  hoped  to  emulate  in  roaturer  years,  and  detail- 
ing the  virtues  and  misfortunes  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  It  is  signed  (bos, 

"  Walliie  Princeps,  vester  ad  vota  paratissimus  consanguineus, 

Edw&rdus." 
Thepaperbears  tbeeadorsement  in  a  somewhat  later  band, — 1461. 

It  must  bave  been  the  expedition  of  Alpbonso  V.,  King  of  Portugal, 
against  the  Moors,  in  1459,  wbiob  excited  the  chivalrous  emulation  of  the 
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jouDg  Prince  ;  though  it  Beema  strange  that  he  should  have  heftrd  of  his 
prowess,  and  yet,  as  alluded  to  in  Sir  John  Fortescue's  letter,  be  ignorant 
of  bia  name.  The  iiietructions  sent  by  Margaret  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond, 
and  signed  hj  herself,  are  preserred.  They  are  to  the  same  purport  as 
those  conveyed  in  Fortescue's  letter,  but  are  somewhat  more  full.  The  letter 
addressed  hy  the  Queen  to  the  King  of  Portugal  is  unfortunately  missing. 

Prince  Edward  was  horn  on  Oct.  13,  1453,  and  was  therd'ore,  if  the 
supposed  date  of  this  correspondence  could  be  regarded  as  correctly  stated, 
only  eight  years  old  when  he  subscribed  his  name  (of  which  a  facsimile  is 
giyen),  as  he  playfully  wrote,  "  w'  myu  awn  hand,  that  ye  may  se  how  - 
gode  a  wrytare  I  ame."  That  anfortunate  Prince  has  been,  indeed, 
described  as  of  singularly  precocious  talent ;  and  at  that  early  age  might 
eren  have  acquired  the  rare  art  of  penmanship  ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  real  date  of  these  letters  is  rather  later  than  the  year  given  in  the 
endorsement  aboTe-mentioned,  and  may  be  assigned  to  the  second  occasion, 
when  Uargaret,  after  the  bilure  of  her  expedition  in  Not.  1462,  returned 
to  the  Continent,  accompanied  by  Fortescue,  the  Duke  of  Eieter,  John 
Morton,  subsequently  Chancellor  (Pat.  2  Hen.  7)  and  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Thomas,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  numerous  other  persons  of  distinc- 
tion of  the  Lancasterian  party.  They  embarked  with  the  Queen  at  Bnm- 
burgh,  in  April,  1463,  and  landed  in  Flanders,  whence,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  received  the  exiled  Margaret  at  Lisle,  she  was 
enabled  to  proceed  with  her  suite  into  Lorr^e,  where  her  father  then  was, 
who  assigned  to  her  a  castle  as  a  residence  in  that  presung  emergency. 
From  that  place,  possibly,  during  the  subsequent  period  of  their  exile  from 
England,  the  correspondence,  now  brought  to  light,  had  been  addressed. 

Lbtteb  thou  M&aoiBET,  QuEBK  OF  Henbt  VI.,  TO  Chables  VII.,  Einq 
OF  FfiAHCB,  December  17,  1445.  (Boluie  MS.  9037,  7,  Art.  37.) 
A  treehault  et  puissant  prince,  nostra  treschier  oncle  de  France, 
Marguerite,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu  royne  de  France  et  dangleterre,  saint, 
auec  toute  affection  et  amour  cordiale.  Treshault  et  puissant  prince,  nostre 
treschier  oncle,  par  maistre  Quillaume  Cousinot,  maistre  dee  requestea  de 
Tostre  hostel,  et  Jehan  Hanart  escuier,  vostre  varlet  trenchant,  avons  receu 
*os  grocieuses  lettres,  du  contenu  esquelles,  pour  ce  que  nous  tenons  que 
Buez  fresche  memoire  ne  tous  en  faisoos  k  present  long  record,  maia 
en  tant  que  apperceuons  la  bonne  amour  et  le  vouloir  entier  que  auei  ft 
monseigneur  et  i.  moy,  le  grant  desir  que  auei  de  nous  veoir  et  anssi  la 
fructueuse  disposicion  et  liberale  inclination  que  cognoissona  estre  en  tous, 
au  regard  de  la  paix  et  bonne  concorde  de  entre  voua  deux,  nous  en  louoos 
nostre  oreateur  et  tous  en  mercions  de  hon  cuer,  et  s!  chierement  que  plus 
pouons.  Car  greigneur  plusir  ne  pourrions  en  ce  moude  auoir  que  de  veoir 
appointement  de  paix  final  entre  lui  et  vous,  tant  pour  la  proochunet^  de 
lignage,  en  quoy  attenez  Inn  lautre,  comme  pour  le  relieuement  et  repoa 
du  peuple  Chrestien,  qui  tant  louguement  par  guerre  a  est^  perturbe.  Et 
m  ce  au  plaiur  de  nostre  seigneur  tendrons  de  nostre  part  la  main  et  nouB 
y  employrons  effectuelment  i,  nostre  pouoir,  telement  que  par  raison  tous  et 
tons  autres  en  deures  estre  cootens.  Et  quant  au  fait  dela  delivrance  qua 
desirez  auoir  de  la  cont^  du  Maine  et  autres  choses  contenues  en  tos  dictes 
lettres,  nous  entendons  que  mon  dit  seigneur  en  escript  deuers  vous  bien 
1  plain,  et  neantmoins  en  ce  ferons  pour  vostre  plaisir  au  mielx  que  faire 
pouvrons,  ainsi  que  tousiours  auons  fait  comme  de  ce  pouvrez  estre  acertenec 
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par  Ibb  desBusdU  CooaiDot  et  Hanart,  lesquels  beoignemeDt  voeilleE  oyr  et 
adjouster  foj  k  ce  que  de  nostre  part  par  eulx  toub  sera  espos^.  Pour  oest« 
foia  «n  noiiB  faiaant  sauoir  soauent  de  voe  oouuelles  et  de  voatra  bonne 
prosperity  et  sant^,  et  nous  j  prendrons  bieo  grant  pltusir  et  en  aurons 
singuliere  consolation.  Treahault  et  puiuant  prince,  nostra  trascliier  oncle, 
nos  prions  le  doulz  Jesas  Christ  quil  roua  tiengne  en  sa  benoiste  garde. 
Doone  k  Shene,  le  xrij*.  jour  de  Decembre. 


c:^^^^dj^d^^d^ 


A  treshanlt  et  pmssant  prince,  nostre  traschier  ancle  de  France. 
Endorsed  in  a  contemporaneous  hand — "  De  laroyne  dangleterre,  receus 
le  IF*  jour  de  Feurier,  mcccc  iIt." 

LetTEita  OF  Attobnxt  frou  Richard,  Ddke  of  York,  LiBtiTBtiANT  ahs 

GoTBBKon  OF  FitAKCE,  U»y  3,  1446.     (Recueil  de  Tiltres  originauz 

BCellfi.     Sceanz,  vol.  ▼.,  p.  181.) 

Richard,  due  de  York,  Conte  de  la  Harcbe  et  de  Wluestre,'  lieutenant 

general  et  gouvemenr  de  France   et  Normendie,   A  tous  ceulz  qui  cea 

Sresentes  lettras  Teiront,  salut.  Sanoir  faisons  que  pour  la  grant  confi- 
ence  que  auons  en  la  petsonne  de  notra  cbier  et  bienam^  Bemiteur,  Jehan 
Declaj,  escuier,  tresorier  de  notre  hoBtel,  Nous  icelui  auons  aujourdui  fait, 
commis,  ordonn^  inetitn^,  et  estably,  et  par  ces  presentes  faisons,  commet- 
tons,  ordonnons,  instituons  et  establissons,  notra  procureur  general  et 
certain  mesaagier  especial.  Et  lui  auons  donn^  et  donnons  plain  pouoir  et 
auctorit^  par  ce  ditea  prasentes  de  pourauir,  pourchasser,  requMr  et  de- 
tnaader  pour  nous  et  en  notra  nom,  partout  ou  il  rerra  que  faire  apartendra 
et  beaoing  aera,  tout  ce  qui  nous  est  et  pourra  estra  deu,  tant  a  cause  de 
notre  pension  et  estat  de  lieutenant,  desauadit,  do  temps  passe,  et  a  renir, 
comme  antrement  en  quelque  maniere  et  pour  quelconque  cause  que  ce  soit 
ou  puiase  estra.  £t  den  receuoir  et  prendre  le  paiement,  et  detout  ce  quil 
aura  receu  et  receura  baillons  quictances  ou  qnictancea  (no)  bonnes  et 
lojalles  sonba  son  seel  et  aegne  mantiel,  et  en  notre  nom,  comme  dit  est. 
Et  generalement  auons  donn^  et  donnons  a  notre  dit  procuraar  anctoritd 
et  puissance  de  fmra  en  ce  que  dit  eat,  et  es  circonstancea  et  deppendencea, 
toot  aotant  comme  nous  mesmes  ferions  et  faire  pourriona,  se  present  en 
notra  personne  j  estojons.  Promettans  de  bonne  foy  lea  dits  quitances  et 
tout  ce  que  par  icelui  notre  procureur  j  aera  fait,  procur6  et  beaongn^  auojr 
Bggreable,  ferme  et  estable  a  tousiours,  sana  aucunement  aler  ou  faire  aler 
ou  dire  au  contmra,  en  aucnne  maniere.  En  tesmoing  de  ce  nous  anons  ftut 
mettra  a  ces  presentee  notre  sed.  Donne  en  labbaje  de  Waltham,  le  tiera 
jour  de  Maj,  Ian  mil,  cccc.  quarante  six. 

Signed  in  the  margin, — R.  York. 

Endorsed, — "  Par  monseigneur  le  due,  lieutenant  general  et  gouTemeor 
de  France  et  Normsndie." 

(A  large  fragment  of  the  aeal  still  remtUDB.*) 

'  UUter;  he  it  ttjled  "Camitia  Mwchie  at  Ultanic"  od  hit  tail, 
'  Sec  thd  datciiptioii  of  tbs  icml  uaed  b;  the  Duke  of  York,  u  Lieuteual-Genenl  of 
Fnaoe  ;  Sudfbnl,  Book  r.,  chap.  it.  (reprefNitad  ■(  p.  384.) 
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Letter  fkou  Edwahd,  Prikoe  op  Wales,  Sov  ov  Henbt  VI.,  to  tbs 
Eaku  op  Obhond,  area  1463.  (Balnie  HS.,  9037,  7,  art.  173, 
Bibliotheqne  NatioDAle,  Paris,  Holograph.) 
Cousin  Ormond,  I  grete  jou  hertlj  well,  acerteynjng  yow  that  I  have 
herde  the  gode  and  honorable  report  of  your  Bad,  wise,  and  maDly  gyding 
ageynst  my  lordia  rebellia  and  your  aduerauieB,  in  the  witche  ye  haTd 
puTcheaeed  unto  yow  perpetuall  tawd  and  wosBhip.  And  I  thank  God,  and 
so  do  ye  allao,  that  ye  at  all  tymes  vnder  his  proteccioue  hane  escaped  the 
crueQ  tnolise  of  your  sayd  aduersariea  ;  and  for  as  motch  as  I  vnderstand 
that  ye  ar  nowe  in  portingale,  I  pray  yow  to  put  yow  in  the  Ttlermost  of 
your  deuoir  to  labore  vnto  the  kyng  of  the  sayd  royalme,  for  the  forderance 
and  setyng  forthe  of  my  lord,  in  the  recuvering  of  his  ryght,  and  subdning 
of  his  rehellis.  Wberin,  yf  ye  so  do,  as  I  haue  for  rndowted  that  ye  wyll, 
I  trust  sums  ^te  thai!  folue,  w'  godis  mercy,  witche  epede  yow  well  in  all 
your  workes.  Writen  at  seynt  myohael,  in  bare,  w*  myn  awn  hand,  that 
ye  may  h  how  gode  a  wiytare  I  ame. 


e^lVdVTip- 


Lbttek  op  Sir  John  Fortbscitb,  addresssd  —  To  the  kioht  worship- 

PULL  AHD  BINOHLBRtT  BBLOTID  LORD,  THE  ERt.E  OP  ORUOHD.      (BibUoth. 

Hationole,  Paris,  Balnte  MS.,  9047,  7,  art.  175,  Holograph.) 
Kght  trorshipfuU  and  myne  especially  belovyd  lord,  I  reooinmande  me  to 
you,  and  it  is  so  that  in  feste  of  the  conception  of  oure  lady,  1  resceyred 
•t  Seynte  Mighel*  in  Barroys  frome  you  a  lettre  writyne  at  ports  in 
portingale,  on  monday  nexte  before  the  feste  of  seynte  Highel,  to  my  right 
singnler  comfort,  god  knowith,  of  whiche  letters  the  queue,  my  lord  prince 
and  all  thelre  serranta  were  full  glodde,  and  namely  of  your  we&are  and  (ty 
escapynge  the  poaer  of  youre  ennymies.  And  it  i«  so  that  the  queue  nowe 
desireth  you  to  do  certayne  message  frome  here  to  tbo  Kynge  of  portingale, 
of  whiche  ye  mowe  clerely  understande  here  entente  by  an  instruction,  and 
also  by  here  letteres,  whiche  here  highnesse  nowe  sendeth  to  you  by  tho 
berer  thereof.  Wherefore  1  writhe  nowe  nothyngo  to  you  of  the  (tic)  maters. 
And  OB  touchynge  the  sauf-conducte  whiche  ye  desire  to  have  of  the  kynge 
of  Fraunce,  it  were  god  that  ye  hadde  it,  and  yet  yf  his  highnesse  do  to  us 
nothynge  but  right,  the  queues  certificat,  whiche  we  sendeto  you  herewith, 
shull  be  to  you  liwerte  snfficiant.  Northelesae  I  couoseUJe  you  not  to 
truste  fermely  therenppone,  and  therby  to  aTeoture  you  to  passe  thorgh' 
his  lande.  For  be  has  made  many  appoyntemcntes  with  onre  rebelles,  by 
whiche  it  seroyth  he  hath  not  olway  intended  to  kepe  the  peace  and  triwes, 
whiohe  he  made  with  ns,  but  yet  1  knawe  no  cause  that  he  hathe  to  breke 
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it,  nor  hetherto  he  hftth  not  Uken  or  inpriMned  an;  man  of  oure  partie  bj 
any  eoche  ocoaum.  Aod  Tbomaa  Scales  bathe  nnte  me  worde  that  hs 
hopithe  to  move  gete  bj  tbe  meaDOs  of  mj  lord  leDjciball  a  uuf  condncto 
for  jTon,  and  ellea  mj  lord  of  Keudalo  canne  fjnde  the  meanes  howe  ye 
move  patae  aoche  parties  of  Efyawne,  Langdok  and  other  where,  as  mott 
(in  parte  ?)  la  as  je  ahull  be  in  no  perille  :  my  lord  of  Somerset  that  noire  ia 
and  bis  brother  come  frome  Britayne  by  Parys  throagh  Frannce  unto  the 
quece  with  xtj  horses,  and  no  ma&  rescuyded  (?)  ham  in  there  way.  And 
so  didde  I  &ome  Paris  into  Barroys,  bat  yet  tbis  is  no  Terrey  surete  to  yon. 
Wherefore  youre  aime  wysdome  most  gyde  you  in  this  case,  not  tmstioge 
myne  advise  that  knawe  not  the  manner  of  this  countrey  as  ye  do.  Bat 
yet  I  wote  velle  that  a  bilte,  ugned  wtthe  my  lord  senyschall  is  hand, 
ehalle  he  snfficiant  unto  yon  to  passe  thorough  oute  alle  Frauuce.  My 
lord,  here  butbe  withe  the  qnene  the  dukes  of  Eicestre  and  Somerset, 
and  his  brother,  whiche  and  ^o  sir  Johne  Courtenay  bathe  disoended  of  the 
house  of  Lancaatre.  Also  here  buthe  my  lord  prive  seale,  U(a8ter)  John 
Uorton,  the  bischop  of  Seynte  aise,*  Sire  Edmond  Uountford,  Sir  Henry 
Roos,  Sir  Edmond  Hampdene,  Sir  William  Vano,  Sir  Robert  Whitynriiam 
and  I,  Knyghtes;  my  maistre,  youre  brother,  William  Qrimnesby,  Wuliam 
Josep*,  Squiera  for  the  body,  and  many  other  worshipfull  sqniert,  and  also 
clercqs.  We  buth  all  in  grete  porerte,  but  yet  the  qnene  susteyneth  ts  in 
mete  and  drinke,  so  as  we  buth  not  in  extreme  neceasite.  Wherfore  I  oonn- 
saill  you  to  spende  sparely  toche  money  u  ye  have,  for  whanne  ye  come 
hetber,  ye  shall  have  nede  of  hit.  And  also  here  buth  maney  that  neda 
and  woll  desire  to  parte  with  yon  of  yonre  awne  money  and  in  all  this 
oontrey  ia  no  man  that  woll  or  may  lene  you  any  money  haue  ya  nener  ao 
grete  nede.  We  have  here  none  other  tiUiynga  but  soche  aa  buth  in  youra 
instmccion.  Item,  yf  ye  ^de  the  kyog  of  Portingale  entretable  in  oure 
materea,  sparith  not  to  tarie  longe  with  hym,  and  yf  ye  fyode  hym  all 
estraunge,  dispendith  not  youre  money  in  that  contrey  in  idilt,  for  after 
that  ye  come  hither,  hit  is  like  that  ye  ahull  be  putt«  to  grete  oostes  sone 
open,  and  peradventnre  not  longe  tarie  there.  Item,  my  lord  prince  sendith 
to  you  nowe  a  letter  writyn  with  his  awne  haade,  and  another  letter  directed 
to  tbe  king  of  Fortingale,  of  whiche  I  sende  nowe  to  you  tbe  double  enclosed 
hereyn.  I  write  at  aeynte  Mighel  in  Barroys,  the  liij.  daye  of  Decembre. 
— Yoar  servant,  J.  Fobtxbcu. 
{Poitieript.) 

Uy  lord,  bycanae  we  knewe  not  verrely  the  kynge  of  Fortingale  is  name, 
the  Quene  is  letter  hath  no  superscripteon,  nor  the  letter  fro  my  lord  prince, 
but  ye  mowe  knawe  bam  alao  well  by  the  scales  aa  by  this,  that  in  the  syde 
where  the  aeole  is  sette  of  the  Queue's  lettre  ia  writyn  these  words — pro 
reipna,  and  in  like  weyae  in  my  lord's  lettre  ia  writyn — pro  principe.  And 
I  sende  to  you  hereyn  aoche  words  of  superscripsion  oa  ye  shall  sette  upon 
both  lettrea  ;  which  wordes  butii  writyn  w*  tbe  hande  of  the  clerke  tiiat 
hath  writyn  both  lettrea. 

Item,  tbe  berer  hereof  hadde  of  ts  but  iij.  Scuts,'  for  all  his  costs  toworda 
you,  by  cause  wee  hodde  no  more  money. 

*  Of  TbmMU,  Biibop  of  St.  AMph,  who      2S,  ]  162,  ud  the  lemponlicin,  va  icuMiDt 
•uecMded  Bcgiotld  Poeock  la  1460,  little  ii      of  hiirabelliDii,irani  comBiittsd  to  '    "' ' 
nld  bj  Godwia.     Hii  idlwdini  to  th««nH         "•    ■     ■  —  -  — 

of  Hvnrj  VI.  anoed  him  to  be  depfired  af  hit 
•w,  whieb  ippmn  Co  hm  be«D  ncuit,  Jiu. 
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Apuil  5,  1850. 
The  Eabl  op  Enkibkilieit,  V.  P.  in  the  Chair. 

Uk.  Bikch  gave  an  accouDt  of  the  remans  of  a  B^iman  Villa,  discovered 
on  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Qrafton,  near  Wakefield  Lodge,  in  Whittle- 
bnrj  Forest.  Having  been  invited  \>y  her  Qraoe,  irho  had  taken  much 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  discovery,  to  examine  the  site,  Hr.  Birch 
had  recently  inspected  these  restigeB  of  Roman  occupation,  aituated  near 
the  Watling  Street,  from  which  they  are  distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile ; 
the  position  being  about  a  mile  norUi  of  the  Duke's  residence,  and  nearly 
four  miles  from  Stony  Stratford.  The  Roman  stadon  of  LACrODtmuH, 
Toircester,  vas  at  no  great  distance  on  the  north.  Two  montha  previously, 
some  labourers  employed  in  digging  stones  bad  noticed  certain  foundations 
projecting  above  the  soil,  in  a  part  of  the  Eoreat  known  as  HoaghtoD 
Copse,  Excavations  were  commenced,  and  the  plan  of  a  villa  was  brought 
to  view,  consisting  of  twelve  rooms,  three  of  them,  on  the  eastern  ude, 
provided  with  hypocauats  ;  also  a  labrum  or  bath,  in  a  chamber,  leading  to 
which,  two  human  skeletons  were  found,  and  several  others  in  Tarious 
parts  of  the  Villa.  In  this  circumstance,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
remains,  Mr.  Birch  had  traced  indications  of  sudden  and  violent  revolt  or 
outrage,  during  which  the  building  and  its  foreign  occupants  hod  peiisbed. 
No  object  was  found  in  an  entire  state.  Northward  of  the  Villa,  remtuns 
of  a  building  had  been  found,  enclosing  a  tessellated  pavement,  of  rather 
coarse  workmanship  :  in  the  central  oompartnent  is  pourtrayed  a  radiated 
head  ;  coins  of  Tetricus  (a.d.  267)  and  Hazimianus  (a.s.  286}  were 
discovered  ;  a  small  stone  pedestal,  about  nine  inches  square,  poesibly  for 
a  miniature  statue ;  some  large  stone  weights,  perhaps  used,  Ht.  Birch 
anggested,  as  a  counterpoise  for  the  elypeut  of  the  bath  ;  similar  weights 
are  preserved  in  &e  Ashmolean  Uuaenm.  The  roots  of  trees  had  putly 
penetrated  through  the  joints  of  the  mosuc  work,  and  the  pavement  was 
in  imperfect  condition.  Numerous  losenge-sbaped  roofing-tiles  were  found, 
reaembling  those  discovered  at  Bisley,  Gloucestershire,  as  described  in  a 
former  volume  of  the  Journal,'  and  noticed  with  Roman  remains  in  other 
localities.  This  kind  of  scaled  covering  appears  to  have  been  the  optu 
pavoninum  of  Vitrurius.  Mr.  Neville  remarked  that  he  had  found 
similar  roofing- stones,  of  a  material  foreign  to  the  locality,  amongst  the 
remains  of  Roman  buildings  at  Ickteton  ;  and  stated,  that  in  the  course  of 
bis  extensive  excavations  at  that  place  and  at  Chesteiford,  he  had  never 
met  irith  any  stone  weights  similar  to  those  described  by  Mr.  Birch. 

A  more  detailed  notice  of  the  interesting  remains  to  which,  throngh  the 
kindnese  of  her  Qrace.  the  Duchess  of  Grafton,  the  attention  of  the 
Society  has  been  directed,  will  be  given  with  a  plan  of  the  ute,  in  a  future 
Journal. 

I  ArchaeoL  Journal,  vul.  ii.  p.  44. 
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The  DrxE  of  Korthuuberlahd  oommanioated  a  Nngular  discoTery  stated 
to  haTe'b«ea  made  in  Qlouceatenhire,  coneistiDg  of  aeTeral  small  Egyptian 
fignres  of  lapit-latuli,  porcelain,  and  other  materials,  with  three  scarabffii. 
Thej  were  reported  to  have  heen  found  with  Roman  remains,  on  the  estate 
of  E.  Hopkinson,  Esq.,  by  whom  theee  relica  were  sent  to  bis  Grace,  and 
they  were  exhibited  on  thla  occftsion. 

iir.  Way  then  read  a  oommnnication,  receired  from  JoHiC  JoBSis,  Esq., 
of  Dolancodu,  Llandovery,  relating  to  some  remarkable  gold  omamenia 
diBcorered  in  Caermarthenshiie,  and  sappowd  to  be  of  the  Roman  period. 
The  oorrectnesB  of  this  notion,  which  hitiierto  hod  requirad  confirmation, 
had  recently  been  shown  by  comparisoD  with  the  beautiful  ornaments 
purchased  by  the  Truatecs  of  the  Rritish  Museum,  &om  the  cabinet  of 
Ur.  Brumell.  About  the  year  1796  or  1797,  as  Mr.  Johnes  relates,  the 
firat  discorery  occurred,  comprising  a  gold  chain,  some  torques  or  bracelets, 
and  three  or  four  rings  :  wiib.  the  exception  of  the  chain,  they  had  been 
presented  by  his  late  father  to  Colonel  Johnes,  of  Hafod,  and  by  him,  as  it 
was  stated,  to  Sir  Joseph  Bonks  ;  but  Hr.  Johnes  had  in  rain  Bought  to 
aocerttun  their  actual  existence.  The  chun  is  still  in  bis  possession,  as 
also  a  wheel-shaped  ornament  of  gold,  described  as  a/frula,  but  more  pro- 
perly, as  appears  by  those  lately  in  Mr.  Bnuoel's  museum,  a  clasp  or 
central  (ffnament  connected  with  the  chain.  "  The  fibula  (Mr.  Johnea 
writes)  was  found  subsequently,  in  1819.  They  were  all  turned  up  by  the 
plough,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  rings  and  torques  were  fastened  together 
hy  the  chain.  The  field  in  which  they  were  found  is  part  of  the  Dolancothi 
demeane,  and  is  called  Cae-garreg-lwyd  {the  field  of  the  grey  atone), — so 
named,  I  presume,  &om  a  large  conglomerate  stone  which  formerly  stood 
iu  iL  It  might  hare  been  a  drifted  boulder,  or  perhaps  connected  with 
some  rites  of  the  Druids.  When  it  was  remored,  no  remains  whaterer  were 
found  under  it.  The  field  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  facing  S.B.  ;  it 
is  about  1  of  a  mile  to  N.B.  of  the  Roman  road  leading  from  Llanftur-ar-y- 
hryn  [close  to  the  town  of  Uondorery,  Coennarthenshire),  to  Lotmtimn, 
now  Uanio,  in  Cardiganshire.  This  road,  like  many  others,  is  called  '  Sam 
Helen,' — Helena's  road.  At  both  these  places  there  were  Roman  stations. 
About  i  of  a  mile  firom  the  field  the  old  mining  works,  called  Qogofau,  are 
sitoated,  which  are  of  such  great  extent,  that  unless  it  he  admitted  that 
they  were  known  to  the  Britons  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Romans,  there 
nay  seem  little  doubt  that  the  Romans  must  hare  been  stationed  for  a 
long  time  in  the  neighbourhood.'  Numerous  remuns  of  wall-tiles  and 
pottery  have  been  turned  up  by  the  plough,  as  also  some  restigee  of  a 
Roman  hath. 

"  The  chain  is  formed  of  gold  wire,  the  fashion  of  which  may  he  seen  by 
the  accompRuying  sketeb,  far  which  1  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  the  Rev. 
S.  Williams.'     (&ee  woodcut.) 

"  The  hook  at  the  top  of  the  fibula  is  open,  and  no  doubt  at  the  other 
end  the  pin  was  prolonged,  bo  that  it  would  appear  that  it  might  hare  been 
used  either  ob  a  piu  or  brooch,  or  as  a  pendant.  The  length  of  the  chain  is 
about  44^  inches  ;  length  of  each  link,  about  j^ths  of  an  inch  ;  length  of  the 
fastening  of  the  chain,  ^  an  inch  ;  weight  of  the  chain  and  fastening, 

'  8m  u  intAmtintf  nmnolr  on  tluH  an-  to  be  |inHmE  it  Che  Heeling,  produced  >  poi^ 

cient  working!,  bj  Mr.  WuingtoD    Smjib,  tion  of  gold  chun  pndwly  •imilu'  id  work- 

Oeologinl  Hemoin,  vol.  I.,  PL  Till.,  uid  muubip,  foand    vith    Ronua    renulni    at 

HnTeM»n'i  SUniian  8;iMm.  Gmt  Bufind,  In  Oxfoidiblre. 

*  Hl.FiUuwrtofDeddlngtOBjWbodnnced 
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960^  graiai.     The  diameter  of  the  fibula  is  {the  of  &n  inch  ;  weight, 
304  grains." 


Portfam  of  L  Gold  CbtCo  aad  Omuient  fouad  nsar  LUndoTBrr, 

The  chaina,  now  deposited  in  the  British  Muaenm,  precisely  identical 
with  this,  show  that  the  "  fastening "  above  described,  was,  in  fact,  a 
small  lunular  pendant ;  and  that  the  extremities  of  the  chain  were  connected 
with  the  wheel-ornament,  A  full  descriptioD,  however,  of  those  remarkable 
relics  will  be  given  on  a  future  occasion. 

Ma.  Yates  read  some  interesting  particulars  communicated  bj  Mr. 
Ottlej,  an  En^liab  gentleman  resident  at  Pau,  relating  to  the  recent 
discorerf  of  a  Roman  villa  ahont  two  miles  distant  from  that  place  on  the 
road  to  Esuz  Bonnes.  The  remains  of  a  mosaic  pavement  bad  been 
uncovered  bj  the  plough,  four  or  fire  jears  since,  but  thej  were  covered 
over,  and  maize  planted,  as  nsual.  Earlj  in  March  last,  the  son  of 
Ur.  Baring  Gould  obtained  the  farmer's  permission  to  excavate  this  site  ; 
he  soon  brought  to  light  a  pavement  of  considerable  extent,  and  the 
investigation  having  been  taken  up  with  much  interest  b;  the  English  at 
Pau,  the  ground-plan  of  a  large  villa  was  laid  open  to  view,  consisting  of 
seven  or  eight  rooms,  and  a  corridor,  upwards  of  100  feet  in  length,  the 
whole  paved  with  tessellated  work  of  great  elegance  in  design.  The 
portion  last  cleared  out  was  a  rectangular  piscina  or  basin  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  house,  the  sides  covered  with  marble,  and  the  bottom  paved 
with  mosaic,  representing  fishes,  crabs,  and  other  marine  animals.  In  one 
of  the  largest  rooms,  measuring  thirty  feet  in  length,  the  pavement 
displayed  a  large  bust  of  Neptune,  surrounded  by  the  trident,  fishes,  &c. 
The  leaden  pipes  for  the  supply  and  for  drawing  off  the  water  from  the 
piscina  still  exist.  The  Prench,  who  at  first  were  disposed  to  treat  the 
excavations  with  contempt,  now  joined  in  the  undertaking,  and  contributed 
their  subscriptions;  but  unfortunately,  on  the  24th  Harch,  the  proprietor 
had  suddenly  stopped  the  work,  and  ordered  the  site  to  be  filled  in  agun. 
The  farmer,  however,  was  determined  to  continue  the  diggings,  and  to  keep 
the  pavements  open  to  view,  being  unwilling  to  lose  the  profitable  ricoUs 
from  the  curious  who  visit  them,  much  more  to  his  advantage  than  the 
culture  of  maize.  The  interest  excited  by  the  extent  and  beautiful  design 
of  these  pavements  had  brought  him  a  crowd  of  visitors,  and  his  daily 
receipts  had  been  from  fifteen  to  forty  franca  by  the  exhibition. 
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A  memoir  was  read,  contributed  bj  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Cctts,  describiog  ib» 
iatereating  architectural  detailB  of  Herer  Caetle,  id  Keot,  the  birthplace  of 
Anne  Bolejn,  and  the  retreat  of  the  ill-fated  Ann  of  Cleves.  A  plan,  with 
nameroue  viewa,  eleva^ona,  Jio.  wu  exhibited  ;  and  the  communication  is 
reaerred  for  publication  on  a  future  occaaion. 

A  further  and  more  fuUy  detailed  acoonnt  of  the  remains  of  medieral 
domeatio  architecture  at  Mere,  Someraet,  consisting  of  the  manori^ 
residence  of  the  Abbots  of  Qlastonbuiy,  (noticed  at  a  previous  meeting,) 
was  given  br  Mr.  Alexansbb  Nebbitt,  illustrated  b;  plana  and  drawings  ; 
of  wluch  publica^on  is  for  the  present  deferred. 

Hr.  Wat  read  the  following  tntereeting  ohserrations,  aommniiicated  bj 
Frederick  C.  Lukis,  Esq.,  of  Guemaej,  in  reference  to  the  curiona  relics, 
locallj  termed  "  band-bricks,"  found  near  Ingoldraetls,  and  exhibited  at  a 
previoua  meeting.*  "  The  discovery  of  the  cla;  clumpa  in  Lincolnshire 
IB  peculiarlj  interesting;  this  circumstance,  with  the  previous  discoverj  of 
them  at  Dyrachiirch,  in  Romnej  Marsh,  renders  the  explanation  of  their 
origin  and  naage  more  attainable.  As  the  manner  of  mj  becoming 
acquainted  with  these  *  hand-bricks '  umj  be  useful  in  the  way  of  cotn- 
pariaon  of  facts,  I  shall  ^mplj  relate,  that  about  1 839  or  1840,  when  I  was 
busily  engaged  in  exploring  the  older  remains  of  the  Channel  Islands,  I 
remarked  a  tine  of  red  pottery,  traceable  about  three  feet  beneath  the  sod 
of  a  bank,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  sea  beat  occaaiooally  ;  this  line  was 
visible  at  a  distance  of  several  bnndred  yarda.  Nothing  of  a  definite 
character  could  be  made  out  of  it,  and  I  was  disposed  to  place  it  on  the 
level  of  the  medieval  period.  The  hank,  however,  passed  beneath  a  conical 
hill,  entirely  composed  of,  and  strewed  over  with,  granite  blocks,  on  the 
summit  of  which  still  exist  a  cromlech  and  circle  of  the  same  materiaL 
Here  it  had  become  worn  down  by  the  rains,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
pottery  had  been  exposed  to  view.  The  hand-bricks  were  in  great  numbers, 
accompanied  by  rudely  formed  vessels  of  red  clay,  possessing  little  elegance 
or  diveraity  of  form,  and  very  inferior  in  substance  and  shape  to  the 
'  Samian '  and  Roman  wares.  The  specimen  exhibited  by  Mr.  Pranks 
was  found  at  this  spot  (see  p.  70,  ante).  No  ornamental  borders  or  relievos 
were  found  on  the  pottery,  and,  excepting  the  evidence  of  a  small  fragment 
of  plain  red  '  Ssmisn,'  found  at  a  short  distance  from  the  place,  we  were 
left  wholly  to  conjecture  aa  to  the  probable  date  of  the  discovery. 

"  Some  time  ^ter,  in  exploring  an  adjacent  island,  another  bauk  near  the 
aea  exposed  to  view   a 

similar  line  of  red  pot-  "_^^-  ^         ^ _ 

teij,  in  which  were  found         y^^'~~"'''^  .■.*.ji^    '  ~ft       '^^    L^iv 

f '"8",  ""'>""' ''"■"'-    AgAr'^ir— ,  .f*-  '"^•^^W>^ 

bricks  of  a  coarser  ma-  ■^^^■•a*  •"■  iA. 
teria],  with  many  irre- 
gularly formed  bricks,  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches  in  length,  the  sides  of 
unequal  breadth,  varying  from  one  inch  to  three  inches  in  breadth.'  Tbey 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  moulded  in  a  form  ;  at  one  end  they  were  out 
diagonally,  the  other  being  abrupt  and  ill-shaped,  with  a  small  hole  in  all 
cases,  impressed  hy  the  finger.     The  clay  had  been  mixed  with  sand,  and 


<  See  page  70  in  this  volume. 

MrdiDg  to  the  sketch  kinif' 

■a  to  RoDun  pigs  of  lead, — Ed. 


*  These  ungnUr  relics,  aecordJDg  to  the  sketch  kindly  tent  by  Mr.  Lnki^  appear 
mewhat  Kmilar  in  [nrm  '    " f  i--i       f- 
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the  material  was  of  fioer  quality,  and  better  tniied  than  the  true  Boman 
brick  ur  tile.  To  thia  time  I  waa  unable  to  consider  these  appearances  aa 
older  than  the  medieval  period. 

"  On  subsequent  examination  of  the  plains  of  Aldemey,  this  opinion  was 
in  some  measnre  overthrown ;  for  there  the  '  Samian  '  ware  was  very 
abundant,  with  Roman  coine,  bronze  inEtruments,  and  indisputable  vestiges 
of  the  conquerors  of  Oaul ;  and  there  also  these  strange  clay  clumps  were 
strewed  over  the  land.  In  1845,  and  during  the  Meeting  at  Canterbury, 
I  made  known  these  facts,  but  did  not  obtain  any  solid  information,  and  it 
was  only  some  time  later  that  I  heard  of  similar  objects  found  in  Bomney 
Marsh,  amongst  Boman  remains.  Still,  it  seemed  difficult  to  account  for 
the  difference  of  the  material,  supposing  the  Boman  pott«ry  and  the  hand- 
bricks  to  be  co-eval,  and  I  was  inclined  rather  to  believe  the  latter  to  be 
intermediate  between  Roman  and  Medieval. 

"  Whilst  thus  in  doubt,  we  examined  a  small  cromlech  in  Quemsey,  and 
to  our  surprise  we  found  a  hand-brick,  with  sereral  flint  arrow-heads,  and 
vessels  of  a  ware  not  far  removed  in  quality  from  that  of  the  clumps,  int«r- 
mixed  with  old  Celtic  pottery  of  totally  different  nature,  in  shape,  character, 
and  markings.  It  must,  however,  be  considered  that  there  were  evidences 
of  a  previous,  tliough  ancient,  disturbance  of  the  contents  of  the  Cromlech. 

"  The  hand-bricks  have  since  been  found  in  many  other  places,  and  indeed 
they  seem  very  generally  dispersed  in  the  Channel  Islands.     In  form  they 
resemble  each  other,  but  in  sise  they  vary  from  one  inch  to  five  in  length. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  apply  ibem  aotely  to  the  Uft  hand  as  observed  in 
regard  to  the  Lincolnshire  clumps,  although  many  seem  to  fit  that  side. 
The  impression  of  the  skin  would  indicate  the  adult  hand  of  a  clay-worker, 
and  the  kneading  of  the  material  to  be  very  primitive.     They  seem  to  have 
been  first  dried  in  the  sun,  having  been  placed  for  that  purpose  on  a  board, 
near  its  edge,  and  pressed  down;  a  projection  being  often  found,  formed 
apparently  by  the  soft  cUy  lap^ng  over  the 
edge  of  the  board.     Many  were  curved  in  the 
process    of    drying,    and    are    nearly  bent 
double.     I  have  sent  some  to  the  potteries  ; 
and  although  we  have  attained  only  to  con- 
jecture regarding  their  use,  it  seems  possible 
that  they  might  have  served  to  form  a  sort  of 
stand,  upon  which  earthen  vessels  might  be 
raised,  in  the  process  of  baking,  the  end  with 
the   lap  above  mentioned  being  placed  up< 
wards,  so  that  the  projectJons  answered  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  vessel  from  slipping 
off.     I  have  not  discovered  any  indentadon 
on  the  vessels,  to  assure  me   of  the  fact. 
I  possess  several  clumps  of  somewhat  different  form,  (the  ends  much  dilated,) 
which  would  very  nearly  prove  their  use  in  the  making  or  supporting  earthen 
vessels.     These  are  not  so  numerous  as  the  hand-bricks,  neither  are  finger- 
marks seen  on  the  clay. 

"  I  have  obtained  many  suggestions  and  opinions,  but  none  of  value,  as 
they  chiefly  lead  to  the  idea  of  the  clumps  having  been  either  missiles, 
or  used  as  offensive  weapons — on  a  shore  so  abounding  with  well-rounded 
pebbles,  the  idea  is  not  tenable.  I  am  disposed  to  connect  them  with 
old  potteries,  but  I  am  doubtful  whether  thej  belong  to  the  Bronie,  or 
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the  RomAn,  period.  The  prozimitj  of  the  ocean,  in  every  iostance,  as  far 
u  my  obBemtiona  extend,  would  connect  them  with  the  remainB  of  a 
migratorj  or  marauding  people.  And  although  the  discoTeriea  in  Atderoey 
were  somewhat  difficult  to  solve,  I  cannot  conclude  that  the  fact  of  tbeir 
appearance  with  true  '  Samian  '  would  neceiaarilj  form  a  convincing  proof 
of  their  Roman  origin  ;  or  the  other  fact,  of  finding  a  atngle  example  in 
the  cromlech  at  Catiorac,  of  their  being  allied  to  the  true  Celtic  pottery." 

The  conjecture  waa  suggeated,  with  some  degree  of  probability,  that 
these  singular  retiea  might  hare  served  as  weights  for  filing-nets,  since, 
judging  by  the  examples  laid  before  the  Meeting,  they  were  so  formed 
that  a  cord  might  be  firmly  tied  round  them. 

Ma.  Tbohab  W.  King,  York  Herald,  communicated  the  following 
account  of  certain  Sculptured  Figures  in  Goodrich  Castle,  Herefordshire,  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Society  had  been  called,  at  the  previous  meeting, 
by  Mr.  W.  Bemhard  Smith.  (See  page  90.) 

"  The  sculptured  figures  in  Goodrich  Castle,  rubbings  from  which  I  have 
now  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  Institute,  were  probably  executed  by 
some  unhappy  persons  confined  in  that  fortress  in  the  latter  part  of  tho 
fourteenth  centwy.  They  aro  on  the  stone  walls  of  the  apartment  in  the 
first  floor  of  the  south-east  tower,  on  the  sides  of  the  east  and  west  windows. 
The  curious  figures,  so  sculptured,  are  formed  by  cutting  away  the  surround- 
ing stone,  and  leaving  them  in  bas-relief. 

"  The  inscription,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  subjects,  is  cut 
upon  the  south  side  of  the  west  window,and  maybe  read  thus  : — MAST'R 
SUM  ADAM  HASTYN8.  This  is  accompanied  by  a  figure  of  a  man 
utparently  crowned,  with  a  divided  beard  ;  and,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  late  Sir  Samuel  Heyrick,  in  the  costume  of  the  time  of  Richard  II.  He 
■a  holding  a  hawk  on  his  hand,  and  helow  him  is  a  dog. 

"  The  remuning  sculptures  are  in  the  east  window.  One  of  them  repre- 
sents a  figure  of  a  man  similar  to  that  just  described,  being  in  the  same 
coHtnme,  having  a  divided  beard,  and  wearing  a  coronet  disUoctly  composed 
of  what  are  termed,  in  modem  heraldry,  strawbenr  leaves.  He  also  nolda 
a  hawk  upon  his  huid.  This  figure  is  not  so  hi^  id  relief  as  the  others, 
and  is  very  little  more  than  an  outline. 

"  The  other  five  comprise  representations  of  the  Virgin  (crowned)  and 
Child  ;  the  devices  of  the  stag  couchant  and  swan  ;  a  hawk,  belled,  pouncing 
on  a  bird ',  a  haro  and  rabbit ;  and  a  bird,  probably  a  pheasant. 

"It  maybe  observed,  that  the  figures  of  the  animals  ore  evidently  drawn 
by  a  hand  not  unacquainted  with  their  character,  as  they  will  be  found  to 
possess  some  good  drawing,  considering  the  period  of  their  execution.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  stag  and  the  swan  may  be  badges  of  Richard  II> 
and  Henry  IV.  respec^vely  ;  but  there  does  not  seem  sufficient  evidence  of 
this,  or  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  sculptor  that  they  should  be  con- 
sidered so  ;  because  all  the  animals  above  enumerated  are  associated  with 
the  wild  sports  of  the  day. 

"  About  the  period  which  has  been  suggested  as  the  time  when  these 
designs  were  made,  Goodrich  Castle  appears  to  have  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  noble  family  of  Talhot  ;  Richard,  Lord  Talbot,  of  Eccleswall,  who 
died  in  1357,  having  derived  it  from  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  second 
daughter  and  coheir  of  John  Comjn,  Lord  of  Badenoc,  hy  Joan  his  wife, 
sister  and  coheir  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded hy  his  son  Gilbert,  Lord  Talbot,  K.G.,  of  Urchenfeld,  Goodrich,  and 
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Eccleawall,  who  died  in  1387,  lesTing  his  son  lUcIiard,  Lord  Talbot,  who 
diod  in  1397,  und  wss  the  father  of  John,  first  Earl  of  Shrawabury,  whose 
deeceaduits  enjojed  it  for  several  generations. 

"  I  hare  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  discOTer  who  Adun  Haat;;nB  was  : 
the  niuuerous  pedigrees  of  Hastings,  to  which  I  hare  referred,  are  deficient 
as  regards  any  member  of  that  family  bearing  the  Christian  name  of  Adam." 

The  Ret.  William  Dike,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  communicated 
the  following  enrious  extract  from  "  A  Collection  of  funeralls  made  bj 
St.  John  Gwjlleym,  son  of  John  Owyllym,  sometimes  Officer  of  Ar£s,  bjthe 
name  of  Rouge  Croix."  This  iaterestingrolnme  once  belonged  to  Anthony 
Wood,  and  bears  his  name — "Antonijd  Wood,  Oxon."  It  is  now  preserred 
in  the  library  of  Jesus  College. 

"  It  hath  bin  an  Auncient  Custome  amongst  the  Romaynes,  (the  more  to 
grace  and  honour  the  Exequies  of  theyr  Emperonrs)  that  the  chife  Senators 
and  Consulls  did  euer  more  nndergoe  the  Beere.  And  did  beare  the  same 
uppon  theyr  Showlders,  in  the  solemnisation  of  theyr  ffuneralls  and  Pompous 
Progression  with  the  corpse  to  the  Orare.  That  Kinges  themaelres  hsTo 
not  disdayned  to  honour  the  ffunerall  of  a  Bisheppe  ;  not  only  with  theyr 
Royal  Presence,  but  allso  to  putt  theyr  Showlders  to  so  meane  an  ofSce  as 
to  the  bearringe  of  a  dead  Corpse. 

"  Whereof  there  is  a  memorable  example  of  John  ELinge  of  Bnglande 
(who  togither  with  other  kinges  his  confederates  and  allyes)  bore  the 
coffine  and  corpse  of  Hughe  Bishoppe  of  Lincolne. 

"  That  Spectacle  so  Royall  to  the  behowlders  was  seconded  with  annother 
no  less  honorable  to  Kinge  John  (ffor  hmnilitye  in  such  Qreatenes  is  more 
glorie  then  theyr  glorie}. 

■'  When  the  Einge,  haToinga  lately  lefln  Hugh  Bishoppe  of  Lincolne 
(called  ye  Saynte,  for  the  oppinion  of  unfeyned  Integritje,  though  blemished 
with  some  Obstinacyes,  and  surcharged  with  Legends  of  fejned  Myracles) 
att  London,  rerye  Sicke,  where  hymselfe  with  gracious  oare  wente  to  riutte 
hym  :  And  both  confirmed  hia  Testamente,  and  promised  the  like  for  other 
Bishoppes  after. 

"  Hearoinge  that  he  was  dead,  and  bis  corpse  then  a  bringunge  into  the 
Qates  of  lancolno.  He,  with  all  the  Princely  Trayne,  wente  forth  to  meete  it. 

"  The  three  Kings  (though  the  Scottishe  Einge  was  to  departe  that  very 
daye)  with  theyr  Royal  Alleyes,  carryed  the  corpse  on  those  Showlders,  that 
iure  accustomed  to  apphoulde  the  weighte  of  whole  kingedomes. 

"  From  whome  the  greate  Peeres  received  the  same  and  bare  it  to  the 
Churche  Porohe,  whenne  Three  Arche  Bishoppes  and  the  Bishoppe  CMiT^ed 
it  to  the  Quier.  Lyeinge  open-faced,  Mytered,  and  in  all  Pontificall  orna- 
ments, with  Gloves  on  his  handes  and  a  Ringe  on  his  finger,  was  Interred 
with  all  Sollemnityes  annswerable. 

"  The  kinges  above  mentioned,  were  John,  kinge  of  Englande,  William, 
kinge  of  Scottlande,  and  the  kinge  of  Sowth  Wales. 

*'  The  Arche  Bishoppes  then  p'sente  were.  The  Arche  Bishoppe  of 
Canterbnrye,  of  Dubline,  of  Ragusa,  with  thirteene  Bishoppes  and  a  multi- 
tude of  Englishe,  Scottdshe,  &enche  and  Irishe  Princes  and  Peeres. 

"A  moste  rare  presidente  and  harde  to  be  seconded.  That  a  Sonrugne 
^Dge  shoulde  so  grately  honour  his  sobiects  ffunen^ls,  beinge  the  fast 
Office  of  Pietye." 

This  remarkable  instance  of  Royal  consideration  and  respect  towards  that 
eminent  prelate  is  related  by  Matthew  Paris  and  Hoveden.oQ  whose  authority. 
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probably,  it  was  added  b;  the  Herald  to  Us  oollectioD  of  precedent*. 
BromptOD  and  En/ghtou  record  only  the  solemn  concoarse  of  king!  and 
prelatas  bj  which  Uie  obsequiei  of  St.  Hugh  were  attended. 

9ntiquttir](  anil  SBorU  of  3rt  er^fbUctr. 

Bj  the  CAKBKmflB  Antiquabuk  Socibtt,  through  H&.  Babinoton. — A 
broQEe  celt  of  the  limple  wedge-shape  type,  flat,  without  lateral  flanges. 
It  was  fonnd  at  Duxford,  Cambridgeshire,  and  was  presented  to  the  Museum 
of  the  Society  by  C.  Thorahlll,  Esq.  —  Two  masBive  iron  fetter-locks, 
recently  found  in  a  grarel-pit  at  Bottisbam,  near  Cambridge,  at  a  consider- 
able depth.  They  were  considered  aa  bearing  some  resemblance  in  fashion 
to  padlocks  of  iron,  supposed  to  be  of  Anglo-Roman  construction. 

Mb.  Bsbibgtok  presented  also  impresuooa  from  an  engraring  recently 
prepared  under  his.  direction,  and  euubiting  the  Roman  roads  traversing 
C  ambridgeshire. 

By  Hb.  EiCFSON. — A  Romano-British  vase,  of  dark-coloured  coarse  ware, 
with  one  handle ;  it  was  stated  to  have  been  found  at  Bath,  near  the 
Victoria  Park  ;  also,  some  other  fictile  vessels. — A  collection  of  remarkable 
ancient  Mexican  ornaments,  of  gold,  discovered  in  or  near  the  margin  of 
the  Lake  Guativite,  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  ridge  about  eight  leagues 
from  Santo  76.  The  lake  had  been  accounted  sacred  by  the  aborigines, 
who  were  accustomed  at  certain  seasons  to  throw  into  it  treasures  and 
offerings  to  their  deities.  Numerons  precious  objects  have  there  been  found, 
some  of  which  were  in  tbe  possession  of  the  late  Duke  of  Susses.  Those 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Empson  consisted  of  small  grotesque  idob,  or  amulets,  of 
gold ;  an  interesting  ornament  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  and  some  plates, 
supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  decorations  of  the  dress  or  armour  of 
Montezuma.  A  singular  gold  idol,  or  grotesque  ornament,  of  similar 
chuwster  to  those  in  Mr.  Empson's  possession,  is  engraved  in  the  Vetusta 
Monumenta  (Vol.  v.,  plate  32). 

Mr.  Empson  exhibited  also  an  ovoid  box  of  silver  fllagree,  of  very  elegant 
workmanship,  described  as  having  been  in  the  possession  of  Horace  Walpolo, 
and  snpposed  to  have  eontoined  a  paschal  egg,  sent  by  the  Roman  Pontiff 
to  Henry  VIII.,  a  puniose  for  which,  by  its  dimension,  it  seemed  well 
adapted. — Also,  several  Oriental  weapons,  of  curious  character. 

By  Mr.  Westwooi). — A  rubbing  from  the  curions  sculptures  on  the  font 
at  Darenth,  Kent,  which  had  claimed  tbe  attention  of  several  antiquarian 
writers.  The  subjects  present  a  singular  mixture ;  they  comprise  David 
playing  on  the  harp  ; — the  baptism  of  an  infant  by  immersion  ; — a  ssgitta- 
rins  ; — a  crowned  king  holding  a  short  stoET,  surmounted  by  a  disc  ; — three 
strange  monsters  and  another  beaten  by  a  man.  Some  antiquaries  have 
regarded  these  strange  representations  as  partly  sacred  and  partly 
cabalistic,  whilst  others  trould  trace  a  symbolical  import.  Mr.  Westwood 
considered  tbe  date  of  the  oostome  to  be  the  twelfth  century.  Each  of  the 
eight  compartments  is  enclosed  by  plain  columns,  bearing  rounded  arches, 
which  spring  from  regular  Norman  capitals,  and  with  raised  ornament^ 
bosses.  The  decorative  details  are  apparently  of  tbe  Norman  time  ;  and 
Mr.  Westwood  pointed  out  especially  tiie  precise  similarity  of  design,  in 
some  of  the  foliated  tails  of  the  monsters,  to  the  foliage  of  tbe  drawings  in 
Cott.  MS.  Nero,  C.  iv.  These  sculptures  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Denne,  in 
his  remarks  on  tbe  antiquity  of  the  Church  of  Darenth,  and  its  curious 
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vaulted  chancel.*  An  eDgroviDg  of  the  font  waa  executed  for  Hr.  Thorpe's 
"  Registrum  RoEFeaBe  ;"  and  it  haa  also  been  repreaented,  with  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy,  in  the  Gentleman's  Uagazine  in  1837. 

Bf  Hr.  Edit abd  RiCHAitDSON. — A  drawing,  of  the  original  eize,  represent- 
iog  a  diminutive  coffin-slab  of  Furbeck  marble,  of  unusual  form,  being  curved, 
instead  of  square,  at  the  head.  The  dimenaiona  are, — length,  21  in.  ; 
width,  at  head,  9  in. ;  at  foot,  5}  in  thickness  3^  id  (See  woodcut.) 
The  upper  surface  was  so  decayed  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  ascer- 
taining whether  it  had  borne  a  crosa  or  other  ornament  Around  the  edge 
runs  a  curved  moulding,  of  Early  Engbsh  character  m  depth  2  in.,  and  in 


UlnUton  CnMa4lab  lad  S-.oat  CtXa  found  U  Old  Sbuttiam. 

width  I  in.  This  little  slab  had  been  recently  dug  up  in  the  churchyard  at 
Hew  Shoreham,  in  forming  a  grave  near  the  N.E.  comer.  The  sexton 
informed  Ur.  Richardson  that  remaioH  of  rubble  walling,  of  great  strength, 
Btitl  existed  in  that  part  of  the  churchyard,  at  no  great  depth,  possibly  the 
vestiges  of  a  sepulchral  chapel  or  camaria.  They  are  quite  distinct  from 
the  old  foundations  of  the  nave.  The  rounded  form  is  peculiar  :  an  eaHy 
example,  with  guilloche  ornaments,  was  found  in  Cambridge  Castle,  and  is 
represented  in  the  Archaeologio.'  Mr.  Franks  observed  that  another  eziats 
at  Loddon,  Norfolk. 
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Ficm  tha  Armory  at  Hilton  Parle,  Btafloidat 
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By  the  Rev.  Willuv  Gunner. — A  rubbing  ftvm  the  tomb  of  William 
de  Baaynge,  Prior  of  Winchester.  It  represents  acuriouB  combiDation  of  tlie 
oroaa  with  the  portraiture  of  the  deceased,  whose  mitred  head  is  seea  at 
the  top  of  the  slab,  traced  by  incised  lioea,  the  gradated  shaft  of  the  crosa 
below  it  being  in  slight  relief.  This  slab  forms  the  covering  of  a  low 
raised  tomb,  on  the  south  side,  adjacent  to  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  in 
Winchester  Cathedral.  The  wide  bevelled  edge  of  the  tomb  bears  an 
iaacription  npon  three^idee,  accurately  shown  in  the  facsimile  presented  by 
Mr.  Gunner.—*  HIC  ■  lACET  ■  WILLELMVS  •  DE  •  BASYNGE  • 
QVONDAU  •  PRIOR  •  ISTIVS  •  ECC'E  •  CVIVS  ■  ANIME  •  PROPI- 
CIET0R  ■  DEVS  •  ET  ■  QVI  ■  PRO  AIA  ■  EIV3  •  ORAVERIT  ■  III  ■ 
ANNOS  ■  C  ■  ET  ■  XLV  ■  DIES  •  INDVLGENCIE  ■  PERCIPIET.  There 
were  two  Priors  sucoessively  of  this  name  ;  the  first  resigned  m  1284,  and 
was  succeeded  by  another  William  de  Basynge,  who  died  in  1295,  and  was 
probably  the  dignitary  thus  commemorated.  The  privilege  of  using  the 
mitre,  crosier,  aud  ring,  rarely  granted  to  auy  under  the  rank  of  an  abbot, 
had  been  conferred  upon  the  Prior  of  Winchester  in  the  year  1254,  by 
Pope  Innocent  IV."  The  propriety,  therefore,  with  which  the  mitre  is 
found  in  this  sepulchral  etBgy  deserves  notice,  as  a  peculiarity  of  uncommon 
occurrence.  It  should  be  observed  that  a  large  cinquefoil  is  introduced 
immediately  before  the  name  WILLELMVS. 

By  Mb.  William  F.  Verhon. — A  roudocbe  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  a 
very  rare  description.  (Seethe  accompanying  represeutations.)  It  ia  formed 
of  several  layers  of  strong  leather,  well  compacted  together 
by  brass  rivets,  which  pass  through  concentric  iron  bands, 
seven  in  number,  on  the  face  of  the  shield.  These  circles 
of  metal  (measuring  in  width  from  ^  in.  to  -]i^  in.)  are 
placed  at  a  little  distance  apart,  the  intervening  spaces 
being  about  -^  in.  The  shield  is  slightly  concave,  on  the 
exterior  side  ;  it  has  a  central  tanbo,  to  which  is  affixed 
a  spike,  2i  in.  long.  The  cavity  formed  by  this  boss 
•erved  to  protect  the  hand,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
annexed  representations.      This  kind  of  defence  was    ponderous :    this 


specimen  weighs  4  lb.  13  oz.  Its  diameter  is  16i  in.  A  similar  buckler, 
found  on  the  Battle-field  near  Shrewsbury,  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Alnwick  Castle.' 

■  This  curious  tomb,  which  has  ^ro-      Cutts  in  his  Hanual  of  Cross-slabs,  pbte 
bably  been  remoTed   from    its   original      ''' 
pogitloii,  has  boen  described  by  Goagh,  in 
his  Sep.  MoQUm. ;  and  a  repreaentatioii, 
deficient  in  accuracy,  ii  given  by  Mr. 
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Bj  Mr.  Edward  Hoarb,  Local  Secretary  at  Cork. — Representations  of 
tiro  singular  relics,  discovered  in  Ireland,  ooloored,  in  order  to  show  their 
trae  appearance,  and  the  brilliant  hnesand  arraDgement  of  the  fictitious  gems 
wiUi  wbich  they  are  richly  carred.  These  objects  had  been  noticed  in  a 
communication  by  l£r.  Lindsay  to  the  Gentleman's  Uagszine,  in  1844,  one 
of  tfaem  being  then  in  his  possession,  the  other  ia  the  Museum  of  the  late 
Ur.  Anthony,  of  Piltown.  They  are  in  the  form  of  a  large  caterpillar, 
about  4  inches  in  length,  of  ulrer.  set  with  peces  tS  gisss,  the  prevalent 
colours  being  yellow  and  green,  with  a  dark  blue  band  on  each  side,  and 
a  red  band,  on  one,  along  the  back.  They  have  been  supposed  to  be  amulets, 
fabricated  with  some  notion  of  preservative  virtue  against  the  eonae,  or 
mumun,  a  caterpillar  of  like  form,  supposed  by  the  Irish  peasantry  to  be 
hurtful  to  their  cattle.  The  workmanship  bears  some  resemblance  to  that 
of  Oriental  ornameota  ;  Mr.  Hoare  considers  them  to  be  of  late  medieval  dale. 


SiB  JoHH  BoiLEAtr,  Bart.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chiur. 

His  Grace  tbx  Ddxe  of  NoRTHUMBERLAin)  communicated  the  following 
partioolars  relative  to  the  Egyptian  relics  exhibited  at  the  previous  meeting. 
Mr.  Edmund  Hopkinson,  in  whose  possession  they  were,  had  informed  him 
that  upon  inquiry  he  found  that  they  were  discovered,  with  various  Roman 
remains,  coins,  keys,  clasps,  kc,  on  the  supposed  ute  of  the  ancient 
Gtemtm,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Gloncestcr,  They  were  found,  about 
twenty  years  since,  by  a  person  named  Sims,  in  a  bed  of  gravel  which  he 
dug  for  sale  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  were  purchased  from  him  by 
Mr.  Bonner,  of  Gloucester,  from  whom  they  had  come  into  Mr.  Hopkinson'a 
possession,  with  various  relics  of  Roman  character,  found  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Kopkinson  added,  that  ho  had  been  assured  by  a  frieod  resident  in 
Gloucester,  and  conversant  with  matters  of  antiquity,  that  similar  objects 
had  been  found  near  the  same  locality,  on  other  occasions ;  and  that  he 
had  supposed  tbem  to  be  Roman  imitations,  possibly,  or  brought  over  by 
Roman  soldiers  who  had  served  in  Egypt.  Without  attempting  to  afiirm 
die  fact  as  thus  stated,  but  which  has  been  much  ceJled  in  question,  it  may 
cerbunly  appear  by  no  means  improbsble  that  some  Egyptian  relics  should 
have  thus  been  introduced  into  this  country  in  Roman  £mes.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  instance  of  such  discoveiy  on  record,  with  the  exception  of 
the  scorabteus  (of  bronse  ?)  dug  up  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  and  exhibited  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  1792,  by  Ur.  Deacon.  It  was  found  with  a 
piece  of  red  fictile  ware,  probably  a  pat«ra  or  dish  of  "  Samian,"  and  a 
gold  coin,  at  a  considerable  depth.  It  is  not  known  where  this  relic  now 
exists.     A  representation  is  given  in  the  Arcbieologia.' 

The  relics  commnnicated  to  his  Grace  by  Ur.  Hopkinson  conust  of  a 
little  figure  of  green  porcelain,  representing  the  divinity  Ftah,  or  Osiris 
(Vulcan) ;  a  figure  of  lapis  lazuli,  representing  Keith,  wearing  the  crown 
of  the  tower  world  i  Isis,  having  on  her  head  her  throne ;  a  little  figure  of 
porcelain  ;  a  small  figure  of  a  cat  of  blue  porcelain  ;  three  scarabiei,  two  of 
them  sepulchral,  apparently  of  calcareous  stone  and  burnt  bas^t ;  the  third 


>  Ardmlogis,  toI.  xi.,  PI.  XIX.,  p.  430. 
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of  stone,  coated  with  greeo  enamel,  aoems  lo  have  been  the  setting  of  aring, 
and  betu-B  on  the  reTerso  the  name  of  the  god  Amen  ra.^ 

Sir  Jobk  Boileah  communicated  the  following  accotint  of  his  recent 
examination  of  eome  Roman  remuns  in  Hampshire. 

"  On  the  2nd  April,  1850, 1  went  to  Redenham,  six  miles  from  Andorer, 
the  seat  of  Sir  John  Pollen,  Bart.,  and,  remembering  that  last  year  I 
had  seen,  about  a  mile  north  of  his  house,  in  a  field  ou  the  height,  manj 
fragments  of  Roman  bricks  and  tilea,  and  also  tessers,  such  as  were  used 
in  pavements,  I  ascertained  from  Sir  John  Pollen  the  following  informa- 
tion: — About  the  jear  1830  he  first  particularly  noticed  such  remains, 
and  became  convinced  that  some  Roman  vestiges  must  be  near  ;  he  there- 
fore employed  men  to  dig  on  the  spot  adjoining  the  north  hedge  of  the 
field,  at  the  east  corner.  "Here,"eaya  Sir  John,  "I  hitnpon  the  hypocaust 
of  some  andent  building.     There  were  steps  of  brick  earth  down  to  it,  the 


roof  was  supported  by  circular  bricks  imposed  cue  upon  another  to  form 
a  sort  of  columns,  which  supported  a  floor  of  plaster,  about  5  inches  thick, 
with  scrolls  of  green  and  red  at  the  corners:  the  floor,  however,  had  fallen 
in,  and  was  broken  into  small  pieces.  The  flue  was  at  the  south-east  comer, 
compoaed  also  of  brick  earth,  abont  8  inches  square,  but  broken,  and  the 
inside  filled  with  soot.  We  fonnd  here,  also,  quantities  of  oyster  and  muscle 
shells,  with  small  bones  of  animals.  Some  of  the  pavements  were  of  red 
brick,  and  some  white,  of  a  sort  of  calcined  chalk ;  the  latter  were 
covered  over  carefully  with  a  sort  of  stony  slate,  in  form  triangular,  wiih 
nails,  very  broad  in  the  head,  sticking  in  at  the  angle  {apex?) — no  doubt, 
these  composed  the  roofing  of  the  building.  We  only  found  one  coin,  of 
tho  largest  brass,  I  think  of  Constantine,  but  I  have  mislaid  it;  and  a  sort 
of  vase  or  um  of  black  pottery." 

The  next  morning,  encouraged  by  these  previous  discoveries,  Mr.  Charles 
Long  and  I  proceeded  to  the  field  and  saw  the  spot  where  the  diggings  had 
been  made  and  the  hypocaust  found  ;  but  every  thing  bad  been  conveyed 

'  Wg  at  informed  by  Mr.  Bonomi,  Ibil,  of  Ibc  ulail  iiicoitTf  cf  (b«  objfcti  iboT« 

u  It  ii  ■ffimiHl,  Egjptka  relio  hive  been  dacribed,  u  hiTing   occurred  with  RoDmn 

fannd  in  toinba  in  BpiiD  ud  otber  put*  of  rrDwiu  in  Olonccitcnfaire,  hu  been  marb 

Europe.    It  nmit  b«  obKrred  Ihkl  Ibe  ftet  eolled  in  qnealion. 
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awAy  bjtho  pe&raotr;,  since  1830,  and  the  site  only  appeared  &  hollow 
filled  with  large  flints  and  a  few  fragments  of  tile,  and  some  tessers.  Still  we 
felt  diapoaed  to  make  further  excaT&tioiu,  and  immediately  decided  on  patting 
four  able  men  to  work  corefoll;  to  the  immediate  Bonth  of  the  hypocauat, 
conjecturing  that  if  more  building  existed  it  would  be  to  a  sunny  exposure. 
The  next  day,  the  4th  April,  the  men  began  early,  and  by  the  afteraoon 
of  the  5th  we  bad  lud  bare  long  lines  of  flint  wall,  enclosing  four  oblong 
apoces,  apparently  having  formed  two  small  rooms,  17x13  ft.  each;  and 
two  passagea,  6x17  ft.  each.  The  passage  to  the  eaat  was  hollow  in 
the  whole  length  of  its  centre  (concave),  apparently  having  fallen  in  from 
the  sides,  bnt  the  pavement  httle  disturbed  by  it.  The  plan  we  pursued 
was,  when  we  hit  on  a  bit  of  flint  wall,  to  follow  it  and  clear  it  out 
completely,  and  then  clear  the  spaces  included  by  these  waits.  The  rooms 
and  passages  had  portions  of  their  pavement  remwning,  composed  of  small 
square  teBserte  of  white  or  red  colour,  of  rude  work,  without  border  or 
flgure.  It  is  possible,  from  two-thirds  of  the  pavement  of  the  two  rooms 
having  been  removed,  that  there  may  have  been  in  the  now  vacant  parts 
a  better  sort  of  pattern,  or  finer  work  ;  hat  I  doubt  this,  as  there  u  no 
symptom  of  such  work  at  the  north  aide,  which  is  well  preserved. 

We  found  neither  coins  nor  pottery,  nor  any  object  of  interest,  excepting 
the  fragment  of  an  um,  some  nails,  ezcellent  mortar,  and  the  tesserte, 
and  fragments  of  the  stony  slate  alluded  to  by  Sir  i.  Pollen,  as  probably 
composing  the  roof.  This  substance  is  not  found  anywhere  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.  Dr.  Uantell  states  that  it  is  the  Freshwater  limestone  of 
the  Wealden  formation.  The  way  the  floor  was  laid  showed  great  care ; 
the  soil  having  been  removed  till  the  workmen  reached  either  a  solid  chalk 
or  stiff  clay,  and  then  concrete  was  laid  on,  to  the  height  reqnired,  to  make 
the  level  for  the  tessere,  thus  guaraateeing  the  inhabitants  from  all  damp 
exhalations.  The  atone  walls  only  remained  about  S  inches  above  the 
pavements ;  they  were  set  in  strong  mortar. 

On  the  6th,  in  the  morning,  we  still  continued  our  diggings,  so  as  to  lay 
hare  a  continuation  east  and  west  of  the  long  north  wall,  but  found  no  more 
rooms  or  pavement.  I  was  then  obliged  to  leave  for  London,  and  I 
understand  the  works  ceased;  but  the  following  day  (Sunday,  the  7th) 
troops  of  boys  and  peasantry  assembled  on  the  spot,  and  carried  away  and 
picked  oat  the  tessern,  which  probably  induced  Sir  John  Pollen  not  to  con- 
tinue digging.  I  have  since  learned  from  Sir  John  that  he  is  aware  of  nome- 
roua  remains  in  his  neighbourhood.  The  beautiM  specimen  of  pavement 
at  Thmxton  is  distant  only  about  three  miles  from  the  Bpot.  Another, 
which  has  never  been  more  than  partially  opened,  on  Hr.  Best's  esiate,  in 
the  parish  of  Abbots-Anne  ;  and  he  ad<^,-  "  I  have  been  told  there  ia  one 
at  Clonrille,"  (all  these  are  places  in  the  vicinity,)  "but  this  I  never  saw." 
He  has  also  supplied  me  with  a  fragment,  the  lower  portion  of  a  red  vase, 
dug  up  at  the  west  bridge  of  his  own  park,  evidently  Roman  ;  and  some 
horns,  and  fragments  of  pottery,  from  Privet  Wood,  in  the  park  itself. 

The  vicinity  of  all  the  places  which  have  been  mentioned,  to  the  great 
Roman  KoaA  leading  from  Old  Sarum  to  Silchester,  seems  sufficiently 
to  account  for  their  locality,  and  suggests  that  they  are  Roman. 

Perhaps  some  person  who  has  studied  the  Roman  roads  and  stations, 
accurately,  of  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire,  may  know  whether  the  long 
nearly  steaight  line  of  rood,  to  be  traced  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  from 
Marlborough  through  Savemake  Forest,  in  a  south-east  direction,  although 
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a  little  lost  near  Fosburj,  but  then  uniDterruptedl^  cootinuing  by  Andover 
to  WincheBter,  iros  &lu>  a  Roman  conBtruction,  uniting  the  northern  and 
Bonthern  parta  of  thia  diviaion  of  the  country.  If  so,  it  would  account 
BtiU  more  for  the  frequent  indications  of  Roman  occupation  which  have 
been  obaerred.  Pew  hare,  I  imagine,  yet  been  investigated,  and  1 
believe  that  this  tract  of  England  would  amply  repay  the  atadeot  or 
amateur  seeking  to  aaoertain  how  thickly  the  Romans  eBtablished  them- 
selves in  spots  intermediate  to  their  great  stations — as  permanent  inha- 
bitants—and what  were  the  size  and  style  of  the  habitations  they  occupied. 

The  Rey,  C.  W.  Binobaic  gave  a  notice  of  the  discovery 
of  a  singular  iustrument  of  bronze,  recently  dug  up  in  exca- 
vating for  the  foundation  of  a  houae  at  Dorchester,  not  far 
from  what  ia  usually  considered  to  be  its  Roman  wall.  He 
brought  the  object  for  examination.  (See  the  annexed 
representation  ;  half  original  size.)  It  is  a  pair  of  forceps, 
of  unknown  use,  formed  of  bronze,  well-encrusted  with  patina, 
the  length  about  9  inches.  The  delicate  perfection  of  their 
construction  and  the  fine  dentated  edges  of 
the  valves,  appear  to  indicate  that  it  is 
an  instrument  of  surgical  use.  It  had  been 
regarded  by  some  antiquaries  as  destined  to 
trim  the  wick  of  a  Rwnan  lamp,  being  well 
adapted  to  draw  it  out,  or  serve  as  a  pair  of 
snuffers  to  remove  the  fungi.-  Hr.  Aoldjo 
observed,  that  a  pair  of  bronze  forceps,  wiih 
the  extremities  dentated,  had  been  found  at 
Uerculaneum,  and  are  now  preserved  in  the 
Muaeo  Borbonico.  The  eitremities  differ  in  form,  being 
pointed  and  recurved,  one  of  them  concave,  tho  other  convex  ; 
tbey  are  armed  with  teeth,  which  fit  into  each  other  ;  the  in- 
tention seems  to  have  been  analogous  to  that  of  the  object 
exhibited  by  Or.  Bingham.  The  length  ia  7  inches  8^  lines, 
Neapolitan  measure.  (Uus.  Borb.,  vol.  xiv.,  pi.  36.)  The 
Italian  antiquary  Vulpes  supposes  that  they  were  used  to 
extract  fragments  of  bone,  arrow-heads,  &c.,  from  wounds,  or 
to  take  op  arteries :  ho  considers  them  to  be  umitar  to  the 
inatrument  described  by  Celsus  (Do  Medicina,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  4) 
and  Oalen, — lAte  ottraga.  The  form  of  the  forceps  for  trimming 
the  lamp  is  different  from  this. — Ur.  Bingham  exhibited  also 
an  interesting  specimen  of  Kimmeridge  coal,  partly  fashioned 
into  an  armlet,  and  exhibiting  distinct  marka  of  the  lathe. 

Ub.  W.  Wthhb  Ffodlkbb  read  a  very  intereating  memoir 
OQ  the  recent  examination  of  a  barrow,  at  Gorsedd  Wen,  in  the  parish 
of  Llangollen,  county  of  Denbigh.     This  tumulua  measures  26  yards  in 
diameter,  and  6  feet  in  height ;  it  is  bell-shaped,  or,  more  strictly,  ia, 
what  Sir  R.  Hoare  called,  a  "  broad  barrow." 

It  is  situated  on  the  apex  of  an  eminence,  forming  part  of  a  farm  in 
the  county  of  Denbigh,  (»lled  Gorsedd,  then  belonging  to  F.  R.  West, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  about  two  miles  west  of  the  village  of  Syllattyn,  Offa's  Dyke  ; 
travening  in  a  direction  from  north-east  to  south-west ;  there  defining  the 
bounds  of  England,  and  Wales  lies  about  150  yarda  to  the  south-east  of  it; 
the  river  Uorlas,  now  a  triokling  rill,  rising  about  150  yarda  to  the  north- 
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ve«t,  flows  post  it  eaetward,  down  ft  deep  rsTiae  called  Craignftnt ;  and 
rather  further  off  to  the  DOrth-weBt  is  a  place  called  "  Tyo-j-rhjd,"  near 
the  banks  of  this  river,  which  signifles — "  the  house  on  or  of  the  Ford." 
The  position  of  tlie  tumulus,  with  reference  to  this  river,  as  well  as  its  local 
conuexion  with  the  farm  already  named,  called  Gorsedd  Wen,  afforded 
ground  for  belief  that  it  might  be  the  tomb  of  Gwen,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Lljwarch  Ueu,  Frince  of  the  Cambrian  Britons,  during  the  slith  century. 

The  farm  Qorsedd  then  is  identified  with  a  place  called,  in  one  of  the 
poems  of  Llywarch  Hen,  {whose  posthumous  renown  is  greater  as  a  poet 
than  as  a  sovereign,)  Gorsedd  Gorwynnion ;  while,  in  another  of  his  poems, 
"  An  elegy  on  his  old  age,"  the  death  of  his  son,  on  the  Ford  of  the 
Morias,  is  passiooately  described. 

The  investigation  commenced  on  the  5th  of  Uarch,  by  cutting  a  trench 
from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east  across  it ;  the  party  consisted  of 
Hr.  W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  President  of  the  Cambrian  Archieologioal  Associ- 
ation ;  Rev.  R.  Williams  ;  Mr.  Dawes  ;  and  Ur.  Smith,  agent  to  Mr.  West. 

The  enter  covering,  to  the  depth  of  IS  inches,  consisted  of  sward  and 
soil,  in  which  were  found,  at  a  few  inches  beneath  the  sward,  on  the  south- 
east side,  pieces  of  slate  laid  horizontally,  as  if  for  a  covering  ;  but,  as  no 
slate  was  found  on  the  other  sides  of  the  tumulus,  their  presence  on  the 
south-east  might  have  resulted  from  accident ;  there  is,  however,  no  slate 
in  the  neighbourhood.  After  cutting  through  the  soil  there  appeared  large 
boulder,  or  pebble  stones,  among  which  were  found  wood-ashes,  and  occa- 
sionally pieces  of  burnt  stone :  the  outermost  stones  on  the  north-west  were 
much  larger  than  those  nearer  the  centre. 

When  commencing  the  trench  on  the  S.E.,  there  was  found,  next  to 
the  floor,  a  layer  of  wood-ashes  and  burnt  soil,  to  the  depth  of  several 
inches,  whence  it  was  inferred  that  this  was  the  site  of  a  funeral  fire.  The 
interior  of  the  tnmnlus  was  a  cairn,  formed  of  lime-sand,  grist,  and  other 
stone,  with  which  much  charcoal  was  intermixed,  the  outermost  stones  being 
the  largest ;  the  interior  cousisting  of  smaller  stones,  scarcely  larger  than 
the  broken  stone  now  used  for  repairing  roads. 

Beneath  the  cairn  was  a  structure  of  clay  with  which  a  quantity  of 
charcoal  and  some  small  stone  were  mixed.  It  was  3  or  4  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  evinced  extraordinary  tenacity,  resembling  in  colour  and  sub- 
stance, as  the  workmen  not  inaptly  suggested,  "cart-wheel  grease." 

Beneath  the  stratum,  about  the  centre  of  the  cafm,  appeared  the 
deposit,  the  remtuns  of  a  skeleton,  measuring  in  nta  6  feet  2  inches,  which 
had  been  laid  at  length  on  its  back  in  a  shallow  grave,  about  18  inches 
deep,  cut  in  the  lime  rock,  here  appearing  at  the  original  surface.  The 
right-arm  was  folded  over  the  breast ;  and  just  where  the  hand  would  have 
come,  over  the  left  broast,  was  found  a  bronse  dagger-blade,  the  ptunt  of 
which  was  broken  off.  The  clay  was  tightly  rammed  about  the  bones,  and 
was  quite  blackened  by  the  intermixture  of  charcoal  with  it. 

Besides  the  skeleton,  were  found,  within  5  or  6  feet  to  the  south-east  of  it, 
beneath  some  lai^  stones,  each  of  which  required  the  united  strength  of 
three  men  to  lift,  the  bones  and  teeth  of  some  animals  ;  and  in  the  cairn, 
about  \5  inches  ahow  and  over  the  skeleton,  lay  a  piece  of  iron,  which 
Mr.  Wynne  has  supposed  to  be  part  of  a  sword  or  dagger  blade  near  the 
hilt.     Near  the  same  spot  was  noticed  a  piece  of  iron,  apparently  a  rivet. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  charcoal  was  traced  tbroughont  the 
grave,  and  indeed  the  whole  cairn,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fire  was 
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contemporaDeons  with  the  interment ;  Tet,  eingular  as  it  may  appear, 
Ur.  Qiiekeit,  on  examining  a  portion  of  Uie  skull,  witii  ashes  adhering  to 
it,  and  of  the  fore-arm  And  the  animal  bones,  said,  that  neither  had  been 
bonit.  From  the  fore-arm  bone,  and  before  he  was  aware  of  the  measure- 
ment of  the  skeleton  tn  situ,  he  judged  the  height  of  the  deceased  to  have 
been  about  6  feet  7  inches  ;  which  agrees  remarkably  with  the  measure- 
ment already  giren,  which  was  made  from  the  top  of  the  skull  to  the  anile- 
joint  only.  He  guessed  the  age  to  hare  been  between  forty  and  fifty  years. 
The  animal  bones  were  those  of  sheep  and  deer. 

"  In  writing  hereafter  more  fully  on  this  subject  (Mr.  Ffoulkes  obserred), 
I  shall  show,  that,  on  comparing  the  Btruotnre  of  tiiis  tumulus,  and  the 
mode  of  interment,  with  various  passages  of  Lljwaroh  Hen's  Poems,  there 
is  much  that  is  worthy  of  attention.  For  the  present,  pursuing  the  subject 
from  what  I  have  already  premised,  such  being  the  nature  of  our  dis- 
coveries, the  stnictnre  of  the  tnmulns  and  the  mode  of  interment  afford  a 
presumption  that  the  tumulus  belongs  to  a  comparatively  late  period  ; 
hence  it  would  be  no  inconsistency  to  suppose  tbat  the  warrior  entombed 
beneath  it  fell  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  Then,  turning  to 
Welsh  history,  we  find  dates  which  prove  that  Qwen  must  hare  fulen 
before  the  year  a.d.  5i6 — (for  Llywarch  Hen,  his  father,  who  outlived  all 
his  sons,  died  in  tliat  year)— and  probably  subsequent  to  the  year  a.d.  £30; 
and,  taking  into  consideration  the  historic  fact  that  Gwen  fell  at  the  Ford 
of  the  Morlas,  the  position  of  this  tumulus  within  ISO  yards  of  that  river, 
the  name  of  the  neighbouring  form  "Tyn-y-rhyd,"  the  probability  that 
Gwen  would  be  buried  near  to  where  he  fell,  the  coincidence  between  the 
dates  ascertained  from  history  and  the  evidence  of  time  derived  from  the 
character  both  of  these  discoveries  and  of  the  tumulus  itself,  the  fact  that  no 
other  tumulus  of  similar  character  exists  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Uorlas, 
the  local  name  of  the  site  of  the  tumulus,  "  Gorsedd  Wen,"  and  its  asso- 
ciations, surely  there  appears  ground  for  believing  that  this  tumulus  is  the 
tomb  of  Gwen,  the  son  of  Llywarch  Hen." 

This  tumulus,  and  its  claims  to  be  the  tomb  of  Gwen,  will  be  more  fully 
discussed  in  the  September  Number  of  the  Archteologia  Cambrensis, 

Mb.  Winston  exhibited  a  series  of  specimens  of  ancient  ruby  glass,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
also  several  pieces  of  modem  ruby  glass  ;  and  drawings  of  sections  of  the 
glass  as  seen  through  a  microscope. 

The  result  of  Hr.  Winston's  obseirstjoos  was,  that  the  manufacture  of 
all  the  ancient  ruby  glass  was  substantially  the  some  ;  that  the  colouring 
matter  was  principaUy  oxide  of  copper,  as  stated  In  the  "  Uappte  Clavicula,  ' 
by  Eraclius  de  Artibus  Romanorum,  and  other  writers  ;  and  that  the  glass 
was  blown  ;  but  that,  in  course  of  time,  the  manufacture  varied  somewhat 
in  its  method.  That  the  greatest  change  took  place  about  1380,  after 
which  time  the  glass  was  almost  always  smoothly  coloured,  whereas  pre- 
viously its  colour  was  in  general  streaky  and  uneven.  That  this  change 
in  the  manufacture  took  place  precisely  at  the  period  when  glass  paintings 
were  becoming  less  mosuo  and  more  pictorial  in  character.  That  it  was 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  coincidence,  or  to  suppose  that  it 
was  accidental.  A  minute  examination  of  certain  pieces  of  modem  ruby 
glass,  which,  by  reason  of  an  accident  in  the  manufacture,  exhibited  the 
colour  streaky  and  uneven,  somewbat  after  the  manner  of  the  mby  glass 
previously  to  1380,  had  convinced  Mr.  Winston  of  the  substantial  identity 
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of  the  modem  mannfaoture  with  the  ancieot ;  aotwithatctnding  the  totj 
great  difference  io  appearance  that  existed  betneen  the  modem  rubj  glass 
and  the  ancient  of  that  early  period.  It  appears  uselesB  to  copj  Early 
English  windows  so  long  as  this  difference  between  the  modem  and  ancient 
ruby  glass  existed.  In  proof  of  this,  Ur.  Winston  referred,  without 
making  any  exception,  to  the  modem  windows  placed,  within  the  last  few 
years,  in  £ly  Cathedral.  In  conclusion,  Hr.  Winston  called  attention  to  a 
piece  of  modem  mby  glass,  mode  by  blowing,  in  eipresa  imitation  of  some 
ancient  glass  of  the  thirteenth  and  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  ceotuiy,  in 
March  last,  by  Mr.  Hartley  of  Newcastle,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr,  Ward,  tho 
glass  painter.  This  was,  as  Mr.  Winston  believed,  the  first  instance  of  such 
an  imitation ;  and  although  the  glass  produced  was  not  identical  with  the 
original  mode),  jet  it  certainly  came  nearer  to  it  than  any  other  substitute. 
Thb  Ret.  Williau  Bikb  gave  the  following  account  of  an  ancient 
turaolus  near  Monmouth. — On  the  north-west  ude  of  Dixton  Church,  in  a 
field  adjoining  the  tumpihe-rood,  is  a  monad  of  rather  large  dimensions, 
measuring  from  north  to  south  114  feet ;  from  east  to  west,  142  feet  ;  in 
circumference,  (taken  along  the  middle  of  the  diteh,)  420  feet,  and  in 
hdght  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  about  7  feet.  In  the  map  in  Coxe'e 
History  of  Monmouth  shire  it  is  marked  as  a  camp  ;  in  the  town  of 
Monmouth  the  field  in  which  it  stands  is  known  as  "  the  Camp-field," 
but  as  "  Clapper's"  in  the  m^  of  the  estate.  The  local  tradition  is  that 
the  mound  was  occupied  as  a  battery  by  Cromw^  On  Aug.  17tfa,  1849, 
Mr.  Dyke,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  William  Oakley  and  the  Ber.  John 
Wilson,  with  the  kind  permission  of  Miss  Griffin,  the  proprietor,  and 
Mr.  Humphreys  the  tenant,  commenced  an  examinaricn  by  opening  a 
trench,  about  two-thirds  of  the  height  on  the  south-east  side.  At  about 
three  feet  deep  they  met  with  fragments  of  Roman  pottery  and  a  small 
piece  of  iron,  A  few  inches  deeper,  on  a  layer  of  burnt  wood  and  ashes, 
in  diickneas  from  one  to  three  inches,  were  found  a  piece  of  iron  three 
inches,  and  an  iron  stud  of  one  inch  in  length.  The  ashes  were  lying  on 
a  rough  bed  of  atones  and  iron  slag,  whidi  seemed  to  hare  been  disposed 
on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground  as  a  floor  of  the  funeral  pile.  The 
pottery  was  of  various  thicknesses  and  degrees  of  hardness,  and  exhibited 
very  different  applications  of  art  and  skill  in  attempering  it.  Some  pieces 
were  thick,  dark,  and  rough  ;  some  thin,  red,  and  more  or  less  glazed ;  one 
glazed  piece,  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide,  and  of  a  greenish  hue,  has 
indented  edges,  and  may  have  formed  part  of  a  handle  of  a  vessel.  All 
the  pottery  is  tnmed  in  a  lathe,  and  with  few  exceptions  well  burnt  in  the 
fire  ;  one  small  piece  is  of  that  bright  red  ware  called  '■  Samion." 
Following  the  ashes  towards  the  centre  of  the  mound,  on  the  surface  a 
number  of  stones  set  on  edge  was  found,  and  on  opportunity  afforded  of 
examioing  the  mode  of  construction.  On  the  ashes  lying  on  the  orif^al 
surface  of  the  soil,  the  upper  surface  of  what  is  now  the  trench  was 
regnlarly  disposed  to  the  thickness  of  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  of  red  clay, 
on  this  was  a  layer  of  darker  mould  about  six  inches,  and  above  this  a  keeu 
gravel,  making  (of  the  artificially  raised  soil]  six  feet  in  the  centre,  and 
three  where  the  excavation  commenced.  Slightly  to  the  west  of  the  centre 
of  the  mound  the  ashes  were  found  to  cease;  and  as  their  thickness  was 
greater  towards  the  east,  they  were  traced  in  that  direction  for  twenty  feet 
from  the  extreme  westerly  point  of  excavation.  In  this  part  were  found 
considerable  portions  of  broken  potteiy,  bones  of  birds,  an  iron  blade  three 
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incheB  long,  with  the  bone  haft  in  wliich  it  had  been  fixed  by  an  iron  tang 
paming  through  the  entire  length  of  the  haft ;  another  pece  of  iron  eight 
incheH  long,  with  »  projection  on  each  side,  hat  not  opposite  each  other  ;  a 
comb  composed  of  three  pieces  of  bone,  joined  by  iron  rireta  diaposed  at 
interrals  of  half  an  inch.  Here  again  tito  dirainntion  of  the  thickness  of 
the  ashes,  and  the  rapid  approach  to  the  side  of  die  mound,  intimated  the 
propriety  of  a  change  in  the  direotion  of  the  eioavation.  The  ashes  were 
again  a  goide  as  before  ;  as  they  diminiBhed  towards  the  edge  of  the  fir^ 
the  pottery  increased  in  quantity  until  both  ceased. 

A  space  of  twenty  feet  square  had  now  been  searched ;  teeth  of  deer, 
boars,  and  cattle  ;  the  bones  of  these  animals  as  well  as  those  of  birds ; 
implements  of  bone  and  iron  ;  portions  of  Roman  bricks,  tilea,  and  of  not 
less  than  forty  vessels,  as  determined  by  the  various  rims  ;  flints,  charred 
wood,  and  the  ashes  of  a  very  large  fire,  of  which  the  limits  had  been 
traced  ;  all  these  had  been  found,  and  yet  what  was  Bonght  had  not  been 
brought  to  light.  No  human  bones,  no  Bepulohrol  um  were  discovered. 
In  so  large  an  area,  of  which  only  about  twenty  feet  square  had  been 
examined,  the  precise  spot  of  the  position  of  the  person  interred  might 
easily  escape  detection  ;  but  sufficient  had  been  discovered  to  prove  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  similar  tumuli  opened  in  aifferent  parts 
of  England,  that  this  mound  is  commemorative  of  the  cremation  of  some 
Romanised  Eriton,  and  at  whose  funeral  solemnities  numerous  offerings  of 
honey,  milk,  blood,  &c.,  were  probably  made, 

Mr.  NESBm  gave  the  following  notice  of  some  curious  sepulchral 
slabs,  of  which  rubbings  were  exhibited. — One  of  them  is  in  the  church  of 
Plajden,  about  a  mile  from  Rye,  in  Sussex.  The  casks,  with  the  crossed 
mash-stick  and  fork,  tell  plunly  enough  that  it  commemorates  a  brewer; 
the  legend  is  in  Flemish,  and  appears  to  read:  "  Hier  is  hegraue  Comelis 
Zootmanns,  bidt  voer  de  liele  ;  "  i.  e.,  "  Here  is  buried  Cornelius  Zoct- 
manns,  pray  for  the  soul."  For  tho  sake  of  comparison,  Mr.  Nesbitt  also 
sent  a  rubbing  of  a  remarkable  brass,  existing  in  the  cathedral  of  Rruges, 
in  the  legend  of  which  the  same  formula  will  be  seen  to  occur.  The  uab 
is  not  dated,  but  it  seems  to  be  not  very  different  in  date  from  the  brass, 
i.e.  of  the  early  part  of  the  XVth  century.  This  last  is  one  of  the  finest 
memorials  of  its  age  now  eii?tiog.  It  represents  a  knight,  "  Maertitt 
heere  Van  der  Capclle,"  who  died  in  1452 :  he  is  in  armour,  with  an 
heraldic  tabard  ;  his  helm,  with  crest  and  lambrequins,  is  under  his  head. 
The  diapering  of  the  field,  and  the  enrichments  of  the  bordure,  are  un- 
gularly  elaborate. 

The  other  slab  is  in  the  church  of  All  Saints',  Hastings,  and  appears  to 
be  also  of  Flemish  work.  It  presents  the  broad  border  for  the  inscription, 
common  in  Flemish  slabs  and  brasses,  and  the  panels  enclosing  Bhields  at 
the  angles  correspond  most  closely  in  form  with  those  of  the  brass  at 
Bruges.  The  l^;end  was  in  low  relief;  it  is,  unfortunately,  entirely 
obliterated,  excepting  the  word  "  anno." 

This  slab  is  mentioned  in  a  paper  by  Hr.  Price,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Archaeological  Association,  Vol.  II.  p>  180  ;  he  surmises  that  it  is  the  me- 
morial of  Richard  Mechynge,  of  Hastings,  whose  will,  dated  1436,  is  there 
given.  The  material  of  both  these  slabs  is  a  hard  blue-grey  marhle,  not  the 
ordinary  Sussex  marble,  but  the  carboniferous  limestone,  which  composes 
the  hills  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Li^ge  and  of  the  banks  of  the  Mouse, 
and    which  has  long  been  largely  employed  in  the  pavements  of    the 
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churches  throughout  Flanders.  The  nldb  ftt  PUyden  contftins  maay 
remaina  of  corallines,  and  of  the  Bt«iiB  of  encrinites,  ch&r&cteristic  foeaila 
of  the  carboniferauB  fonnationa ;  and  the  slab  at  HaatingB  contains  corallines 
of  the  same  species. 

Ma.  Gbetille  J.  Csbstbr  communicated  the  following  notice  of  British 
remains  discovered  in  Norfolk  : — On  Roughton  Heath,  near  Cromer,  Nor- 
folk, are  aereral  tumuli,  all  of  which  have  been  considerably  diminiBhod  in 
height,  from  the  circumBtance  of  the  heath  and  earth  adhering  to  the  roots 
beiog  from  time  to  time  pared  off  for  fuel.  On  the  28th  and  30th  of  last 
July,  I  caused  three  of  Uicse  mounds  to  be  opened.  1  first  had  a  trench 
cut  from  east  to  west,  in  a  tumuluB  called  "Rowhow  Hill;"  and  about 
tiro  feet  beloir  the  surface  there  appeared  a  deposit  of  wood-ashes  and 
charcoal,  fragments  of  which  continually  occurred,  nutil  the  workmen 
arrired  at  the  level  of  the  natural  soil,  about  five  feet  &om  the  top  of  the 
mound.  Hero,  resting  on  the  natural  ground,  we  came  upon  a  mass  of 
burnt  human  bones  carefully  pounded.  On  breaking  up  this  mass  with 
the  fingers,  we  found  imbedded  in  it  four  jet  beads.  Two  of  these  arc 
long  and  thin,  but  larger  at  the  middle  than  at  the  extremities  ;  the  other 
two  resemble  barrels  in  form.  We  then  tried  a  small  tumulus  near  the 
Cromer  and  Norwich  road.  In  this  a  few  ashes  and  bits  of  charcoal  were 
all  that  turned  up.  On  the  30th,  I  again  resumed  operations  on  a  large 
tumnlua  situate  on  the  comer  of  the  heath,  near  Roughton  Hill.  This 
mound,  round  which  traces  of  a  ditch  are  observable,  is  about  siztj-ono 
paces  in  circumference,  and,  like  the  others,  commands  a  beautiful  and 
eiteusire  view.  Through  this  I  had  a  wide  trench  dug  from  north  to 
south,  and,  as  in  the  former  instance,  small  pieces  of  charred  wood  began 
occasionally  to  occur  about  two  feet  &om  the  Surface.  About  a  foot  below 
tliis,  in  the  centre  of  the  mound,  we  discovered  a  large  round  stone,  much 
resembling  a  stone  cannon-shot ;  and  a  foot  below  we  brought  to  light 
another  large  deposit  of  charred  wood,  extending  nearly  five  feot  in  a 
westerly  direction.  This  deposit  was  about  three  feet  across,  and  seemed 
to  taper  off  to  a  point  at  either  end.  This  lay  on  the  natural  soil ;  where 
also,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  mound,  and  about  six  feet  from  tlio 
top  of  the  harrow,  we  came  upon  a  large  mass  of  burnt  bones,  pounded  like 
those  found  in  the  mound  first  explored.  We  got  this  mass  out  entire,  and 
with  great  difficulty  separated  it  with  repeated  blows  of  a  spade.  It  was 
about  three  feet  in  circamference,  and  contained  no  beads  or  other  articles. 
The  tumuli  were  all  composed  of  sand,  in  which  very  few  stones,  and  those 
only  of  small  uze,  bad  been  allowed  to  remain.  No  large  ones,  iodeed, 
appeared,  except  the  stone  ball  above  mentioned,  and  another,  also  of  a 
rounded  form.  Both  of  these  were  in  the  tumulus  last  explored.  The  ball 
might  have  been  left  there  accidentally ;  but  its  position  immediately  abovo 
the  depout  of  obarco&l  makes  that  supposition  appear  unlikely.  Might  it 
not  have  been  used  as  a  sling-stone  or  offensive  weapon  ? — a  use  for  which 
it  would  be  well  adapted  by  Its  rounded  shape.  In  having  a  cross  trench 
dug,  two  smaller  deposits  of  charred  wood  appeared, — one  at  the  north, 
and  the  other  at  the  east  side  of  the  mound ;  where  also  a  small  fragment 
of  pottery  was  discovered.  It  was  only  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  was  the  only  piece  found  during  the  excavations.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  beads,  of  precisely  similar  form,  material,  and  workmanship  to  those 
above  describ«}d  as  being  discovered  among  the  burnt  bones,  have  been 
lately  found,  with  some  other  jet  ornaments,  with  a  human  skeleton,  in 
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Sold  Biug,  found  &t  Pierse  Bridge. 


Oold  Ring,  found  at  Warkwocch. 


lold  Rmft.  found  at  Colchester.  Dear  Cortoridge, 
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Soham  Fen,  C&mbridgeBhira.  The  gkeleton  is  Buppowd  to  be  thftt  of  » 
female.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  large  nnmber  of  haEel-nuta,  turned 
black  hy  the  peaty  toil.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  fact  of  some  ioterest, 
as  seembg  to  point  out  that  two  modes  of  iutermeul — by  cremation  and  by 
bmial — were  practised  at  the  same  period. 


antCqitttM  ttrir  VBarU  of  9rt  etbOilUlt. 

Bt  the  Dowaoeb  Dcchebb  of  Cletelakd.  —  A  curiona  ring  of  pnn 
gold  [weight,  182  grains.  See  woodcut).  It  was  found  wi&  Roman 
remains  at  Pierse  Bridge  (AD  TISAM),  county  of  Durham,  where  the 
vestiges  of  a  rectangular  encampment  may  be  very  dbtinctly  traced,  as 
shown  in  the  plan  given  by  Mr.  Maclauchlan  in  the  previous  volume  of  the 
Journal.*  This  work,  on  the  northern  bank  of  toe  river  Teea,  which 
separates  Yorkshire  from  Durham,  was  evidently  intended  to  protect  the 
ford,  by  whieb  the  Roman  road  leading  from  Oataraotonium  there  commu- 
nicated with  ^e  line  progreBsing  towards  Scotland.  The  hoop,  wrought 
by  the  hammer,  is  joined  by  welding  the  extremities  together  ;  to  this  ii 
attached  an  oval  facet,  the  metal  engraved  in  intaglio,  the  impress  b^ng 
two  human  heads  retpeetant,  probably  male  and  female,  the  prototype  of 
the  numerous  "  love  seals  "  of  a  later  period,  of  which  so  many  examples 
have  been  commonicated  to  the  Institute.  The  device  on  the  ring  in  her 
Grace's  possesaion  is  somewhat  effaced,  but  evidently  represented  two 
persons  gasing  upon  each  other.  This  is  not  the  first  Romisa  example  of 
the  kind  found  in  England.  The  device  appears  on  a  ring,  apparently  of 
that  period,  found  on  Stanmore  Common,  in  1781.*  On  the  medieval 
seals  alluded  to  the  heads  are  usually  accompanied  by  the  motto,  "  Love 
me,  and  1  thee,"  to  which  also  a  counterpart  is  found  amongst  relics  of  a 
more  remote  age.  Galeotti,  in  hia  curious  iUustrations  of  the  "  Gomme 
Autiquffi  Litteratn,"  in  the  collection  of  Ficoroni,  gives  an  intaglio 
engraved  with  the  words,  "  AMO  TE  AMA  ME.'"  The  discovery  of 
this  interesting  ring  having  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  by  Mr.  Deoham,  of  Pierse  Bridge,  through  his  Grace's 
kindness,  permission  was  obtained  for  its  exhibition  to  the  Institute. 

Hia  Grace  sent,  also,  for  exhibition  a  beautiful  ring  of  pale-cotoured  gold 
(weight,  157  grains),  set  with  a  ruby-coloured  gem,  surrounded  with  filagree 
work,  the  hoop  beaded  with  small  circles,  punched,  as  on  work  of  the  Saxon 
age.  (See  woodcut.)  It  was  discovered,  about  1812,  by  a  boy  who  was 
ploughing  near  Watersfaaugh,  a  little  above  Warkwortb  Mills,  Northumber- 
land, and  found  the  ring  fixed  on  the  pinnt  of  the  ploughshare.  It  came 
into  the  possession  of  Miss  Watson,  of  Warkworth,  by  whom  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland. — Another  gold  ring,  set  with  a 
sapphire,  found,  in  1808,  at  Prudhoe  Castle :  weight,  64  grains.  It  is  of 
a  peculiar  form,  the  beazil  projecting  with  a  peak  of  considerable  height, 
surmounted  by  the  setting.  This  type  of  ring  may  be  seen  in  the  Archaeologia, 
Vol.  viii.,  pi.  30.  Bate,  XlVth  cent.  ?  In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Fitch,  at 
Norwich,  there  are  two  ringa  of  this  fashion  ;  one  of  them  remarkable  as 
being  bijid,  the  prominent  peaks  set,  one  with  a  blue,  the  oUier  with  a  red, 

*  Archool.  Jaarnol,  To).*i.,  p.SlT.    *  Cunden'i  Britunik,  edit  bj  Ooagli,  *oLi.,p.m.,  pi.  Q. 
*  FnndKi  FicoTonii  Gcmnue,  kc,  Runin,  1757,  p.  2. 
VOL.  VII.  C  C 
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atoae,  analogous  perhaps  to  the  atmvlui  bigemmetu  of  a  more  remote  age. 
■ — Auother  gold  ring,  discovered  in  January  1840,  in  a  field  called  Col- 
chester, about  a  niile  west  of  the  Boman  Htation  of  Corbridge,  Northnmber- 
land,  OD  the  north  side  of  the  Tyne,  on  the  estates  of  the  Duke.  The  site 
ia  supposed  to  be  that  ancieatl;  occupied  bj  a  Boman  town,  the  ruins  still 
reniaioing  about  18  inches  beneath  the  surface,  and  numerous  coins  of  gold 
and  other  metals  hare  been  found  at  rarious  times.  It  has  been  regarded 
bj  Horslej  and  other  writers  as  the  Corttopitwn  of  the  first  Iter,  and 
known  by  the  name  Corbnrgh  or  Corbow,  CorceBter,  CarchoBter,  &a.  This 
relic  is  not,  however,  of  the  Roman  age.  Its  date  is  probably  about  1500. 
It  is  ornamented  with  curiouslj  pierced  work,  formiug  an  inacription,  the 
meoniog  of  which  remains  unexplaiaed.  The  ring  has  unforLunately  suf- 
fered much  iujurj,  being  of  so  delicate  a  fabric.  The  accompauyiug 
representations  show  the  arrangement  of  the  letters,  and  the  size  of  the 
ring  in  its  damaged  condition  :  weight,  75  graius. — A  small  ring  of  base 
metal,  found  in  a  mountain  called  Benroi  (!),  on  the  county  Mayo  :  wught, 
21  grains.  It  bears  au  inscription  in  rudely-traced  characters,  supposed  to 
he  of  tolisraanio  import,  and  accurately  shown  in  the  aimezed  woodcuts, 
amongst  the  representations  of  these  curious  relics  submitted  to  our  readers 
with  the  kind  permission  of  his  Grace.  The  learned  Irish  archaeologist. 
Dr.  Todd,  on  examination  of  the  inscription  on  the  riug  last  described,  states 
that  the  eharacters  are  not  Irish  ;  and  cites  several  inscribed  ornaments  in 
the  rich  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  discovered  in  Ireland  ;  but 
the  legends  are  not  iutelligible  to  scholars  in  that  country.  They  may  be 
connectod  with  the  class  of  talismsnic  rings  (antmU  oertuost),  of  which 
Tarions  examples  have  been  given  in  this  J<nmuil  (Vol.  iii.,  pp.  267,  358). — 


A  flattened  bead  of  beautiful  hyaline  glass,  ornamented  with  spots  of  opaque 
blue  and  white  paste,  each  forming  a  small  spiral  on  its  surface.  It  was 
found  near  Corbridge,  Northumberland :  diameter,  about  1  inch.  Glass 
beads  of  this  kind  have  frequently  been  ascribed  to  the  Early  British  period, 
and  may  possibly  have  been  first  brought  to  these  Islands  by  traders,  for 
the  purposes  of  barter :  similar  ornaments  have  been  found  frequently  in 
Italy,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  to  be  met  with  amongst  the  relics  of 
Anglo-Roman,  as  they  certainly  are  amongst  those  of  Saxon,  times, — The 
Duke  of  Northumberland  sent  likewise  a  sketch,  representing  the  gold 
armlets  found  near  Bowes,  during  the  autumn  of  1849.  They  are  six  in 
number,  varying  in  weight,  and  in  the  extremities,  which  are  more  or  less 
dilated ;  they  were  found  in  digging  in  a  garden,  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.    Joseph   Tunstall,   of  Bowes,    Barnard  Castle,    and  remun   in  his 
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ponseuion.  Tbe  weight  of  these  rings  ia  3137  gr.,  2688  gr.,  1380  gr., 
730  gr.,  725  gr.,  and  471  gr. ;  or  together,  19  oz.  11  gr.  Although  pen- 
annular  ornaments  of  gold,  of  this  t^pe,  are  by  no  means  of  great  raritj  in 
England,  and  have  been  found  in  profuM  Torietj  in  Scotland,  it  were  much 
to  be  desired  that  tbo  entire  hoard  could  be  deposited  in  the  National 
collection.  Mr.  Tunstall,  it  has  been  stated,  at  first  demanded  the  extra' 
vagant  price  of  a  thousand  guineas,  but  it  is  beliered  that  130J.  would  now 
be  accepted  for  the  whole,  the  intrinsic  value  being  about  751,  See  notices 
of  discorerles  of  these  plain  penannuUr  armillm  in  England,  in  tbis  /oumol. 
Vol.  Ti.,  p.  59  ;  and  Sir  William  Betham's  Memoir  "  on  the  Ring  Monej 
of  the  Celts."  Trans,  of  Roy.  Irish  Acad.  Vol.  xvii.  Macculloch  has 
recorded  a  curions  instance  of  tbe  discovery  of  eighteen  such  gold  rings,  in 
one  spot,  in  Isla.  The  penannular  shape  caased  them  to  be  converted  into 
handles  for  a  chest  of  drawers,  the  finder  being  ignorant  of  their  value.' 

The  Rbv.  J,  W.  Hbwett,  of  St.  Nicholas'  College,  Shorebam,  presented 
several  rubbings  of  indents  of  brasses  and  incised  slabs,  from  the  parish 
churches  in  Cambridge.  From  St.  Clement**  Church, — an  indent  of  a 
cross,  in  the  centre  of  which  appears  to  have  been  represented  the  head  of 
the  deceased  ;  round  the  margin  the  following  inscription  :^ 

iff  ici   :   CIST  ;  YOVN  :  de  :  helysincham  :  clerk.  : 

lADIS    :    MEYRE   :    DE   :  CAVNBRIGGE  :  PAR  :  CHARITE  : 

PRiET  :  PVR  :  LVi  :  qe  [lalme  :  endormie  :  en  :  paix  : 
SERR]a  :  KARAVTE  :  lOVRS  :  DE  pardovn  :  avera  : 
Qi  MORVST  :  LA  qvynte  ;  lovR  :  de  ;  iven  :  le  :  an  : 

DE  :  GRACE  :  DE  ".  SEYGNOVR  :  MYL  TREISCENT  : 
VINGTE  :   NEVIME  1 

This  corioaa  slab  was,  in  Bloroefield's  time,  brolcen,  and  the  fragments 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the  chnrch  ;  it  is  now  put  together  in  the  central 
aisle,  thongh  entirely  covered  by  fixed  seats,  which  were  removed  in  order 
that  this  rubbing  might  be  obtained.  The  portions  of  the  inscription  within 
braelets,  now  illegible,  are  supplied  from  Cole's  MSS. 

Also,  from  St.  Clement's  Church. — The  indent  of  figures  of  a  man  in 
armour,  about  1420;  and  of  a  civilian  and  his  wife,  under  a  double  canopy, 
date  about  1410. 

From  All  Saints'  Chnrch. — The  indent  of  an  effigy  of  a  priest,  under  » 
fine  triple  canopy,  with  marginal  inscription.     Early  fifteenth  century. 

From  St.  Edward's  Church. — Portions  of  the  indent  of  a  knight  and 
lady,  about  1390  ;  and  two  later  groups  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  children. 
Early  sixteenth  century. 

From  Great  St.  Mary's. — A  curious  slab,  on  which  appears  an  incised 
cross;  in  the  centre  of  tbe  cross — IH3,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  arms, — 
N  AER— REX— IVDE— ORV.  Over  this  have  been  inserted  brass  plates, 
representing  a  man,  his  wife  and  children,  now  gone  ;  and  in  the  indent  of 
the  inscription  to  these  figures  is  a  deeper  indent  of  another  inscription, 
probably  of  earlier  date. 

'  HucuUocb,  We»ttm  laluidi,  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 
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From  Orwell,  Citmbridgeahire. — A  very  fine  iDcised  crou. 

By  Ur.  Roede  Hawkihb. — A  covered  cap  of  elegant  worktnanahip,  stated 
to  have  been  found,  with  a  paten  and  two  enamels,  in  a  stone  coffin  at  Hill 
Court,  near  Thombury,  Gloacestershire.  There  are  some  ancient  buildings, 
eonnected  witb  the  church  at  that  place,  described  as  cloistera  ;  over  these 
was  a  chamber,  the  wall  of  which  adjoining  to  the  church  falling  into  decay 
was  taken  down,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  was  discovered  a  large  stone  coffin, 
containing  a  skeleton,  which  quickly  mouldered  to  dust,  and  the  ancient 
relics  above  mentioned.  St.  Augustine's  Abbey,  at  Bristol,  had  possessions 
in  the  parish  of  Hill,  and  the  building  now  known  as  Hill  Court  is  tradi- 
tionally regarded  as  having  been  a  monastic  establishment.  The  cup  had 
been  described  as  a  chalice,  but  its  form  and  decorations  appeared  to 
indicate  a  secular  intention. 

Sib  Jakes  RxiiSAr,  Bart,  presented  to  the  Institute  a  facumile  of  gilt 
metal,  representing  a  beautiful  gold  annilla,  recently  discovered  in  tlie 
Moor  of  Rannock,  Perthshire,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Lady  Uensies. 
It  is  of  the  class  of  torc-omaments,  and  bears  much  resemblance  to  the 
gold  armlets  found  at  Largo  (Archaeol.  Journal,  vol.  vi.,  p.  53)  ;  but  the 
metal  has  more  solidity,  and  the  spiral  ribbon  has  fewer  involutions,  and  is 
somewhat  wider,  measuring  at  the  broadest  part  rather  more  than  half  an 
inch.  The  spiral  diminisbes  in  width  towards  the  extremities,  and  tfaey 
terminate  iu  blunted  hooks,  as  in  the  specttnens  above  mentioned,  forming 
the  fastening.  This  ornament  is  too  large  for  the  wrist,  and  may  have 
been  worn  ever  the  dress,  or  npon  the  upper  joint  of  the  arm. 

Mr.  Wat  took  occasion  to  call  attention  to  the  prejudice  which  mnst 
attend  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  law  of  treasure-trove.  The  society 
would  learn  with  regret,  that  in  consequence  of  the  liberal  permission  of 
Mrs.  Durham,  of  Largo  House,  that  the  precious  relics,  discovered  many 
years  since,  near  her  residence  in  Fifeshire,  should  be  brought  to  London, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Dnndas  of  Amiston,  for  exhibition  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Institute,  a  claim  had  been  made  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
in  Scotland,  requiring  that  the  treasure  should  be  ceded  to  the  crown.  A 
discussion  ensued,  in  which  several  members  present  signified  thdr  con< 
viction  that  objects  of  the  greatest  value,  in  prosecuting  the  research  into 
National  Antiquities,  must  constantly  be  condemned  to  the  crucible  by  the 
finders,  or  never  brought  forward  for  the  purposes  of  Science,  if  this  feudal 
right  were  enforced.  A  mtM'e  liberal  system  had  been  adopted  in  the  states 
of  Denmark,  with  the  most  advantageous  results  ;  and  the  peasants  con- 
stantly bronght  precious  objects  which  they  had  discovered,  and  by  which 
the  Royal  Museum  of  Antiquities  had  been  recently  much  enriched,  the 
finder  being  in  all  cases  assured  of  receiving  a  fair  price  for  the  treasnre 
which  had  fallen  in  his  way. 

The  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  strongly  expressed  in  favour  of  a  Requi- 
sition, addressed  with  the  ntmost  respect  and  consideration,  that  the  law 
of  treasure-trove  might  in  some  manner  be  so  modified,  as  to  obviate  the 
serious  obstacle  which  it  now  presents  to  the  extension  of  Archaeological 
investigations. 

By  Sib  Jobn  Boileau,  Bart. — A  beautiful  little  specimen  of  Greek 
fictile  manufacture,  a  miniature  vase  or  nnguentary,  with  two  handles,  like 
an  amphora,  the  lower  part  being  precisely  in  the  form  and  of  the  natural 
size  of  an  almond,  stated  to  have  been  one  of  the  symbols  of  the  Island  of 
J^gina,  where  this  relic  was  found  in  a  tomb,  by  £.  J.  Dawkios,  Esq., 
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Britiah  Minister  in  Oreece,  in  1828.'  Length  of  tha  Tsse,  2|  incbea. 
Beddish-coloured  w&re,  with  partial  instrous  gUie  of  dark  colour. 

B;  Ur.  Adldjo. — Several  antique  objects  of  terra  eotta,  diacovered  at 
Calvi  near  Capua,  built  on  the  ute  of  the  EtruBcan  citj  of  Catet,  celebrated 
for  its  fictile  manufacture  and  ita  wine.  Tbej  ooDBiated  of  an  antejixa,  a 
female  head,  and  on  one  side  a  hand  grasping  a  fan  or  lotus  leaf.~A 
female  mask,  for  a  performer  on  the  stage  ;  the  features  of  beautiful 
character  and  gentle  expression.  It  is  perforated  with  small  holes  at  the 
aides  and  on  the  forehead,  to  attach  it  to  the  head  of  the  actor. — A  small 
medallion,  the  face  of  a  Qorgon. — A  caricature  statuette  of  Yertumnus, — a 
Uttle  figure  bearing  a  basket  of  fruit ;  probably  a  child's  toy. — Two  pugi- 
lists ;  their  bands  armed  with  the  casttut.  These  little  figures  are  curious 
and  interesting,  as  representing  the  short  curty-haired  Nubian  boxers,  with 
the  thick  lips  and  flat  noses,  sufficiently  denoting  their  ongiu. 

By  Ur.  W.  W.  Wthnb,  President  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological 
Association, — Drawings  of  various  weapons  of  bronse,  found  in  1848-49, 
nearEbnall,  Shropshire,  with  three  palstaves  and  two  singular  objects  of 
unknown  use,  resembling  short  blunt  chisels. — Also  part  of  a  bronze  aword, 
the  point  broken  off,  a  gouge,  coated  with  bright  polished  arwgo,  and  a 
bronae  chisel,  fonnd  at  Porkington,  the  seat  of  W.  Ormsby  Gore,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  last  is  an  nncoiumon  type  ;  one  ia  figured  in  Bateman's  Antiquities  of 
Derbyshire,  p.  8.     These  relics  are  in  the  possession  of  Urs.  Onnaby  Gore. 

By  the  Hon.  Richuu)  Netillb, — A  aeries  of  rings  ;  two  of  them  found 
in  a  Koman  villa  at  Cheaterford,  1848,  one  aet  with  an  intaglio  of  blue 
paate  ;  another  of  iron,  act  with  a  red  paate,  found  in  the  Borough  Field,  at 
the  same  place  ;  —a  gold  ring,  set  with  au  intaglio,  on  ribbon  onyx,  found  in 
a  stone  sarcophagus  at  York  ;— a  silver  betrothal  ring,  parcel-gilt  (fourteenth 


century),  found  at  Chosterford  in  1845,  inscribed  ihc  sizabb,  the  hoop 
fashioned  with  clasped  hands  ;  another,  of  similar  form  (fifieenth  century), 
psrcel-gllt,  fonnd  at  Burj  St.  Edmund's— ibo  nazarbn'  rei  ivseobtu  ; — a 
ring  of  silver  gilt  (time,  Henry  VII,),  with  bevelled  facets,  engraved  with 
figures  of  aainta,  found  at  the  Borough  Field,  Chesterford ; — a  iatten  ring, 
found  in  the  Thames,  1846,  the  impress  ia  the  Virgin  and  Child  ; — another 
ring  of  Iatten — tt]f — found  in  repairing  Weston  Church,  Suffolk  ;  within  is 
inscribed,  in  ttto  inWt ; — a  gold  signet  ring,  found  at  Yorit ;  the  impress  is 
a  scutcheon  of  the  arms  of  the  Pinckney  family,  ciVca  1650  (five  fusils  in 
fease,  charged  with  a  crescent  for  difference,  within  a  bordure  engrailed ; 
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crest,  A  demi-lion  rampant); — a  gold  betrothal  ring  (serestMnth  century), 
two  hands  holding  a  croirned  heart; — a  Berjeant-at-law's  gold' ring  (aa 
supposed),  the  hoop  three'cighths  of  an  inch  in  vidih,  and  of  eqnsl  thickneaa 
— *  LEX  REQIS  PRASIDiuu  ;   it  was  found  at  WimbiBh,  Essex,  in  1847. 

By  Mrs.  Baker,  of  Stamford.  Two  rings,  one  of  them  of  gold,  stated 
to  have  been  found,  nith  the  remains  of  an  ecclesiastic,  in  a  stone  cofSn, 
near  Winchester  ;  it  bears  a  representation  of  St.  Christopher  ; — the  other 
of  silrer,  found  at  Exton,  Ruttsndsbire.  It  is  a  decade-ring,  with  10  knobs, 
and  a  central  projection  engraved  with  a  cross. 

By  T.  Lister  Parker,  Esq. — A  rubbing  from  the  singular  cross-alab, 
recently  discovered  at  Sawley  Abbey,  near  Clitheroe,  Yorkshire  ;  accom- 
panied by  a  careful  reduced  drawing,  by  the  Rev.  S,  J.  Allen,  of  Easingwotd, 
from  which  the  representation  here  given  has  been  supplied.  In  the  course 
of  the  past  autumn,  the  Earl  de  Grey  had  directed  excavations  to  be  made 
and  the  accumulated  rubbish  to  be  removed  from  the  site  of  the  abbey- 
chnrch,  disclosing  to  view  a  verj  interesting  pavement  of  decorative  tiles  in 
the  nave  and  transepts.  Two  smell  chapeis  were  found  on  the  eastern  side 
of  each  of  the  transepts,  laid  with  a  kind  of  mosaic  flooring,  the  tiles  not 
being  enriched  with  ornament,  like  those  in  the  nave,  but  of  various  forms, 
arranged  in  geometrical  designs.  In  one  of  the  transepts  was  found  a  slab, 
(here  represented),  bearing  no  inscription,  and  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
smgular  symbol,  the  intention  of  which  has  been  much  questioned.  Many 
fine  fragments  of  sculpture,  colonred  glass,  alabaater  effigies,  ornaments  of 
brass,  ii^.,  had  also  been  found.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  symbol  in 
question  may  represent  a  military  flail,  a  staff-sling,  or  a  whirl-bat,  as  the 
sword,  represented  on  the  other  side  of  tho  cross,  seems  to  indicate  clearly 
the  warlike  habits  of  the  deceased.  Mr.  Lister  Parker  communicated  a. 
letter  from  Mr.  Charles  A.  Buckler,  expresEing  his  opinion  that  this  device 
is  indicative  of  the  occupation  of  the  deceased,  as  the  sword  is  a  token  of 
his  gentle  descent.  He  conuders  it  to  be  the  notary's  penner  and  ink-hom, 
to  be  seen  on  Medieval  brasses  and  effigies,  appended  to  the  girdle.  He 
hod  noticed,  likewise,  the  same  derice  on  scutcheons  in  the  panels  of  a 
tomb  at  the  end  of  the  N.  transept  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Oxford. 
Mr.  Franks  recently  produced  an  example  from  a  church  near  Caernarvon, 
represented  in  this  Journal,  vol,  vi.,  p.  414.  It  occurs  also  on  the  memorial 
of  William  Curtcys.  notary,  Holm  Hall,  Norfolk  (Cotman).  A  beautiful 
example  of  the  penner,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Henry  VI.,  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Lister  Parker  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Curson,  jun.,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Shaw  in  his  "  Dresses  and  Decorations." 

The  ground  plan  of  Sawley  church  is  remarkable,  as  Mr.  Allen  observes, 
on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  nave, — it  is  not  half  the  length  of  the 
choir,  and  appears  to  have  hod  no  side  aisles.  In  the  chapels  above- 
mentioned,  those,  namely,  at  the  N.  and  S.  extremities  of  the  transepts, 
there  were  discovered  two  memorials  of  interest, — a  slab  with  tho  matrix 
or  indent  for  the  sepulchral  brass  of  a  priest,  and  inscribed, —  ^  Sire 
Robert  de  Clyderow  Persone  de  Wygan  gist  ycy,  dien  de  aa  alrae  eyt 
verray  mercy, — in  "  Longobardic  "  character.  The  other  is  a  slab  marked 
with  a  croes-flory,  the  head  within  a  circle,  and  the  verge  inscribed  in  black 
letter, — Hie  jacet  Magister  Will's  de  Rymyngton  sacre  pagine  professor  et 
prior  hujuB  domust  ac  quondam  cancellarius  Oxonie.  cuius  anime  propieietur 
deus.  At  the  head  of  this,  in  the  transept,  is  a  slab  with  two  crossea-flory, 
side  by  side.     These  persons,   Mr.  Allen  further  remarked,   are  of  some 
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hbtoricd  note.  Robert,  parson  of  Wygan,  baviog  been  "  out "  with 
Thomu  of  Lancaster  Bgainst  Edward  II.,  and  been  indicted  in  1324,  for 
having  sent  Au  own  son,  Adam,  with  another  horseman  and  four  footmen, 
completely  anned,  to  the  Earl's  aid  ;  and  having  totd  hia  parishiooerg  iu  a 
tenuon  that  they  were  the  Earl's  liegemen,  and  he  would  absolve  all  who 
vent  to  hta  ud.  Of  all  these  charges  ho  was  found  guilty,  and  compounded 
for  hifl  life  by  a  heavy  fine.  William  de  Rymjngton,  chancellor  of  Oxford, 
1372,  is  desciibcd  by  Anthony  Wood' as  s  man,  for  that  age,  rery  learned, 
and  an  active  opponent  of  Wicliffe. 

By  Mr.  Charles  Long.— A  rubbing  from  the  sepulchral  brass,  repre- 
senting Sir  John  Lysle,  1407,  in  Tbruiton  Chnrch,  Hants.  The  figure  is 
placed  under  a  triple  canopy,  and  is  specially  interesting  as  a  very  early 
epecimen  of  complete  armour  of  plate.  (Engraved  in  Gough's  Sep,  Uon., 
vol.  iL,  pt.  ii.,  pi.  7.  Boutell's  Monumental  Urassee.)  Mr.  Long  sent  also 
various  specimens  of  ancient  pottery,  turned  up  by  the  moles,  on  Putteuham 
Common,  about  two  hundred  yards  east  of  the  Summer  Camp,  called  Hill- 
bury,  focing  Hampton  Lodge,  westward  of  Guildford.* 

By  Mb.  Ogtavius  Moboah. — A  circnlar  pyx  of  Limoges  enamelled  work 
(cbamplev£,  thirteenth  century)  marked  with  the  letter  H.,  the  cover  of 
GOnic^  form.  Several  very  curious  specimens  of  ancient  Chinese  enamelled 
work,  upon  yellow  metal,  the  designs  chiefly  formed  by  slender  fillets 
of  metal,  composing  the  outlines,  and  resembling  the  cloisonne  work  of  the 
Byzantine  enamellers,  but  the  colours  wholly  opaque.  Some  portions 
show  the  ckampUv^  process.  Upon  one  of  Uiese  curious  Tessels  on  the 
under  side  are  some  Chinese  characters  in  relief,  produced  in  casting 
the  metal,  apparently  identical  with  the  mark  of  the  dynasty  on  Nankin 
porcelain,  from  1 426  to  1436. — Also  part  of  the  haft  of  a  dagger,  a  beautiful 
example  of  the  etched  work  of  the  armourers  of  Nuremberg,  early  sevcuteenth 
century ; — a  clasp-knife  with  haft  of  sculptured  ivory,  probably  of  Italian 
work,  of  the  same  period ;— and  two  objects  of  box-wood,  delicately 
carved. 

By  Ms.  Hailstone. — Three  Majolica  solvers,  or  fnut-dishes,  and  » 
globular  thurible  of  latten  metal,  with  the  chuns  for  suspension  complete  ; 
it  is  inscribed, — Sebastian  hvlleb  oBsaotUEa.  v.  soRHiiN.   1653. 

By  Mb.  W.  J.  Sebneabd  Shith. — A  singular  combed  bourguinot, 
formed  with  massive  scales  riveted  together;  it  is  of  enormous  weight,  and 
without  any  aperture  for  sight,  whence  it  had  been  supposed  to  be  intended 
for  torture  ;  at  the  back  of  the  head  is  a  plain  flat  crest,  like  the  comb  of 
a  bird,  springmg  from  the  nape  of  the  neck.  It  was  described  as  brought 
from  Florence.  Also  a  rare  piece  of  armour,  a  lecretum,  or  steel  frame 
used  OS  a  cap  of  fence,  being  very  ingeniously  fabricated  aud  hinged 
logether  so  as  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  on  any  sudden  emergency 
placed  in  the  crown  of  the  cap  or  hat.  Date,  sixteenth  century.  A  similar 
tecrette  was  formerly  in  the  Armory  at  the  Chateau  de  Boncberolles,  in 
Normandy. 

By  Sib  John  Pollen,  Bart. — A  key  of  gilt  metal,  length  about  8  inches ; 
it  had  been  preserved  by  his  family,  at  Redenham,  Hants,  as  a  relic  of 
interest,  although  the  origin  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  wards  are  in 
the  form  of  the  monogram  I H  S.  traversed  by  a  cross,  issuing  from  a  heart 
pierced  by  nails :  the  handle  is  marked  on  both  sides  with  a  crowned  R. 

'  Bee  ObHmtioD)  upon  Ronun  Ruda,  Ac,  (by  Mr.  Hcnrr  Long),  p.  JO. 
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The  ancestors  of  S!r  John  were  lu  posseeeioD  of  an  old  mansion  at  Andorer, 
known  u  "  the  Frioi;,"  where  James  II.  passed  a  night  on  his  retreat  from 
Salisbur;  ;  the  bed  in  which  the  king  slept  was  preserred  nutil  recent 

By  Mr.  Rohbe  Hawkins, — Three  enamelled  poTtraita,  of  French  art, 
but  disumilsr  to  the  ordinary  style  of  Limoges  work  of  the  period,  the  latter 
part  of  XVIth.  cent.  Thoy  represent  Mary,  Queen  of  England,  James  T. 
of  Scotland,  and  Damley ;  the  latter  wearing  the  order  of  St.  Michael, 
The  back-ground  of  these  portraits  is  of  a  brilliant  blue  enamel ;  the 
features  are  well  characterised. — Also,  a  beautiful  pomander,  or  perfome- 
box,  of  bUtot  gilt,  elaborately  engraved  with  ornament  of  great  elegance.  It 
has  a  ring  affiled  to  the  top,  probably  for  snapension  to  the  girdle  ;  and  on 
unscrewing  that  part,  the  globe  falls  open,  being  formed  in  sii  segments, 
around  a  central  tube,  like  the  core  of  a  fruit,  each  of  them  being  a  separate 
receptacle  for  perfume,  and  closed  by  a  sliding  lid.  This  beautiful  ornament, 
of  the  siiteenth  century,  is  the  property  of  Miss  Weeks.  A  pomander  of 
similar  fashion,  and  of  rather  earlier  date,  partly  enamelled,  is  in  the  poBses- 
sion  of  Miss  Leycester,  and  was  exhibited  in  the  Museum  formed  by  the 
Institute  at  Norwich. 

By  Mk.  Robert  Qoff. — A  casket,  mounted  with  chased  metal,  set  with 
a  series  of  medallions  of  the  kings  of  France,  in  pUlra  dura  ;  decorated 
with  enameiled  plaquet,  by  Jean  Laudin  of  Limoges,  representing  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  and  St.  Jerome  npon  the  cover  ;  and  on  the  sides,  St.  Ambrose, 
St.  Angustine,  Gregory  the  Great,  and  St.  Martin.  Date,  late  XVI  cent. 
A  statuette  of  good  German  workmanship,  of  gilt  metal,  probably  repre- 
senting the  Emperor  Masimilian,  but  placed  on  a  silver-gilt  pedestal  of 
English  work,  eridently  (^  Tory  recent  date,  and  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  EdwanI  III. 

By  Mr.  Webb. — A  tablet  of  tabernacle  work,  of  gilt  metal,  containing  a 
figure  of  the  Vir^n  and  Child,  probably  of  German  fabrication,  about  14o0. 
— An  ewer  of  decorative  ware,  probably  an  imitation  of  the  "  fayence 
Henri  II.,"'  but  with  ornaments  in  relief  glazed  in  colours,  and  in  some 
degree  analogous  to  the  mode  of  decoration  used  by  Palisay.  It  is  a 
curious  example  of  mixed  or  transitional  French  fabrication. — A  beautiful 
tittle  priming  flask,  or  touch-box,  (from  the  Debmges  collection)  of 
marqueterie  work,  the  wood  inlud  with  ivory,  metal,  and  filigree  work  ; 
XVIth  eenL  Compare  flasks  of  this  form  in  the  Goodrich  Court  Armory, 
Skelum'a  lUuiitr.,  Vol  ii.,  pi.  125. 


annual  Eonlion  Mtttint. 

Mat  lO™,  1860. 

The  Annual  London  Meeting,  for  receiring  the  Auditors'  Report,  was 
held  on  this  day,  at  the  Apartments  of  the  Institute,  Octatiob  Morqah, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Auditors  submitted  their  Report,  which,  having  been  unanimously 
adopted,  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  in  accordance  with  prescribed  usage, 
and  is  here  annexed. 

'  8h  njiraHntttiani  of  Mren]  eiqaiaitt  exunplm  anhn  wire,  il^/r^  p.  311. 
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REPOET  OP  THE  AUDITOBS. 

We,  the  Auditors  appointed  to  audit  the  Accounts  of  the 
"  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  do 
report  that  the  Treasurer  has  exhibited  to  us  an  Account 
of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the  Institute  from  the 
1st  January  to  the  3l6t  December,  1841J ;  and  that  vre  hare 
examined  the  said  account,  with  the  vouchers  in  support 
thereof,  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct ;  and  we  further 
report  that  the  following  is  an  Abstract  of  the  Receipts  and 
Expenditure  of  the  Institute,  during  the  period  aforesaid. 
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ABSntACT  or  CASH  ACCOUNT 


Baknce,  as  per  last  Audit 6!J     S     3 

Annoal  Subscriptions 5^1     6     0 

Entrance  Fees 8    8    0 

Life  Compositions 189     0    0 

Receipts,  by  sale  of  Books,  Maps,  Ac.         .  .        .       39     &     6 

Donations  for  Illustrations  and  general  purposes  .     ■      40  18    0 

Arrears  received  in  1840 89  17     0 

Receipts  (arrears  of  donatjona)  from  Norwich  and  Lincoln     .       iit  ]  3     0 
Receipts  at  Salisbniy : — 

£      ».    d. 

By  Tickets  for  Meeting       .  .     267     2    3 

Ditto  for  Excursions       .        .     .       55     9    0 

Ditto  for  Dinner  .      47  15    6 

Donations  for  Excavation  at  Silbory  44  1 7 


416     3     9 
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FROM  JANUARY  1,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1849. 


EXPENDITURE. 

£     I.     d. 

On  account  of  Salary 160    0    0 

Rent 161     5     0 

Furniture  purchased  -         .  .       25  19  10 

Engraring 243     2     0 

Drawing  and  Lithograph; 48    7    3 

Paper  and  Printing 226  19     7 

Binding  books 3     8    9 

Btationei; 6  19     3 

Advertising 10     6 

Goals 6  10     0 

Airears  of  Expenses  at  Lincoln 18    4    0 

Arrears  paid  to  Willis  10  16    0 

Expenses  and  Payments  at  Salisbury  : — 

£     ».   d. 

By  Mr.  Lane 11     3     6 

By  Mr.  Tucker 38  17     3 

By  Mr.  Evans  .         .     19  15     I 

Stonehenge  Excursion  .     .     86  17    9 

Stouibead       ditto 20  12     6 

Printing  Tickets 4    0    0 

Dinner  at  Salisbury  .     62  10     0 

—      183  16     0 
Expenses  of  Excaration  at  Silbury  Hill  .       64     6    4 

Miscellaneous  Expenditure  per  Petty  Cash : — 

Housekeepers' Mid  Messengers' Wages       .     94     1     4 
Sundries  at  Chambers  .        .     .     15     6  11 

Postage 32     6  10 

Stationeiy 9  16     1 

Adrertising 9  13     0 

Secretary's  Travelling  Expenses,  Cabs,  ice.     13    4  10 

Oratuities I  12    0 

Booking  Parcels,  M. 5  15     2 

141   14     S 

£1268     3     G 

Due  to  Petty  Cash 0  19    9 

Balance  on  31st  December,  1840    .  ..     107  13     4 

£1370  16     6 
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And  we,  the  Auditors,  further  report,  that  over  and  above 
the  balance  on  the  31st  December,  1849,  of  107/.  13*.  Ad., 
there  were  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  jear  1849  certain 
subecriptionB  &oni  Members,  due  on  account  of  that  and 
previous  years,  some  of  which  have  been  since  received,  and 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  others  will  be 
shortly  paid. 

jiudited  and  approved,  tkii  lOM  dof/  qfMay,  1850. 

EDWARD  HAILSTONE,   ; 
ALEXANDER  NE3BITT,  I 
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In  presenting  to  the  Society  their  cuBtotDkr^  Anuiwl  Report,  the  Central 
Committee  took  occttaion  to  eipreas  the  BstiBraotion  with  which  they  regarded 
the  BtOAdy  onward  progrees  of  the  Institnte,  during  the  previous  year  ;  and 
the  encouraging  advance  which  the  science  of  Archaeology  had  made  in 
public  estimation.  They  adverted  to  the  completion  of  the  Sixth  Volume 
of  the  Jownal,  and  the  gratifying  assurance  received  from  the  membero, 
that  the  labours  of  the  Editing  Committee  hod  met  with  general  approval. 
The  circurostancee  which  combioed,  early  in  the  year,  to  bring  the  publi- 
cation more  entirely  under  their  control,  and  led  to  the  more  conrenient 
arrangement  of  its  being  printed  in  London,  had  been  attended  with  much 
advantage,  especially  in  enablinff  the  committee  to  adopt  the  plan  of  a 
gratuitous  distribution  of  the  Jownai  to  the  members.  The  regular 
quarterly  delivery  of  that  publication,  by  such  arrangement,  in  lieu  of  the 
Volume  of  Transactions  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  hod  been  earnestly  desired 
by  many  members  of  the  Institute.  The  Committee  had  the  gratification 
to  state  that  the  change  had,  after  the  trial  of  a  year,  fully  realised  their 
expectations,  and  been  attended  with  the  most  encouraging  assurances  of 
the  approval  of  the  Society,  and  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  contents 
and  illustrations  of  the  Journal  had  been  received. 

The  Committee  alluded  to  the  convenience  and  advantage  derived  eicoe 
the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  in  the  facility  for  holding  the 
monthly  meetings  at  the  apartments  of  the  Society  ;  although  inferior  in 
extent  of  accommodation  to  the  admirably  arranged  theatre,  previously 
placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  kindness  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers, 
no  slight  benefit  had  accrued  in  many  respects  from  this  arrangement,  and 
especially  in  the  convenience  and  security  with  which  numerous  valuable 
objects,  entmsted  for  exhibition,  were  now  displayed,  not  during  the  brief 
time  only  occupied  by  their  meetings,  but  in  many  oases  during  several 
days  ;  these  objects  being  left  for  the  gratification  of  the  members,  in  the 
Society's  rooms. 

The  Report  stated  the  latisfoction  and  utility  attending  the  ra^nd  increase 
of  the  Library  and  General  Collections  of  the  Institute,  by  the  numerous 
new  works  presented  from  time  to  time  ;  and  especially  by  the  valuable  acces- 
sion of  Uemoirs,  and  periodical  pubhcations  of  various  kindred  societies, 
both  at  home  and  on  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America,  with  which 
Mendly  relations  and  exchange  of  Transactions  had  been  established.  The 
new  arrangement,  unanimously  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
prerious  year,  requiring  from  new  members,  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
established  by  other  societies,  an  entrance  fee  (of  one  gninea)  appropriated 
to  a  library  fund,  bad  enabled  the  committee  to  enrich  the  collection  with 
VRirious  periodical  and  other  works  of  reference,  not  generally  accessible. 
The  advantages  thereby  derived,  were  not  only  of  high  utility  in  the  facilities 
for  comparison  of  ancient  remains  brought  before  the  Society,  but  had  been 
extensively  available  to  the  tnembers  at  large,  and  even  to  those  rendent 
in  the  country,  who  have  taken  advantage,  in  visiting  the  Metropolis,  of 
the  occasion  thus  afforded  them  of  learning  the  progress  of  Archaeological 
research  in  our  own  and  foreign  countries. 

The  Committee  alluded  to  the  last  annual  meeting, — to  the  bright 
promise  of  success  at  Salisbnry,  which  had  been  clouded  by  the  severe 
dispensation  with  which  that  city  had  been  visited,  when  it  was  too  late  to 
postpone  the  assembly.  The  disadvantage,  however,  was  not  felt  to  the 
degree  that  bnd  been  apprehended,  and  the  Auditors'  Report  will  shew  that 
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the  result,  in  a  finanoial  point  of  view,  waa  bj  no  meaoa  diseoaraging, 
whilst  the  splendid  hospitalities  tendered  to  the  Institute  by  the  President, 
by  the  city  and  Corporation,  as  aleo  by  Sir  Edmund  Antrobua  and  Sir 
Hugh  Hoare,  amidst  scenes  bo  replete  with  interest  to  Archaeologists, 
strikingly  evinced  the  cordiality  and  friendly  interest  with  wluch  the  objects 
of  the  Institute  were  regarded.  The  proceedings  of  the  varions  sections 
were  also  sustained  with  unusual  effect,  and  the  ezcavation  of  Silboiy, 
although  the  results  were  of  less  striking  character  than  some  had  eagerly 
anticipated,  was  an  undertaking  well  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  regarded 
in  the  county  with  the  most  keen  interest 

During  the  year  the  Institute  had  received  an  accession  of  162  life  or 
subscribing  members,  and  the  same  proportionate  increase  had  continued  to 
the  present  tjme.  During  the  same  period,  seven  members  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Society.  The  Committee  recalled,  with  deep  regret,  the  loss  sus- 
tained during  that  time  of  some  of  the  earliest  and  most  valued  friends  of  the 
Institute, — the  late  Bishop  of  Norwich  more  especially,  to  whose  eiertiooa 
and  cordial  encouragement  the  Society  owed  so  much  of  the  prosperity  and 
stability  of  its  actual  position ;  whose  cordial  welcome  on  the  occosiou  of  tbdr 
meeting  inNorfolkhadeviuced  the  warmth  of  his  patronage  of  alt  endeavours 
for  the  extension  of  knowledge.  In  the  Dean  of  Hereford  the  Institute  had 
lost  a  most  energetic  and  intelligent  inquirer,  and  they  must  lament  that  the 
assiduity  with  which  he  bad  carried  out  his  investigalJons  of  the  primeval 
remains  of  Wiltshire,  last  autumn,  hod  possibly  hastened  the  event  which 
had  removed  one  of  their  wannest  and  earliest  friends.  The  Institute  bad 
lost  others,  whose  generous  services  to  the  cause  would  long  be  remem- 
bered ;  whose  friendly  intercourse  and  cordial  co-operation  had  so  often 
cheered  and  aided  their  progress  in  paet  yeani.  The  names  of  the  late  Mr. 
Stapleton,  Mr.  Louis  Hayes  Petit,  the  Dean  of  Salisbury,  Mr.  Bandinel, 
Hr.  Philip  Srockedon,  and  Mr.  Noble,  must  be  added  to  the  sad  list  of 
those  whose  memory  would  long  be  regarded  with  the  most  sincere  esteem. 

The  period  to  which  their  Report  related  had  been  productive  of  numerous 
interesting  discoveriee,  and  no  slight  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  national 
an^qnitiea.  Increased  activity  and  intelligence  seems  to  pervade  all  classes. 
The  Committee  remarked,  with  high  gratification,  the  important  investi- 
gations  at  Corimum, — the  enlightened  spirit  and  activity  with  which  they 
had  been  prosecuted,— the  formatioo  and  advancement  of  museums,  as  at  that 
place,  by  the  liberal  intervention  of  the  Earl  Bathurst,  at  Caerleon  also,  and 
in  other  localities.  They  observed,  with  lively  interest,  the  progressive  energy 
of  numerous  provincial  societies,  as  shown  especially  in  the  pilgrimage  on  the 
line  of  the  Roman  wall,  achieved  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle, 
— the  Cambrian  Assembly  at  Caerdiff, — the  interesting  Convention  of 
the  Societies  of  East  Anglia  at  Thetford, — the  Meeting  of  the  Antiquaries 
of  Sussex  at  Arundel, — the  successful  institution  of  similar  societies  in 
Cheshire  and  Somerset, — the  fresh  and  inteUigent  Btimulus  given  to 
National  ArohRology  in  Edinburgh,  in  Kilkenny,  and  other  districts  of  the 
empire. 

The  Report  concluded  by  urging  upon  the  attention  of  the  members  the 
necessity  of  greater  punctuality  in  the  remittance  of  the  annual  contiibution. 
It  wonld  otherwise  be  impracticable  to  sustain  the  periodical  publication  of 
the  Society  in  its  actual  state  of  efficiency,  or  continue  to  supply  the  large 
amount  of  illustration  required  fw  suitable  record  of  the  numerous  com- 
munications, which  constantly  evinced  the  active  interest  of  the  Sodetf 
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at  Urge,  and  had  tended  to  secure  for  the  Journal  bo  encouraging  a  degree 
of  public  approral.  The  Committee  adverted,  with  the  utmost  regret,  to 
the  joBt  cause  of  complaint  in  the  delaj  attending  the  issue  of  the  Norwich 
volume, — a  delay  which  they  must  distinctly  state  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  any  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Editing  Committee.  This  book,  how- 
erer,  as  well  as  the  Lincoln  Transactions,  was  on  the  point  of  completion  ; 
and  they  lamented  that  their  exertions  to  aecnre  the  earlier  publication  of 
these  works  hod,  from  causM  of  delay  heyond  their  control,  hitherto  prored 
so  ineffectual. 


Sxttibttion  Of  Slntiquttits. 

FR0PO9BD  TO  BE  FORMBD  IN  LONDON,  DURING  THE  SEASON  OF  1811. 

The  lively  Interest,  with  which  the  Exhibition  recently  opened  at  the 
Adelpbi  has  been  generally  received,  has  led  to  a  strong  expression  of 
the  deaire  that  an  extensive  collection  of  a  similar  nature  should  be  fonned 
in  London,  dnring  the  following  year.  Numerous  friends  of  the  'Institute 
bavB  already  proffered  cordial  encouragement  and  assistance  towards  bring- 
ing together  an  assemblage  of  the  more  attractive  productions  of  Medieval 
taste,  combined  with  a  scries  of  NAnoMAj,  AHTiQumEs,  cbronologicaUy 
claasified,  in  like  manner  as  was  adopted  in  Gve  successive  museums  fonned  at 
tbe  annual  meetings  of  the  Institute.  To  that  instructive  arrangement  the 
high  degree  of  iuterest  and  approval  which  these  collections  have  excited, 
in  the  various  cities  visited  by  the  Society,  must  be  attributed.  A  renewal 
of  the  ready  goodwill  and  liberal  feeling  evinced  on  tboHe  occasions  by  ao 
many, — local  collectors  as  well  as  members  of  tbe  Institute, — in  freely 
entrusting  their  treasures  of  antiquity  for  a  purpose  of  public  gratification, 
has  been  promised  in  aid  of  a  more  extended  cbntaal  huseun,  to  be 
opened  for  a  limited  period  in  London.  The  occasion  of  the  Exhibition  of 
Industiy  of  all  nations  has  appeared  very  advantageous  for  such  a  purpose  i 
and,  if  it  should  be  deemed  advisable,  on  further  consideration,  to  carry  into 
effect  this  proposed  display  of  Ancient  Arts  ahs  Af  andfactdres,  especially 
encb  as  ore  of  a  national  character,  simnltaneooHly  with  the  great  Industrial 
Kzhibition  of  1851,  it  is  proposed  that  the  undertaking  be  under  the 
exclusive  direction  of  the  Cektbal  Oojuuttbe  of  ibb  Institute,  and 
carried  out  by  the  same  system  of  management  and  responsibility  which 
bos  been  attended  with  bo  much  satisfaction  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Society. 

If  sufficient  space,  combined  with  perfect  security,  can  be  obtained  (to 
which  effect  preliminary  arrangements  ore  under  consideration)  it  has  been 
suggested  that  a  Collection  of  Paintings,  illustrative  of  the  early  advance 
of  tbe  art,  especially  in  Qreat  Britain,  might  form  an  important  addition  to 
the  Exhibition. 

The  members  of  the  Institute,  and  others,  who  may  take  interest  in  such 
an  undertaking,  are  requested  to  intimate  to  the  Secretaries  their  dispo^tion 
to  give  fiirthenuwQ  to  this  deeirahle  object. 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OP  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE.  (P»rt 
offtSeriaof  Lectum  dgliTBred  to  the  Oxford  ArEhitcctonJ  Socistf,)  Oifoid  mud 
Londaa:  John  Usnrj  Parker,  1319.     12ino. 

THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Publitbed  under  the  unclion  ot  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Arclueologial  lutitnto. 
Finl  YoLume,  containing  tlw  DioceH  otOxrenl.     John  Heuij  FarilBr,  ISfiO.     6*0. 

OoTH[o  architechire  seeniB  to  hare  reqair«d,  u  a  conditioii  of  ita  eiUtence 
and  Titalitj,  the  principle  of  perpetual  change.  It  is  thia  which  iDTesU 
the  Btudj  of  the  snhject  with  an  iDcreasing  interest ;  and  it  ia  this,  we  may 
add,  which  renders  the  revival  of  the  art  so  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Tha 
change  ia  not  merely  from  infancy  to  maturity,  perfection,  decline  and 
decay,  but  from  one  style  or  standard  of  perfection  to  another ;  each  has  its 
peculiar  beauties  and  characteristics.  The  admirers  of  mediteral  art  may, 
without  incurring  any  disparagement  of  his  taste  or  judgment,  giro  the 
preference  to  any  one  of  these  four  styles  enumeratea  by  Kickman  ;  the 
architect  of  the  present  day  chooses  among  them  indiscriminately  modeb 
for  imitation.  Which  Is  the  culminating  point,  and  whence  we  are  to  dato 
the  commencement  of  the  decline,  is  still  an  open  question  ;  if  we  attempt 
to  decide,  it  can  only  be  by  setting  up  some  arbitrary  standard. 

The  division  into  four  styles,  which  has  obtained  ever  since  the  publica- 
tion of  Rickman's  work,  is  probably  the  best.  Each  of  these  has  its  own 
distinctive  character,  its  gradual  development,  and  its  transition.  Hr. 
Parker's  statement  of  the  periods  during  which  they  prevailed,  is  peculiariy 
happy,  as  it  furnishes  a  rule  easily  remembered  by  the  student,  and  teaches 
him  to  affix  a  date,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy,  to  a  large  class 
of  buildings. 

"  The  change  from  one  style  to  another  was  not  immediate,  it  generally 
took  abont  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  effect  the  transition,  and  the  last 
quarter  of  each  of  the  fire  centuries,  from  the  Xlth  to  the  XVth,  was 
such  a  period  of  change  or  transition.  The  buildings  remaining  in  England 
of  the  period  prior  to  the  Xlth  century  are  few  and  unimportant. 

"  1.  To  the  eleventh  century  belong  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings 
supposed  to  be  Saxon.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  the  Nonnao 
style  was  introduced. 

"  2.  In  the  twelfth  century,  the  buildings  belong  chiefly  to  the  Korman 
style.  In  the  last  quarter,  the  transition  from  the  Ronianesque  or  Norman 
to  the  Early  Saglish  or  first  Gothic  style  took  place. 

■■3.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  buildings  belong  to  the  style  which 
is  Qsoally  called  Early  English  ;  the  lut  quarter  is  the  period  of  transition 
to  the  Decorated  style. 

"  4.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  general  character  is  Decorated  ',  the 
last  quarter  is  the  period  of  transition  from  the  Decorated  to  the  Perpen- 
dicular style. 

"  5.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Perpendicular  style  prevailed,  and  this 
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continued  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  sizteeDth  century,  though  Dot 
without  Bjmptoroa  of  a  change  eren  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth. 

"  6.  Id  die  sizteeDth  ceDtury,  the  Roman  style  was  rerived,  aDd  the 
period  was  called  the  Renaissance.  Id  Italy  it  was  called  CiDque  Cento, 
from  the  change  having  hegun  in  the  fifteenth  century." — (P.  1-3.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  style  called  Anglo-Saxon,  the  character' 
ietic  details  of  which  are  deacrihed  and  figured  in  p.  26  t«  30,  is  earlier 
than,  and  in  many  respecte  eseentially  different  from,  that  iotroduced  about 
the  time  of  the  Conquest ;  but  that  many  of  our  buildiogs  of  that  style 
were  erected  very  shortly  before  that  event,  and  some  subsequently,  u 
equally  certain. 

"  The  ordinary  parish  churches  which  required  rebiulding  must  have 
been  left  to  the  Saxons  themselves,  and  were  probably  built  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  with  such    slight   improvements  as  they  might  have 
gleaned  from  the  Norman  works.     We  have  a  strong  confirmation  of  this 
in  the  city  of  Lincoln  ;  the  Conqueror  having  taken  possession  of  about  a 
quarter  of  the  old  city  to  build  a  castle  upon,  and  Bishop  Kemigius  having 
purchased  nearly  anotber  quarter  to  build  a  cathedral  and  monastery,  the 
Saion  inhabitants  were  driven  down  the  hill  on  which  the  old  city  stands, 
and  took  possession  of  some  swampy  land  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  they 
drained,  and  redeemed  from  the  fens  or  marshes,  of  which  nearly  all  the  low 
country  then  coDsisted.     On  this  new  land  they  built  several  churches. 
One  of  these,  St.  Peter's  at  Gowts,  or  at  the  Sluices,  remains  nearly  entire  ; 
and  St.  Mary  le  Wigford  has  retained  the  tower  built  at  this  period.     This 
is  an  important  and  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  architecture,  as  it 
confirms  what  was  before  only 
a    Datural  supposition,  and    it 
enables  us  to  fill  up  a  gap.  We 
appeared  to  have  scarcely  any 
parish   churches    of    the    early 
Norman  period,  but  it  is   now 
evident  that  many  of  the  long 
list  of  churches  called  Saion 
belong  to  a  period  subsequent 
to  the  Conquest."— (P.  33-34.) 

The  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
century  is,  not  without  reason, 
pronouDced  to  be  a  transitorial 
period.  In  the  few  works  re- 
maining to  as,  we  observe  that 
variety,  not  to  say  uncertainty, 
of  character  which  we  might 
expect  at  such  a  period.  The 
specimens  cited  are,  the  Chapel 
in  the  White  Tower,  London  ; 
part  of  the  nave  of  Rochester 
Cathedral,     built     by    Rishop 

Gundulph  ;  the  nave  and  tran-         chiiMiiDUie  wjiIiiTdwu,  LDDdon,  a.d.  lost, 
septs  of  Ely,  by  Abbot  Simeon, 

brother  to  Bishop  Walkelyn  ;  part  of  the  west  front  of  Lincoln,  by  Risbop 
Remigius,  between  1085  and  1092 ;  the  crypt  and  transepts  of  Winchester,  by 
Rishop  Walkelyn ;  the  crypt  of  Worcester  ;  the  crypt,  the  arches  of  the  nave. 
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and  part  of  the  tranaepts  of  Gloucester  ;  the  choir  aUd  tranaepta  of  Durham ) 
the  nave  and  transepts  of  Christ  Church,  in  Hampshire  ;  the  choir  and 
transepts  of  Norwich  ;  the  crypt  under  the  choir,  and  parte  of  the  aide  walla 
of  the  choir  aislea,  of  Canterbury. — (P.  40.)  Now,  of  these  examplea,  bejond 
the  uniform  use  of  the  round  arch,  a  certain  boldness  of  mouldings,  and  a 
considerable  degree  of  roughness  in  the  maaonry,  scarce  any  two  can  be  said 
entirely  to  resemble  each  other  in  general  character.  The  forms  and  pro* 
portioua  of  the  piers,  the  sections  of  the  architrarea,  the  style  of  ornament, 
vary.  In  Walhelyn'a  work  the  orders  of  the  arches  are  square,  like  the 
German  Romanesque  ;  in  his  brother  Simeon's,  they  are  enriched  with 
mouldings.  In  the  work  of  Remigius  the  monldings  are  so  numerous  as 
almost  to  lead  to  the  auspicion  that  they  have  been  cut  at  a  aubaequent 
period.  There  is  no  English  work  that  exactly  foUows  the  type  of 
St.  Nicholas  in  Caeu,  with  its  exteniBl  columns  running  to  its  cornice  ;  nor 
of  Jumieges,  which  also  differ  much  from  each  other.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  twelfth  century  a  much  greater  uniformity  seema  to  have  prevailed, 
though  we  have  still  varieties,  and  some  ezamplea,  as  Tewkesbury  and 
Glouceater,  differing  much  from  the  ordinary  type.  After  citing  a  passage 
from  William  of  Ualmesbuty's  deacription  of  the  churches  of  Saliabury  and 
Malmeshury,  Mr.  Parker  remarks,  "  The  huildiegs  here  alluded  to  were 
erected  between  1115  and  1139;  this  may,  then,  fairl;  be  considered  aa 
the  turning  point  between  early  and  late  Norman  work.  ' — (P.  45.) 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  dispute  where  the  perfection  of  the  Korman  style 

is  to  be  found.     Some  will  assign  it  to  the  purity  and  simphcity  which 

prevails  in  buildings  belonging  to  Henry  I.'s  reign  ;  others  to  the  richness 

which  characterises  the  work  of  the  later  period,  of  which  the  magnificent 

nave  of  Selby  in  Yorkshire  furnishes  a  striking  example.  The  fact  is,  that  the 

English- Norman  throughout  is  rather  a  transitorial  than  an  independent  style, 

and  from  the  first  exhibits  some  indication  of  the  approaching  change.     The 

pier  arches  of  Lindisfamo,  to  which  Mr.  Parker  affixes  tho  date  1094, 

exhibit  a  series  of  mouldings  not  much  less  numerous  and  varied  than  thoee 

which  immediately  precede  the  appearance  of  the  Early  English.     The 

abacus  adapting  itself  to  the  ahape  of  the  cylindrical  pier,  as  at  Gloucester, 

Tewkesbury,  and  Southwell,  where  it 

ia  circular,  and  at  Durham,  where  it 

is  polygonal,  ia  a  further  step,  and  this 

also  takes  place  at  an  early  period. 

"  The  general  effect  of  a  rich 
Norman  church  ia  very  gorgeous  ;  but 
it  haa  a  aort  of  barbaric  eplendoor, 
very  far  removed  from  the  chasteness 
and  delicacy  of  the  style  which  suc- 
ceeded it."— (P.  86.) 

This  is  TOTj  true,  and  it  constitutes 
the  great  difference  between  English 
churches  of  the  Norman  style,  and 
many  Romanesqne  continental  build* 
inga  of  corresponding  date.  The 
latter,  though  less  rich  in  ornament, 
have  a  certain  classical  refinement 
iiL  unknown  to  ua.      They  exhibit  the 

wootiM,  GtouoHtoiUn.  marks  of  a    permanent    and    inde- 
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pendent  style,  rather  th&n  a  tranutorial  one  ;  and  indeed  the  style  did 
oontiDue  long  after  our  own  Norman  was  superseded.  "The  greater 
part  of  the  churches  near  the  Rhine  are  of  this  period,  as  has  been  ably 
shown  by  M.  de  Lassaulx,  the  Romanesque  character  is  preserred  in 
three  churches  down  to  about  1220,  a  period  subsequent  to  some  of  our 
finest  Earlj  English  work,  such  as  Bishop  Hugh's  irork  at  Lincoln,  and 
Bishop  Lucj'b  at  Winchester."— (P.  98.) 

Through  ft  large  part  of  France  the  shafts  and  columns  are  uniformlj 
finished  with  the  Corinthian  capital,  or  one  nearly  approaching  it  in 
elegance,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  exhibit  the  cushion  capital,  so  common  with 
ourselTes,  which,  however  characteristic,  can  hardly  be  pronounced  graceful. 
The  shafts  retain  more  uf  the  clasaical  proportions;  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  ancient  remains  fluted  pilasters,  and  other  adaptations  from  the  antique, 
frequently  occur.  This  is  especially  the  case  at  Autun,  as  obserred  by 
Batissier  in  his  "  Histoire  de  I'Art  Monomental."  Eren  the  pointed  and 
trefoiled  arches  do  not  appear  to  indicate  an  approaching  change. 

In  the  succeeding  style  the  case  was  different,  and  our  buildings  of  the 
thirteenth  century  appear  to  more  adyantage  when  contrasted  with  those  of 
continental  architects.  The  advance  was  uniform  ;  the  change  equally 
affected  every  member  of  the  system.  Early  in  the  century  every  trace 
of  Norman  had  disappeared.  The  dispositions  of  the  shafts,  the  groups  of 
mouldings,  the  capitcd  and  abacas,  the  base,  the  proportions  of  the  columns, 
the  arrangement  of  windows,  had  asBumed  altogether  a  new  character, 
while,  on  the  continent,  some  one  or  other  of  the  Romanesque  features 
lingered  neariy  to  a  period  corresponding  with  our  Decorated.  The  square 
abacus  is  retained  to  the  last  (p.  99)  ;  the  sections  of  the  piers  and  the 
mouldings  have  rarely  that  freedom  and  elegance  which  mark  our  eiamples ; 
in  short,  the  early  pointed  of  the  continent  was  transitional,  while  onrs  was 
complete  and  independent. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  element,  however,  tbst  of  tracery,  wrought  a 
change.     This  subject  is  ably  treated  in  the  120th  and  following  pages. 
The  three   ezamples,  given  in  p.  126,   explain  the  progress  of  traceiy 
with  great  clearness. 
The  terms  of  Plate- 
tracery  and  Bor-tra- 
ceiy,  applied  by  Pro- 
fessor Willis  to  the 
different  kinds,    are 
adopted  and  recom- 
mended ;  they  speak 
for    themselves,  and 
will    be    understood       "* 

even  without  further  fl^pUwr..  AaJOrtby.  M.lioa. 

definition  or  illustration. 

EzamjdeB  near  the  transition  between  two  styles  will  be  classed  with  one 
or  the  other  of  them,  according  as  the  observer  considers  the  one  or  the 
other  of  two  characteristics  to  be  most  important.  Mr.  Parker  classes  the 
Presbytery  of  Lincolo,  built  between  1256  and  1282,  as  Early  English, 
though  approaching  closely  to  Decorated  (p.  133).  Rickman  pronounces  it 
actu^y  Decorated,  though  harmonising  with  Early  English  work.  Perhaps 
the  mouldings  may  be  strictly  Early  English  ;  nevertheless  the  composition 
appears  rather  to  belong  to  the  Decorated.     Would  not  the  character  be 
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less  altered  b;  dunging  the  tracery  of  each  window  from  geometrical  to 
flowing,  than  bj  BubstJtutmg  for  eacb  a  combination  of  lancets  ?  Much  of 
the  Decorated  work  in  Lincoloshire,  which  has  flowing  tracery,  atill  reminds 
UH  of  this  exquisite  example,  and  seems  to  have  looked  to  it  aa  a  type. 

In  the  transition  from  Decorated  to  Perpendicular,  the  very  interesting 
church  of  Edingtou  is  noticed  as  the  earliest  authenticated  example.     We  are 
enabled  to  give  the  view  of  the  west  front,     "  Built  by  William  deEdington, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  first  stone  was  laid  in  1352,  and  the  church  was 
dedicated  in  1361.     It  is  a  fine  cmcifonn  church,  all  of  uniform  character, 
and  that  character  is  neither  Decorated  nor  Perpendicular,  but  a  very  remark- 
able mixture  of  the  two  styles  throoghout :  the  tracery  of  the  windows  looka 
At  first  ^ght  like  Decorated,  but,  on  looking  more  closely,  the  introduction  of 
Perpendicular  features  is  very  evident ;  the  west  doorway  has  the  segmental 
arch,  common  in  Decorated  work,  over  this  is  the  usual  square  label  of  the 
Perpendicular,  and  under  the  arch  is  Perpendicular  panelling  over  the 
heads  of  the  two  doors ;  the  same  curious  mixture  is  observable  in  the 
mouldings,  and  ia  all  the  details.     This  example  is  the  more  valuable,  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  Bishop  Edington  who  commenced  the  altera- 
tion of  Winchester  Cathedral  into  the  Perpendicular  style  j    he  died  in 
1366,  and  the  work  was  continued  by  William  of  Wykeham,  who  mentions 
in  his  will  ihat  Edington  had  finished  the  west  end,  with  two  windows  on 
the  north  side,  and  one  on  the  south  ;  the  change  in  the  character  of  the 
work  is  very  distinctly  marked." 
—(P.    176.178.)      This   is   » 
church  that  demands  attentive 
study,  and  is  the  more  valuable 
from  the  date  being  known. 

A  few  remarks  on  French- 
Gothic  are  appended,  which, 
however  cursory,  are  sufficient  to 
direct  attention  to  the  principal 
points  of  difference,  both  between 
English  and  French  work,  and 
between  that  of  different  districts 
in  France.  Mr,  Parker  has 
kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  a 
few  illustrations,  exemplifying 
the  peculiarities  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  in  that  country  (See 
woodcuts).  The  beautiful  flying 
buttresses  of  the  Abbey  Church 
of  St.  Denis  are,  perhaps,  with- 
out parallel  in  our  country.  Of 
the  peculiar  character  of  the 
'  style  distinguished  aa  "Flam- 
t  boy  ant,"  the  Church  of  St. 
E  SauTour,  Dinan,  c.  1500,  BUp- 
plies  an  admirable  illustration. 

We  are   introduced    to  a  very 

fcusiuwBT  Dmin  remarkable  class  of  churches — 

those  in  the  province  of  Anjoa. 

They  "  have  usually  no  aisles  ;  the  navo  and  choir  are  extremely  wide, 
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and  divided  into  square  bays  bj  rerj  inaaaivc  arcb  ribs,  wbicli  arc 
square  ia  section,  «nd  either  semicircular  or  segmental ;  to  roBist  the 
thrust  of  these  arches,  iDstead  of  the  usual  flying  buttresses,  are  solid 
square  masses  of  masoniy,  which  are,  in  fact,  parts  of  the  wall  carried 
out  at  right  angles,  having  the  cornice  and  strings,  or  other  orna- 
ments, carried  round  them.  The  vaults,  instead  of  the  nsual  barrel  or 
groined  vault,  are  domical  over  each  compnrtment ;  but  these  domes  are 
low,  and  not  raised  into  cupolas,  as  in  Bysantine  work,  and  do  not  interfere 
with  the  external  roof,  except  in  simie  instances  at  the  intersection  of  the 
transepts,  where  a  lantern  with  a  cupola  is  introduced.  This  remarkable 
plan  prevails  !n  nearly  nil  the  churches  of  Angers,  and  the  province  of 
Anjou," — (pp.  203,  204.)  These  churches,  from  their  great  span,  have 
considerable  grandeur  of  effect.  The  cathedral  of  Angers  is  upwards  of 
SO  feet  in  wldtli  between  the  engaged  piers  which  support  the  tranavei'se 
arch  of  the  vault.  The  style  is  late  Romanesque  or  transition,  the  vaulting 
compartments  are  square  in  plan,  having  a  cross  vault  with  diagonal  ribs, 
very  domical.  The  west  front,  which  comprises  two  steeples,  corresponds 
to  the  width  of  the  nave.  In  some  churches  the  vault  has,  besides  the 
diagonal  ribs,  others  passing  transversely  to  the  points  of  the  longitudinal 
arches,  forming  the  ribs  of  a  sexpartite  vault.  In  one,  the  vault  is  actually 
sex-partite,  the  square  compartments  being  divided  by  engaged  columns 
into  two  bays,  each  of  which  has  an  apsidal  recess.  The  arrangement  of 
the  church,  when  there  is  a  central  tower,  affords  much  variety. 

The  volume  we  have  noticed  contains  much  matter  in  a  small  compass,  and 
well  arranged.  It  is  not  intended  to  supersede  Rickman,  but  will  be  useful 
to  those  who  are  not  acqutunted  with  him ;  still  more  so  to  those  who 
are.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  well  selected,  and  carefully  executed ; 
some  of  them  contain  more  than  mere  details.  By  the  obliging  permission 
of  the  Publisher,  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers  several  tnteresdng 
examples. 

The  architectural  student  will  always  be  indebted  to  Mr  Parker  for  his 
Irequent  references  to  existing  exawples,  both  in  the  present  and  former 
works  ;  as  well  as  for  the  valuable  collection  of  notes  on  English  Churches, 
the  "  Manual  of  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Architectural  Topography  of 
England,"  which  he  is  now  occupied  in  bringing  before  the  public. 

The  first  portion  has  been  completed,  most  seasonably,  for  the  occasion  of 
the  assembly  of  the  Institute  this  year  at  Oxford,  comprising  the  churches 
of  Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and  Oxfordshire. 

The  utility  of  such  a  publication  will  be  fully  recognised  by  the  numerous 
class  of  archaeological  inquirers,  whose  attention  is  addressed  to  architec- 
tural antiquities.  Mr.  Parker,  luded  by  several  persons  well  conversant 
with  the  churches  of  the  localities  in  which  they  reside,  has  carried  out  most 
Buccessfully,  and  not  without  great  labour  and  lealous  devotion  to  his 
purpose,  the  preparation  of  a  coucise  Guide  to  the  Churches  of  our  country, 
first  commenced,  with  signal  advantage  to  the  student,  by  Rickman.  The 
admirable,  though  brief,  notices  which  were  appended  to  his  work,  have 
Terr  properly  been  preserved  and  distinguished  ^om  the  numerous  additions, 
which  also  are  severally  marked  by  the  initials  of  the  contributors,  respon- 
sible for  tbeir  accuracy.  The  diocese  of  Oxford,  comprised  in  this,  the  fint 
volume  of  the  series,  presents  a  singular  variety  of  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive examples:  the  succeeding  portion,  however,  which  is  in  forward 
preparation,  and  comprises  the  diocese  of  Ely,  will  include  architectural 
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nionnmeDta  not  leas  attractive,  and  d'tstiuct  in  certain  features  of  local 
eharaoter. 

The  Central  Connnittee  of  the  laatitute  has  cordially  recognUed  the 
value  of  this  undertaking  ;  and  iJie  work  is  commended  to  the  notice  of  tb« 
Society  89  published  under  their  sanction.  Its  merits  as  a  local  guide  have, 
doubtless,  been  appreciated  hj  those  who  visited  Oxfordshire  during  the 
meeting  recently  assembled  in  the  University;  but  the  instnicUon  which  it 
conveys,  as  an  aid  to  the  scientific  classification  of  architectural  examples, 
must  render  it  a  Manaal  of  permanent  and  extensiro  utility. 


AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  CHBONOLOGICAL  SUCCESSION  OP  THE  STYLES 
OF  BOHANESQDR  AND  POINTEB  ABCHITECTUEE  IN  PRANCE.  B» 
Tbohii  Ihiiulkt.     LoodoD,  3va.  Jofaa  Humj,  1850. 

This  is  an  attempt  tc  discriminate  more  particularly  between  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  styles  of  architecture  prevalent  in  France  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  siiteenth  centuries.  The  author  seeks,  by  careful  comparison  of  the 
dates  of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the  difTereut  provinces,  with  such 
authentic  facte  as  could  be  gathered  connected  with  their  erection  or  conse- 
cration, to  establish  a  more  exact  chronology,  not  only  of  the  period  when 
the  Romanesque  assumed  the  character  which  sufficiently  distinguishes  it 
ttom  the  debased  Roman,  but  also  of  the  time  when  the  circular  arch  and 
its  concomitant  features  gave  place  to  the  pointed  forms,  more  strictly 
denominated  Gothic,  with  all  its  successive  transmutations,  to  its  final 
eitinction  amidst  the  prurient  absurdities  of  the  period  of  the  Renaissance. 

Nor  is  this  task  by  any  means  so  easy  as  may  at  first  sight  appear,  and 
accordingly  the  author  has  wisely  done  little  more  than  transcribe  from  his 
notes  the  result  of  his  personal  observations  on  ninety  or  a  hundred  of  the 
cathedrals  or  principal  churches  of  France. 

Availing  himself  of  a  conventional  division  of  the  period  of  which 
he  treats  into  five  different  epochs,  which  he  denominates  Romanesque, 
Transitional,  First  Pointed,  Second  Pointed,  and  lastly,  Flamboyant,  ha 
proceeds  to  enumerate  nnder  one  or  other  of  these  heads  all  the  examples 
cited  ;  he  then  argues  (and  we  are  not  disposed  to  gunaay  his  opinion) 
that,  on  comparing  the  dates  of  these  buildings  with  those  of  a  corresponding 
class  in  England,  it  will  be  found  that  (except  perhaps  in  the  province  of 
Normaody)  the  earliest  French  first  Pointed  style  preceded  that  commonly 
known  to  ua  as  "Early  Pointed," — that  geometrical  Tracery  or  "Deco- 
rated" was  invented  and  in  use  by  our  neighbours,  at  least  half  a  century 
before  it  was  adopted  in  this  country, — that  this  latter  style  prevailed  on 
the  continent  until  it  was  in  turn  superseded  by  the  Flamboyant,  and  must, 
therefore,  have  continued  in  use  long  after  the  introduction  amongst  ua  of 
the  "  Perpendicular."  This  style,  of  which  we  possess  so  many  beautiful 
examples,  it  will  be  observed,  has  no  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  author's 
arrangement ;  indeed,  most  writers  have  agreed  in  considering  it  as  an 
exclusively  English  species  of  the  Gothic  architecture,  which  was  in  vogue 
here  at  the  time  when  the  Flamboyant  was  first  introduced  into  France. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  few  of  the  larger  edifices  were  not  the 
work  of  many  different  epochs  before  finally  arriving  at  completion,  it  will 
be  evident  that  extreme  care  was  required  in  assigning  dates  to  each  parti- 
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M^jolicn  Dish,  dated  1641,    Coll,  UarrjaL 


Dish  fabricated  by  Bornard  PaUsay,    Coll.  iSa.r<-yxt 
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colar  part,  and  Mr.  iDkereley  appears  rather  to  haTo  trusted  to  written 
records  (where  anj  such  eiiited)  than  to  have  incurred  the  riak  of  error  in 
hazarding  an  nnsapported  opinion  of  hia  own  ;  indeed,  when  it  is  called  to 
mind  how  often  (in  Prance  at  least)  the  architect  of  a  later  period 
attempted  to  carry  out  the  design  in  which  a  building  was  commenced,  hy 
which  the  unwary  are  apt  to  be  misled,  there  can  be  do  doubt  that  the 
author  has  taken  the  wisest  course  to  insure  the  general  correctness  of  hit 
obserratiouB. 

It  ia  fortunate,  bowerer,  that  in  conaulting  these  ancient  documents  and 
authorities  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  ont  chronological  data,  he  has  been 
also  afforded  an  opportnnitj  of  enlivening  his  work  with  many  curious 
notes  contuning  instructive  and  historical  facts  ;  these  extroote  have  been 
carefully  drawn  from  sources  entitled  to  consideration  for  their  authen- 
ticity, and  they  undoubtedly  form  on  agreeable  feature  in  the  work.  In 
the  absence,  therefore,  of  all  illustrations,  which  we  consider  almost 
indispensably  necessary  to  render  any  work  on  architecture  complete  for  the 
purpose  of  reference,  we  can,  nevertheless,  safely  recommend  this  book  to 
the  perusal  of  our  reodera  ;  if  the  anthor  advances  no  new  theories,  he  at 
least  deserves  no  small  degree  of  credit  for  the  patience  with  which  he  has 
sought  out  such  information  as  bears  upon  his  subject,  and  also  for  the 
acumen  and  ability  with  which  he  has  criticised  and  compared  this  evidence 
with  the  actual  state  of  the  edifices  at  the  present  time. 


COLLECTIONS  TOWARDS  A  HISTORY  OF  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN,  iu 
the  l£th,  I6th.  ITlh,  and  IBlh  Cantuiia:  wiOi  ■  DeKription  of  lh«  MuiuiKture,  a 
OLoMtav,  IMS  *  Li>T  aw  TimiaaKtat.  By  Jouph  Mautit.  Illiutnted  with 
CoLouRd  PlatM  Mid  WoodcuM.     London.     John  tXnmj.     1 8fiO. 

There  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  any  subject  of  enquiry,  connected  with  the 
History  of  Industrial  Arts,  more  deserving  of  examination,  as  illustrative 
of  the  progress  of  human  development,  than  the  chapter  of  Fictile  Hanu- 
&cture.  It  may  not  indeed,  at  first  view,  be  admitted  by  the  majority  of 
our  readera  aa  of  such  easentisl  interest ;  the  full  extent  of  the  bearing  of 
this  enquiry  upon  the  History  of  Man,  iu  all  ages  and  every  country,  will 
scarcely  be  recognised,  even  in  tineo,  when  the  importance  of  the  most 
minute  detuls,  in  the  prosecution  of  scientific  or  Archaeological  investi- 
gation, has  been  at  length  truly  appreciated.  Long  time  the  butt  at  which 
thoughtless  cavillers  have  specially  aimed  their  shaft  of  ridicule,  the  collector 
of  fictile  productions  has  ranked  with  busy  triflers, — children  of  larger 
growth.  It  has  been  left  for  our  days  to  show  how  instructive  the  meet 
despised  subjects  of  human  knowledge  may  be  rendered,  if  pursued  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  with  that  scientific  cluaiScatJon  of  facts,  which  muat 
ever  lead  to  valuable  results. 

In  inviting  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  ao  attractive  a  volume  as  that 
recently  produced  by  Mr.  Marryat,  it  might  indeed  appear  enperfiuoua  thus 
to  insist  upon  the  value  of  researches  of  tiiie  nature  ;  were  it  not  that  great 
ignorance  atill  prevails  as  to  the  true  merits  of  the  "  Keramic  Art,"  as  an 
aid  to  the  investigation  of  the  past.  Amongst  the  numberless  departments 
of  human  industry,  from  the  most  rude  to  the  most  civilised  state  of  aociety, 
none  presents  to  us  productions  more  varied,  in  their  umplicity  as  well  as 
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in  their  elaborate  character ;  nooe,  notwithBtanding  their  fragilitj,  are 
more  darahle,  or  bear  more  indelibly  the  imprees  of  the  period  or  country, 
to  which  they  belong  ;  none  evince  more  distinctly  the  conditions  of  social 
refinement  or  artistic  taste,  which  had  influenced  their  fabrication.  The 
ease  with  which  the  material  was  obtained  and  fashioned,  caused  the  plastic 
art  to  be  one  of  the  first  derised  bj  the  ingenuity  of  man  :  in  the  obscurity 
which  surrounds  the  primeTal  history  of  natioiu,  its  prodnctions  present  to 
the  Archaeologist  the  most  positive  evidence  now  to  be  adduced.  The 
despised  potsherd  may  become  in  his  hands  as  certain  an  authority  in  the 
discrimination  of  periods  or  of  races,  of  migratory  settlements  or  inter- 
national relations,  as  the  isolated  fosml  or  fragment  of  bone,  brought  to  the 
scientific  test  of  comparative  anatomy,  may  prove  a  snre  inJdication  both  of 
the  Qeological  formation, — the  stratnm  of  the  earth's  cnut,  as  also  of  the 
class  in  the  animal  kingdom  and  the  indiTidual  species,  to  which  sncb  vestige 
appertains. 

The  interesting  work  before  us  relates  to  a  class  of  fictile  products  for 
more  attractive  than  those  rude  vessels  which  interest  the  antiquary.  Such 
a  treatise  had  long  been  a  desideratum  ;  the  four  centuries  to  which  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Marrjat  specially  relate,  comprise  the  period  which  has 
supplied  examples  of  the  potter's  skill,  in  the  richest  variety,  commencing 
with  the  age  when  the  impress  of  artistic  taste  first,  in  Medieval  times, 
butowed  upon  vessels  of  clay  the  charm  and  grace  which  we  so  much 
admire.  The  facility  of  communicstion,  enjoyed  for  twenty-five  years  past, 
has  caused  innumerable  products  of  foreign  art  to  be  introduced  into  this 
country  :  the  majolica  of  Pesoro  or  Urbioo,  the  curious  eheftSceunre  of 
Bernard  Palissj,  the  choicest  productions  of  the  aUliert  of  Meissen,  of  Sdvres, 
and  numerous  continental  states,  are  now  as  familiar  to  us,  as  were  in  the  last 
century  the  vases  of  China  or  Japan,  the  kylins  and  monstrosities  of  porce- 
lain, which  composed  the  evmelia  of  the  days  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland 
and  Horace  W^pole. 

Collectors  are  no  longer  content  with  more  accumulation  :  a  more  intel- 
ligent spirit  of  enquiry  stimulates  even  the  dilettanti  of  our  age.  Hence 
the  mnltiplicity  of  hand-books  and  elaborately  illustrated  treatises,  which 
familiarise  us  with  the  arts,  the  usages  and  manufactures  of  Medieval  times, 
in  all  the  detail  of  their  history.  The  subject  of  potterj'  and  porcelain  had 
been  left  untooched  in  England  ;  the  valuable  works  of  one  of  the  most 
talented  men  of  science  that  France  has  produced  in  recent  years, — Alex- 
andre Brongniart,  and  his  coadjutor,  Riocreui,'  the  intelligent  founders  of 
the  Mus^  Ceramique,  at  Sevres,  aroused  a  fresh  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  dissipated  much  of  the  obscurity  in  which  it  had  been  enveloped. 

Mr.  Hanyat  appears  to  have  adopted,  for  the  most  part,  the  outline  of 
clasaifioation  ably  sketched  out  by  Brongniart.  He  commences  with  the 
soft  and  enamelled  pottery  of  Italy,  a  manufacture  presumed  to  be  derivable 
from  a  Moorish  origin,  and  which  produced  not  only  graceful  appliances  for 
domestic  use,  but  enrichments  accessory  to  architecture.  In  our  own 
country,  these  last  were  but  sparingly  introduced  :  the  genius  of  Holbein, 
however,  rendered  them  available  for  the  decoration  of  the  palace  at  White- 
hall, of  which  relics,  well  deserving  to  be  placed  in  a  national  collection,  serve, 
it  is  believed,  to  grace  a  grotto  at  some  suburban  Tnsculum    in  Essex. 

■  TraiU  da  AtU  Ciramiqaa,  p^r  AIbt.  Brongniart,  2  voli.  8tu.  Pnrii  1844.  With  ui 
Atlu  of  Plitn.^Ducripfion  du  Mmit  Ctramigve  de  Sivrtt,  2  tdIi.  4to.  copioiulj 
illu«tr»ied. 
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Hampton  Court,  also,  vras  decorated  witli  enamelled  mural  revetementa, 
executed  by  Uaiano,  an  artist  of  the  Delia  RobbU  school,  whioli  produced 
such  eiquieite  decorationa  foi'  the  iDteriors 
of  churches.  Our  readers  may  form  a  nolioa 
of  the  charm  of  these  last-uamed  fictile  pro- 
ductions, peculiar  to  Italy,  from  the  annexed 
repreBentation. 

The  disbeB,  and  objects  of  daily  domestic 
use,  of  early  Italian  fabrication,  are  often  ' 

most  graceful  in  form,  and  masterly  in 
design.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  idea 
of  their  beauty,  without  the  aid  of  colour, 
which  has  been  liberally  and  very  advanta- 
geously  nsed  in  Mr.  Uarryat's  work.  Of 
their  merits,  however,  the  accompanying 
chuioing  illostration  is  an  example :  it 
represents  a  Uajolica  charger,  in  the  author's 
own  cabinet,  on  which  is  depicted  the  storm- 
ing of  Qoleta  by  Charles  V.  This  noble 
work  was  executed  at  Urbino,  in  1531.  (See 
the  accompanying  woodcuts.) 

We  are  next  introduced  to  the  soft  pottery 
of  France,  the  wares  of  Nevers  and  Rouen, 
— above  all  to  the  eccentric  productions  of  a 
rare  natural  genius,  whose  auto- 
j  is  not  less  replete  with  interest 
•riginality,  than  his  artist-productions 
]  clay.  Bernard  Palissj  has,  tjll  recent 
years,  been  unknown  iu  England  ;  but  the 

dispersion  of  several  continental   museums      *"*^R7iiWii™M*Mintoto,' ^"* 
has  brought  many  of  his  best  works  into  this 

countrfr.      Mr.   Marryat's  collection    hoa   supplied  a  very  characteristic 
example.     (See  woodcuts.) 

From  France,  our  author  proceeds  to  Germany  and  Holland ;  he  describes 
the  wares  of  Delft,  long  the  emporium  whence  not  England  alone,  but 
many  European  countries  were  supplied  ;  and  whose 
industry  adapted  itself  to  the  taste  most  in  vogue, 
simulating  the  designs  of  those  Oriental  wares,  which 
extended  relations  with  India  had  brought  into  favour. 
The  little  pot  for  sack,  of  which  the  Hon.  Robert 
Curzon  is  the  possessor,  is  probably  of  the  fine  white 
enamelled  ware  of  Delft.  Under  the  division  of  "  Hard 
Pottery,"  comprising  the  fine  earthenware  and  the 
stonewares,  ne  are  made  acquainted  with  the  exqui- 
site "  fayence  de  Henri  II.,"  of  which  some  striking 
specimens  have  lately  been  exhibited  at  the  Meetings 
of  the  Institute.  None,  perhaps,  surpasses  in  elegance 
the  candlestick  belonging  to  Sir  Anthony  de  Rothschild,  here  pourtrayed. 

Of  the  6ne  earthenware  produced  in  England  in  earlier  times,  not  much 
is  known.  The  celebrated  "  Shakspeare  Jug  "  is  stated  to  belong  to  this 
class,  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  dispute  the  pedigree  of  a  relic  which  we 
would  fain  accredit  as  authentic,  (See  woodcut,  next  page.) 


biography  ii 
and  origina 
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Id  treating  of  porcetaini,  Mr.  Mairyat  gires  an  admirable  and  instnie- 
tive  history  of  the  productions  of  the  East,  of  their  early  introduction  into 
England,  of  the  laborious  endearonrs  to 
detect  the  secret  uf  their  fahrication, — 
the  imitations  were  at  firat  unsuccessful ; 
at  length  the  combined  efforts  of  men  of 
science  having  attained  to  the  desired 
result,  led  to  the  eGtablishmentof  atiliert 
throughout  Europe,  under  the  direct 
encouragement  of  sorereign  princes  and 
rival  electors.  The  numerous  marks 
of  fabrication,  long  an  enigma  to  col- 
lectors, had  been  in  greater  part  appro- 
priated by  Mons.  firongniart,  in  the 
course  of  an  actual  inspection  of  all 
the  manufactories  of  Europe  ;  tbey  are 
given  here  in  tabular  form,  augmented 
by  the  researches  of  the  author.  Our 
limits  will  not  allo<v  of  entering  in 
greater  detui  upon  this  interesting  part 
of  the  subject,  which,  indeed,  is  some-  i 
nhat  bevond  the  true  pale  of  archaeo- 
logical inquiry.  The  work  concludes 
with  the  history  of  the   peculiar  por- 

celain,    technically   termed  "  naturally  ii»iiip«»   ug. 

soft  paste,"  compHwng  the  principal  fabrications  of  note  in  England,  as  also 
those  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.     We  could  have  desired  to  see  a  larger 
share  of  attention  bestowed  upon  those  sections  of  tlie  history  of  fictilia 
which  are  national,  inferior  as  the  productions  of  Chelsea  or  Worcester 
may   be  to   those  of  Ueisaen  or 
Sevres.     We    are,   however,    not 
ignorant  of  the  dearth   of  such 
information   and  the  difficulty  of 
obtuning  it ;  our  object  in  advert- 
ing to  the  deficiency  is,  the  hope 
that  some  of  our  readers,  who  may 
have   specially  investigated  these 
branches  of  national  manufacture, 
may  contribute  their  store  of  facta 
to   Mr.   Harryat,    who    with     the 
utmost  candour  solicits  such  con- 
tributions towards  the  supply,  in  a 
future  edition,  of  what  may  now 
appear  insufficient.     Several  ex- 
amples of  various  periods,  specially 
I    interesting  to   the  English  anti- 
quary, will  be  found  throughout 
the   volume ;    amongst  these   we 
may  cite  the  curious  old  English 
candlestick,   bearing   date    1549, 
from  the  collection  of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Baodinel.     We  may  be  here 
permitted  to  express  the  earnest  wish  that  the  charming  series  formed  with 
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such  taste  and  intelligetit  care  by  that  gentlenun,  might  be  parchued  for 
BOtne  national  depository. 

The  Illustnited  GtoHsary  of  TenuB  will  be  found  a  most  valuablo  portion 
of  Mr.  Marryat's  Uboun.  The  Tables  of  ClosBification,  of  Marks  and 
Moaograms,  and  other  luds  to  research  supplied  in  the  Appendii,  are  of 
great  utility  and  interest.  The  Olossary  comprises  also  much  curious 
infonnation  relating  to  periods  not  included  in  the  general  plan  of  the  irork. 
The  volume  presents  a  rich  variety  of  illustratione,  both  lithochromio 
drawings  and  woodcuts ;  of  the  latter,  the  kindness  of  the  publisher  baa 
enabled  us  to  submit  to  our  readers  several  highly  interesting  examples. 


Srt^eologftal  InttlUgtnte. 

Cambkidge  AHTiQUAaiAN  Society.  —  April  22,  1850.  Charles  C. 
Babington,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  C.  Hardwick  read  an  interesting  memoir,  entitled  "Anglo- 
Saxon  Noyces  of  St.  George,"  demonstratiDg  the  inaccuracy  of  the  state- 
ment by  Gibbon,  that  the  veneration  shown  towards  the  patron  saint  of 
England  commenced  only  at  the  times  of  the  Crusades.  Mr.  Hardwick 
had  found  a  metrical  legend  of  the  Passion  of  St.  George  amongst  the 
Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  in  tho  University  Library,  stated  to  have  been  trans- 
late from  the  Latin  by  Archbishop  ^Ifric  (1023 — 1051),  for  the  purpose 
of  obviating  certain  heretical  notions  then  current.  Tiie  acknowledgment 
of  St.  George  as  patron  of  the  English  took  place  at  the  Synod  of  Oxford, 
in  1220.  The  Anglo-Saxons  received  their  knowledge  of  this  saint  from 
Arculf,  who  visited  the  Holy  Land  about  700,  and  dictated  to  Adamna, 
Abbot  of  lona,  an  account  of  the  holy  places,  comprising  also  a  singular 
legend  of  the  saint.  The  metrical  version  discovered  in  tho  University 
Library  will  be  edited  by  Mr.  Hardwick,  for  the  Percy  Society. 

Several  additions  were  made  to  the  Museum,  already  of  much  local 
interest, — comprising  various  early  British  remains  found  in  tho  fens ;  a 
matrix  of  a  seal  of  the  fourtoenth  century — device,  a  star  or  mullet — 
S'  FVLCON.'  D'  QVAPLODE,  probably  Whaplode.  near  Spalding,  Lin- 
colnshire.  A  valuable  addition  to  the  Numismatic  collection  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Thurnall. 

SociKTT  OF  ANTiQUABiEa  OF  SCOTLAND. — The  proceedings  of  this  body 
have  been  conducted  with  renewed  spirit  and  interest  during  this  (their 
seventieth)  seSMon.  We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  present 
a  complete  abstract  of  the  communications  received.  We  rejoice  to  find 
that  the  important  question  of  "  treasure  trove,"  and  the  prejudice  caused 
by  the  existing  law  as  a  fatal  impediment  to  the  extension  of  National 
Archaeology,  has  been  seriously  mooted ;  and  the  statement  on  this  subject 
to  which  tho  attention  of  the  Society  had  been  urgently  called  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  their  secretary,  has  been  advantageously  enforced  by  a  communi- 
cation from  Copenhagen,  through  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  V.P.,  on  the 
formation  of  antiquarian  museums,  with  special  reference  to  the  practice  in 
Denmark.  Several  curious  notices  have  been  received  of  Roman  remains 
recently  brought  to  light  in  North  Britain,  especially  near  Newstead,  Rox- 
burghshire, the  supposed  locality  of  Tritnontium  ;    at  Invercsk,  and  Ja 
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Edioburgh, — affording  additional  evidence  of  Roman  occupation  at  that 
citj.  Mr.  Wilson,  indefatigaViIe  in  the  prosecution  of  researches  which 
enriched  his  "  Uemorials  of  Edinburgli  iu  the  Olden  Time,"  '  has  given  a 
veij  curious  report  of  recent  excaTatious  on  the  Castle  Hill,  and  numerous 
vestiges  of  successiTe  periods  whicli  hare  tliere  prcaonted  themaelTea  in 
ohronological  series  as  the  work  progressed.  Here,  however,  the  present 
influence  of  the  Scottish  law  of  treoaiire- trove  appears  to  have  defeated 
nearly  all  the  alms  of  the  archaeologist.  After  the  discovery  of  numerooB 
coins,  fragments  of  sculpture,  and  relics  of  comparatively  recent  times,  a 
very  curious  deposit  was  found  under  a  thick  stratum  of  moss,  or  decayed 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  in  which  occurred  a  brass  coin  of  the  Lower 
Empire.  Beneath  this  moss  lay  two  oaken  coffins,  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
trunk  of  a  tree,  with  a  cavity  shaped  out  for  the  head.  No  oroamenta  were 
found.  Large  antlers  and  other  relics  apparently  of  the  chase  were  near 
the  spot.  Such  wooden  cists  are  of  rare  occurrence.  One,  found  in  a  Fagan 
tnmulus  rear  Scarborough,  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  there.  Those  dis- 
covered on  the  Castle  Hill  lay  E.  and  W.,  and  are  probably  of  a  later  age. 

SnsBEZ  Ahchaeolooical  Sogibtt. — The  first  meeting  for  the  coirent 
year  took  place  at  Eastbourne,  May  21,  where  considerable  vestiges  of  a 
Roman  villa  had  been  disinterred  ;  and  various  remains  found  on  the  spot 
were  laid  before  the  Society  by  Lady  Domvillc.  The  memoirs  commn- 
nicated  were  : — On  the  traces  of  a  Roman  Road  from  Pevensey  to  Lewos, 
by  Mr.  C.  Ade  ; — On  a  DispensatJoo  from  Leo  X.  to  the  incumbent  of 
Arundel,  to  hold  a  plurality  of  benefices: — this  document  had  been  found 
in  the  parchment  binding  of  a  register  at  Fittlewortb,  Sussex,  by  Mr. 
Blaauw.  Mr.  Hervey  read  a  notice  of  Numismatic  discoveries  at  Eastbourne 
and  Pevensey ;  Mr,  Dudeney  contributed  a  notice  of  the  Wbeatear,  and 
the  mode  of  capture  by  the  Sussex  shepherds, — a  subject  admissible  in 
consequence  of  the  singular  illustration  of  the  estimation  of  these  birds, 
shown  by  the  clause  in  leases  of  former  times,  that  a  portion  of  the  rent 
should  be  paid  in  potted  wheatears.  Mr.  Lower  read  a  curious  notice  of  some 
discoveries  at  Alfriston  ;  and  Mr.  Cooper  gave  an  account  of  the  remains  of 
Wilmington  Pilory.  The  desire  ^r  the  establishment  of  a  county  museum 
was  generally  expressed  by  the  archaeologists  of  Sussex  ;  and  announce- 
ment was  made  of  a  work  on  the  Churches  of  Sussex,  by  Mr.  R.  Nibbs, 
nearly  ready  for  publication. 


infstellantotts  Koliirs. 

The  Ret.  J.  J.  Suith,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  CiuusCollege,  Cambridge, 
whose  researches  and  contributions  to  the  "  Publications  of  the  Cambri^e 
Antiquarian  Society  "  are  well  known  and  esteemed  by  all  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  ancient  memorials  connected  with  that  University,  has 
recently  brought  to  completion  his  useful  undertsking  of  the  "  Catalogue  of 
Manuscripts  in  Gonville  and  Cains  College,"  a  very  curious  collection, 
imperfectly  known  through  the  enumeration  given  in  the  "  Catalogus  MSS. 
Anglic."  He  proposes  to  append  {by  tubicription]  a  series  of  illustrations, 
comprising  notices  of  the  writers,  and  of  their  works  ;  specimens  of  the 
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texts  ;  with  engravuigB,  Autographs  and  portraite  ;  and  memoirs  of  emiaent 
members  of  the  college.  Subscribers'  names  are  rBCeived  by  Messrs. 
DeightoD,  Cambridge  ;  or  Hr.  J.  Russell  Smith.  The  Cambridge  Society 
had  preTiouslr  produced  Catalogues  of  the  MSS.  in  the  libraries  of 
St.  Catherine  s  Hall  and  St.  John's  College.  We  hope  that  so  desirable 
an  aid  to  archaeological  and  historical  inquiries  may  lead  other  antiquaries, 
who  have  access  to  collegiate  libraries,  to  undertake  similar  catalogues  of 
their  long  neglected  stores  of  information.  We  rejoice  to  leam  that,  at 
Oxford,  the  good  work  commenced  at  the  Ashmolean  by  Mr.  Black,  in  the 
description  of  the  treasures  of  ^t  library,  boa  been  followed  up  by  the 
Bub-librarian  of  the  Bodleian,  the  Ret.  H.  Coxb,  who  has  nearly  achieved 
the  important  task  of  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  Collegiate 
Libraries  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  shortly  to  be  published. 

It  is  proposed  to  undertake  the  restoration  of  the  "  Bound  Church,"  at 
Little  Haplestead,  Essex,  now  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  The  con- 
servation of  this  interesting  relic  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  is  well  deserving 
of  the  care  of  archaeologists.  The  benefice  is  of  very  trifling  value  ;  the 
whole  of  the  tithes,  manorial  rights,  and  upwards  of  a  third  part  of  the 
arish  are  held  by  trustees,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  "  Sabbatarian 
lissenters,"  and  they  are  patrons  of  the  living.  Contributions  in  aid  of 
the  preservation  of  tiiis  curious  fabric  are  received  by  Messrs.  Qoslings, 
Bankers,  Fleet-street,  London,  or  Mr.  James  Brewster,  Churchwarden, 
Halstead. 

The  Arcbit«ctnral  Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton  have 
annouaced  that  the  publication,  commenced  with  so  much  spirit  and  success, 
and  for  some  time  unavoidably  discontinued,  on  account  of  the  heavy  outlay 
requisite  for  illustrations,  will  forthwith  be  resumed,  on  the  terms  originally 
proposed.  The  only  alteration  will  be  in  the  publication  of  one  yearly  par^ 
iostead  of  six,  but  comprising  an  equal  amount  of  matter  and  illustration. 

Mk.  Hbkrt  Moody,  of  Winchester,  Curator  of  the  Hampshire  Museum, 
and  author  of  the  "  Sketches  of  Hampshire,"  annonnces  the  publication  of 
a  volnme  of  "  Notes  and  Essays  "  {by  nihscriplion]  relating  to  the  counties 
of  Hants  and  Wilts.  The  Institute  has,  on  several  occauons,  been  indebted 
to  his  obliging  assistance,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  collections 
formed  during  the  Salishniy  Meeting  were  enriched  by  numerous  antiquities 
of  interest  from  the  "  Hampshire  Museum." 

A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Architecture  and  the  sister  branches  of  classic 
art  has  been  announced,  to  be  entitled,  "  The  Museum  of  Classical  Antiqui- 
ties." It  will  be  published  by  subscription, — £1  entitling  the  subscriber 
to  four  quarterly  parts.  The  prospectus,  which  may  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  J.  W.  Parker,  West  Strand,  announces  the  scope  and  purpose  of  this 
periodical,  passing  in  review  the  various  European  publications  connected 
with  the  subject  of  archaeology,  and  pointing  out  the  deficiency  of  any 
journal  devoted  to  the  history  of  classic  architecture  and  the  arts  connected 
vri(h  it.  "  England,"  it  is  observed,  "  at  present  devotes,  we  might  say, 
on  exclnuve  study  to  the  picturesque  architecture  of  a  Gothic  age.  '  The 
purpose  of  the  new  periodical  is  to  give  a  fresh  impulse  and  extension  to 
the  prosecution  of  archaeological  studies,  which  cannot  ful  to  produce 
advantageous  results. 

The  beautiful  series  of  examples  of  ancient  and  medieval  art,  displayed 
at  the  apartments  of  the  Society  of  Aria,  has  proved  one  of  the  most 
attractive  exhibitions  ever  presented  in  the  metropolis.     The  warm  interest 
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with  which  this  inBtnictlve  collection  h&a  heen  viewed,  has  D&tnrtiU;  sug- 
gested the  production  of  seTeral  publications,  to  preserve  faithful  memorialB 
of  the  preciona  ohjects,  now  first  brought  together,  and  so  soon  to  be 
dispersed.  The  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Exhibition  Committee,  Mr. 
AncuaTOs  Franks,  is  engaged  in  preparing  a  detailed  description  of  these 
works  of  art :  and  the  value  of  his  publication,  to  be  amply  illustrated 
from  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Philip  Delamotte,  will  be  enhanced  hy  the 
addi^on  of  notices  of  artistic  prooenses  employed,  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
so  ably  carried  out  by  Mons.  Labarte,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  invaluable 
Debruge  Cabinet,  forming  a  Cyclopffidis  of  Medieval  Art,  which  should  find 
a  place  in  the  library  of  every  archaeologist.  SubBcribera  to  Mr.  Pranks's 
work  are  requested  to  send  their  names  to  Mr.  Bell,  the  publisher. 

Another  work,  which  promises  to  be  of  a  very  attractive  character,  has 
been  announced  by  Mr.  Cnndall,  and  is  nearly  ready  for  publication.  It 
comprises  a  series  of  sixty  "choice  oiamplesof  Art-workmanship,  "eelected 
from  the  Medieval  Collection,  including  several  objects  exhibited  by  the 
gracious  permission  of  Hek  Majestt,  the  inimitable  Lynn  cup,  and  many 
exquisite  specimens  of  ancient  plate.  Subscribers'  names  may  be  sent  to 
Mr,  Delamotte,  14,  Queen's  Terrace,  Bayswater. 

Mr.  H.  EcnoTD  SMiiif,  whose  spirited  undertaking  in  preserving  faithful 
memorials  of  the  tessellated  pavements  at  Aldborough,  we  commended  to 
the  notice  of  antiquaries  on  a  former  occasion,  has  just  completed  another 
addition  to  his  valuable  aeries  of  examples  of  this  nature,  one  of  singular 
beauty  and  interest, — the  pavement  discovered  in  1830  in  Jury  Wall 
Street,  Leicester.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  it  is  liis  intention  to  add  [by 
tubscription)  a  representation  of  another  remarkable  mosaic,  of  small 
diroensiocB,  at  the  same  place,  the  subject  of  which  has  hitherto  been  an 
enigma.  When  it  is  remembered  how  liable  works  of  this  nature  are  to 
injury,  and  how  many  vestiges  of  the  Romans  in  Britain  have,  like  the  fine 
mosaics  at  Stonesfield,  on  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  near 
Oxford,  perished  through  disgraceful  neglect,  the  good  services  rendered 
by  Mr.  Smith  in  the  preservation  of  most  accurate  delineations  of  these 
remuns  deserve  the  warmest  encouragement.  Communications  may  be 
addressed  to  him  at  SaSron  Waldeo,  Essex. 

A  work  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  many  of  our  readers,  has  been 
announced,  comprising  specimens  of  ancient  crosses  and  fonts  in  Cornwall : 
a  county  in  which  numerous  sculptured  remains  of  an  early  period  are  to  be 
found,  hitherto  little  known.  Antiquaries  have  been  indebted  to  the 
Rev.  William  Haslam  for  bringing  under  their  notice  some  of  these  ancient 
Christian  memorials.  It  is  proposed  to  give  three  numbers,  of  which  the 
first,  containing  twenty-four  crosses,  will  shortly  be  ready  for  delivery. 
The  publisher  is  Mr.  Cleaver,  46,  Piccadilly. 

The  curions  churches  existing  in  Sussex,  some  of  which  are  already 
known  to  our  readers  through  Uie  memoir  contributed  to  this  Journal  by 
Mr.  Petit,  faave  long  claimed  a  greater  degree  of  attention  than  they  had 
hitherto  received.  The  useful  stimulus  given  to  inquiry  in  that  county 
through  the  Meetings  and  Publications  of  tbe  "  Sussex  Archeological 
Society,"  has,  no  doubt,  encouraged  the  projected  production  of  a  series  of 
examples,  to  be  published  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Nibhs,  Brighton  (by  subscription). 
The  first  series  will  comprise  twelve  monthly  parts,  each  of  ui  plates. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  COMPLETE  GOTHIC  AND  AFTER-GOTHIC 
STYLES  IN  GERMANY. 

BT  W.  WHEWELL,  D.D, 

To  detOTmine  the  Buccessioii  of  the  architectural  styles 
which  have  prerailed  in  any  country,  is  a  problem  which  can 
be  solved  only  by  an  eztensive  and  careful  examination  of 
the  historical  and  documentary  proofs  of  the  dates  of  build- 
ings, as  well  as  by  a  survey  of  the  edifices  themselves.  The 
ewt&rmd  evidence,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  architectural  chrono- 
logy must  be  compared  with  the  internal  evidence  of  style. 
Saai  a  task  cannot  be  performed  in  the  coiirse  of  a  rapid 
tour,  Dor  supeiseded  by  any  views,  however  ingenious  and 
persuasive,  of  the  effects  wMch,  as  we  conceive,  must  have 
been  produced  by  necessities  of  construction,  or  principles  of 
harmony,  or  tendencies  and  ideas  which  have  governed  and 
moulded  the  fabrics  of  different  ages.  Such  theoretical  and 
imaginative  views  always  require  to  be  substantiated  and  con^ 
firmed  by  actual  history.  But  though  such  general  speculations 
are  not  of  themselves  sufficient,  they  may  still  be  not  without 
their  vaine.  The  architecture  with  pointed  arches,  commonly 
called  Gothic,  which  succeeded  the  architecture  of  round 
arches,  called  Komanesque,  may  be  supposed  to  have  grown 
out  of  its  predecessor  by  certain  neet^  of  construction,  and 
to  have  been  unfolded  to  its  complete  form  by  the  tendencies 
and  connexions  thus  brought  into  view.  Such  a  theory  of 
Gothic  architecture,  as  it  may  be  called,  I  formerly  put 
forward  as  illustrated  by  the  churches  of  Germany,  especially 
those  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine ;  and  the  doctrine 
thus  proposed  has  been  regarded  with  favour  by  eminent 
architectural  audiorities.     M.  Boisser6e  has  spoken  of  this 
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theory  aa  remarkably  confirmed  by  the  results  which  he  had 
obtained  by  an  historical  and  artistical  line  of  investigation ; 
and  M.  Viollet-Leduc,  of  Paris,  in  an  admirable  series  of 
articles  in  M.  Didron's  Antiales  ArcMohgiqttes,  has  main- 
tained the  same  doctrine,  (the  derivation  of  the  leading 
features  of  Gothic  architecture  from  the  necessities  of  vault- 
ing), and  has  supported  it  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
actual  architectural  construction  of  Gothic  buildings.  (See 
Ann.  Arch.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  81,  1845.)  The  countenance  thus 
given  to  the  theoretical  or  ideal  view  of  architecture  justifies 
us,  I  think,  in  attempting  to  apply  it  in  other  cases  also,  at 
least  in  the  way  of  trial.  Such  modes  of  treating  the  subject 
may  serve  to  give  to  the  features  of  architectural  styles  a 
connexion  which  otherwise  is  not  seen,  and  which  is  never- 
theless interesting  and  instructive,  and  even  real ;  it  being 
miderstood  that  we  conceive  the  necessities  of  structure  to 
have  operated  rather  in  producing  the  general  features  of  a 
style,  than  in  determining  the  form  of  a  special  building ; 
and  that  we  suppose  the  ideas  which  run  through  any  mode 
of  construction  or  decoration  not  to  have  been  so  much  con- 
sciously contemplated,  aa  unconsciously  directive. 

Premising  tins  understanding,  I  wUl  offer  a  few  remarks 
tending  to  carry  the  ideal  view  of  German  Gothic  architec- 
ture a  Uttle  onwards  in  point  of  time,  from  the  point  to  which 
the  theory  of  its  formation  conducts  us.  Having  before  pro- 
posed a  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  Gothic  style,  I  wish 
now  to  suggest  the  theory  of  its  dissolution. 

From  the  Komanesque  was  produced,  by  certain  influences, 
the  Gothic  style  ;  &om  the  Gothic  again  was  produced,  by 
these  influences,  exaggerated  or  perverted,  or  by  others  suc- 
ceeding them,  a  style  which  we  may,  with  Mr.  Willis,  call  the 
AJler-Gothic,  and  which,  in  its  turn,  gave  place  to  the  revived 
Italian.  It  is  the  later  tendencies  which  converted  the 
Complete  Gothic  into  the  Ailer-Gothic,  of  which  I  now  wish 
to  speak. 

I  would  very  willingly  have  availed  myself  of  any  classi- 
fication or  analysis  of  the  later  German  styles  by  German 
writers.  But  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  such 
work,  there  have  been  published  collections  of  engravings 
and  descriptions  of  buildings  belonging  to  those  styles,  of 
course  illustrating  the  principles  which  prevful  in  the  styles; 
these   principles   have  been   discerned,  and,  to   a    certain 
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extent,  expresaed  by  German  archaeologiBts.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  the  work  of  M.  Kallenbach,  "  The  German 
Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages"  (Deutach-mittelaJterliche 
Baiikunst),  in  which  a  large  collection  of  buildings  is  drawn 
and  described,  I  shall  avwl  myself  of  M.  KallenWh'a  assist- 
ance in  illustrating  the  principles  which  I  point  out,  and 
their  gradual  development;  but  I  shall  state  in  my  own 
manner  the  principles  which,  as  I  conceive,  show  themselves 
in  the  progress  and  completion,  and  subsequently  in  the 
decline  and  disintegration,  of  the  Gothic  style. 

I.  Principle  of  Frame-work. — It  is  impossible,  in  looking 
at  a  tolerably  complete  Gothic  building  (as  Cologne  Cathedral, 
St.  Ouen,  King's  College  Chapel),  not  to  allow  that  the  work 
is  governed  and  constituted  by  a  leading  idea  of  &ame- work. 
The  structure  does  not  consist,  or  strike  the  eye  as  consisting, 
of  masses  of  wall  and  roof,  lying  merely  as  inert  masses,  upon 
vertical  columns  and  walls,  which  is  the  idea  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture, and  of  Roman  and  Romanesque  as  thence  derived.  In 
Gothic  work,  on  the  contrary,  the  vertical  pillars  which  support 
are  continued  into  the  arches  which  are  supported,  and  into  the 
ribs  which  are  the  main  lines  of  the  roof;  and  thus  an  internal 
frame-work  is  produced,  which  is  kept  together  and  supported 
externally  by  a  collection  of  buttresses,  another  outward  frame- 
work. This  frame-work  not  only  supports,  but  almost  entirely 
constitutes,  the  edifice.  The  blank  spaces,  such  as  the  spandrels 
of  the  pier  arches,  and  the  panels  of  the  roof,  are  comparatively 
unimportant  and  subordinate,  and  even  these  are  often  fiirther 
reduced  by  subordinate  paneling.  The  frame-work,  again,  is 
constituted  of  several  parallel  members ;  parallel,  at  least  at 
first,  as,  for  instance,  the  several  shafts  of  a  clustered  pier  ;  but 
in  their  continuation  some  forming  the  ribs  of  vaults,  some 
the  heads  of  pier  arches  or  windows.  These  frames,  parallel 
in  their  origin,  and  subordinate  in  succession  to  one  another, 
form  the  principal  part  of  a  Gothic  edifice  ;  and  to  trace  the 
steps  by  which  this  idea  of  a  building  superseded  the  older 
notion  of  inert  masses  resting  on  props,  is  always  a  matter 
of  interest  to  the  architectural  speculator.  M.  Kallenbach 
has  noticed  in  many  of  his  examples  the  steps  of  this 
change.  He  has  marked  its  successive  development  at 
Greli^ausen  (xxiii.'),  Ratisbon  (xxiii.),  Naumburg  (xixiii.), 

*  The  leferencet  ire  to  tlie  plates  of  of  e&eh.  M.  K.,  however,  does  not  ^>pear 
M.  KkllflDfaach'a  Deutscb  mitteUlterliche  lo  think  thkt  the  fornutioD  of  the  Gothic 
BwiIoidM,  Mid  to  tin  text  M  the  bottom      style  ww  m  ioon  oompleled.  He  n^a  that 
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HalbeiBtadt  (xzt.),  where  flying  buttresses  were  intended ; 
the  nave  of  Cologne  (zxxtl),  where  the  principle  appears  folly 
developed  ;  and  the  choir  of  that  edifice  (xli.),  which  shows 
the  external  frame-work  of  composite  and  flying  buttresses 
carried  still  further.  St.  Sebaldus,  at  Nuremburg  (Ivii.) — 
in  the  choir — shows  this  principle  of  frame-work  well  carried 
through  in  three  aisles  of  equal  height ;  as  Halberstadt  (xlvii) 
does  for  the  more  ordinary  form,  with  clerestory  and  side 
aisles.  The  Church  of  St  Catharine,  at  Oppenheim  (of 
which  a  description  has  been  published  by  M.  Miiller),  is  a 
fine  example  of  a  structure  thus  reduced  to  frame-work,  the 
walla  being  thin  and  paneled,  the  windows  large,  with  no  tri- 
foriuro,  the  buttresses  deep,  and  the  space  between  them,  in 
their  lower  parts,  being  formed  into  chapels,  opening  into 
the  church  on  the  inside,  and  having  Wge  windows  out- 
wards {like  King's  College  Ch^yel),  so  that  there  is  very 
little  walL  Mr.  K.  observes  also  (xx.),  with  reference  to 
Heisterbach,  that  the  introduction  of  the  polygonal  apse, 
instead  of  the  earher  semi-circular  apse,  made  it  possible  to 
have  an  organic  connexion  of  the  apse  vaulting  with  the 
vaulting  of  the  choir ;  and  thus  there  was  a  coherent  frame- 
work running  through  the  whole.  He  conceives  also  (xxxii.), 
with  reference  to  the  Bominican  Church  at  Batisbon,  that 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  who  had  great  influence  at 
the  time  to  which  he  refers  (1230 — 1240),  aimed  at  sim- 
plicity even  in  building ;  and  thus,  all  useless  ornament 
being  avoided,  and  the  essential  elements  of  the  structure 
developed  under  the  guidance  of  the  pointed  arch,  the  new 
art  of  building  was  formed.' 

II.  Principle  of  Tracery. — The  tracery  which  fills  the 
openings  of  windows  in  the  Complete  Grothic  style  may  be 
considered  as  growing  out  of  the  idea  of  fi^me-work.  Tracery, 

tlie  more  the  blank  w>11  diK^ipe&n,  the  bnuicheH ;    or  ntbar,  which    makes   hia 

more  aatiibetory  ii  tlie  effect  (nlvil) ;  plates,  iUiutnting  thU  supposed  denva- 

and  (liii.),  wi^  refareDce  to  Fnnlcfoit  tion,  exhibit  aoala^eB  which  are  reall; 

Cathedial,  that  ia  Germany  the  develto-  inlereadng.    Yet  we  see  in  these  plates 

meot  of  the  ide«  did  not  proceed  to  its  that  the  principle  of  frame-worli  cannot 

oompletion, — which,  he  nja,  waald  haTS  abaort>  the  whMe  of  the  edifice.    In  bis 

led  builden  to  roduce  the  roof  to  a  akele-  hypothetical   wiclcer-work  archetypes   of 

ton  of  tnoery,  fUted  with  stained  glass.  Gothic  work,  the  solid  parts  of  wall,  or  the 

■  The  prevalence  of  the   principle  of  spandrels  of  archw,  for  instance,  are  com- 

fram^wcfflE  in  Gothic  architecture  ia  the  posed  of  close  basket-work  ;   a  mode  of 

dreumslanoe  which   giTSS  a  sort  of  ap-  construction  which  suggests  the  notion  of 

parent  plauaibility  to  Sir  James  Hall's  an  organisatioii  to  which  a  selid  wall  in 

tbeor;  of  the  deriration  of  the  Gothic  no  tn^ 
style  from  structures  composed  of  flexible 
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howCTer,  differs  from  frame-work  in  this,  that  it  includes  no 
conception  of  support,  and  that  its  elements  {the  stares, 
mullions,  or  tracery  bars,  afi  Mr.  Willis  calls  them)  are 
exhibited  as  undergoing  flexures  which  have  no  relation  to 
mechanical  structure. 

M.  Kallenbach  remarks,  justly,  as  appears  to  me,  that  the 
trefoils,  quatrefoils,  &c.  which  occur  in  the  Gothic  style  are 
not  forms  arising  from  the  development  of  that  style,  but 
independent  elements  primarily  existing  in  the  Romanesque 
style.  Now,  these  elements  materially  influenced  the  forma 
which  tracery  assumes.  They  determined,  almost  entirely, 
the  forms  of  "  geometrical  tracery  ;"  and  added,  as  it  would 
seem,  the  "  featherii^,"  or  "  foliation,"  to  the  other  kinds  of 
tracery. 

The  gradual  formation  of  tracery  by  grouping  together 
several  windows  in  one  large  panel,  and  perforating  with 
circles,  trefoils,  quatrefoils,  &c.,  the  blank  space,  may  be 
shown  as  an  historical  process  by  examples  both  in  England 
and  in  Germany.  Mr.  K.  gives  examples,  taken  from 
Seligenstadt  (xzix.),  St.  Ger^on  at  Cologne  (xxx.),  Maul- 
bron  (xxxi.),  Batisbon  (xxxii.),  where  we-  see  the  process 
beginning ;  while  in  the  choir  at  Katisbon,  and  in  the 
church  at  Naumbui^  (xxxiii.),  we  see  it  carried  further. 
Finally,  as  at  Magdeburg  (xxxvii.),  the  mnUions,  with  their 
ramifications,  occupy  the  whole  window,  leaving  no  blank 
surfaces.  The  feathering  of  the  heads  of  lights,  aa  well  as 
the  trefoils  and  quatrefoils,  are  separated  from  the  head,  and 
glazed  in  the  intervening  opening.^ 

Though  the  invention  of  tracery  thus  would  seem  to  have 
been  gradual  both  in  Germany  and  in  England,  and  also  in 
France,  its  general  adoption  appears  to  have  gone  on  much 
more  rapidly  abroad  than  in  our  country.  Cologne,  Amiens, 
and  Salisbury,  may  be  considered  as  nearly  contemporary. 

■  Prar«eor  WilliB  (Remu-kH  oil  Archit.  wHeh   the    window   space   iB   either   so 

of  Uiddle  Ages,  ISSfi,  p.  i9)   tuw,  with  conalructed    or   ho  teen    that   the  bUnk 

mors    distinctneai,   stiown   thkt  foliatiint  Hpuea   (trefoils,    qnatrefoils,  &c.)  strike 

arises  from   pUciiig  arches  of  different  tfie  eye,    the   intermediate   Ihvs    being 

tbims  (as  trefoil,  qnatrefoil,  Ac.)  under  blotted  into  unorganic  spaces  of  variable 

the  aune  compound  archway;    and  that  breadth  (as  the  cnsps  project  and  redre) 

traca^  is  tfae  result   of  placiDg  multiple  produces  the  effect  of  genuine  tnasry  no 

arches  behind  single  ones,  it  ma;  be,  in  longer.    This  holds  whether  the  quaOv- 


repealed  sUcceesioD.  foils,  Ac,  be  seen  from  within,  as  lighla 

It    may   be    remarked   that   tracer]'  in  a  dark  tfitxe,  or  from  without,  aa  duk 

necesssrily  implies  that  the  attention  is  figures  on  a  light  apace.     Mnch  of  the 

fixed  upon  the  tracerjr  ban  as  the  posi-  flUing  of  Italian  windows  appears  to  t»e 

live  oleinents  oT  the  structure;  and  that  this  spurious  kind  of  tracery. 
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In  the  two  former  cathedrals,  tracery  occupies  all  the 
windows,  and  appears  as  an  universal  element  of  the  style. 
Sahsburj  is  as  complete  Gothic  aa  Amiens  or  Cologne  in 
other  respects,  but  has  no  tracery  whatever  in  the  windows. 
This  and  some  other  distinctions  quite  justify  us,  I  conceive, 
in  regarding  the  style  of  which  Salisbury  ia  a  type  (Early 
English)  as  diflferent  from  the  complete  Grothic  of  Cologne  and 
Amiens.  The  English  style  which  is  first  distmguished  by 
tracery  is  that  which  Mr.  Kickman  has  termed  the  Decorated; 
and  file  propriety  of  this  term  consists  principally  in  its 
denoting  the  introduction  of  this  new  element  of  decorative 
ti-acery,  in  addition  to  those  which  the  earher  style  contained. 

The  Decorated  style  baa  doubtless  some  other  peculiarities ; 
but  before  I  say  anything  of  these,  let  us  further  consider  the 
subject  of  tracery. 

The  subordination  of  one  part  to  another,  of  smaller  parts 
to  larger,  which  we  may  trace  in  the  frame-work  of  a  Giothic 
building,  appears  also  very  carefully  marked  in  windows. 
Professor  Willis  has  very  fuUy  explained  this  principle  by 
resolving  the  tracery  of  a  window  into  its  successive  orders.* 
Mr,  K.  has  remarked  the  same  thing  in  a  certain  way.  Thus, 
he  says  (xxxviii.)  of  the  tracery  of  St.  Catharine's,  Brunswick, 
that  it  is  formed  of  staves  of  single,  double,,  and  triple  size, 
the  more  slender  always  determining  the  smaller  spaces. 
This,  in  another  place,  is  what  he  appears  to  call  the  law  of 
the  men^ering  (gliederung)  ;  the  shafts  and  hoUows  being 
carried  out  on  a  greater  scale  in  the  larger  members,  and 
more  and  more  dehcatety  in  the  smaller  ones.  We  may 
remark,  that  some  of  the  great  Grerman  and  French  works, 
as  Cologne  and  Amiens,  are  to  an  Enghsh  eye  defective  as 
to  this  subordination.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  as  Strasbui^, 
and  much  of  the  later  French  work,  are  conspicuous  for  the 
carefiil  attention  to  the  rula 

But  we  must  say  a  word  of  the  modifications  which  tracery 
underwent  in  the  progress  of  time.  From  the  causes  already 
mentioned,  the  first  forms  were  "geometrical  tracery:"  to 
this  succeeded,  in  England,  "  flowing  tracery,"  in  which  the 

*  pTDfemtr  Willis  ntjt  (RenuHu^ 
p.  S7),  "  TiM  merit  of  fint  HHnting  oat 
tiie  legnlar  nbordinktion    of  monldingg 

in  Vneeiy   beloiu*  to   Sir  Jmnit«  Hall, 

whoae  sBsav  on  Oathio  uchiteetiire  con-      bu  lixt)  Doticed  it,  with  h: 
taim  Ml  dabomle  dinertktion   oa  this      dekmen,  but  I  da  not  think  it  !■  ao  gene- 
subject,  ■mfortonfttelj'  shoni  of  ita  utility      nlly  attended  to  aa  it  ought  to  be." 
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forms  were  no  longer  trefoils,  quatrefoils,  trifoliate  and 
quatrefoliate  circles,  and  the  like,  but  flowing  or  inflected 
curves,  in  which  the  lines  pass  from  convex  to  concave. 
Such  lines  also  enter  copiously  into  German  and  French 
tracery,  after  its  first  period ;  hut  there  are  material  dif- 
ferences in  the  progress  of  tracery  in  the  two  countries.  In 
France,  the  tracery  becomes,  almost  universally,  "flam- 
boyant," the  compartments  being  of  a  flame-tike  form,  and 
the  design  of  the  window,  generally,  uusymmetrical  with 
regard  to  a  vertical  line.  The  flame-^iaped  compartment  is 
defined  by  Professor  Willis  {Archit.  of  M.  A.,  p.  60)  as  "  in- 
cluded between  two  wavy  lines,  and  divided  misymmetrically 
by  one  or  more  wavy  lines."  This  element  thus  described  as 
"  flame-shaped"  appears  to  be  what  M.  Kallenbach  calls  the 
"  fish-bladder  form,"  (IviL)  —  a  designation  which,  besides 
other  objections  to  it,  has  the  inconvenience  of  reminding  us 
of  the  "  vesica  piscis,"  a  name  by  which  we  designate  a  form 
quite  different,  bounded  by  two  equal  segments  of  circles, 
and  therefore  neither  bounded  by  wavy  lines  nor  unsym- 
metrical. 

The  Flamboyant  tracery  of  France  is  carried  out  with  a 
most  prodigal  display  of  variety  and  caprice  in  the  Afler- 
Gothic  of  that  country.  Tracery  of  this  kind  exists  in  the 
After-Gothic  of  Germany  ;  but  the  love  of  intricacy  which 
shovw  itself  in  that  style  assumes  a  more  especially  German 
form  in  the  stump  tracery,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter, 

III.  Principle  of  Lateral  Continuity. — I  introduce  this 
principle,  in  order  to  point  out  that  the  principles  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken  did  not  operate  without  something  to 
interfere  with  them.  If  we  have,  in  the  structure  of  a 
building,  several  frames,  mainly  parallel,  and  one  subordinated 
to  another  ;  if  we  have,  in  the  tracery  of  a  window,  bundles 
of  flexible  staves  or  bars,  which  form  the  larger  and  smaller 
lights  by  their  windings,  triple,  double,  or  single  ;  the  struc- 
ture will  still  be  too  loose  to  be  satisfiictory,  except  there  be 
something  to  bind  together  the  parallel  supports  of  the 
frame,  the  staves  of  the  bundle.  The  feeling  of  this  neces- 
sity (as  a  matter  of  idea)  shows  itself  in  various  ways  in  the 
progress  of  Gothic  architecture.  In  the  Early  English  style, 
there  were  large  clusters  of  slender  shafts,  each  really 
detached  ;  but  these  were  bound  to  each  other  or  the  wall 
by  horizontal  rings  in  the  middle  of  their  height.     The  arch 
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mouldings,  which  accompanied  these  shafts,  were  equal  rolls, 
separated  by  a  deep  hollow  ;  but  there  were  never  really  a 
different  set  of  arch  staves  for  each  roll  moulding.  And  it 
soon  became  usual  not  to  make  each  upright  shaft  a  separate 
piece,  but  to  cut  these  shafts  upon  the  stones  of  a  central  pier 
or  a  wall ;  and  then  the  hollows  between  the  mouldmgs 
became  less  deep,  the  forms  of  the  shafts  and  of  the  mould- 
ings were  no  longer  circular,  but  were  marked  with  a 
fillet,  or  a  qtdrk,  and  became  also  of  different  breadtha 
This  practice  of  combining  mouldings  of  different  breadths, 
and  of  accompanying  strong  mouldings  with  fine  ones,  and 
thus  producing  shadows  of  various  breadth  and  sharpness, 
alternating  with  each  other,  is  one  of  the  main  and  most 
universal  characters  of  the  English  Decorated  style,  as  dis- 
tinguished fivm  the  Early  English,  and  it  is  one  of  its  great 
and  peculiar  beauties. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  appears  to  prevail  in  Gr^nnan 
architecture ;  although  there  is  not,  in  that  country,  any 
style  which  exactly  represeuts  either  the  Early  English  or  the 
Decorated.  At  a  certain  stage  of  Grerman  architecture,  the 
shafts  and  mouldings  lose  their  cylindrical  form,  and  become 
what  Mr.  K.  calls  "  pear-shaped," — meaning,  I  conceive,  that 
the  transverse  section  of  tlie  moulding  resembles  the  longitu- 
dinal section  of  a  pear,  the  outline  being  drawn  out  to  an 
edge  and  inflected.  (See  Halberstadt,  ilvii.)  At  a  later 
period,  the  pier  loses  its  separation  into  upright  parts  alto- 
gether, and  is  a  cylindrical  or  polygonal  column,  out  of  which 
the  vaulting  ribs  spring  abruptly,  forming  what  Mr.  WiUis 
calls  "a  discontinuous  impost"  The  principle  of  lateral 
continuity  thus  shows  itself  by  giving  a  continuity  to  the 
mass  below  which  does  not  extend  to  the  vaulting  frame 
above  ;  and  in  this  manner  the  principle  of  frame-work  is 
interfered  with  and  destroyed,  which  is,  as  I  have  said,  one 
step  in  the  decline  of  the  Gothic  style. 

This  principle  of  lateral  continuity  may  be  called,  also,  the 
principle  of  waU^toork.  The  members  which  are  designed,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  conceived,  as  vertical  or  as  curved  members, 
according  to  the  principle  of  frame-work  and  the  principle  of 
tracery,  are  really  parts  of  walls,  and  are  modified  by  this  con- 
dition, as  I  have  said.  And  this  condition,  that  the  structure 
consists  of  wall-work,  not  merely  of  frame- work  and  bent  staves, 
not  only  does  actually  operate  as  being  the  real  construction, 
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but  is  always  conceived  to  operate,  and  thus  materially 
affects  the  decorative  construction.  This  principle  prohibits 
the  structure  from  being  mere  frame-worl^  as  a  structure  of 
timber  and  wicker,  or  a  structure  of  cast-iron,  might  be. 
It  requires  that  large  portions  should  be,  and  should  be  con- 
ceived to  be,  sohd  wall,  though  there  may  be  upon  the  wall  a 
superinduced  decorative  structure.  This  principle  of  wall- 
work,  again,  seems  to  require  that  free  txacery  should  be 
symmetrical,  for  otherwise  the  eye  is  disturbed  by  the  want 
of  apparent  balance  in  the  two  sides  of  the  pattern  ;  and  this 
I  conceive  to  be  a  cause  of  the  repugnance,  which,  I  think, 
most  architectural  eyes,  at  first,  feel  to  the  French  flam- 
boyant tracery.  There  is  a  like  reason  gainst  German 
stump  tracery,  arising  from  its  apparent  inconsistency  with 
stone  walling ;  and,  perhaps,  we  may  attribute  to  the  influ- 
ence of  this  principle  (the  obvious  consistency  of  the  structure 
with  good  mason-work)  the  acceptableness  of  good  Perpendi- 
cidar  tracery  to  the  eye ;  for,  however  such  tracery  may  be 
condemned  by  some,  as  harsh  in  its  lines  and  having  no  simi- 
larity to  any  beautifiil  natural  object,  it  will  not  be  doubted 
by  tliose  who  have  carefiilly  looked  at  fine  specimens  of  it, 
where  the  design  is  fiill  and  the  parts  and  tracery  bars  in 
due  and  graduated  subordination,  that  this  kind  of  tracery 
haa  more  truly  the  aspect  of  good  architecture  than  the  later 
tracery  either  of  Gfermany  or  of  France. 

This  third  principle,  the  principle  of  wall-work,  to  a  certain 
extent,  operates  to  balance  and  oppose  our  first  principle, 
that  of  frame-work.  For  though  the  principle  of  frame- 
work, carried  to  a  certain  extent,  is  a  source  of  beauty  in 
architecture,  it  ceases  to  be  so  if  it  be  carried  so  for  that  the 
whole  work  becomes  frame-work.*  Though  the  masses  of 
solid  wall  are  much  reduced  in  bulk  in  the  most  elaborate 

'  The  ^irindple  of  wall-work  niodifies  which  bw  been  eoDdenmed  on  Ihit  m- 

the  jninciple  of  &biii»-wcit1[  long  before  it  count.     Even  considered  aa  fmne-work, 

injiuiowlj  aflbct*  it.   It  does  thia,  indeed,  we  must  take  the  whole  bundle  of  nioDld- 

M  I  hkTe  tiiA.  very  eonspicnoatdj'  in  the  inge,  and  not  one  alone ;  but,  in  fact,  the 

Deeonted  a^le  in  England,  giving  to  the  principle  of  wall-work  operatea  tboOTeti- 

Tortiad  ntoulditiBl  different   forma  uid  cally  aa  well  aa  praetically  in  aU  audi 

Talnea  from  those  of  mere  bvne-work,  ehges,  and  prereata  ne  from  regarding  the 

making  Bome  memben  broad,  wme  nar-  abafU  as  separate   anpportt.     The  two 

row,  and  so  en.    We  are  not,  therefore,  to  ideas,  that  of  fTame-work   and   that  of 

consider  baildings  aa  showing  the  eri-  wsll-wark,  are  both  present  to  the  mind; 

dence  of  cormptioD  of  style,  merely  be-  and  it  is  their  combined  eonmrda  and 

eanse  there  are  vertical  nunilded  vaulting  discords  which  produce  tbe  kind  of  bar- 

ahafta  too  alight  to  snpport  vaulting;  aa  in  many   in  which   aichitectore   pecnliariy 

King'a  O^iegi  Cbi^I,  Um  arehitacture  of  rejoicea, 
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examples  of  Gothic  buildings,  those  masses  nowhere  disap- 
pear, nor  is  it  consistent  with  the  idea  of  a  building  that  thej 
should  do  BO.  Even  in  very  ornamented  builcimgs,  these 
masses  of  wall  continue  to  be  of  considerable  extent ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  of  Freiburg ; 
and  in  leas  ornate  work  thej  form  a  large  part  of  the 
whole,  the  ornaments  being  confined  to  special  portions. 
These  blank  and  inorganic  portions  of  the  mass  into  which 
the  principle  of  frame-work  does  not  penetrate,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  maintaining  a  sort  of  struggle  with  the  ostensible 
structural  organization  to  which  the  most  complete  examples 
of  Gothic  architecture  tend.  And  in  the  decline  of  the  stylo 
the  principle  of  frame-work  becomes  feebler  and  less  per- 
vading in  its  influence,  while  the  ambitious  desire  of  loftiness 
in  edifices  continues  in  fidl  force.  In  consequence  of  such 
influences,  the  upper  parts  of  the  building  are  organically 
detached  from  the  lower,  being  connected  with  them  only  by 
wall-work  ;  and  thus  the  principle  of  wall-work  overmasters 
and  suppresses  the  principle  of  frame-work. 

And  thus,  as  the  ancient  structural  arrangement  of  a 
buUding,  derived  fixim  Greek  architecture,  was,  in  the  transi- 
tion from  the  Romanesque,  broken  up,  and  the  elements 
thrown  into  a  new  arrangement,  by  the  introduction  of  ver- 
tical compartments  and  continuous  upward  hues  of  ostensible 
vertical  support ;  so,  again,  in  the  decline  of  Gkithic  archi- 
tecture, the  notion  of  continuous  lines  of  support  was  allowed 
to  sUp  away.  The  ornamentation,  though  derived  from  the 
Gktthic  style,  was,  in  its  application,  distributed  into  detached 
parts,  and  not  connected  by  the  principles  of  the  style  ;  and 
thus,  the  life  of  the  stylo  was  fled,  while  the  form  was  still 
retained. 

But  other  principles  also  operated  in  thus  destroying  the 
organization  and  connection  of  Gothic  structure ;  or  rather 
tliey  operated  first  in  forming  and  developing  the  style,  and 
then,  when  they  lost  their  vitahty,  they  gave  the  direction  to 
its  decline. 

IV.  Principle  of  Spire  Grototh. — In  the  (Jothic  style,  the 
tendency  upwards  is  manifested  not  only  in  the  lines  of 
support,  but  also  in  the  forms  assumed  by  elements  which 
tend  upwards,  free,  supporting  nothing,  and  being  themselves 
the  terminal  portions  of  vertical  masses ;  such  are  pinnacles, 
canopies,  spires,  and  the  like.    And  there  is  a  kind  of 
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activity  and  vitality  given  to  these  elements,  by  forming  and 
framing  them,  not  aa  merely  continuations  of  the  parts 
below,  with  a  smaller  breadth  and  finer  details,  but  as  parts 
tending  upwards  upon  a  plan  of  their  own,  which  separates 
them  from  the  masses  out  of  which  they  spring.  Thus  we 
have  (in  the  Decorated  style  especially)  buttresses  terminated 
upwards  by  pinnacles  set  diagonally  upon  the  rectangular 
plan  of  the  buttress,  either  at  its  summit  or  on  the  set^fis, 
or  by  octagonal  pinnacles ;  and  the  crockets  and  finials  of 
such  pinnacles,  and  even  of  the  hood  mouldings  of  windows, 
doors,  and  other  arches,  may  be  considered  as  a  mani- 
festation of  the  same  principle ;  for  these  ornaments  are 
quite  extraneous  to  the  notion  of  fiume-work  ;  and  yet,  how 
blank  and  bare  would  an  ogee  canopy  or  a  triangular  canopy 
to  a  door  or  window  appear,  without  crockets  or  finials  t 

This  principle  is  exhibited  on  a  larger  scale  where  we  have 
an  octagonal  spire  growing  out  of  a  square  tower ;  especially 
if  the  transition  from  the  square  to  the  octagonal  form  be 
made  by  means  of  vertical  growths,  as  is  the  ca^e  in  many 
of  the  principal  edifices  of  Germany,  though  rarely  in 
England.  The  Romanesque  forms,  especially  as  they  appear 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ehine,  naturally  led  to  such  a 
mode  of  composition,  when  the  Grothic  style  came  into  full 
play  ;  for  there  were  introduced  abundantly  in  the  Rhenish 
Romanesque  churches,  four-sided  spires  set  diagonally  on 
squares,  and  towers  which,  in  their  upper  part,  were  octa- 
gonal with  a  triangular  head  to  each  &ce  of  the  octagon, 
and  with  a  spire,  accommodated  in  various  ways  to  this  form. 
Such  a  tower  was  treated  with  great  skill  by  the  Grerman  Gothic 
architects.  The  square,  redu^  to  an  octagon  by  cutting  off 
the  comers,  left,  at  the  comers,  masses  which  shot  upwards 
in  detached  groups  of  niches  and  pinnacles  ;  and  the  gradual 
preparations  in  the  lower  parts,  for  thus  detaching  these 
masses,  and  in  the  upper  part,  for  grouping  and  connecting 
them  with  the  central  mass,  6xe  the  subject  of  a  vast  variety 
of  ingenious  contrivances.  These  appear  in  such  towers  as 
Freiburg,  Cologne,  Ulm,  Vienna,  Strasburg ;  which  are 
examples  of  a  style  of  composition,  altogether  different  from 
anything  which  exists  in  this  country,  where  octagonal  spires 
commonly  either  stand  on  a  square  tower,  within  a  battlement, 
the  mode  of  connection  not  being  exhibited  to  the  eye ;  or 
are  (as  in  the  churches  of  Northamptonshire)  connected  with 
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the  square,  by  certain  sloping  surfaces  variously  disposed ; 
the  piuoacles  and  dormer  windows  which  break  and  animate 
the  outline  not  being  made  to  spring  out  of  any  obvious 
construction. 

In  many  of  the  churches  of  Normandy,  (we  may  take 
St.  Stephen's,  at  Caen,  as  a  conspicuous  instance,)  groups  of 
canopies  on  shafts,  of  exceedingly  Ught  and  open  structure, 
decorate  the  transition  from  the  square  tower  to  the  octago- 
nal spire,  and  break  the  rectilinear  outline  of  the  spire  itself; 
but  iJiey  do  not  suggest  to  the  mind,  as  the  German  ^ires, 
of  which  I  speak,  do,  the  conception  of  the  octagonal  struc- 
ture existing  in  the  mass  of  the  square  tower,  as  a  kind  of 
formative  nisus,  which  at  last  burst  out  freely  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower,  and  shoots  upwards  in  the  spire,  still 
retaining  an  organic  connection  with  the  square  tower,  out 
of  which  it  springs ;  this  tower,  also,  is  not  an  inert  mass, 
but  has  itself  a  tendency  to  upward  growth,  shown  in  turrets, 
pinnacles,  and  other  portions  of  a  like  character.^ 

Perhaps  this  co-existence  of  the  tendency  to  the  growth 
of  a  square  tower  and  an  octagonal  spire  in  the  same  space, 
was  at  first  not  distinctly  conceived  or  consciously  contem- 
plated, but  was  produced  by  the  attempt  to  give  to  the 
forms  of  the  lower  and  upper  pai-ts  of  the  towers,  which,  as 
I  have  said,  were  data  supplied  by  the  previous  modes  of 
church  building,  that  appearance  of  organic  connection  which 
the  spirit  of  Gothic  architectiire  demands  ;  and  whidi  I  have 
attempted  in  some  measure  to  mark,  by  speaking  of  the 
Principle  of  Frame- work.  We  see  the  co-existence  of  the  two 
tendencies  in  various  degrees  of  development  in  the  great 
structures  to  which  I  have  referred.  At  Freiburg  the  square 
lower  part  of  the  tower  is  comparatively  blank.  The  pre- 
paration for  the  ti-ansition  to  the  octagonal  part  b^ins, 
however,  under  the  first  open  gallery  which  runs  round  the 
tower;  and  in  this  gallery,  the  impression  of  the  square 
form  is  further  diluted  by  making  tiie  sides  into  faces,  and 
making  the  four  angles  acute.  Above  this  gallery  we 
hare  an  open  octagonal  lanthom,  having  eight  fine  tracery 
windows,  and  triangular  canopies ;  while  the  detached  angles 
of  the  square,  shooting  up  into  niches  and  pinnacles,  are  still 

'  Mr.  Willis,  id  his  ArckUtcttire  tff  lite      (he  tr&nutioD  from  the  sqiun  tower  to 
HiddU  Aga,  p.  I4B,  has  noliced  the  sluU      tbe  octagoiul  Bpire. 
with  which  die  Gemuuiwclutectaiiuuuge 
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connected  with  the  central  mass,  and  combine  with  it  in 
forming  a  crown  of  pinnacles,  out  of  which  the  open  work 
spire  rises. 

The  western  towers  of  Cologne  hare  no  portion  of  blank  wall 
in  the  lower  Jjart  as  the  tower  of  Freiburg  has  ;  but  inmie- 
diately  from  tbe  ground  they  are  resolved  into  a  frame-work 
of  several  orders  (buttreases,  shafts,  window  sides,  &c.),  which 
frame-work  is  constructed  with  reference  to  the  whole  tower 
and  spire.  It  appears  to  me  that,  in  this  respect,  Cologne  would 
have  gained  something  if  the  towers  had  somewhat  more 
resembled  Freiburg,  and  had  had  solid  and  plain  portions  in 
their  lower  parts.  It  appears  to  be  a  general  rule  with 
regard  to  the  ornamentation  of  buildings,  and  especially  of 
Gothic  buildings,  that  the  more  elaborate  and  complicated 
ornaments  should  appear  in  the  upper  part ;  the  lower  part 
appearing  more  in  the  nature  of  a  support  to  the  upper 
structure,  or  a  bed,  out  of  which  its  growths  spring  ;  and  tiiis 
rule  is  recognised  in  the  rest  of  the  cathedral  at  Cologne,  for 
the  lower  parts  of  the  buttresses  in  the  rest  of  the  building  are 
plain,  and  form  a  strong  contrast  with  the  copious  paneling 
and  tabernacling  above.  And  another  inconvenience  results 
from  thus  continuing  the  whole  of  the  decorative  firame-work 
of  the  tower  down  to  the  ground.  The  parts  of  this  frame- 
work are,  of  course,  on  a  very  great  scale,  having  reference 
to  the  whole  spire,  in  which  each  side  of  the  octagon  forms 
a  single  tracery  window,  as  at  Freiburg ;  and  the  windows 
and  masses  of  buttress  which  appear  in  the  first  upper  story 
of  the  tower  are  grand  from  their  aze  and  connection.  But 
the  portal  below  this,  which  is  inserted  between  the  buttresses, 
as  a  sort  of  independent  structure,  with  ita  own  arch  and 
triangular  canopy,  seems  to  be  constructed  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  to  have  no  organic  connection  with  the  whole  :  an 
incongruity  which  would  disappear  if  the  portal  were  an 
opening  in  a  mass  of  masonry  in  which  the  frame- work 
which  is  to  be  developed  in  the  upper  part  has  not  yet 
shown  itself. 

In  the  great  church  at  Ulm,  in  St  Stephen's  at  Vienna, 
in  the  cathedral  at  Strasbui^,  and  in  that  of  Frankfort,  we 
have  t^e  transition  from  the  square  to  the  oct^on  man^d 
in  a  way  somewhat  similar,  but  with  great  variety  in  the 
different  cases.  The  artists  of  the  Middle  Ages  did  not  copy 
one  example  from  another ;  but  having,  in  this  idea  of  a 
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spire,  a  living  and  fertile  principle,  they  extracted  out  of  it 
in  each  case  new  and  varied  forms,  animated  by  an  orgMiic 
connection,  even  to  the  latest  times.  Ulm  and  Frankfort 
were  built  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  yet  have  in  their  structure  much  of  the  true  spirit  of 
Gothic  architecture ;  vrbile  in  other  parts  and  elements  of 
such  buildings,  we  see  the  decline,  perversion,  and  disappear- 
ance of  the  prindples  which  had  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the 
complete  Gothic 

V.  iTUerpeTietration? — One  step  of  such  perversion  may  be 
■  considered  as  probably  resulting  from  the  principle  of  spire 
growth,  of  wMch  I  have  been  speaking.  The  co-existing 
tendencies  to  two  diiferent  forms  in  the  same  mass,  (for 
instance,  a  square  and  an  octagonal  turret,  or  a  square 
buttress  and  another  square  diagonally  placed,)  when  directly 
and  distinctly  contemplated,  suggested  the  notion  of  not  only 
co-existmg  tendencies,  but  co-existing/orwii,  occupying  nearly 
the  same  space.  If  we  suppose  a  square  and  an  octagonal 
pillar,  having  the  same  axis  and  nearly  the  same  size,  and 
each  having  various  mouldings  and  projections  at  different 
stages  of  its  length,  the  mouldings  and  projections  of  the 
square  may,  in  some  parts,  protrude  beyond  the  &£es  of  the 
octagonal  mass ;  while  in  other  parts  l^e  mouldings  and 
projections  of  the  octagonal  mass  protrude  beyond  the  faces 
of  ^e  square  mass  ;  and  if  the  whole  compound  mass  exhi- 
bits these  protruding  projections  of  each  of  the  separate 
forms,  the  two  fonns  are  presented  as  interpenetrating  each 
other.  The  same  would  be  the  case  vrith  two  quadrangular 
masses  placed  diagonally  to  each  other.  And  if  the  two 
forms  which  thus  co-exist  and  interpenetrate  be  complex 
and  different,  so  that  the  parts  in  which  each  shows  itself 
outside  the  other,  are  nomerous  and  various,  it  requires  clear 
geometrical  ideas  to  conceive  and  peculiar  geometrical  skill 
to  construct  the  interpenetrating  forms.  Such  ideas  became 
objects  of  attention  among  the  German  builders  in  the  time 
of  the  After-Gothic;  and  the  exhibition  of  interpenetrations 
was  one  of  their  favourite  manifestations  of  skill.  Tabernacle 
work,  of  various  kinds,  occurs,  in  which  two  extremely  com- 
plex forms  occupy  the  same  space,  and  show  themselves  in 

I  See  *.  raloalile  pwer,  bj  Mr.  WUIia,  Mr.  RoiIeId  appears  to  thiolc  llut  la- 

Oa  Ae  CkamKlerittie  Iitterpmetratimu  of  terpeoetratioD  hftd  iU  origin  in  tne^y. — 

&e  ^ambtyant  t^  in  the  TntandioiiB  Lamp  of  Tnith,  xxvii. 
of  the  Imtitate  of  Britiih  Architecta. 
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most  curious  alternations.  A  nd  this  notion  of  interpenetra- 
ting forms  was  applied  to  many  of  the  elements  of  a  building. 
The  mouldings  in  the  heads  of  doors,  windows,  piers,  &c., 
which  meet  to  form  a  pointed  arch,  do  not  stop  when  they 
meet,  but  cross  each  other  till  they  are  lost  in  the  more  pro- 
jecting parts.  The  same  is  the  case  with  other  mouldings 
which  meet  each  other  at  an  angle  in  any  way  ;  they  do  not 
stop,  but  cross  each  other,  and  die  in  the  projecting  masses. 
In  the  same  way  we  have  clusters  of  shafts,  some  of  which 
haying  their  square  pedestals  set  diagonally,  and  their 
mouldings  at  a  different  height  irom  the  others,  the  mould- 
ings of  the  pedestals  and  of  the  bases  of  the  shafts  appear 
aa  alternate  projections.  This  is  frequent  in  English  After- 
Gothic  (Perpendicular).  As  another  case  of  interpenetra- 
tion,  we  may  refer  to  the  examples  in  which  the  German 
architects  carried  two  tracery  bars  each  through  the  other, 
and  then  cut  them  off  short  beyond  the  intersection,  making 
what  has  been  called  stump-tracery.  At  Strasburg,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  cathedral  tower,  which  is  of  After-Gothic 
work,  the  mouldings  of  the  window  heads  are  treated  in 
another  way.  There  are  three  or  four  roll  mouldings  in  the 
window  sides  which  meet  in  the  head,  but  not  exactly ;  each 
roll  on  the  one  side  falling  into  the.  hollow  between  two  rolls 
on  Uie  other,  like  the  fingers  of  two  clasped  hands. 

In  all  these  cases  of  interpenetration  it  is  evident  that  a 
play  of  the  fancy,  curiously  tracing  the  consequences  of  cer- 
tain geometrical  assumptions,  prescribes  the  forms,  not 
the  organic  connexion  which  appears  in  the  true  GJothic 
work.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  practice  of  inter- 
penetration which  was,  in  the  Afler-Gothic  of  Germany, 
pursued  so  extensively  and  laboriously  as  to  be  a  leading 
characteristic  of  the  decline  of  Gothic  architecture,  did  not 
make  its  appearance  then  for  the  first  time.  We  find  the 
interpenetration  of  mouldings  both  in  early  German  and  in 
early  English  work ;  for  instance,  in  the  heads  of  piscinas. 
H.  Kallenbach  says  that  in  Germany  such  intersecting 
mouldings  occurred  early,  but  vanished  in  1250  and  re-ap- 
peared in  ]  450,  and  then  became  in  many  cases  the  pre- 
dominating ornament.  In  the  period  of  the  formation  of 
Gothic  architecture,  many  elements  of  ornamentation,  arbi- 
trarily invented,  or  suggested  from  various  quarters,  come 
into  view.     Some  of  these  were  persistent  in  their  influence ; 
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aa  for  instaiica,  the  Tarioufi  forms  of  arches  and  openings, 
pointed,  trefoil,  &c.,  which  were  gradually  developed  into 
tracery  and  feathering ;  others,  as  this  one,  Intei'penetration, 
were  suppressed  as  ungenial,  by  the  Gothic  style  while  in  its 
vigour;  but  in  its  decline  they  re-appeared,  and  had  a  large 
share  in  the  disorganisation  and  overthrow  of  the  style. 

VI.  Progress  of  Disorganisation.  By  the  disorganisation 
of  the  Gothic  style,  I  mean  the  suppression  and  extinction 
of  those  principles,  the  principle  of  frame-work  and  the 
principle  of  spire-growth  for  example,  which  establish  a 
connexion  among  the  different  parts,  such  that  each  appears 
to  be  necessary  to  the  others,  or  to  grow  out  of  the  others. 
In  buildings  governed  by  such  principles,  the  parts  are  all  in 
a  necessary  relation  to  the  whole,  and  are  thus  connected  with 
each  other.  In  this  case,  the  ornamentation  of  each  part  is, 
as  it  were,  a  blossoming  of  the  general  principle  of  growth. 
But  the  ornamentation  of  different  parts  takes  different 
forms :  doors  are  enriched  with  frame-work  sbafls  and 
mouldings,  and  with  spire-growth  canopies ;  windows  with 
flexible  tracery ;  vaults  with  frame-work  ribs ;  summits  of 
walls  and  buttresses  with  pinnacles  and  turrets  ;  towers  with 
spires  ;  and  the  hke.  And  each  of  these  kinds  of  decoration 
may  be  applied  separately  to  the  part  to  which  it  is  specially 
appropriate,  even  if  the  general  mass  of  the  building  be 
destitute  of  organic  connexion,  and  consist  merely  of  blank 
walls.  This  loss  of  the  general  organic  connexion  of  a  build- 
ing, white  the  separate  parts  were  often  richly  ornamented, 
is  one  of  the  features  of  the  After-Gothic  ;  and  it  is  obviously 
connected  with  those  perversions  of  the  principles  of  orna- 
mentation in  the  Gothic  style  of  which  I  hare  already 
spoken.  The  roof  was  ornamented,  and  the  windows  were 
ornamented,  but  the  ornamentation  of  each  was  only  fanciful, 
not  organic. 

In  Germany  one  of  the  traditionary  aims  of  the  architects 
tended  to  draw  tiio  ornamented  parts  fiuither  from  each 
other,  and  thus  to  break  up  the  organisation.  It  was  a 
matter  of  ambition  with  the  Complete  Grotbic  architects  to 
make  their  churches,  and  especially  their  choirs,  lofty.  It 
continued  to  be  a  matter  of  ambition  vrith  the  After-Gothic 
architects  to  do  the  same.  The  Complete  Gothic  builders 
sought  their  object  by  constructing  the  frame-work  of  vault- 
ing shaftfi,  vrindow  shafts,  and  pier'  arch  shafts  in  many  orders, 
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and  thus  lifted  into  the  air  such  vaults  as  those  of  the  choirs 
at  Cologne  and  Amiens.  The  After-Grothic  builders  carried 
their  vaults  to  a  great  height,  but  no  longer  cared  to  give  them 
a  manifest  organic  connexion  with  the  ground.  In  their  edi- 
fices, the  vaults  rest  upon  blank  walls,  or  are  supported  upon 
cylindrical  or  polygonal  pillars,  out  of  which  the  vaulting  ribs 
spring  abruptly  with  a  discontinuous  impost.  The  windows 
are  made  very  long  by  the  height  of  the  building,  but  have  no 
canopies ;  there  are  considerable  spaces  of  bltmk  wall ;  the  but- 
tresses have  no  pinnacles,  and  are  stopped  hj  a  sloping  top 
below  the  eaves  of  the  roof  The  roof  is  exceedingly  high  and 
steep,  but  commonly  of  plain  slate,  and,  as  I  have  said,  with 
eaves.  And  thus  the  later  churches  of  Germany,  though 
conspicuous  for  tlieir  height,  have  none  of  that  look  of  up- 
ward growth,  which  gave  beauty  and  life  to  the  elevation  of 
the  pure  Gothic  works,  but  seem  as  if  they  were  buoyed  up 
by  some  power  acting  on  the  whole  bulk,  like  a  balloon. 

This  idea  of  an  elevation  of  internal  buoyancy  rather  than 
of  universal  growth  of  the  parts,  appears  further  in  the 
practice  which  became  so  common  in  the  later  churches  of 
making  the  three  aisles  of  the  same  height ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  choirs  of  St.  Sebaldus'  and  St.  Lawrence's  at  Nuremberg, 
and  in  St.  Stephen's  at  Vienna.  And  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  earher  mode  of  giving  great  elevation  by  means  of 
an  external  frame-work  of  flying  buttresses  carried  over  the 
side  aisles,  was  not  without  its  disadvantages.  For  in  order  to 
sustain  the  vault  at  so  great  a  height  as  the  choir  of  Cologne 
or  of  Amiens,  the  buttresses  were  made  so  massive,  that 
instead  of  being  subordinate  to  the  central  structure,  they 
rather  appear  to  be  themselves  the  principal  masses.  When  we 
look  at  Cologne  Cathedral  from  the  east,  it  offers  itself  to  ua 
rather  as  a  circular  range  of  great  buttress  turrets,  among 
which  the  central  erection  is  quite  inconspicuous,  than  as  a 
clerestory  supported  by  stages  of  flying  buttresses  in  due 
subordination  to  the  central  roof  In  this  respect,  edifices 
in  which  the  same  extrav^ant  elevation  was  not  aimed  at, 
as  the  nave  of  Strasburg  Minster,  and  most  of  our  English 
Cathedrals,  contrast  favourably  with  the  more  ambitious 
plans  of  such  buildings  as  Cologne,  Amiens,  and  Beauvais, 
and  exhibit  the  organisation  of  the  building  in  a  far  more 
luminous  and  satis&ctory  aspect.  But  the  interior  effect  of 
the  principle  of  buoyancy,  as  manifested  in  three  tall  aisles  of 
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equal  height,  is  very  striking ;  especiallj  where,  as  at  St. 
Sebaldus'  and  St.  Lawrence's  just  mentioned,  we  advance  out 
of  comparatively  low  side  aisles  of  the  nave,  into  the  choir  in 
which  the  external  windows  occupy  the  whole  of  the  height. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  of  course  excellently  adapted  for  the 
display  of  fine  coloured  glass,  and  it  is  so  employed  in  the 
choirs  of  those  churches. 

Though  the  fine  scheme  of  the  firame-wotk  of  a  great 
church  was  thus  in  a  great  measure  broken  up  by  making 
the  ceiling  independent  of  it,  there  still  remained  in  opera- 
tion the  pecuhar  mode  by  which  the  impression  of  great 
space  is  given  to  the  interior  of  a  Gothic  building,  and  which 
Mr.  Willis  has  pointed  out  {Architecture  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  p.  130),  namely,  the  impressing  upon  the  spectator 
the  three  dimensions  of  height,  length,  and  breadth,  by 
employing  a  different  method  for  each ;  the  height  being 
suggested  by  the  proportions  of  a  single  compartment, 
whether  occupied  by  the  space  between  two  piers  with  its 
arch,  or  by  a  window ;  the  length  being  made  impressive 
by  the  repetition  of  many  such  compartments,  and  the 
breadth  by  the  succession  of  aisles  and  chapels  in  a  trans- 
verse direction.  And  this  irapressiYenesa  of  dimensions 
survives  the  use  of  Gothic  details,  as  may  be  seen  very 
strikingly  in  St.  Eustache,  at  Paris. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  the  obvious  organisation  of  the 
edifice  was  broken  up,  and  the  ornamentation  confined  to 
detached  portions,  the  Gothic  style  lost  its  meaning,  and  it 
became  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  whether  the 
decoration  of  each  part  consisted  of  the  eleraents  of  that 
style,  or  of  other  elements,  such,  for  instance,  as  might  be 
found  in  the  Roman  architecture  as  preserved  or  revived  iu 
Italy.  The  Gothic  style  had  been  formed  when  the  scheme 
of  Gredan  and  Roman  architecture  had  been  deprived  of  its 
significance  by  the  introduction  of  the  arch  on  pillars,  of 
vaulting  on  pillars,  and  of  the  subordination  of  the  exterior 
to  the  interior.  As  I  have  elsewhere  expressed  it,  the 
elements  of  building  which  had  formerly  been  governed  by 
horizontal  arrangements  were,  by  the  influences  of  sudti 
practices,  disbanded ;  and  then  the  Gfothic  architecture 
introduced  a  new  reign  of  order,  by  rallying  their  elemente 
in  a  vertical  line,  with  a  corresponding  frame-work.  But 
when  this   frame-work  disappeared,   l£e  elements  of  the 
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building  again  became  in  a  great  degree  independent,  and 
were  no  longer  confined  to  tbose  formfl  or  modes  of  decoration 
to  which  the  notion  of  such  a  frame-work  had  given  rise. 

VII.  Unconstructive  Forms. — Forms  which  do  not  indicate 
a  possible  construction,  and  could  not  stand  of  themselves, 
naturally  occur  in  this  After-Gothic  style,  in  which  the 
ornaments  are  appUed  to  parts  without  regard  to  the  whole, 
and  are  such  as  caprice  and  the  love  of  novelty,  not  the 
conditions  of  construction,  produce.  Such  unconstructive 
forms  are  vaults  with  pendents  (as  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor).  Such  unconstructive  forms  in  the  After-Gothic 
of  Germany,  are  noted  by  M.  Kallenbach,  in  the  cases  of 
arches  with  their  concavity  upwards  (Ixxix),  and  by  Mr. 
Willis  in  the  tracery  of  windows  {Archit.  of  M.  A.,  p.  61.) 

The  Ogee  arch,  so  copiously  used  in  our  own  Decorated 
Style,  is  an  unconstructive  form,  if  considered  as  an  arch  ; 
and  indeed  with  us  it  is  scarcely  ever  the  arch  of  an  opening, 
but  is  commonly  the  canopy  to  such  an  arch,  or  the  head  of  a 
niche.  The  eye  appears  to  accept  this  form  vrith  pleasure 
in  such  cases,  as  a  result  of  the  principle  of  upward  growth 
combined  vrith  the  arch  ;  and  hence  crockets  and  a  finial  are 
requisite  to  its  good  effect  On  the  other  hand,  crockets  and 
finial  upon  a  principal  frame-work  arch  are  inappropriate. 
The  ill  effect  of  crockets  so  applied  may  be  seen  in  the 
restored  nave  of  Cologne,  where  the  pier  arches  are  crocketed. 
It  is  said  that  the  old  work  disclosed  traces  of  such  crockets 
having  been  features  of  the  original  design;  but  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  they  greatly  disfigure  the  building. 

The  free  or  hanging  feathering  so  common  in  French 
porches,  and  which  occurs  also  in  Germany,  lb  hkewise 
unconstructive  ;  but  it  is  obviously  treated  as  an  appendage 
to  the  arch  which  it  adorns,  adhering  to  that,  and  not 
requiring  support. 

Among  unconstructive  fonns  we  must  place  the  spire  of 
Strasburg,  which,  being  hollow  within,  is  made  to  appear  as 
if  corapraed  of  horizontal  and  vertical  elements,  and  really 
has  the  joints  horizontal  in  the  external  ornamental  part. 
But  in  the  ribs  which  form  a  pyramid  within  this  ornamental 
work,  and  really  support  the  structure,  the  joints  are  of 
course  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  ribs. 

VIII.  Becapitnlation.  —  Resuming  what  has  been  pro- 
pounded with  reference  to  the  transition  from  the  Pure  Gothic 
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to  the  After-Gotbic,  we  may  say,  that  the  Principle  of  a 
Frame-work  of  piera,  arches,  windows,  vaulting  ribs,  and  flying 
buttresses,  is  the  leading  idea  of  Grothic : — this  principle  may 
be  followed  out  by  itself,  and  this  is  in  a  great  measure  done 
in  England,  producing  the  Early  English  of  Salisbury  ;  the 
notion  of  frame-work,  however,  not  excluding  considerable 
masses  of  wall : — but  to  obtain  the  Complete  Gfothic,  we 
require,  further,  the  Principle  of  Tracery,  and  the  Principle  of 
Lateral  Cohesion,  which  gives  a  new  character  to  the  mould- 
ings ;  and  these  principles,  in  Grermany  and  France,  are 
developed  at  the  same  time  with  the  principle  of  frame-work, 
so  that  the  Complete  Gothic  in  those  coimtries  is  the  first  fully 
formed  pointed  style.  The  Principle  of  Upward  Growth  in 
the  parts  adds  to  the  style  other  features,as  pinnacles,  crockets, 
finials,  spires;  thus  the  Complete  Gothic  is  formed. 

But  the  endeavour  to  build  churches  very  lofty,  made  the 
frame-work  too  massive  to  be  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  led 
at  last  to  the  plan  of  supporting  the  roof  at  a  great  height, 
without  any  decorative  manifestation  of  the  frame-work. 
The  organic  connexion  of  the  whole  being  thus  destroyed,  the 
ornamentation  of  separate  parts  was  pursued  as  an  exercise 
of  fancy  and  invention.  The  tracery  became  capricious  and 
unconstructive,  the  structure  of  spires  and  other  complex 
forms  suggested  interpenetrations,  and  these  and  the  Uke 
practices  mark  the  After-Gothic  of  Germany,  till  the  Italian 
modes  of  ornamentation  came  into  play. 

In  what  has  preceded,  I  have  attempted  to  characterise 
the  After-Gothic  of  GJermany  rather  by  the  principles  whidi 
appear  to  operate  in  its  formation,  than  by  an  enumeration 
and  description  of  details,  such  as  English  writers  have  given 
for  the  Perpendicular  style.  Nevertheless  such  an  enume- 
ration, for  instance,  of  forms  of  mouldings,  bases,  capitals, 
and  the  like,  would  be  very  desirable,  and  would  be  a  labour 
well  worth  the  while  of  one  who  could  spend  sufficient  time 
in  examining  the  churches  of  Germany.  In  the  course  of 
such  a  labour  it  would  probably  be  ascertained  whether  the 
After-Gothic  of  Germany  can  be  subdivided  into  several 
well-characterised  styles,  and  how  it  is  distinguishable  from 
the  Flamboyant  of  France,  as  well  as  from  the  Perpendicular 
of  England.  What  I  have  here  offered  can  pass  only  for  a 
small  contribution  to  such  a  work,  though  collected  from  the 
best  attempts  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  yet  been 
made  with  such  views. 
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Plan  of  Caatle  snd  Town  Walja. 
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Immediately  after  the  execution  of  PriDce  David  at 
Shrewsbury  in  1283,  Edward  I.  began  to  take  active  mea- 
sures for  securing  the  entire  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
Wales ;  and  amongst  the  different  objects  to  which  his 
attention  was  directed,  the  erection  of  fortresses  claimed  his 
first  consideration.  Without  these,  indeed,  he  coxild  retain 
but  a  very  slight  and  uncertain  footing  in  his  newly  acquired 
territory.  Within  six  weeks,  therefore,  after  the  death  of 
this  last  Welsh  Prince,  he  commenced  building  the  Castle  of 
Caernarvon.  An  entry  on  the  Liberate  Roll  of  this  year 
authorises  the  allowance  of  fifty-four  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  to  Roger  Sprengehuse,  Sheriff  of  Salop,  for  the  expenses 
of  40  carpenters  sent  to  Caernarvon,  and  also  of  nine  pounds 
five  shillings  for  200  footmen,  sent  from  the  county  of  Shrop- 
shire to  the  same  place,  for  their  protection.'  The  Sheriff  of 
Nottingham  was  also  allowed  three  pounds  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  for  an  equal  number  of  this  class  of  workmen 
sent  for  their  assistance  from  Nottingham.*  The  Sheriff  of 
Rutland  had  previously  received  his  expenses  for  twenty 
masons  and  their  foreman  whom  he  had  sent  by  the  King's 
command  to  Conway,  whilst  the  monarch  was  there,  in  the 
1 1th  year  of  his  reign ;  thus  showing  that  Conway  Castle 
preceded  Caernarvon,  though  but  a  few  months,  in  tiie  date 
of  its  conunencement.' 

At  the  same  time  that  Edward  wa^  carrying  on  these 
plans  for  their  coercion,  he  was  not  inattentive  to  the  civil 
rights  of  the  inhabitants  ;  for  having  in  the  11th  year  of  his 
reign  granted  a  charter  to  the  people  of  Caernarvon,  in  now 
confirming  it,  he  decreed  that  the  Constable  of  his  Castle, 
for  the  time  being,  should  also  be  Mayor  of  the  borough.'* 

It  is  quite  impossible,  in  the  absence  of  any  specific 
evidences,  to  ascertain  what  portion  of  the  biuldings  was 

<  IJbenteRall,12Edw.I.,m.l.   Teste  Aprilia. 

Rese  lunid  Lunp&der,  x.  die  NovembrU.  '  Ubvnte Roll,  1 1  Edw.I.,iii.2.   Tote 

Ibid.  Tette  Rege  ^ud  Ben,  i.  die  No-  Rege  ttpad  Acton  ButhbI,  xxviu.  die  Oeto- 

TembriB.  brii. 

*  Liberate  Boll,  13  Edw.  I.,  m.  4.   Teste  *  WeldiRoU,  12  Edw.L,m.3.  No.  14. 

RegB    kjnid   Kaeren  Arvan,  xxviii.   die  TeateR«^B(iadFlyiil,TiU,dieSeptembri». 
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first  erected;  if,  indeed,  any  part  of  the  existing  fabric  is 
really  assignable  to  the  period  when  Edward  first  b^an  his 
operations.  As  we  proceed  in  chronological  order,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  work  wa^  in  a  state  of  progress  for 
several  years.  The  notion,  therefore,  that  the  Castie  was 
constructed  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  months,  which  has 
hitherto  been  the  general  opinion,  is  too  incredible  to  engage 
belief.  The  extent  and  magnificence  of  so  vast  an  ecUfice 
could  only  be  the  work  of  a  lengthened  period.  The  grandeur 
of  the  general  design,  the  stateliness  of  its  lofty  polygonal 
towers,  rivaUing  each  other  in  maesiveness  and  dignity,  its 
long  vista  of  carefiilly  finished  corridors,  its  structures  sunk 
and  imbedded  in  rocky  foundations,  the  ample  width  and 
strength  of  its  curtain  walls,  perforated  with  every  variety 
of  loop-hole  and  oilet,  and  the  deep  fosse  which  formerly 
encircled  the  northern  side,  declare  at  once  the  utter  impro- 
bability of  such  extraordinary  works  being  executed  within 
so  hmited  a  period ;  perfected,  too,  at  a  time  when  the 
natives  of  the  country  were  scarcely  vanquished,  and  when 
the  expenses  of  the  Welsh  and  Scottish  wars  had  impoverished 
the  Exchequer.  All  this  carries  sufficient  unlikelihood  on  the 
fiw»  of  it,  did  we  not  further  know  from  official  documents, 
which  will  be  shortly  quoted,  that  the  present  buildings  were 
the  labour  of  several  years,  and  even  extended  into  two 
reigns. 

It  is  by  the  aid  of  these  records,  which  are  stored  up  in 
four  different  depositories  of  the  Public  Evidences,  that  I  shall 
endeavour  to  illustrate  the  history  of  Caernarvon  Castle,  and 
if  the  extracts  adduced  are  not  sufficiently  close  to  indicate 
the  exact  period  when  the  earliest  parts  were  built,  and  to 
point  out  which  they  were,  there  will  still  be  several  clues 
affi)rded  from  whence  reasonable  inferences  may  be  drawn  as 
to  their  relative  antiquity,  whilst  in  some  instances  they  will 
ftimish  a  precise  date  for  what  is  actually  standing. 

After  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  the  Crown  appointed 
officers  to  administer  justice  and  attend  to  the  collection  or 
disbursement  of  the  royal  revenues  in  the  provinces  of  North 
and  South  Wales.  Thus  the  different  pleps  were  heard 
before  the  Chief  Justiciary,  who  held  his  Court  of  Chancery 
and  Court  of  Exchequer  within  the  Castle,  whilst  the  Cham- 
berlain was  responsible  for  the  collection  and  payment  of  the 
various  aids  and  rents  contributed  by  this  portion  of  the 
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king's  subjects.  Such  accounts  were  then  returned  to  the 
English  Exchequer,  and  writs  issued  to  the  Chamberlain, 
from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  arose,  for  the  discharge  of 
incidental  or  regular  expenses. 

The  earliest  mention  of  this  functionary  in  connexion 
with  the  building  of  Caernarvon  Castle  occurs  on  the  Great 
Roll  of  the  Pipe  in  the  14th  year  of  Edward  I.  (1285-1286), 
when  we  find  Richard  de  Abyndon  as  Chamberlain,  account- 
ing for  the  cost  of  works  at  Caernarvon,  Conway,  Criccaeth, 
and  Hardelagh,  from  the  Feast  of  St.  Hillary,  in  the  11th 
(October  1,  1283)  to  March  25th,  the  12th  (1284)  of 
Edward's  reign,  in  which  year  the  king  appointed  him  to  this 
important  office;  Richard  de  Pulesdon,  who  was  afterwards 
hung  in  Madoc's  insurrection,  being  sheriff  of  the  county. 

It  appears  from  the  entry  on  fhe  Pipe  Roll  of  this  14th 
year,  diat,  Thomas  de  Maydenhacche  being  Constable  of  the 
Castle  and  Mayor  of  Caernarvon,  the  works  were  carried  on 
during  the  above  interval  at  considerable  cost,  and  their 
nature  shows  them  to  be  preparatory  to  others  of  greater 
magnitude.  The  Liberate  Roll  also  proves  that  some  part 
of  the  building  was  covered  in  in  the  preceding  year,  the 
Constable  of  Bristol  Castle  being  allowed  the  value  of 
18  carrates  of  lead,  sent  to  Cmkith,  and  14  to  Caernarvon, 
for  their  respective  roofe.' 

The  entry  upon  the  Sheriff's  Roll  of  the  English  Exche- 
quer, or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the  Great  Boll  of 
the  Pipe,  will  sufficiently  explain  itself,  and  convey  at  this 
incipient  stage  of  the  inquiry  the  mode  in  which,  when  they 
appear  fully,  these  accounts  are  usually  written. 

"  Id  nages  of  one  carpenter  making  wheelbarroira  {hottos)  for  the  carriere 
of  earth,  dag  out  of  the  Castle  to  the  Quay,  18«.  6d.  ;  each  taking,  per 
day,  Zd.  For  one  vintenar,  or  waller,  for  the  same  carriers,  Zd.  ;  anil  for 
the  carricra,  2\d- 

"  lu  wages  to  divers  men  digging  and  wheeling  {fossatorei  et  hoUarii) 
in  the  foeee  round  the  CoBtle  of  Eaemarvan,  together  with  vintenars  attendant 
upon  tbe  same,  taking  Zd.,  2d.,  and  \\d.  per  daj  ;  expended  on  the  Quay 
and  Casde,  3192.  13«.  Z\d. 

"  For  plumbers'  work,  carpenters,  charcoal  bnmers,  with  payments  for  a 
clerk,  and  carrying  charcoal  from  various  places  to  the  Castle,  262.  2«.  SiJ. 

"  In  payments  to  one  door-keeper  and  two  watchmen  in  the  Castle,  each 
taking,  per  day,  Zd.,  13f.  9d. 

"  In  iron  and  steel,  charcoal,  cord,  bellows,  wheelbarrows,  cart-horses, 
and  tods  (/ofconi&iu),  bought  for  the  mortar  in  making  the  walls  about  the 

•  Liberate  BoH,  U  Edw.  I. 
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town  of  CaeniarTOD,  921.  St.  6|d. :  and  divere  masons,  qnanyera,  Btnlths, 
and  small  workmen,  working  with  OToriookers  about  tho  works  of  the  wall, 
from  9th  Oct.  anno  12th  (1284),  to  the  18th  Nor.  anno  I3th  (1285], 
157il.  11*.  lid. ;  and  making  the  wall  hj  task  work,  15il.  2t.  6d.  ;  and 
delivery  of  atone  hj  sea  to  Caemairon  from  direra  places,  from  15tli  Jan. 
anno  xiii.  (1285)  to  14th  Oct.  the  same  year,  4401.  Os.  Od.  ;  and  in  stone, 
brash-wood,  and  sand  for  the  same  works  brought  to  the  Castle,  1401.  StAid.; 
and  for  payment  of  direra  workmen  {hottarii)  in  the  King's  pond  at  Caer- 
narron,  with  their  orerlookers,  from  the  6th  of  May,  lui.,  to  Noy.  lltb. 
(xiii.),  1211.  7t.  5d.  ;  and  in  boards,  rafters,  nails,  and  glass  windows, 
bought  for  the  works  of  the  Castle,  62.  8(.  id."  making,  with  other  entries, 
a  sum  total  of  expenditure  upon  the  bailding  and  the  walls,  during  thia  first 
year  of  the  King's  poBseasion  of  Wales,  of  30361.  19f.  5\d. 

During  tbe  same  period  Master  Bichard  the  engineer,  and 
Henry  de  Oxford,  carpenter,  received  1 00/.  for  carpentry  in  the 
Royal  Hall  at  Conway ;  part  of  the  wall  in  that  town  was 
built  by  task-work,  at  a  cost  of  472/.  Ids.  Ad.,  and  altogether 
the  expense  amounted  to  3313/.  Is.  2d.  for  works  carried  on 
simultaneously  with  those  at  Caernarvon.^ 

It  was  also  in  the  same  year  that  the  Castle  of  Harl^b 
was  commenced,  and  a  charge  of  18/.  6s.  6d.  occurs  betwixt 
the  27th  of  May  and  the  4th  of  November  for  operations  on 
the  fosse  in  the  rock  of  that  castle,  besides  other  sums 
expended  on  the  works  there,  to  the  amount  of  205/.  Is.  5^d. 

Oriccaeth  Castle  was  likewise  repaired  at  the  same  time, 
and  48/.  8s.  9^.  expended  in  its  restoration.  The  works 
gradually  proceeded  from  the  13th  year  of  Edward  I.  till 
the  18th,  when  we  find  an  entry  on  the  Liberate  Roll  of  an 
allowance  to  Richard  de  Abbindon,  late  Chamberlain  of 
Camarvan,  of  5/.  3s.  6d.,  which  he  had  paid  to  William  de 
Seymes,  William  de  Moekes,  and  Ernald,  brother  of  the  said 
William  de  Seymes,  who  were  sick  at  Camarvan  in  the  12th 
year,  and  8s.  paid  to  Alice  de  Derby  for  the  care  of  them. 
Also  10s.  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  cloth-of-gold  to 
cover  the  body  of  the  said  William  deceased  ;  14«.  Id.  paid 
to  the  Friars  of  Bangor  for  oblations,  &c.  at  his  funeral :  also 
4/.  19s.  paid  to  PhiUp  ab  Howel,  and  twenty  Welshmen 
stopping  with  him  at  Carnarvan,  and  awaiting  their  passage 
to  Irekmd  in  the  13th  year,  and  15s.  paid  for  freight  of  the 
vessel  taking  them  to  that  kingdom. 

*  The  Corpus  Comitatus,  u  officikl  re-  Junes  de  St.  Geone,  owe    S319I.   14*., 

cordof  tbeafaeriff'B  accounts  of  the  12th  received  by  them  fram  Master  Willian) 

Edward  I.,  sod  the  only  one  of  the  nature  do  Lada  for  (he  works  of  the  Caatla  of 

that  baa  hitherto  bera  discovered,  states  Conway. 
tliat  John  de  Anndover  clerk,  aud  master 
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This  shows  us  that  the  works  at  Caernarvon  were  no 
longer  under  the  charge  of  Richard  de  Abingdon,  and  we 
accordingly  find  mention  of  his  sncccBsor,  Kobert  de  Belvero, 
in  the  office  of  Chamberlain,  who  waa  to  be  allowed  in  hia 
accounts  69/.  12*.  10-Jrf.,  which  he  had  delivered  to  Queen 
Eleanor,  the  king's  wSe,  as  a  gift  from  the  monarch.  The 
following  entries  throw  fUrther  light  upon  the  condition  of 
the  town  and  Castle  during  the  term  of  this  second  Cham- 
berlainship. 

Otho  de  Grandison  was  appointed  warden  of  the  Castle 
in  1286,  and  there  is  an  allowance  to  him  of  51.  for  50 
quarters  of  salt  for  victualling  it  in  the  1 4th  year  of  Edward  I., 
and  of  1 71.  3s.  6^.  which  he  had  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  300  staves  for  cross-bows,  wax,  skins,  varnish,  cord,  and 
other  things  delivered  to  William,  the  King's  Attiliator  in 
Caernarvon  Castle  ("  ad  attiliariam  suam  inde  faciendam  "). 
Also  50^.  14*.  paid  to  the  said  WiUiam  for  his  wages  at  8d. 
a-day  for  1521  days,  ending  at  Pentecost  in  the  18th  year, 
also  1/.  Zs.  id.  paid  to  two  preparers  ("  apparatores  ")  of  bows 
and  arrows  in  Caernarvon  Castle,  for  their  wages  for  11 
weeks,  ending  Aug.  4th,  the  14th  year. 

It  appears  from  the  Liberate  Koll  {18  Edward  I.)  that  the 
wall  round  the  town  was  built  in  the  14th  year  of  this  reign 
(1286),  as  6/.  Is.  Ad.  was  paid  to  some  bui^esses  as  a  recom- 
pense for  the  loss  they  had  sustained  by  their  houses  being 
pulled  down  to  allow  its  erection.  Simon  Corbet  zind  John 
de  Ballington  also  took  371.  13s.  8d.  for  keeping  the  gates  of 
the  tovm,  and  for  divers  men  occupied  in  the  fortification 
of  the  town,  irom  the  15th  to  the  18th  year,  at  14rf.  a-week 
each. 

There  is  no  mention  made  on  the  Rolls  of  any  particular 
person  to  whom  the  planning  or  direction  of  the  works  at 
these  several  fortresses  was  confided.  A  few  years  later, 
Edmund  Crouchback  was  authorised  to  direct  what  works 
should  be  executed,  but  the  only  individual  now  named 
who  seems  likely  to  have  had  any  control  over  the  archi- 
tectural part  is  William  de  Britan,  who  is  spoken  of  as  the 
artilleryman  {attiliator)  in  the  castles  of  Wales,  and  who 
took  for  his  wages  from  the  Ist  of  June  (13th),  1285,  to  the 
9th  of  November  the  same  year,  5^.  14*.  8d.,  or  at  the  rate 
of  Sd.  a-day.  These  unusually  high  wages,  at  all  events,  show 
that  he  was  above   a  common  workman,  though  whether 
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he  waB  the  architect  and  designer  of  the  Tarious  towers  and 
fortifications,  or  had  merely  to  do  with  the  engines  of  war 
and  methods  of  defence,  can  only  be  a  matter  of  supposition. 

Without  doubt  considerable  portions  of  Caernarvon  Castle 
were  constructed  during  the  years  1284  and  1285;  much 
could  not  ha?e  been  raised  in  1283,  though  it  is  equally 
certain  that  it  was  commenced  in  that  year.  It  was  how- 
ever as  yet  only  in  course  of  progress,  as  I  find  an  entry  on 
the  Great  Roll  of  the  Pipe  in  the  19tb  of  Edward  I.  (1291) 
of  further  sums  expended  on  labour  and  materials,  without 
the  various  items  of  each  being  particularly  specified,  amount- 
ing to  3528/.  3s.  id.,  equivalent  to  about  fifteen  times  that 
outlay  in  the  present  century,  or  something  like  50,000/.' 

The  returns  of  William  de  Luda  for  the  10th  of  Edward  I. 
are  placed  upon  the  Roll  where  the  foregoing  expense  is 
written,  and  they  furnish  a  curious  insight  into  the  enormous 
outlay  for  the  Welsh  wars,  or  at  least  present  an  idea  of  the 
vast  sums  raised  by  fines,  aids,  or  subsidies  for  its  pro- 
secution. As  much  as  122,113^.  9s.  is  set  down  as  received 
by  the  treasurer  to  sustain  the  contest  against  Llewellyn  and 
David,  sons  of  Griffin,  Prince  of  Wales. 

From  the  preceding  accounts  it  will  have  been  observed 
that,  although  military  works  were  commenced  at  Caernarvon 
very  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  last  Welsh  Prince,  these 
operations  were  in  fact  extended  through  a  series  of  years. 
No  particular  part  of  the  building  is  specified  at  this  early 
period,  and  when  therefore  the  king  himself  visited  the 
place  in  the  12th  year  of  his  reign  and  entered  Caernarvon 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1 284,  the  accommo- 
dation it  afforded  for  himself  and  Queen  Eleanor,  then  about 
to  give  birth  to  a  future  Prince  of  Wales,  must  have  been 
ill  suited  for  the  reception  of  royalty.  The  heir  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne  was  undoubtedly  born  in  the  town  on  the  25th 
of  the  same  month.  Whether  in  the  precincts  of  the  Castle, 
or  in  any  particular  part  of  it,  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
determine,  but  as  we  shall  shortly  find  sufficient  reasons  for 
stating,  not  in  the  E^Ie  Tower,  where  this  event  is  by  con- 
current report  asserted  to  have  happened. 

The  king  came  from  Aberconway  on  the  last  day  of  March 
and  till  the  6th  of  May  constantly  remained  at  Caernarvon. 
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Tlie  queen  being  then  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  be  went  to 
Neuadarthlan  and  Hardelagh  till  the  24th.  His  time  waa 
spent  betwixt  these  places  and  Criccaeth.  He  made  a 
sojourn  at  Caernarvon  from  the  27th  of  May  until  the  8th  of 
June.  He  then  passed  to  Baladeuthija,  where  he  Btayed 
nearly  a  month,  returning  from  it  to  Caernarvon  on  the  5th 
of  July,  when  he  made  another  rest  in  the  town  for  three 
weeks.  On  the  27th  of  the  same  month  he  left  it  for  Nevyn, 
(where  he  held  a  great  tournament,)  Bardsey,  Criccaeth, 
Porthelyn,  and  Penvaghan.  He  was  again  here  from  the 
14th  to  the  2l3t  of  August,  when  he  quitted  Wales  by  way 
of  Aber,  Aberconway,  Ehuddlan  and  Flint,  for  Chester. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  Edward  I.  came  to  Caernarvon 
for  the  fifth  time  within  the  same  year,  and  remained  ten 
days,  and  finally  left  it  the  last  week  iu  the  month,  taking 
Criccaeth  and  Harlech  on  his  route  to  Oastel  y  Berio,  which 
he  reached  on  the  1st  of  November,  and  proceeded  on  the  8th 
of  the  same  month  to  Lampadarnraur  or  Aberystwith. 

This  outline  of  his  movements  during  the  present  year  of  his 
reign  has  been  derived  fi\)m  the  royal  attestation  of  writs  or 
other  official  documents  issued  during  the  period,  and  it 
shows  that  he  was  continually  in  attendance  upon  his  beloved 
consort,  both  previously  to  her  confinement  with  Prince 
Edward,  in  the  month  of  April,  1284,  and  for  several  days 
afterwards.*  We  also  learn  liiat,  during  the  latter  half  of  this 
twelfth  year,  he  visited  the  various  places  where  his  castles 
were  built,  so  that,  if  he  did  not  actually  behold  them  in  a 
state  of  advancement,  which  is  more  than  probable,  he  must 
then  have  fixed  upon  the  spots  where  these  superb  fortresses 
were  to  be  raised.^ 

Pursuing  their  history,  as  we  find  it  noticed  on  the  Pipe 
Rolls,  it  appears  that  between  the  years  1291  and  1293  (the 
19th  and  21st  of  Edward  I.)  little  was  expended  upon  the 
Welsh  castles,  the  only  entry  on  the  subject  being  placed  on 
a  record  of  the  latter  year,  in  which  207/.  11*.  ll%d.  occurs 
for  operations  at  Caernarvon  and  Harlech.  In  the  21st 
year,  Adam  de  Whetenhale  received  100  marcs  for  his 
yearly  fee  as  Constable,  being  the  same  sum  that  had  pre- 
viously been  granted  to  the  commander  of  the  other  castle 
in  the  adjacent  county. 

"  I  quote  from  my  own  MS.  Itinerary  of  the  teian, 
'  EJwknl  wu  ID  South  Walefl  in  the  13th  yor  of  his  reigo,  but  did  not  proceed 
inlo  Ihe  Northern  PriDcipality. 
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Id  the  23rd  year  of  Edward's  reign  (1295)  the  affairs  of 
Scotland  were  bo  Dearly  settled,  that  the  English  monarch 
bad  less  cause  for  anxiety  in  that  quarter.  He  was  about  to 
embark  on  an  expedition  on  the  Continent,  being  involved 
in  a  dispute  with  Phillip  IV.  of  France.  His  English  sub- 
jects bad  readily  granted  him  a  fifteenth  of  their  moveables, 
and  in  his  endeavours  to  enforce  a  similar  tribute  from  the 
Welsh,  so  formidable  a  revolt  broke  out  simultaneously,  in 
three  different  parts  of  the  Principality,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  suspend  the  intended  embarkation  of  his  forces,  and  hasten 
to  suppress  the  outbreak.  The  leaders  do  not  seem  to  have 
acted  together  by  any  preconcerted  plan.  The  rising  at 
Caernarvon  happened  on  a  fair-day,  when  a  large  concourse 
of  the  people  were  assembled  from  the  surrounding  districts, 
and  a  great  number  of  EngUshmen  were  collected  in  the 
town.  Under  the  command  of  Madoc,  one  of  Prince  David's 
illegitimate  sons,  the  natives  slew  all  the  foreigners ;  hangmg 
Roger  de  Pulesdon,  the  Constable,  they  plimdered  and  burnt 
the  town,  and  took  the  Castle.  The  fatnesses  of  Snowdon 
were  speedily  recaptured,  and  the  unprotected  plains  of 
Anglesey  fell  an  easy  prey  before  the  arms  of  the  inera^ente. 
The  king  had  now  been  absent  from  Wales  for  eleven  years, 
and  during  the  interval  large  sums  had  been  expended  on  the 
Castle ;  but  the  temporary  success  of  the  native  chieftains 
placed  the  monarch  in  unforeseen  difficulties,  and  compelled 
him  to  visit  the  country  immediately.  He  had  first  to  regain 
the  power  that  had  so  suddenly  been  wrested  from  his  grasp, 
and  to  recommence  building  the  great  fortress  at  Caernarvon, 
which,  if  not  razed  entirely  to  the  ground,  must  have  been 
rendered  useless  as  a  garrison.  His  tenure  of  Anglesey,  too, 
would  require  some  protection  for  the  fijture.  These  trans- 
actions will  immediately  explain  the  cause  of  the  royal  writ 
on  the  Clause  Rolls  of  this  year  addressed  to  the  Justice  of 
Chester,  ordering  him  to  select  a  hundred  masons  and  send 
them  immediately  to  the  king's  works  at  Caernarvon,  evi- 
dently to  repair  the  injuries  they  had  recently  sustained ; 
there  to  do  what  Edmund,  the  king's  brother,  shall  direct ;' 
whilst  undoubtedly  the  Castle  of  Beaumaris  owes  its  origin  to 
the  same  temporary  overthrow  of  the  Enghsh  power. 

A  little  later  than  this,  we  have  a  report  from  Hugh  de 
Leominster  and  William  de  Hereford,  in  answer  to  a  royal 

>  Ckiw  Roll,  33  Edw.  I.,  in.  10.  Teste  Rcge  spud  Luwell  xi.  die  Juuii. 
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writ,  wherein  they  were  directed  to  certify  as  to  the  state  of 
the  works  at  Caernarvon.  This  document,  which  is  preserved 
amongst  the  records  of  the  Chapter-house  at  Westminster, 
seta  forth  "  that  the  walla  of  the  town  of  Caernarvon  were 
completely  finished  by  the  10th  of  September;  and  that 
from  that  day  until  the  27th  of  November  the  works  were 
carried  on  round  the  Castle  ;  and  that  from  the  26th  of 
November  until  the  time  of  despatching  the  report  there 
were  various  persons  employed, — such  as  masons,  men  cutting 
freestone, carpenters, smiths,  quarrymen,and  inferior  labourers 
and  boatmen  carrying  stone,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes 
leas,  against  the  next  season,"  They  then  complain  of  want 
of  money,  which  had  caused  them  to  defer  beginning  the 
walls  of  the  aforesaid  Castle  with  all  their  workmen  till  the 
26th  of  February.  At  the  same  time,  they  appended  a 
memorandum  to  the  effect  that,  "  on  a  wall  begun  round  the 
moat  of  the  Castle,  there  were  four  towers  commenced,  which 
wall  contained  in  length  18  perches  (perticatas),  and  of  those 
perches,  eight  contain,  in  height,  12  feet,  and  ten  perches 
coDtain  in  height  24  feet,  and  that  wall  contains,  in  thickness, 
fifteen  feet."  Unfortunately  this  document  does  not  carry 
on  its  face  the  particular  year  when  it  was  written  ;  but  from 
concurrent  evidence  it  must  be  assigned  to  one  betwixt  the 
23rd  and  29th  of  Edward  I.,  and  most  probably  the  former.' 
There  need,  however,  be  no  scruple  in  applying  its  sub- 
stance to  that  portion  of  the  Castle  on  the  side  next  the 
town,  since  the  first  length  of  8  perches  is  about  the  length 
of  wall  from  the  Eagle  Tower  or  Well  Tower  to  the  first 
tower  eastward,  whilst  this  latter  tower  and  the  curtain  wall 
up  to  the  right  hand  tower  of  entrance  complete  the  length 
of  wall  mentioned.     The  four  towers  which  were  in  a  state 
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of  erection  will,  therefore,  be  the  two  chief  ones  of  entrance, 
and  those  two  to  their  east  and  west.  The  change  observable 
in  the  construction  fully  accords  with  the  language  of  the 
document,  and  offers  most  satisfactory  testimony  to  the  value 
of  architectural  induction,  strengthened  as  it  is  here  by  the 
contents  of  the  records  themselves. 

Thus,  then,  we  find  a  portion  of  the  northern  side  of  the 
Caatle  in  process  of  erection  during  the  23rd  year  of 
Edward  I. ;  part  of  it  had  reached  the  height  of  ten  feet, 
and  another  portion  had  risen  to  twenty-four.  It  waa 
in  this  gradual  manner  that  the  present  noble  pile  was 
constructed,  whilst  the  thick  and  sohd  walls,  and  its  many- 
sided  towers,  grew  by  degrees,  as  the  iunds  could  be  procured 
for  their  prosecution ;  which,  as  we  ascertain  from  another 
document  helping  to  fix  the  assignment  of  the  foregoing  date, 
must  have  been  very  heavy,  since  429  men  were  employed 
weekly  during  the  months  of  June  and  July.' 

On  the  26th  of  December,  in  the  23rd  year  of  his  reign, 
Edward  visited  Conway,  and  staid  there  until  the  6th  of 
January,  when  he  went  to  Bangor  till  the  19th.  He  then 
returned  to  the  former  place,  where  he  made  a  lengthened 
visit  until  the  7th  of  April :  passed  the  9th  and  10th 
again  at  Bangor.  From  the  12th  of  April  to  the  6th  of 
May  he  was  at  Llammays  in  Anglesey.  He  then  proceeded 
to  Dolgelly,  Towyn,  Cardigan,  Merthyr,  Brecon,  Pool,  and 
Chirk,  to  Conway  again,  which  he  reached  after  this  pleasant 
tour  on  the  30th  of  June.  He  remained  at  Conway  till 
the  5th  of  July,  was  at  Bangor  on  the  6th,  and  finally 
reached  Caernarvon  on  the  7th.  Having  spent  four  days 
here,  and  having  inspected  the  various  mihtary  erections 
completed  since  his  former  visit,  he  took  his  last  survey  of 
this  important  key  to  his  recently  acquired  dominions,  and 
left  the  country  by  way  of  Denbigh,  Worcester,  &c.,  reaching 
Westminster  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

This  was  the  latest  period  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
■  beholding  the  Caatle  of  Caernarvon.  With  its  plan  ho  was 
no  doubt  fully  acquainted,  but  he  did  not  reign  long  enough 
to  witness  the  completion  of  his  grand  undertaking,  nor  to 
see  that  glorious  tower,  capped  with  its  imperial  ea^e, 
rise  to  its  present  height,  which  lifts  its  hoary  battlements 

■  Compoliu  23  Edv.  I.,  Cu-Iton  Hide. 
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as  a  sea  mark,  and  the  most  dignified  portion  of  the 
structure. 

Operations  were  continued  under  the  Chamberlainship  of 
Hugh  de  Leominster  at  the  different  Castles  of  Caernarvon, 
Criccaeth,  Conway,  and  Harlech  Bimultaneously,  from  the 
27th  to  the  29th  years  of  Edward  I.,  at  an  expense  con- 
jointly of  5896/.  1*.  9frf.;*  there  occurs  also  a  sum  of 
iil  As.  lO^rf.  for  the  expense  of  a  new  barrier  {Nori 
Geriolt)  round  the  Castle  of  Caernarvon.  Other  charges 
appear  on  the  Pipe  Roll  of  the  29th  of  Edward  I.,  such  as 
payment  of  id.  a  day  for  the  maintenance  of  hostages  at 
Conway,  a  subject  to  be  reverted  to,  and  for  victualling  the 
aforesaid  castles  during  the  23rd,  24th,  25th,  26th,  27th, 
28th,  and  the  first  portion  of  the  29th  years  of  this  reign, 
amounting  to  878/.  ds.  7J^.,  and  in  wages  of  soldiers  6895/. 
5*.  llijd.,  making,  with  all  other  expenses  of  building,  &c.,  a 
sum  total  of  13,763/.  14*.  3d. 

Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  so  large  an  amount,  for  it 
will  include  the  expenses  incidental  to  Madoc's  recent  insur- 
rection, as  well  aa  of  employing  a  large  number  of  men  at 
Caernarvon  in  the  months  of  June  and  July.  In  the  latter 
month,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  more  than  400  persons 
were  at  work,  160  of  whom  were  masons.  Besides  this,  there 
are  the  charges  incidental  to  a  writ  entered  on  the  Clause 
Boll,  26  Edward  I.,  in  which  the  Treasurer  of  Dubhn  is 
ordered  to  provide  400  quarters  of  com  in  Ireland,  and 
to  send  them  to  Hugh  de  Leominstre,  Chamberlain  of  Caer- 
narvon, to  furnish  the  royal  Castles  of  Beaumaris,  Kaer- 
narvon,  Crukyn,  and  Hardelagh,  the  com  to  be  equally 
divided  among  the  four.  And  again,  during  the  25th  of 
Edward  I.,  100/.  was  allowed  for  the  support  of  the  Quay, 
and  400/.  for  the  works  of  the  Castle.^ 

Mention  baa  just  been  made,  for  the  first  time,  of  the 
Castle  of  Beaumaris  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  whilst  the 
four  other  North  Welsh  castles  are  constantly  mentioned  con- 
jointly, this,  which  is  only  second  in  point  of  magnitude  and 
strength  to  the  one  under  immediate  consideration,  ia  never 
alluded  to  until  the  present  moment  There  are  two  ways 
of  explaining  this  omission.  One,  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  it  was  a  later  erection,  and  consequently  would  not 
be  returned  on  the  official  documents  ;  the  other,  that  the 

*  M*gn.  Rot.  Pip.,  29  Edward  I.  '  Libente  Roll,  25  Edwsrd  1. 
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various  outlays  upon  its  erection  might  have  been  returned 
on  documents  of  a  different  nature  to  those  we  bare  con- 
sulted. For  instance,  the  Sheriff  of  Anglesey  might  have 
accounted  for  the  expense  of  operations  at  Beaumaris  in 
documents  which  no  longer  exist  However,  all  we  are 
now  justified  in  doing  in  the  absence  of  such  documentary 
proo^  is  to  consider  the  Caatle  of  Beaumaris  dating  its 
foundation  from  the  earUest  record  that  relates  to  it.  This 
will  be,  then,  on  the  return  made  upon  the  Great  Roll  of 
the  Pipe  of  the  29th  of  Edward  I.,  where  William  de  Fclton 
is  spoken  of  as  Constable,  and  Walter  de  Wynton  as  Clerk 
of  the  Works  of  the  Castle  in  the  24th  and  25th  years,  so 
that  it  must  have  been  commenced,  as  Walsingham  states, 
in  1295  (23  Edward  I.)  In  the  two  former  years  there  is 
an  allowance  of  300/.  for  the  works,  and  at  the  latter  time  a 
smaller  sum  to  the  official  of  the  county  for  the  same 
piu-pose.  In  the  27th  of  Edward  I.  the  custody  of  this 
fortress  was  granted,  during  royal  pleasure,  to  John  de 
Havering,  with  the  annual  fee  of  40/.,  and  William  de  Felton 
was  commanded  to  give  up  to  bis  keeping  all  the  armom*, 
victuals,  and  stores.  He,  however,  only  retained  the  keeping 
for  a  year,  as  the  king  conferred  upon  him  the  more  impor- 
tant office  of  Constablesbip  of  all  the  Castles  in  North 
Wales,  excepting  Beaumaris,  and  appointed  him  Justiciary 
of  this  portion  of  his  dominions.  A  record  bearing  no 
date,  but  from  internal  evidence  to  be  assigned  to  some 
year  betwixt  the  23rd  and  29th  of  Edward  I.,  sets  forth  a 
complaint  of  this  same  functionary  to  the  Treasurer  and 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  stating  that  the  wardens  of  the 
works  at  Beaumaris  had  detained  the  money  designed  for 
the  prosecution  of  those  at  Caernarvon  to  the  value  of  650 
marcs,  and  he  prays,  therefore,  that  the  money  so  assigned 
be  not  henceforth  sent  to  Beaumaris.  This  may  probably 
account  for  the  representation  made  by  Hugh  de  Leominster, 
that  he  could  not  expedite  the  buildings  under  his  care 
though  want  of  sufficient  funds,  which  money  might  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  equally  urgent  wants  of  the 
workmen  at  Beaumaris. 

To  return  to  the  history  of  Caernarvon,  it  appears  that 
Hugh  de  Leominster  ceased  to  hold  the  office  of  Chamberlain 
in  &e  2dth  of  Edward  I. ;  since  a  writ  occurs  on  the  Clause 
Roll  of  this  year,  authorising  the  Treasurer  and  Barons  of 
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the  Exchequer  to  audit  his  accounts,  and  to  allow  him  all  he 
had  expended  on  the  works  of  the  Castle,  and  in  repairing 
the  walla  of  the  town.  Amongst  the  petitions  set  forth 
before  the  king,  in  his  Parliament  at  Westminster,  in  the 
33rd  year  of  his  reign,  are  several  from  different  persons 
employed  on  this  great  undertaking,  demanding  payment 
for  labour  during  the  period  Hugh  de  Leominster  was 
Chamberlain.' 

This  is  the  last  year  during  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  that 
I  hare  been  able  to  gather  any  information  respecting  the 
castles  he  built  in  North  Wales.  Thomas  de  Estball  was 
now  Chamberlain,  and  an  account  presented  by  him  for  the 
expenses  incurred  during  this  year  is  contained  on  a  Roll, 
preserved  at  the  Chapter-house,  Westminster.  It  chiefly 
relates  to  the  weekly  w^es  of  the  people  employed,  and 
details  the  cost  of  solid  industry  ra^er  than  the  price  of 
materials.  Thus,  for  instance,  there  were  30  masons  employed 
during  an  average  week,  26  layers,  1  lime-bumer,  4  car- 
penters, 5  smiths,  15  boatmen,  35  quarry-men,  3  vintenars, 
56  inferior  workmen,  11  mariners,  and  sundry  carters, 
varying  from  50  to  186  persons  weekly,  and  at  an  expense 
of  from  two  to  twelve  pounds  a-week,  or  taking  for  the 
year's  wages,  582/.  12s.  T^rf. 

Thus  then  the  Castle  was  still  in  the  course  of  erection  at 
the  close  of  Edward's  reign,  and,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  was 
lefr  by  this  monarch  far  from  completion.  Cert^  towers 
and  waUs  were  no  doubt  finished  by  him  ;  the  general  design 
was  carried  out  to  a  fair  height  and  extent,  the  fosse  was 
excavated  on  the  north  side,  and  the  whole  of  the  town 
enclosed  with  walls.  We  will  now  endeavour  to  ascertain 
what  was  left  for  his  son  Edward  of  Caernarvon  to  accomplish. 

The  Great  Roll  of  the  Kpe  no  longer  furnishes  illustration 
of  this  subject,  and  we  must  turn  to  a  class  of  documents 
commonly  called  the  Minister's  Accounts,  or  the  Operation 
Rolls,  made  up  according  as  the  expenses  of  building  or 
repairs  were  incurred.  Only  a  few  of  these  exist,  but  they 
are  full  and  conclusive  as  long  as  we  have  them,  and  throw 
most  important  light  upon  the  subject  under  our  notice. 
There  are  no  architectural  documents  in  existence  so  copious 
or  so  close  in  their  application  to  the  different  buildings  to 
which  they  refer;  and,  impressed  with  this  belief  I  shall 
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quote  rather  freely  from  the  earUest  record  of  this  description, 
because  it  is  not  only  a  valuable  statistical  memorial  of  the 
period,  but  gives  a  very  clear  insight  into  the  method  of 
erecting  these  great  military  strongholds. 

In  the  10th  year  of  Edward  11.  (1316 — 1317)  there  is  an 
Account  Roll  of  payments,  made  for  works  at  the  Castle  of 
Caernarvon,  from  Sunday  the  10th  day  of  October,  1316,  to 
the  1st  of  if  ay,  1317.'  It  is  written  very  feirly  on  thirty 
rotulets,  each  rotulet  comprising  the  outlay  of  a  week,  and 
the  various  entries  usually  taking  the  same  respective  places 
on  the  document.  From  this  it  appears,  that  in  the  month 
of  October,  and,  in  fact,  during  the  whole  of  these  thirty 
weeks,  there  were  about  10  masons  kept  at  work ;  Master 
Henry  de  Elreton  standing  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  being 
dignified  with  the  title  of  "  Magister,"  or  master  of  the  com- 
pany. He  took  for  his  week's  labour  a  larger  sum  than  the 
others,  receiving  13*.,  whilst  theirs  varied  from  21d.  to  27rf. 
for  the  same  time.  William  de  Shaldeford,  as  derk,  took 
2s.  7^-  for  his  services.  Eleven  bricklayers  had  their  wages 
varying  from  14rf.  to  2j.  4-d.  each.  Three  smiths,  a  carpenter, 
at  1*.  6d.  One  vintenar,  10  carters  (bayardi),  24  excavators 
(hottarii),  and  13  quarrymen,  being  altogether  74  individuala 
Seldom  less,  and  as  often  more,  were  employed  weekly,  at 
a  cost  during  the  first  week  of  5/.  13«.  9^.,  and  during  the 
whole  period  of  266/.  14*.  l^d.^ 

In  this  manner  the  Castle  kept  increasing  in  size  and 
magnificence,-  and  as  we  come  to  analyse  the  Roll  of  expen- 
diture, we  shall  glean  fresh  foots  regarding  its  condition 
during  this  particular  period.     They  will  tend  to  dispel 
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opinioiiB  Tvliich  have  long  prevailed,  but  however  unacceptable 
they  may  be  in  correcting  geDerally  estabUsbed  notions 
respecting  the  age  of  the  chief  feature  of  the  building,  it  is 
better  at  once  to  combat  the  erroneous  conjectures  that  have 
been  received,  than  suffer  ourselves  to  remain  longer  imder 
their  agreeable  delusion. 

The  tradition  of  Edward  II.  having  been  bom  in  the 
Eagle  Tower  has  obtained  such  universal  credit,  that  the 
assertion  has  usurped  the  value  of  historical  truth.  Though, 
when  we  examine  the  small  and  highly  inconvenient  cham* 
ber  where  this  event  is  said  to  have  happened,  it  will 
appear  perplexing  why  so  incompaodious  a  room  should 
have  been  selected,  when  there  were  others  also  in  the 
same  tower,  and  on  the  same  level,  more  suitable  for  the 
Queen's  reception.  This  chamber,  both  shapeless  and  low, 
is  a  passage  to  the  Vawmer,  and  is  also  a  thorough&re  to 
two  others  of  a  better  kind,  as  well  as  contiguous  to  one  of 
the  grand  central  rooms  of  the  tower.  These  circumstances 
cert^nly  bespeak  improbability  of  themselves,  but  the  matter 
is  placed  out  of  controversy  by  the  entries  on  the  present 
account,  strengthened  too,  as  tliey  are,  by  some  upon  a  later 
document,  which  are  preserved  in  a  different  depository  of 
the  national  archiTOS  ;  these  indisputably  prove  that,  though 
the  Eagle  Tower  might  have  been  commenced  by  Edward  I., 
it  was  far  from  being  completed  when  he  died  ;  and  there 
is  evidence  to  show,  that  that  portion  of  the  building  where 
his  sou  is  reputed  to  have  been  bom  was  actually  not  built 
until  the  present  or  the  following  year,  when  he  was  thirty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  had  sat  ten  upon  the  throne. 

In  ^e  present  record  we  have,  in  corroboration  of  these 
remarks,  tJie  following  notices  of  the  Eagle  Tower.  Amongst 
the  items  of  the  smiu's  weekly  bill  of  particulars,  there  is  a 
charge  for  "  one  lock  bought  for  the  Eagle  Tower  (pro  turre 
aguue)  and  in  the  repair  of  one  lock  for  a  certain  postern, 
1*.  3d."  On  the  fifth  rotulet  occurs  a  charge  of  32j.  5d. 
for  cutting  down,  barking,  and  sawing  6  oaks,  and  for 
making  30  planks  out  of  ^e  same  for  covering  the  Eagle 
Tower.  Also  14.».  Gd.  for  160  boards  bought  for  the  said 
tower.  On  the  eighteenth  rotulet  Robert,  the  smith,  charges 
2s.  4rf.  for  working  "  spykyngnayles  "  for  the  flooring  of  the 
Eagle  Tower  {turris  aguile)  and  other  necessary  iron  works 
ofsix  dozen  of  the  king's  iron  ;  and  for  18,000  of  "epykyngs" 
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for  the  same  work  at  3s.  id.  a  thousand ;  and  for  25,000 
"atonuajles"  at  2s.  lid.  On  the  nineteenth  rotulet  is  a 
similar  entry  of  John  Muttj'b  charge  for  126  great 
*'  spykynga  "  for  flooring  the  Eagle  Tower.  On  the  twentieth 
rottdet  there  is  another  item  of  the  same  kind,  besides  others 
afterwards,  which  all  go  to  prove  that  the  Eagle  Tower  was 
roofed  in  in  the  month  of  November,  1316,  and  floored  in  the 
course  of  February  in  the  succeeding  year.  And  amongst 
four  indentures  in  the  Chapter-house  is  one  between  Roger 
de  Mortimer,  of  Chirk,  Justice  of  Wales,  and  Edmond  de 
Dynyeton,  the  King's  Chamberlain,  in  the  parts  of  North 
Wales,  witnessing  an  expenditure  between  May  1  anno  10,  and 
June  24  anno  12,  of  ten  carrates  of  lead  and  sixty-three  lbs. 
of  tin,  "  in  co-opertura  turns  aquile  de  nono  facte  et  co-opertse 
et  diversamm  aliamm  turrium." 

An  inventory  of  the  dead  stock,  purchased  in  the  9th  of 
Edward  II.  for  the  use  of  the  Castle,  mentions  the  receipt 
of  four-score  and  nine  pieces  of  leaxi,  used  in  covering  the 
Eagle  Tower,  as  well  as  a  banner  for  the  eame.^ 

The  preceding  Roll  of  the  10th  Edward  II.,  and  a  sub- 
sequent one  supplying  important  measures  omitted  in  it,  is 
equally  conclusive  as  to  the  actual  building  of  some  portion 
of  the  Eagle  Tower,  since  it  mentions  the  carriage  of  400 
stones  from  the  quarry  of  Pont  Meney  to  the  sea,  and  of 
200  from  the  quarry  of  Map-bon  to  the  sea;  the  sizes, 
unfortunately  lefl  blank  in  the  Operation  Roll  of  the  10th  of 
Edward  II.,  are,  however,  spoiled  in  an  agreement  with 
Walter  de  Eank  (13th  Edward  II.)  in  the  second  Roll,'  by 
which  it  appears  that  he  covenanted  to  supply  1 75  stones 
{de  libera  guarrerd)  each  to  contain,  in  let^h  2^  feet,  in 
thickness  1  foot,  and  in  breadth  1^  foot.  These  sizes,  so 
unusual  for  common  building  purposes,  will  be  found  to  agree 
with  the  sizes  of  the  large  blocks  over  the  head  of  the  corridors 
of  the  interior  of  the  Eagle  Tower,  which,  with  the  additional 
evidence  deducible  from  the  geological  character  of  the  stone 
itself  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  Eagle  Tower  being 
the  work  of  Edward  II.,  from  the  10th  to  the  12th  years  of 
his  reign. 

The  Ferry  at  Moel-y-don,  where  this  stone  was  discharged 
into  vessels  to  await  tiie  advantage  of  the  tide,  was  formerly 
called  B6n-y-don,   signifying  the  end  of  the  tidal  wave, 

■  in  the  Chaptep.honM,  Bag,  No  4.    Bundle  2.  ■  At  CuJton  Ride. 
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because  here  the  western  tidal  wave  which  flows  over  Caer- 
narron  Bar  from  the  Irish  Sea,  meets  the  flood  tide  coming 
from  the  east  end  of  the  Menai  Straits  by  Beaumaris  ;  and 
where  they  both  meet,  the  western  tidal  wave  ends  ;  hence 
the  name  in  Welsh,  Bon-y-don,  the  end  of  the  wave,  and  it 
might  have  been  called,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  Map-bon 
Quarry,  and  the  ferry  itself  Pont  Meney,  because  here 
Edward  I.  constructed  that  celebrated  bridge  of  boats  for 
his  army  to  cross  over  into  Anglesey,  a  bridge  so  wide  that 
60  horsemen  are  said  to  have  been  able  to  pass  over 
abreast.  The  place  has  other  historical  association,  for  here 
was  fought  that  severe  battle  which  proved  so  disastrous 
to  the  flower  of  the  English  army.  Some  of  the  bones  of 
the  slain  have  recently  been  dug  up,  in  great  quantities,  on 
the  Caernarvonshire  side  of  the  river.  The  Weteh  for  bridge 
is  Pont,  and  this  was  Uie  only  bridge  ever  existing  over  the 
Straits  until  the  more  sldliul,  but  not  more  daring,  conceptions 
of  modem  times  have  given  the  duumel  so  much  higher  a 
celebrity.  The  ring-bolts  to  which  Edward's  bridge  was 
fastened  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Caernarvonshire  side, 
about  two  yards  under  water  at  low  water  mark,  which  is 
considered  a  proof  of  the  water  of  the  Menai  having  risen 
about  6  feet  since  Edward  built  his  bridge. 

The  number  of  flat  stones  forming  the  head  of  the  passage 
round  the  Eagle  Tower  is  48,  but  the  number  counted  in  all 
the  corridors,  including  these,  is  785 ;  but,  as  some  of  the 
corridors  are  inaccessible,  the  whole  must  be  considerably 
greater.  The  heading  stones  in  the  lower  corridors  measure 
some  4  feet,  and  4  feet  1  inch,  and  others  4  feet  4  inches  in 
width,  and  those  on  the  first  floor  3  feet  1  inch,  and  3  feet 
3  inches  in  width  :  those  of  the  corridor  generally  1  foot 
9  inches  by  1  foot  10  inches,  which,  allowing  for  the  corbels 
they  rest  upon,  would  accord  with  the  sizes  of  the  contract. 

There  are  some  general  entries  on  the  former  document 
(10  Edward  II.)  deserving  notice.  Mention  is  made  of  the 
king's  iron  ;  thus  showing  that  the  Crown  had  royal  stores 
of  this  valuable  metal ;  for  instance,  Robert,  the  smith, 
charges  25.  4rf.  for  mending  and  repairing  one  great  martel, 
for  12  wedges,  6  picks,  and  other  iron- work  of  the  king's 
iron;  also  for  working,  from  the  same  stores,  upon  Gie 
springhald  and  other  engines ;  for  7  hinges  for  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  towers  of  the  Castle  ;  for  divers  bindings  of 
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iron  for  "  wyndaces  "  and  engines,  and  other  neceesaries,  and 
for  working  four  pairs  of  "  gyves  "  of  iron  for  the  prison  of 
the  Castle  (Rot.  zx.).'  Again,  the  same  craftsman  charges 
for  making  iron  stays,  ties,  and  various  other  work  necessary 
for  the  trebuchets,  springhalds,  and  other  military  engines  ; 
and,  htfitly,  showing  how  completely  this  record  rektes  to 
the  Eagle  Tower,  we  have,  on  the  twenty-second  rotulet  his 
expenses  for  working  cramps  (cramponos)  of  iron,  in  the  first 
week  of  March,  for  holding  the  eagle  apon  the  great  tower ; 
and,  during  the  last  week  of  this  month,  a  similar  chai^  for 
three  cramps  for  holding  a  certain  eagle  of  stone  apon  the 
great  tower.  On  the  two  last  rotulets  of  this  important 
document  the  expenses  of  the  plumbers  occur,  all  conspiring 
to  show  that  the  yaiious  expenditure  entered  npon  it  relates 
to  the  construction  and  finishing  of  this  grand  portion  of  the 
fortress,  since  the  entries  occur  just  as  the  different  kinds  of 
labour  and  materials  would  be  required.  Beginning  with 
excaTators,  layers,  masons,  few  carpenters  at  first,  till  we 
have  the  introduction  of  free-stone,  then  flooring,  roofing 
plumbers'  work,  and  fixing  the  stone  eag^e  upon  the  battle- 
ments, which  lend  to  it  so  imposing  an  air,  and  help  to 
perpetuate  its  name.' 

Amongst  incidental  items  on  the  Roll  the  following  seem 
entitled  to  notice  : — 
. "  For  13  lbs.  of  greue  for  the  cordfl  of  the  en^es,  2t. 

"  For  uttAW  bought  for  covermg  a  certain  chamber  in  the  king'i  court, 
asBigned  for  the  Joaticei,  3t. 

"  For  one  little  boat,  called  Carene,  bought  for  the  works  of  the  Castle 
of  Caernarvon,  3f.  id. 

"  For  201  tons  of  sea-coal  [carbon,  moru]  for  the  works,  at  23d.  per  too. 

"  For  2  spochen,  bought  at  Conway,  for  the  king's  long-boat,  and  for 
one  spooh  bought  at  Roffejr,  2d.  each, 

"  For  Ijne  oorde  bought  for  measuring  the  atonee,  6d. 

"  For  40  boards,  bought  of  John  Bunt  for  coTering  Fetmetottr,  20  at  6d. 
each,  10  at  id.,  and  10  at  3d."* 

There  are  also  expenses  paid  to  Adam  of  Cadog  carrying 

^  On  mj  list  Tuit  to  Caanurron,  I  Ihoae  at  Chepstow  Cutis, 

ptoked  up  one  of  Dwie  in  a  building  I  •  This  toww  U  at  the  cut  tod  of  the 

nnagiiM  to  have  be«ai  the  FiiMn  Tower ;  upper  baljr  sod  wm  the  woal  poet  of  tiie 

and  at  ttte  nuoe  time  toood  aone  of  the  ganitor.    A  prorisiMi  w»«  nude  tor  hia 

canatearf  lead,  eulfgaiu,  aad  a  great  proteotioDbjaihiitterindieeinbraaDrea, 

tarie^  of  mull  drinUng  reoelB,  proGabljr  the  bole  for  the  anpport  of  itmaj  still  be 

—  '  '^-  "- '-MO.  aeen  ho^and  ntnOirlv  Dear  the  Consta- 

repreaoitatioas  on  the  ble's  Tower  at  Alnwi^  which  was  neari* 


ed  £t  the  wiwkman.  aeen  ho^and  ntnuul^  Dear  the  Consta- 

*  AU  the  other  itiprcii       '  . .  .    — 

Merloni  are  demi-flgarea,' 
teriitie  bacjnet  aod  jopon  of  Edw.  II. 


!a,withthe  cbaivo-       coeval,  having  been  erei^ed  6.— 6  Edw.I 
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Btones  from  the  free  quarry  to  the  Castle,  in  one  of  the 
king's  ships,  12  tons  per  tide,  taking  per  ton  per  tide  I-i^.; 
and  for  one  cart  and  three  horses,  taking  40  cart-loads  of 
stone  from  the  quarry  at  the  end  of  the  town  to  within  the 
Castle  at  1^  per  ciu^load. 

This  and  the  following  docmnent  are  moreover  curious  for 
^ving  the  names  of  all  the  workmen  during  each  successire 
week,  from  which  it  appears  that  two-thirds  of  their  number 
were  Englishmen. 

The  second  document  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  is  pre- 
served amongst  those  in  the  custody  of  the  Queen's 
Bemembrancer.  It  relates  to  the  outlay  made  in  the  13th 
year,  and  nms  much  the  same  in  its  general  character  as 
the  last,  showing  a  disbursement  dtuing  the  whole  year 
of  258/.  Vs.  9d. 

A  few  extracts  from  this  will  suitably  follow  those  just 
adduced. 

The  most  remarkable  entries  on  this  and  the  previous  Roll 
occur  amongst  the  particulars  of  the  smith's  bill.  We  have 
now  charges  for  a  great  cable,  called  a  "  Hauceour,"  weighing 
six  stone,  bought  from  Aman  ap  Jevan  for  the  great  engine 
of  the  works,  called  wyndys,  ai2s.a  stone — 12s ;  also,  16  lbs. 
of  grease  for  it,  20d. ;  wedges  and  staples  of  iron  for  the 
same,  one  great  bar  for  the  windows  in  the  Castle  ;  30  gross 
of  spikes  for  the  great  bridge  of  the  town  of  Caernarvon ; 
3  bars  beyond  the  gate  of  the  new  hall  of  the  Castle,"  which 
is  conclusive  as  to  tiie  erection  of  this  portion  of  the  build- 
ing during  the  reign  of  the  second  Edward ;  2  hooks  of  iron 
for  the  windows  of  the  residence  of  the  King's  Chamberlain ; 
and  lastly,  the  items  of  Hova,  the  blacksmith,  for  working 
2  gross  of  iron  somers  for  a  certain  springhald,  and  12  pikes 
of  iron  for  the  defence  of  the  head  of  the  image  of  the  king, 
lest  the  birds  should  sit  upon  it,  made  out  of  13  pieces  of  the 
king's  iron,  2^.  6(/.°  This  last  memorandum,  therefore,  shows 
that  the  royal  e&gy  over  the  grand  gateway  of  entrance 
was  placed  there  the  last  week  of  April,  in  the  13th  year  of 
Edward  II.  (1320.) 

All  this  looks  very  like  drawing  towards  a  completion  of 
the  Castle,  though  sundry  expenses  would  still  remain  to  be 
brought  forward  in  the  next  year's  accounts.  Amongst  lliose 
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in  the  14th  year  is  the  cost  of  a  man  hlowing  a  horn  for 
nine  weeks,  at  Id.  per  week,  to  call  the  men  to  their  work ; 
an  entry  of  a  simihtr  kind  occurs  two  years  previously  ;  there 
is  also  an  entry  of  2*.  6rf.  for  straw  to  cover  the  lodging  of 
the  masons ;  and  upon  another  document,  preserved  else- 
where, there  is  a  memorandum  of  payment  to  Thomas,  the 
smith,  for  working  one  iron  cramp  for  the  large  stones,  beyond 
the  gate  of  the  Castle,  for  holding  up  the  sculptured  image 
of  the  king.' 

The  Chamberlain's  retuma  of  the  15th  of  Edward  11.  are 
the  last  we  meet  with  on  the  subject  of  building,  and  they 
are  by  no  means  the  least  important,  as  they  prove  that  by 
this  year  the  Castle  was  entirely  finished,  and  that  four 
carrates  of  lead  (carratas)  were  used  in  covering  the  great 
gate  of  the  Castle  and  the  two  towers  on  either  side  of  the 
same  entrance,  and  in  mending  the  defective  roof  of  the 
Exchequer  and  other  towers,  at  different  times  within  the 
same  period.  (15-16  Edward  11.)  * 

The  Castle  was  commenced  at  the  north-east  comer,  and 
gradually  went  on  to  the  south-west,  the  masonry  between 
&ese  points  being  apparently  the  same.  Edwu-d  I.  proceeded 
vrith  the  works  till  we  reach  the  lofty  curtain-wall  to  the 
south-east  of  the  Eagle  Tovrer,  where  a  stringcourse  indicates 
the  beginning  of  fi^h  operations,  whilst  the  mouldings  and 
masonry  henceforward  show  a  difieroit  style.  So  that  the 
erection  of  this  grand  fabric  was  commenced  in  the  11th  year 
of  Edward  I.  (1283),  and  carried  on  at  different  intervals  till 
it  was  advanced  to  probably  its  greatest  height  of  perfection 
in  the  15th  of  Edward  U.  (1322)  ;  thus  extending  over  a 
term  of  thirty-eight  years. 

There  remains  another  misapprehension  respecting  its 
erection,  to  be  noticed  ;  namely,  that  the  see  of  York  was 
kept  vacant  seven  years,  and  its  issues  appUed  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  building  this  noble  fabric.  It  is  sufficient  refu- 
tation of  this  idea  simply  to  state  that  the  see  of  York  was 
never  void  for  any  greater  length  of  time  than  was  officially 
necessary  for  the  appointment  of  a  new  metropolitan ;  and 
80  fer  from  Edward  I,  having  seized  upon  the  revenues  of 
the  Churdi  to  raise  money  for  building  his  Welsh  castles, 
it  is  more  than  probable,  the   coat  of  their  erection   was 

'  "  Thome  fabro  opiranti  1  arwnpoa  ferri  pro  magnis  petrii  ultra  portun  cutri  &d 
jmaginem  Regia  UlJUtun  (imul  teneDdum."  ■  In  the  CSi^tler-bimae. 
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supplied  by  the  revenue  paid  into  the  Welsh  Exchequer  by 
the  natives  themselves. 

Here  we  vrill  leave  the  history  of  its  erection,  and  descend 
to  the  next  reign;  in  the  17th  year  of  which  (1343),  or 
rather  more  than  twenty  years  later  than  the  Castle  was 
finished,  we  have  a  royal  commission,  addressed  to  William 
de  Emeldon,  to  inquire  into  the  castles,  manors,  and  other 
property  of  the  Crown  in  North  and  South  Wales.  By 
virtue  of  this  authority  he  commenced  his  tour  of  inquiry 
at  the  Castle  of  Conway  on  the  1st  day  of  August,  when, 
assisted  by  a  jury,  summoned  together  for  the  purpose,  the 
investigation  was  commenced  by  looking  through  the  armoury, 
which  contained  bacinets,  aketons,  and  haubergions,  4039 
lance-heads,  29  ribs  for  the  crossbows,  12  colerefcs  of  plate, 
5  pair  of  rereWaces,  2  great  raartells,  Ac. 

"  The  Jvay  found  that  the  great  Hall,  together  vith  the  cellar  under  it, 
were  ruinons,  on  account  of  the  age  of  the  materials  and  through  defect  of 
lead,  and  could  not  bo  repaired  utuler  160!.;  namely,  in  mason's  worl, 
lOOJ.  ;  in  materials,  wood,  and  carpentr;,  201.  ;  and  in  lead  and  other 
requisites,  401,  That  the  kitchen,  bakehouse,  aod  brewhouse,  under  the 
same  roof,  were  ruinous  and  nearlj  destroyed,  and  could  not  be  repaired 
ander  601.  That  the  drawbridge  of  the  lower  baly  (ponj  tractabilit  d« 
ballio  inferiore)  was  weak  and  ruinous,  and  could  not  De  repaired  under 
30j.  ;  and  that  the  tower  beyond  the  postern  of  the  Castle,  which  stands  as 
a  great  safeguard  for  the  rest  of  the  Castle,  was  in  a  precarious  state,  end 
could  not  be  perfected  under  601. ;  and  a  certain  house  called  '  le  Qcmec ' 
was  ruinous  and  could  not  be  repaired  under  100(.  ;  also  that  the  dwell- 
ings (tecta),  and  ten  floors  and  eight  chambers,  in  the  six-sided  tower, 
were  weak,  and  could  not  he  repaired  under  13]{. ;  in  mason's  work  and 
materials,  701.;  carpenter's  work,  SOI.;  and  lead,  311.  Also,  that  the 
drawbridge  of  the  Castle  would  cost  40(.  That  the  wall  of  a  certain  gate 
near  the  postern  was  ruinous,  and  could  not  be  repaired  under  the  same 
sum  ;  and  that  the  stables  were  weak  and  ruinous,  and  could  not  be  repaired 
under  il.     The  whole  decay  being  estimated  at  4251.  lOt.  Od." 

On  the  3rd  of  August,  WiUiam  de  Emeldon  proceeded  to 
Beaumaris,  where  the  same  method  of  inspection  was  fol- 
lowed. Amongst  the  stock,  mention  is  made  of  three  moulds 
of  brass  for  the  hand-mills,  three  notes  of  brass  for  the 
springhalds,  and  three  bows  of  brass.  The  inventory  also 
speaks  of  garbs  of  steel,  seven  stone  axes  for  the  masons, 
four  somers  of  iron  for  the  springhalds,  &c. 

"Here  the  jury  reported  that  a  certain  chamber  beyond  the  gate  near  the 
sea  was  minous,  and  would  cost  to  repair  7h,  and  that  the  dwelling  and 
areas  (aree)  of  two  chambers  in  '  le  GemeU  Tour  '  would  cost  351.     The 
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coTering  of  the  hatl  and  the  chunber  of  the  hall  with  lead,  13*.  id..  Bud 
the  tower  called  *  Rustjcoker  '  woe  minouB,  and  would  cost  8f.,  uid  the 
tower  called  *  le  Chapel  Tour '  could  not  be  repaired  under  128C.,  and  a 
tower  called  '  Pilardesbathe '  would  cost  lOf.,  and  a  tower  called  'le 
Gyne  Tour '  would  cost  1001. ;  also  three  towen  called  '  Qemewea ' 
would  coBt  \5l,,  and  a  tower  c^ed  '  le  Hidel  Tour  '  would  coat  IOOj.  ; 
also  a  tower  which  atanda  in  the  angle  of  the  Castle  towards  the  meadow, 
102.  ;  also  30  rood  of  walla,  which  were  very  rulnoua,  would  coat  SOL  i 
also  the  kitchen  was  ruinous  and  would  cost  40*.  ;  and  to  complete  two 
towers  abore  the  ball  would  take  1001.  In  short,  the  whole  that  was 
neceaaarj  would  cost  6&il,  6f.  &i." 

On  the  5th  of  August,  William  de  Emeldon  came  to  Caer- 
narTon,  when  with  the  jury  he  looked  over  the  armoury, 
reported  as  to  its  couditiou,  and  examined  the  state  of 
the  Castle.  From  this  surrey  it  appeared,  that  in  a  certain 
tower,  called  the  "  Well  Tower,"  in  which  were  disposed  four 
cisterns,  of  which  three  were  made,  and  on  account  of  the 
default  of  the  fourth  cistern,  which  had  not  been  made,  the 
whole  of  the  material  had  become  worthless,  so  that  it  was 
needful  to  perfect  and  rebtuld  with  stone  arches  that 
part,  which  would  cost  214?.  Also  a  tower  called  "  Tour  de 
Ganer  "  was  ruinous,  and  would  cost  61.,  and  the  repair  of  a 
certain  kaye  for  the  said  tower,  which  it  was  desirable  to  do 
shortly  against  the  sea,  would  take  AOl. ;  and  that  five 
chMubers  in  a  certain  tower  called  "  Tour  de  Egle,"  which 
were  not  finished,  and  other  necessary  repairs,  would  cost 
1 51. ;  and  two  diambers  in  the  tower  called  the  "  Gyn  Tour  " 
greatly  needed  repairing,  and  would  cost  10/.,  namely,  in  ■ 
corbelles  and  other  mason's  work,  6/.,  and  coyering  with 
lead  the  "  Blake  Tour,"  6/.,  and  the  tower  called  the  "  Prison 
Tour,"  61. 

Also  that  the  gate  of  the  aforesaid  Castle,  and  a  certain 
tower  joined  to  the  same  gate,  and  a  certain  hall  above  the 
afore-mentioned  gate,  whi<^  were  begun  and  not  finished,  the 
completion  of  which  they  knew  not  how  to  estimate,  and 
that  a  certain  gate  towards  the  Prince's  garden  (versus 
ortum  principis)  was  begun  and  not  completed,  and  the  cost 
of  this  they  could  not  declare.  The  sum  total  of  all  the 
requisite  reparations  and  defects  they  set  down  at  295/.  10s. 

The  report  of  the  present  Inquisition  gives  us  the  names 
of  six  towers,  namely,  the  Eagle  Tower,  the  Well  Tower, 
"  Tour  le  Ganer,"  the  "  Gyn  Tour,"  where  the  engines  were 
kept,  the  Black  Tower,  and  the  Prison  Tower.    Besides 
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these  we  have  ah-eady  heard  of  Penne  Tower ;  we  know 
that  the  chamberlain  resided  within  the  walls  of  the  Oastle, 
that  the  Exchequer  was  kept  here,  that  there  was  a  great 
hall,  and  also  another  hall  over  the  chief  entrance,  that  there 
was  a  guard  chamber  {Camera  Militum),  a  kitchen,  a  bake- 
house, &c.^  To  assign  each  of  these  to  their  appropriate 
position  in  the  present  existing  remains  is  a  work  of  some 
difficulty,  and  we  can  only  do  so  on  the  grounds  of  supposi- 
tion, as  we  hare  no  clue  to  determine  them  accurately^  As 
far  however  as  present  appearances  and  probability  go,  these 
respective  towers  appear  to  have  been  distributed  as  they 
are  marked  on  the  plan. 

Having  completed  his  survey  of  Caernarvon,  William  de 
Emeldon  proceeded  on  the  7th  August  to  Criccaeth,  where 
the  same  mode  of  exwnination  was  pursued.  Very  little 
remains  of  this  dreary  and  nearly  unapproachable  strong- 
hold. It  is  a  place  that  has  suffered  more  than  any  of  the 
North  Welsh  castles,  but  will  always  be  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  the  country,  aa  the  place  where  Griffith,  with  his 
son,  were  confined  by  their  unnatural  kinsman.  Here,  too,  we 
find  mentioned  the  "  Gynne  Tour,"  aa  well  as  others,  which 
can  no  longer  be  identified,  as  Leyboum  Tower,  and  two 
chambers  in  the  Sister  Tower,  all  needing  repair. 

The  primary  object  of  this  survey  was  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  the  grant  made  by  Edward  IH.  to  his  son  the  Black 
Prince,  in  the  7th  year  of  his  reign,  which  grant  included  all 
these  castles  with  their  manors.  The  amount  of  the  revenue 
belonging  to  him,  as  appears  by  inquisition,  from  North  and 
South  Wales,  was  4681/.  12s.  5^. 

On  the  8th  ho  went  to  HajTech,  where  he  reported  the 
chapel  as  ruinous ;  at  a  former  survey  (14  Edward  II.,  1320- 
1321),  this  was  the  only  building  belonging  to  the  Crown  in 
which  a  chapel  was  mentioned,  and  here  there  was  still 
preserved  one  vestment  one  missal,  and  one  cup  of  silver- 
gilt,  most  likely  a  chalice.  William  de  Emeldon  also  stated 
that  two  chambers  in  the  "  Gomel  Tower,"  over  the  gate  of 
the  Castle,  and  the  tower  towards  the  garden,  and  the 
"  Wedercok  Tour,"  and  two  floors  in  the  same,  also  a  hall 

*  TUm  whole  of  Caenurvon  Castle  hu      Eeq. ;  uid  it  U  deunble  tlie  otbar  CMtlm 
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called  "  Styngwernehalle,"  with  the  penUce  {penticio)  and 
four  watch-towers  {garretonis)  were  dilapidated.' 

On  the  1 0th  of  August  he  went  to  LampadamTaur  ;  on  the 
12th  to  Emljn ;  on  the  14th  to  Cardigan ;  on  the  16th  to 
Haverfordwest ;  on  the  1 8th  to  Caemaarthen  ;  on  the  20th 
to  Rossleyn  and  Dynevor  ;  on  the  2lBt  to  Builth  ;  and  ter- 
minated his  tour  of  inspection  at  Montgomery  on  the  23rd, 
—  having  visited  the  thirteen  royal  castles  in  North  and 
South  Wales  within  these  three  weeks.  These  buildings 
appear  to  have  been  very  scantily  victualled,  as  the  whole 
value  of  stores  of  this  description  is  returned  as  only  worth 
14/.  13s.  4rf.  Much  of  the  honey,  both  native  and  Spanisb, 
which  was  a  most  important  necessary  of  life  in  those  days, 
was  reported  as  spoiled  ;  for  instance,  110  gallons  laid  up  at 
Caernarvon,  through  bad  keeping,  were  set  down  as  worth 
nothing.  Nor  was  the  armour  in  the  royal  castles  of  Conway, 
Beaumaris,  Caernarvon,  Criccaeth,  and  Harl^h  of  much 
value, — being  estimated  altogether  at  no  more  than  75/.  &s.  Ad. 
A  great  outlay  was  now  rendered  necessary  to  preserve  all 
the  aforementioned  fabrics,  the  sum  required  being  computed 
at  4317/.  13*.  Ad.,- — nearly  half  of  which  was  essential  for 
the  castles  of  North  Wales. 

The  often  recurring  mention  of  the  Prison  Tower  in  the 
North  Welsh  castles  leads  me  to  say  a  few  words  concerning 
these  abodes  of  vn^tched  and  not  unfrequently  of  innocent 
captives.  However  great  in  some  of  its  characteristics  might 
have  been  the  refinement  of  the  age  when  the  Plantageneta 
flourished,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  amid  all  the  architectural 
splendour  their  prowess  or  devotion  called  into  existence,  they 
have  left  memorials  behind  them  betraying  an  implacable 
vengeance  to  their  enemies,  and  relentless  cruelty  to  the  con- 
quered. They  were  gifted  with  energy,  courage,  fortitude  ; 
but  failed  in  the  virtues  of  magnanimity,  clemency,  and 
forgiveness.  The  fate  attendant  upon  a  Welsh  captive  in 
the  reign  of  John  was  usually  beheading.  Henry  III.  dealt 
out  to  his  victims  much  the  same  kind  of  summary  punish- 
ment. But  under  the  rule  of  Edward  I.  long  imprisonment 
succeeded  to  these  sanguinary  practices  of  his  ancestors. 

I  At  K  later  Surrey,  in  the  time  of  garetof  AnjanfonEdui  uylum  here  after 

Eliubelb.tfaeiuunesof  these  Towers  vera  Heni?  Vlth's  defeat  at  NortbunpUm.    It 

merged  into  the  Debtoiv',  tbe  Armourers',  was  the  list  id  North  Wales  that  held  out 

Mortimer's,  and  Bronw^n  Tower.     M»l^  for  Charles  I. 
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And  hence  we  frequently  find  on  the  Great  Roll  of  the  Kpe 
the  expenses  of  maintaining  his  hapless  prisoners.  There  is 
an  allowance  of  Id.  per  day  for  the  support  of  eight  of  these 
unfortunate  individuals  in  the  Castle  of  Conway  for  a  term 
of  1177  days.  Robert  le  Poor  and  Peter  his  brother  were 
allowed  2rf.  a  day  for  the  1627  of  their  restraint ;  and  Howel 
ap  Rees  was  granted  a  similar  sum  for  his  sustenance  during 
his  long  confinement  of  2034  days,  or  more  than  five  years 
and  a-half.  The  time  seems  even  to  ourselves  long  to  read 
of,  and  the  punishment  disproportionately  heavy  ;  but  when 
contrasted  with  that  endured  by  the  last  direct  descendants 
of  Prince  David,  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  at  Conway 
appear  hght  and  supportable  by  drawing  the  comparison.' 

Prince  David,  it  will  be  recollected,  left  behind  him  a 
fiimily  of  sons  and  daughters.  The  latter  ended  their  days 
in  the  cloistered  seclusion  of  the  monastery  of  Sempringham ; 
whilst  his  two  male  descendants  were  given  into  the  custody 
of  Reginald  de  Grey,  Justice  of  Chester.  In  a  recent  memoir 
that  has  been  written  on  the  Councils  and  Parliaments  of 
Shrewsbury,  wherein  the  author  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
decay  and  fall  of  the  ancient  Welsh  sovereignty,  it  was  inti- 
mated that  these  last  scions  of  the  royal  race  of  Gwynedd 
disappeared  under  circumstances  of  suspicion,  and  not 
honourable  to  the  reputation  of  the  English  monarch.  But 
later  researches  have  enabled  me  to  shield  the  memory  of 
Edward  I.  from  the  imputation  of  an  act  so  unworthy  of  his 
general  character.  By  entries  on  a  contemporaneous  official 
document,'  it  appears  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  Chester  was 
allowed  8/.  25.  for  the  expenses  of  Prince  David  and  eight 
esquires  keeping  him  safely  in  Chester  Castle,  from  Friday 
the  Feast  of  St.  Giles,  Sept.  1st,  to  Thursday  the  morrow  of 
St.  Michael,  in  the  1 1th  year,  and  21.  for  the  expenses  of 
120  footmen  conducting  him  from  Chester  to  Shrewsbury 
for  two  days,  "  in  our  Parliament  of  St.  Michael  at  Acton 
Bumell." 

The  captive  prince,  therefore,  must  have  taken  his  farewell 
of  the  princess  and  his  guiltless  children  at  the  Castle  of 
Rhuddlan ;  and  after  his  barbarous  execution,  his  unofiending 
sons,  Llewellyn  and  Owen,  were  transferred  from  the  custody 
of  the  Justiciary  to  the  care  of  Peter  de  la  Mare,  Constable 

3  Hagn.  Rot.  Pip.,  24  Edw.  1.  >  Ubenio  Roll,  13  Edw.  I. 
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of  Bristol  Castle.  There  is  an  account,  on  the  same  record, 
of  this  (their  guardian's)  charge  for  their  joint  maintenance 
at  3d.  a  day  each  from  tlie  Feast  of  St.  James,  in  the  12th 
year,  to  that  of  St.  Michael  the  year  following,  being  10/.  15s., 
together  with  2/.  3s.  id.  which  be  had  expended  for  them  in 
robes,  Imen,  shoes,  and  other  necessaries ;  besides  10/.  15«. 
paid  for  the  wages  of  three  serrants  guarding  them  at  2d. 
per  day  each.* 

In  the  two  following  years  there  are  similar  entries  for 
their  maintenance  ;  but  on  the  Liberate  KoU  of  the  16th  of 
Eldward  I.  the  tenor  of  the  contents  is  changed,  and  we  are 
informed  that,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Gregory  the  Pope, 
Llewellyn  died  in  his  confinement.  The  notices  thence- 
forward continue,  in  the  former  manner,  relative  to  the 
weekly  expenses  of  the  surviving  brother's  incarceration.  We 
have  the  cost  of  his  maintenance  given  with  the  same 
r^ularity,  and  that  of  his  clothing,  even  down  to  1«.  paid 
for  a  pair  of  shoes.^  He  outlived  in  prison  his  first  keeper, 
and  was  still  detained  in  soUtary  restraint,  probably  till 
death  itself  ended  a  state  of  misery  even  less  supportable 
than  this  final  termination  of  his  sufferings.  It  is  certain, 
indeed,  that  he  languished  in  his  dungeon  for  one  and 
twenty  years,  as  a  memorandum  on  the  Clause  Rolls,  after 
this  lapse  of  time  (33  Edward  I.),  orders  the  Constable  of 
Bristol  Castle  "  to  keep  Owen,  son  of  David  ap  Griffin,  more 
secure  for  the  future,  and  to  cause  a  wooden  cage,  bound 
with  iron,  to  be  made,  to  put  him  in  at  night." 

These  are  plain  and  expressive  fiicts,  proclaiming  a  social 
condition  of  brutality  and  barbarism,  from  which  higher 
notions  of  justice  have  exempted  modem  political  ofienders, 
whilst  they  suggest  abundant  reasons  for  thankfulness  that 
in  our  own  day  the  maxims  of  political  wisdom,  and  the 
dignity  of  offended  legislation,  can  be  blended  together 
vrithout  offering  such  outrages  to  the  natural  claims  pre- 
sented by  the  unfortunate  for  mercy  and  compaasion.  There 
was,  it  is  true,  nothing  unusual  in  the  infliction  of  these 
judicial  modes  of  punishment ;  they  almost  seem  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  institutions  of  the  age,  and  to  be  the 
spontaneous  consequences  of  personal  hatred  or  fear,  and  so 
far  the  inhumanity  appears  to  be  less  reprehensible.     Yet  we 

*  Uberato  RM,  13  £dw.  I.  >  Liberate  Rdl,  20  Edo.  J. 
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cannot  conceal  the  infereoces  deducible  from  Edward's 
general  treatment  of  bis  vanquished  enemies,  or  help  think- 
ing that  his  disposition  was  naturally  hareh  and  severe. 
Hjs  treatment  of  the  first  Prince  of  Wales  justifies  this  view 
of  his  character,  and  shows  that  the  nearest  ties  qf  kindred 
had  no  security  against  smarting  under  royal  displeasure. 
For  the  king  having  heard  that  his  son,  who  had  already 
attained  his  twenty-first  year,  had  had  some  angry  worc^ 
with  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  he  became  so  enraged,  that  he 
forbade  him  or  any  of  his  suite  from  entering  his  house  at 
Midhurat,  where  the  Court  then  resided,  and  issued  an  order 
to  the  Exchequer  that  it  should  neither  provide  sustenance 
for  the  youthful  prince,  nor  for  any  of  his  followers.  The 
afflicted  son  poured  out  his  sorrow  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  in 
one  of  those  interesting  epistles  which  have  recently  been 
discovered,  and  said  that  he  awaited  his  &ther's  pleasure, 
and  was  determined  to  follow  him  at  a  distance,  until  his 
anger  was  appeased,  and  he  had  become  reinstated  in  that 
good  will  and  affection,  which  he  so  earnestly  desired. 

These  letters  of  the  first  Prince  of  Wales,  amounting  to 
nearly  700,  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  epistolary 
compositions  that  are  connected  with  the  history  of  a  prince  of 
any  country.  They  are  highly  illustrative  of  the  personal 
character  of  Eldward  II.,  and  place  it  before  us  in  a  much 
more  &vourable  light  than  it  has  generally  been  regarded, 
since  several  of  them  evince  his  readiness  of  disposition  to 
assist  those  who  stood  in  need  of  his  interference  and 
bounty.  Nor  are  they  less  remarkable  for  the  illustration 
they  afford  of  his  private  life  and  habits.  His  letter  to  the 
Abbot  of  Shrewsbury  shows  this  in  the  following  way. 
Richard,  the  prince's  rhymer,  was  very  anxious  to  learn  the 
minstrelsy  of  the  Crwth,  and  Edward,  having  heard  that  the 
abbot  had  a  good  fiddler  in  his  monastery,  he  besought  the 
mitred  ecclesiastic  to  direct  this  skilfiil  practitioner  to  teach 
the  royal  servant,  and  that  the  abbot  would  provide  for  his 
support  imtil  he  became  an  accomplished  performer.  In 
like  manner,  when  the  prince  had  sent  a  present  to  Louis, 
Count  d'Evreux,  of  a  grey  trotting  paUrey,  with  some  Welsh 
harriers  who  could  well  discover  a  hare  if  they  found  it 
sleeping,  and  of  running  dogs  who  could  swiftly  pursue  it, 
he  told  him  that  if  he  should  want  anything  else  from  Wales 
he  would  send  it,  or  attend  to  his  wishes  if  he  desired  some 
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wild  men  ("  gentz  Bauvages  "),  who  well  knew  how  to  teach 
their  maoagement  to  the  jouDg  sons  of  great  lords." 

Besides  the  inquifiitions  into  the  actual  state  of  the  castles, 
documents  upou  which  the  amount  and  nature  of  their  dead 
stock  is  registered,  there  are  also  still  remaining  separate 
inventories  of  armour  and  mihtarj  weapons,  containing 
sereral  curious  entries  illustratiTe  of  warlike  costume,  and 
various  methods  of  domestic  and  peiBonal  defence,  as  well  as 
minor  evidences  of  the  care  with  which  the  buildings  and 
their  contents  were  preserved.'  It  is  to  these  records  and 
to  the  various  Expense  Rolls  of  the  period,  written  in  had 
Latin,  or  occasionally  in  Anglo-Norman  French,  with  all  the 
repulsive  aspect  of  contractions,  and  in  a  character,  when 
legible,  confusing  from  the  similarity  of  several  of  its  letters, 
that  we  must  refer  for  all  information  on  mihtary  architect 
ture.  They  not  only  detail,  with  laborious  accm-acy  and 
minuteness,  all  the  charges  incurred  in  erecting  and  in  sus- 
taining, for  a  series  of  years,  these  noble  structures,  but  as 
being  the  official  evidences  of  the  time,  they  are  the  most 
authentic  and  certain  testimony  that  can  be  consulted. 
There  is  no  class  of  documents  so  full,  so  fresh  and  satis- 
factory, nor  any  bearing  upon  architectural  history  at  all 
comparable  for  the  precise  way  in  which  they  exhibit  the 
indi^rial  economy  of  the  time,  the  rate  of  wages,  the  price 
of  materials,  the  method  of  carrying  on  large  works,  and  the 
various  means  by  which  labour  was  organised,  and  the  weekly 
accounts  drawn  up. 

For  this  reason  I  have,  in  the  preceding  inquiry,  drawn 
copiously  from  these  pure  sources  of  history,  and  endeavoured 

'  Tfait  letter  U  here  gEreo  In  iti  quunt  volez  dkutree  choBM  que  wmt  en  noetn 

oiiguuJ  Ungnage,  u  a  speciinea  a[  the  pais  de  Gales,  uncore  vous  eDTotTiom  bien 

aoUecdon.      The  Count  wu  brother  to  dea  geoti  MUTagea,  n  vouh  volei,  qiu  bien 

Philip  IV.,  then  King  of  Fnnce  : —  ■anroient   aprendre   oorture   as   joefnei 

einfcni  dea  gnumtz  eragnun.     Tree  cher 

"(Luigiey,  26th  M&f,  1305.)  eoun,  nooi   Tons   fesom  saTiur  qne  ma 

"  An  noble  home  son  treacher  partir  de  ces  lettns  noiu  fiiimes  aainz  e 

ooByn  Monaieur  Lovyi  de  E^vnce  Coonte  heitOE  e  en  bon  eatat,  dieu  marci,  eso  qne 

Devrenx,   Edward,  &c.,   silaz  e  cheres  Dons  denrom  molt  de  lotu  torn  joun  o!r 

■mistez.    Nona  voua  enveoma  nn   gres  e  aavoir  ;  e  voui  prioma  que  Toetre  ealat 

paleTrei  trotant  qne  a  peyiia  poet  porter  que  dieu  par  sa  grace  face   toutz  jours 

■a  charge  demeigne,  e  toiu  enveoms  de  bon,  dodb  voillez  soTent  mannder,    kw 

noi  crocuz  lerrera  de  Gales  que  bien  nana  eutnee  a  ese  de  quer  tolee  kii  rois 

atcindroient  un  levre  ul  le    troTaasent  que  Dooa  envoiaDuboneanoTeles.   Noatre 


eDdoTmannt,  e  de  noi  diiana  corantz  que      aeigoeur  roua  gard. 
t  lamblnre.     Pur  ceo  que  Dons  '  See   Bag,   " 

m  que  toub  ainez  bien  le  deduit      Chapter  House. 


lamblnre.    Pur  ceo  que  Dons  'See  Bag,  No.   4,  bundle  2,  in   the 

unez  bien  le  di  '  -       "      '      " 
E  cher  coein  *i 
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to  ahow  how  their  perusal  might  be  rendered  subservient 
to  a  nearer  approach  to  a  correct  account  of  Caernarvon  and 
the  other  royal  castles  in  North  Wales,  than  has  hitherto 
appeared.  Though  the  attempt  to  set  forward  new  views, 
especially  when  they  tend  to  deprive  established  ones  of  their 
influence  and  reaUty,  may  appear  at  first  to  be  distasteful, 
and  even  abhorrent,  to  our  long  cherished  predilections,  as 
earnestly  yearning  after  truth,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  prefer 
the  acquisition  of  that,  to  the  maintenance  of  opinions  whose 
only  merit  consists  in  their  ingenuity,  their  speciousness,  or 
association  with  early  impressions.  A  reference  to  the 
various  records  that  have  been  consulted  will  furnish  others 
with  additional  means  of  pursuing  this  species  of  investiga- 
tion ;  the  fiicts  will  still  remain  the  same,  but  others  may 
more  skilfully  elicit  inductions ;  extricating  fi-om  these  for- 
bidding and  faint  memorials  of  the  Middle  Ages  fi-esh  infer- 
ences, and  placing  those,  now  for  the  first  time  brought  out 
of  obscurity,  in  a  fuller  and  brighter  hght.  As  these  uncor- 
rupt  fountains  of  information  are  rendered  more  accessible 
to  the  Uterary  public,  we  shall  go  on  gathering  increased 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  habits  of  past  ages  ;  accepted 
errors  will  gradually  vanish,  and  men  will  cease  to  repose 
their  confidence  in  narratives  grounded  on  no  producible 
evidence,  but  whose  greatest  value  consists  in  the  air  of 
mystery  and  romance  by  which  they  are  disguised,  or  in  the 
magic  colours  of  fancy  that  form  their  popular  attraction. 

CHARLES  HENRY  HARTSHORNB. 


NOTICES  OF  SEPULCHRAL  MEMORIAI£  AT  ETCHINGHAM, 
SUSSEX,  AND  OP  THE  CHURCH  AT  THAT  PLACE. 

The  following  observations  relate  to  the  series  of  monu- 
mental portraitures  and  memorials  of  a  family,  formerly 
of  influence  and  distinction  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  whose 
history  I  have  recently  endeavoured  to  bring  before  the  notice 
of  antiquaries. 

The  first  is  an  inscription  from  the  tomb  of  WiUiam  de 
Echyngham,  son  of  Sir  James  de  Echyngham,  who  died  about 
midnight  {entour  my  ■met),  18  Jan.  1388,  and  not  1387,  as 
has  been  stated.     I  took  an  accurate  impression,  and  found 
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the  word  to  be  "  oept,"  not  "  sept,"  aa  it  at  first  appeared.* 
The  inscription  ia  beneath  the  figure  on  the  chancel  floor, 
immediately  before  the  altar,  where  it  was  customary  to 
bury  the  founder  of  a  churcli,  or  the  person  who  had  built 
the  chancel  more  especially,  which  William  de  Ediyngham 
had  done ;  it  is  as  follows : — 

"  De  '  terre  fa  fet  et  fourm^, 
Et  en  terre  fa  rstounrf, 
WilluuD  de  Echingh'in  estoie  aom^, 
Dieu  de  malme  ejez  pit^  ; 
Et  voQi  qi  pftT  ici  pasaez 
Fur  Ulme  de  moy  pur  diea  piiez, 
Qi  de  Jannere  le.  xviii  jo'~ 
De  cy  pwBu,  l'»n  n're  Beignonr 


French  inscriptions,  I  believe,  are  not  very  common  of  bo 
late  a  date,  nor  is  it  customary  to  put  the  time  of  the  day 
or  night  of  the  person's  decease ;  this  was  probably  added 
here  to  suit  the  rhyming  measure  in  which  it  is  written. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  engraved  brasses  and  inscrip- 
tions were  kept  in  stock,  and  supplied  to  order,  as  articles  of 
manufacture,  or  of  export.  Certain  it  is  these  rhyming 
couplets  are  common.  Thus  in  Weaver,  p.  328,  we  find  tbe 
flame  first  two  lines  upon  the  tomb  of  John  Lord  Cobham,  at 
Cobham,  Kent,  whilst  the  memorial  of 


indicates  the  practice  still  existing  in  1400.  The  slab  with 
the  brass  of  WiUiam  de  Echyngham  was  laid  over  a  stone 
coffin,  to  which  it  was  the  cover  :  it  was  8  feet  8  inches  long, 
by  2  feet  9  inches  in  breadth,  and  represented  the  figure  of  a 
knight  dressed  in  the  armour  of  the  period,  with  his  hands 
raised  in  prayer,  his  feet  resting  on  a  lion  couchant.  The 
escutcheons  on  each  side  are  now  destroyed ;  they  bore,  on 
the  right  hand  fretty  of  six  pieces,  on  the  left  the  same, 
impaling  on  a  bend  Hiree  horse-shoes.  Above  the  head,  which 
had  been  destroyed,  prior  to  1 778,  when  Hayley  visited  the 
church,  (an  act  of  spoliation  I  have  elsewhere  remarked  to 

'  "  Oepl,  eighL  Oeptia,  &e.  oetKTe.  niunentel  Rmowa  M  Rnslan.)  >* 
Oeptitnu,  eightii."  Kelhim's  Nonusn 
Dictionuy.  *■  Oa,  huit,  ocio."  Lacombe, 
Roqueforl,  &«.  Tha  Kct.  C.  Boutell  has 
given  ha  ucnrate  repreaeDtatioD  of  this 
hrm  uid  ciirioiis  inaciiptioD,  in  hie  "  M[>- 
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ir  Jamas  da  Schmgbaai,  diad  Jan 
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have  been  similarly  committed),  was  placed  a  semicircular . 
label,  commemorating  tlie  entire  reconstruction  of  the  church 
by  William  de  Echyngham,  here  buried.  It  is  as  follows : — 
"  Iste  Will'm's  fecit  ista'  eccl'iam  de  novo  reedificari  in 
honore  dei  et  aasu'pc'o'is  Beate  Marie  et  s'c'i  Nich'i,  qui 
q"nd'm  fiiit  filius  Jacobi  de  Echiogh'm  militis." 

On  a  monument  rather  more  towards  the  west,  there  is  a 
large  canopied  brass.  It  represents  three  figures  (engraved 
in  the  Antiqiiarian  Repertory,  voL  iii.  p.  188  ;  copied  also  in 
S.  H.  Grimm's  Sussex  Drawings),  pourtraying  WiUiam  de 
Bchyngbam,  who  died  20th  March,  a,d.  1412;  Joaima,  his 
wife,  daughter  and  coheir  of  John  Arundel,  Lord  Haltravers, 
who  died  1st  September,  a.d.  1404  ;  and  Thomas  de  Echyng- 
ham, their  son,  who  died  on  the  15th  Oct.,  A.D.  1444,  as 
appears  by  the  following  inscription  : — "  Hie  jacent  Will'mus 
Echyngh'm  miles,  D'n's  de  Echyngh'm,  qui  obijt  xx  die 
mensis  Marcij,  Anno  D'ni  Mill'mo.  cccc.  xij  ;  Et  D'na  Johanna, 
Censors  sua,  que  obijt  primo  die  mensis  Septembris  Anno 
Domini  Mill'mo  cccc.  quarto.  Ac  Thomas  Echyngh'm  miles 
d'n's  eciam  de  Echyngh'm  filius  eor'  qui  obijt  xv°.  die  Octobr' 
A"  D'ni,  M°  cccc".  xliiij".  q°r'  a'i'ab'^  p'piciet'  De'.  Amen," 
The  figures  of  the  father  and  the  son  are  almost  precisely 
similar  ;  the  memorial  appears  by  the  costume  to  be  of  the 
later  date  ;  it  is  now  greatly  mutilated,  but  was  thus  further 
described  by  W.  Hayley  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  William  Burrell, 
written  in  1776,  and  among  his  collections  at  the  British 
Museum : — 

"  At  the  upper  part  of  the  stone  were  five  escutcheons,  of 
which  there  now  remain  only  that  of  the  wife,  and  half  of  the 
second.  In  the  middle  one  over  the  woman's  head  was 
quarterly  1  and  4  a  lion  rampant,  2  and  3,  fretty  of  six 
pieces.  On  the  two  outer  sides  of  this  was  fi-etty  of  six, 
and  on  the  two  other,  fretty  of  six  impaling  the  middle  one  ; 
the  shields  in  fiill  bore  the  insignia  of  Stopeham,  Maltravers, 
Knyvett,  and  Shoyswell."  The  knights  are  represented  in 
plate  armour,  their  hands  upraised  in  prayer,  the  female  in  the 
centre  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  period,  their  feet  resting 
on  hons  couchant ;  and  beneath  the  inscription  were  four 
escutcheons,  thus  described  by  Hayley :  — "  The  first  is 
wholly  lost,  as  is  the  canton  or  quarter  of  the  second,  and 
the  bend  with  its  chai^  of  the  third.  On  the  escutcheons 
were,  1st,  Fretty  of  six  impaling  a  bend  within  a  border 
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ingrailed ;  2nd,  Fretty  of  blx  impaling  tvo  cheverons  with 
a  canton  or  quarter  ;  3rd,  Frettj  of  six  impaling  on  a  bend 
three  horseshoes  ;  4th,  Pretty  of  six  impaling  three  crescents, 
with  a  canton  quartering  three  birds  f  perhaps  storks  or 
hema"  '  This  stone  has  been  removed,  to  admit  of  the  inter- 
ment beneath  it  of  John  Latham,  a  former  rector  of  the  parish. 

Against  the  south  wall  of  the  church,  between  the  raUs 
and  the  chancel  door,  was  a  brass  of  considerable  size,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Thomas  de  Echyngham,  son  of  the  last- 
named.  Hayley  describes  it  as  a  monument  now  fidlen 
down,  and  under  which  is  an  "  altar-tomb."  It  represented 
a  knight  kneehng,  his  hands  raised  in  prayer,  and  four 
escutcheons,  "  which,  together  with  three  of  the  escutcheon^ 
are  lost ;  on  the  remaining  one  is, — quarterly,  1  and  4  gules, 
a  lion  rampant  between  six  cross  crosslets,  O.  2  and  3, 
azure  three  leopards'  heads  jessant  fleurs-de-lys  O.  AU 
that  now  remains  is  a  small  shp  of  bra^s,  from  which  this 
inscription  was  taken : — "  Hie  jacet  D'n's  Thomas  Echyng- 
h'm  miles,  d'n's  de  Gchyngh'm,  qui  obiit  xx*  die  mensis 
Januarij  A"  d'ni  miUi'o,  cccc°,  lxxxij°  Cuius  Anime  p'piciet' 
deus.  Amen." 

This  Thomas  de  Echyngham  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Reginald  West,  Lord  de  la  Warr,  and,  although  a  person 
of  some  consideration,  outlived  both  the  political  influence 
and  the  greatness  of  his  family.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
south  aisle,  which  ia  separated  from  the  rest,  and  in  which  I 
think  there  was  originally  an  altar  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas, 
there  is  a  small  chancel  belonging  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor 
of  Etchingham,  to  the  left  of  which,  close  upon  the  Haremere 
pew-door,  is  a  stone,  with  a  brass  much  injured,  representing 
two  female  figures  of  unequal  size.  These  are  to  the  memory 
of  Elizabeth  Echyngham,  daughter  of  the  Thomas  de  Echyng- 
ham above  named,  and  Agnes,  daughter  of  Robert  Oxenbrigg, 
a  femily  into  which  the  Bchynghams  married.  The  former 
is  represented  as  a  young  girl,  with  long  dishevelled  hair, 
simply  bound  around  the  brow  by  a  fillet ;  the  figure  measures 
only  12i^  inches  in  length.  The  figure  of  A^es  is  4  inches 
longer  than  the  othei',  and  appears  to  pourtray  a  person  of 
maturer  age.     Both  are  represented  in  three-quarters,  and  as 
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if  looking  towards  each  other.  Their  dress  is  the  close- 
fitting  ungraceful  gown  of  the  times  of  Edward  IV.,  with 
furred  collar  and  cuffe.  The  inscriptions  are  as  follows  : — 
"  Hie  jacet  Elizabeth  Echyngh'm  filia  primogenita  Thome  et 
Margarete  Echyngh'm,  q"  obiit  tercio  die  decembris,  A' 
D'ni  M"  cccc"  lij"."  And, — "  Hie  jacet  Agnes  Oxenbrigg 
filia  Kob'ti  Oxenbrigg  q"  obiit  iiij"  die  augusti  A"  D'n'i 
M°.  cccc",  Lxxx".  quor'  animabus  p'picietur  deus,  Amen." 

I  will  now  proceed  briefly  to  notice  the  church  in  which 
these  memorials  are  preserved.  On  descending  from  Hare- 
mere, — originally  Haremeld  or  Haremele,— the  ancient  seat 
of  the  family  of  that  name,  of  which  Milo  de  Haremele  is 
mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  church  of  Etching- 
hani  appears  pleasantly  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  basin- 
shaped  valley,  formed  by  the  ridges  of  hills  which  dip  into 
it  on  all  sides,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Rother.  The 
date  of  its  original  erection  is  not  known  ;  that  of  its 
restoration  has  been  fixed  at  1350.  I  should  conceive  it  to 
be  rather  later.  William  de  Echyngham,  by  whom  it  was 
restored,  was  only  seventeen  in  that  year,  and  had  hardly 
entered  upon  the  estate,  which  was  then  much  involved ; 
fi*om  the  donations  he  made  to  Adam  de  Foxle,  parson  of 
Etchingham,  in  1362,  as  well  as  from  its  transitional  archi- 
tectural features,  I  should  suggest  a  later  year,  probably  1 370, 
as  a  more  accurate  date.  Hickman  describes  it  as  a  curious 
church,  partly  Decorated,  partly  Perpendicular.  It  is  of  very 
lofty  but  irregular  elevation,  and  its  plan  comprises  chancel, 
nave,  two  aisles,  a  square  massive  central  tower,  a  stair  turret 
towards  the  north-east,  with  south  porch.  The  interior  is 
spacious,  the  nave  and  aisles  appear  of  rougher  workmanship 
than  the  chancel ;  and  the  work  of  William  de  Echyngham, 
perhaps,  was  specially  directed  to  the  enlargement  and 
decoration  of  the  chancel  and  of  the  windows  throughout. 
The  east  window  contains  five  lights  ;  there  are  three  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  chancel,  of  two  lights.  Those 
to  the  north  are  in  part  filled  in  with  stone,  but  in  all  pro- 
babihty  they  were  originally  uniform  with  the  others  ;  and  * 
these,  as  well  as  the  west  window,  and  those  of  the  aisles, 
were  decorated  by  WiUiam  de  Echyngham  with  stained 
glass,  of  which  scarcely  a  vestige  now  remains.  In  1784, 
Grimm  made  elaborate  drawings  of  them,  and  they  would 
well  repay  the  attention  of  the  Archaeologist  as  displaying 
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some  of  the  most  intereatitig  early  instances  of  quartering 
anns,  in  England.  The  centre  of  each  window  was  plain  ; 
the  upper  and  the  lower  compartments  bore  the  arms  of 
Edward  III.,  with  those  of  his  femily  and  principal  nobility, 
thus  disposed,  according  to  the  letters  of  W.  Hayley  to  Dr. 
Wilham  Burrell,  written  in  1776  and  1778— 

East  window — Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  Edward  III. ; 

John  of   Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster ; 

John,  Duke  of  Brittany. 
1.  N.  window — Shoyswell. 
i.  N.  window—Holland,  Bari  of  Kent ;    Ralph  Stafford, 

Earl  of  Stafford. 
3.  N.  window — Warren,  Eari  of  Surrey ;  Vere,  Earl  of 

Oxford. 

1.  S.  window — Bchyngham;  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cambridge. 

2.  S.  window — Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury  ;  Courtenay, 

Earl  of  Devon ;  Fitzalan,  Earl  of  Arun- 
del ;  Mortimer,  Earl  of  MarcL 

3.  S  window— Ufford,  Eari  of  Suffolk ;  Beauchamp,  Earl  of 

Warwick ;  Hastings,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

W.  Hayley  conjectures  that  these  arms  were  put  up  io 
1376. 

The  west  window,  and  those  of  the  aisles,  contained  in 
1778  remains  of  the  arms  of  Echyngham,  Shoyswell,  North- 
wode,  Dalingrugge,  &c- 

The  arrangement  of  the  altar  deserves  attention.  The 
steps  occupy  the  middle  of  the  chancel,  but  on  the  north 
and  south  sides,  extending  beyond  these,  are  two  projections, 
paved  with  red  and  yellow  tiles.  The  north  projection  "  has 
no  apparent  use, — that  to  the  south  serves  as  a  platform  to 
the  sedilia."  The  Ecclesiologist,  August,  1846,  describes 
these  tiles  as  of  an  uncommon  description  :  they  are  stated 
to  be  blue,  with  devices  in  yellow,  principally  consisting  of 
compUcated  stars.  I  could  obtain  none  sufficiently  perfect  to 
enable  me  to  ascertain  the  device  or  colour  :  they  are  figured 
'in  Parker's  Glossary,  (Plate  198,  no.  22,  edition  of  1850). 
The  colour  appeared  to  me  to  indicate  no  trace  of  blue,  but 
the  tiles  are  much  worn  and  obscured  by  dirt  and  extreme 
damp.  Immediately  to  the  west  of  the  sedilia,  there  exist 
the  mutilated  remains  of  what  appeared  to  me  an  altar- 
tomb,  which  Hayley  also  has  so  described.     The  writer  I 
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have  quoted  m  of  opinioii,  "  that  it  ia  a  stone  table  which 
may  have  served  as  a  credence,  but  which,  it  has  been  not  ill 
remarked,  may  well  be  supposed  a  receptacle  for  the  pains 
bhiis."  I  feel  some  hesitation  in  accepting  this  description, 
and,  as  the  point  is  deserving  of  attention,  will  venture 
to  state  the  reasons.  It  appears  to  me,  this  "  altar-tomb," 
or  credence,  is  beyond  the  projection  described,  and  below 
the  altar  rails.  The  credence,  according  to  the  authorities 
cited  by  Mr.  Clarke  (ArchEeologia,  vol.  xi.,  page  355),  could 
never  have  been  so  placed.  "  The  credence  was  formerly 
used  as  a  repository  for  the  sacred  vessels  during  the  mass, 
and  owes  its  origin  to  a  similar  appendage  about  the  altar, 
irom  time  immemorial,  for  it  was  very  early  the  custom  to 
have  a  table  or  small  altar  on  each  side  the  larger."  This 
agrees  with  the  description  of  Ducange.  Richelet  dracribes 
it  thus  :  "  Credence,  petit  buffet  tk  main  droite,  au  bout  de 
I'autel,  et  un  pen  au  dessus,  on  Ton  met  les  burettes."  These 
cruets  contained  the  wine  and  water  for  consecration  at 
the  altar,  the  body  was  ordered  to  be  made  of  crystal, 
glass,  or  some  transparent  substance,  to  enable  the  celebrant 
to  distinguish  the  wine  and  water.  De  Vert  describes  the 
credence  as — "  sorte  de  petite  table  ou  Ton  met  tout  ce  qui 
sert  au  sacrifice  et  auz  c^r^monies  de  I'autel ;  &  Lyon  elle 
est  de  pierre,  (L  Beauvais  c'est  un  veritable  buffet  de  bois." 
They  were  placed  on  the  Epistle,  sometimes  on  the  Gospel, 
side  of  the  altar. — From  these  descriptions,  I  doubt  whether 
this  could  be  considered  as  a  credence  I  direct  attention 
to  the  point,  as  deserving  of  further  investigation  by  others 
who  may  visit  this  church,  and  are  conversant  with  matters 
of  this  nature.  The  credence,  I  should  suppose,  occupied  a 
place  nearer  the  altar  than  the  stone  table  or  altar-tomb  at 
Etchingham  could  ever  have  done. 

The  word,  whether  derived  from  the  Italian  or  Grerman, 
equally  indicates  the  purpose  for  which  the  credence  was 
used.  (!CRlKn;tn,  possibly  from  the  Italian  credenzare,  is 
still  used  in  Germany  to  express  the  duties  of  the  person 
who  serves  the  wine ;  the  credence  was  placed  close  to  the 
principal  table  at  festivals  of  the  rich,  whence  it  was  early 
introduced  into  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church.  To  how  late 
a  period  this  custom  was  continued,  I  am  uncertain. 

At  the  end  of  the  chancel  there  are  eighteen  carved  oak 
stalls,  three  in  each  return,  nine  on  each  aide  ;  they  rest  on 
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Stone  baseraente,  pierced  with  quatrefoils.  The  screen  has 
been  much  defaced :  this  and  the  reading-desks  are  well 
carved,  in  trefoiled  apertures  or  quatrefoiled  panelling.  The 
misereres  also  are  well  executed. 

The  remainder  of  the  church  hardly  requires  to  be 
described :  it  is  encumbered  with  imsightly  pews,  and  dis- 
figured by  whitewash ;  but  the  windows  deserve  particular 
attention.  The  west  vrindow  is  much  defaced,  and  through- 
out the  church  the  stained  glass,  of  which  so  much  remained 
in  1776,  and  eight  years  later,  in  1784,  when  Grimm  made 
his  Sussex  drawings,  has  since  been  completely  removed, 
and  few  visitants  are  aware  of  its  having  existed.  This  act 
of  wanton  spoliation  was  completed  in  1815,  when,  by  per- 
mission, it  is  understood,  of  the  parish  authorities,  the  glass 
was  sold  or  given  to  a  resident  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  do 
not  think  it  was  ever  so  complete  as  W.  Hayley  suspects, 
but  rather  conjecture,  that  some  intended  coate  of  arms 
were  left,  as  well  as  the  chantry  on  the  north-east  sid^ 
unfinished  at  the  founder's  death.  The  accurate  description 
of  what  did  remain  in  1776  and  1784,  contrasted  with  the 
present  fi-agments,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  injury  which  has 
been  done  to  the  church  by  the  removal  of  these  interesting 
examples  of  armorial  decoration. 

Church  monuments  are  for  every  reason  to  be  respected. 
They  are  the  memorials  of  great  families,  of  times  of  historical 
interest ;  they  preserve  indications  of  manners,  costume,  and 
of  reUgious  ceremonial  They  are  valuable  illustrations  of  the 
progress  and  the  condition  of  the  arts,  in  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  architectural  decoration,  in  each  successive  century; 
and,  were  there  no  other  reason,  no  mind  well  cultured  woidd 
wantonly  destroy,  on  any  pretext,  what  the  piety  of  a  pre- 
ceding age  had  rfiised,  eitiier  for  the  becoming  embellishment 
due  to  a  place  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God,  or  out  of 
respect  to  that  feeling,  common  to  all  ages  and  creeds,  which 
induces  us  to  raise  monuments  *'  which  may  revive  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Uving  by  recalling  the  memory  of  the  dead." 

The  foreign  character  of  the  decorative  tracery  of  Etching- 
ham  church  weO  deserves  the  attention  of  the  archaeologist 
I  am  informed  that  it  is  general  in  this  part  of  Sussex,  of 
which  examples  may  be  seen  in  Winchelsea  church,  now 
under  repair.  To  what  influence  this  is  owing,  I  am  unaware. 
Many  conjectures  may  be  hazarded,  but  it  would  require 
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very  accurate  examination  of  the  churches,  and  a  close  inquiry 
into  local  or  conditional  causes,  to  establish  the  fact  It  may 
be  hoped  that  the  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  prosecuted 
by  one  of  the  local  Secretaries  of  the  Institute  in  Sussex,  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Hussey,  whose  work  will  shortly  be  published, 
may  throw  valuable  light  upon  questions  of  this  nature,  in 
regard  to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  remains  in  the  south- 
eastern district  of  England* 

SPENCER  HALL. 


NOTES  UPON  A   UUMMY  OF  THE  AGE  OF  THE 
XXVI.  EGYPTIAN  DYNASTY. 

Hating  been  asked  by  the  Earl  of  Londcsborough  to  deliyer 
a  lecture  on  the  occasion  of  opening  a  mummy,  obtained  by  Mr. 
Arden  in  sepulchres  of  Goumah,  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion were  of  so  interesting  a  character,  that  I  have  thought  a 
brief  notice  would  prove  acceptable  to  many  readers  of  the 
Journal  On  the  10th  of  June,  after  giving  a  short  pricis 
on  the  general  subject  of  embalming  and  mummies,  I  pro- 
ceeded, assisted  by  several  gentlemen,  to  unroll  the  body  in 
question.  Mr.  Arden,  Br.  Lee,  Mr.  Bonomi,  Mr.  Fowel,  and 
Mr.  Forster,  K.  N.,  particularly  assisted  in  the  operation. 
The  mummy  was  encased  in  what  is  technically  called  a 
"  cartonage,"  confliflting  of  several  folds  of  linen  glued  to- 
gether by  some  viscous  substance,  and  then  covered  with  a 
remarkably  smooth  and  thin  layer  of  stucco,  on  which  had 
been  neatly  painted  certain  rehgious  subjects.  At  the  foot 
was  a  board  of  sycomore  wood,  which  had  been  attached  to 
the  cartonage  by  two  wooden  pegs  obhquely  driven  through 
it  The  outside  was  coloured  yellow.  The  cartonage  itself 
was  moulded  in  the  shape  of  the  mummied  body  before,  and 
with  a  flat  upright  plinth  behind,  the  base  terminating  iu 
a  square  pedesj^  like  a  statue,  and  which  calls  to  mind 
the  setting  upright  of  the  bodies  in  order  to  perform  the 
fimeral  masses.  In  the  present  case  the  cartonage  waa 
remarkably  thick,  and  composed  of  at  least  20  layers  of 
linen,  measuring  about  ^  inch  thick.     The  whole  measured 

*  "CompMMtiTS  Hilt  of  the  Chorclm  One  tdL  Sto.  Loadon.   J.  RoMdl  Smitli. 

iD  Kent,  Sunn,  and  Snnev,  with  Note*  Thia  oarfiil  wtvk,  the  reeolt  of  long  inrei- 

OD  their  ArdutectnTe,  Sepulchral  Memo-  tigatirai,  is  now  in  die  preas. 
rials.  &c"  to  be  pnblUied  bj  Mibecription. 
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5  feet  6  inches  long,  but  the  mununj  was  much  shorter. 
The  upper  half  of  the  cartonage  had  uudoubtedly  been 
painted  with  some  of  the  usual  subjects  ;  but  this  had  been 
then  gilded,  and  after  that  coated  with  bitumen,  bo  that 
on  first  inspection  the  body  resembled  a  huge  chrysalis.  I 
only  know  another  instance  of  this  nature,  whidi  is  the 
mummy  of  a  certain  Kkomaufanch,  priest  of  Amenophie  I., 
in  the  collections  of  the  British  Museum  (No.  6682),  which  is 
literally  glued  down  to  the  chest  of  the  coffin  by  the  bitumen 
which  has  been  poured  over  the  cartonage,  gilded,  but  show- 
ing through  the  gold  the  origimd  fresco  painting.  In  the 
present  instance  no  painting  was  here  Tisible.  Those  behind 
were,  however,  partially  spared,  and  down  each  side,  extend- 
ing from  the  shoulders  to  the  pedestal,  were  two  perpen- 
dicular lines  of  hieroglyphics.  Neither  of  these  was  perfect ; 
but  enough  remained  to  show  that  they  were  the  usual 
formulae,'  containing  the  name,  titles,  and  genealogy  of  a 
female  named  .^ficA-^m-Am  (she  who  lives  by  Isis) — entitled 
hur  mutf  en  Amen,  chief  mother  (1)'  of  Amen,  daughter 
of  a  divine,  or  as  we  should  say,  "reverend  father  {atfneter)  of 
the  god  Amen,"  whose  name  was  obliterated ;  but  among  whose 

titles  also  occurred  that  of  her  so, "at  the  third  side," 

turn,  or  "  rank,"  which  I  have  not  seen  earher  than  Shishak  I., 
but  which  often  occurs  under  the  Ptolemies."  From  this  I  was 
induced  to  consider  that  its  age  was  from  about  1000-700 
B.O.,  judging  from  the  general  style  and  appearance.  There 
also  remained  in  one  of  these  lines  .  .  nas  anch,  probably 
Jot-Amen-as-anch,  the  name  of  her  mother.  It  is  evident 
from  all  these  £kcts,  that  ih%  lady  was  of  &  good  Theban 
femily,  of  the  sacerdotal  order.  It  was  supposed  by  some 
that  the  cartonage  exhibited  this  pecuhar  appearance  from 
having  been  employed  a  second  time  ;  but  when  examined, 
the  mummy  lay  intact,  and  the  outer  coating  had  not  been 

'  I  allnde  to  the  oommon  formuU  com-  <  It  ia  offered,' "  &&     I  eonld  eit«  muiy 

mendogxthe  king(M{«n)  offers,"  of  "it  oHier  iiutuieeB. 

is  offered   (n  ta  ne^),"  to  the   Mnnl-  *  ThUauerdolal  eonMatThebeeaeeniB 

chrat  divinitiee.    On  one  tablet  (No.  SIA,  to  hnvecoiuiMed  of  fothers  ^a(f},  mothers 

Brit,  Miu.)  tfaia  ia  oiled  or  in.  to  hap,  OmU),  wives  <Aan),  concnbinea  (nw),  of 

"to  make  an  all  hull"  On  certMii  ntono-  the  god  Amemm,  vrbo  formed  a  pwti- 

menta,  anch  aa  a  ahrioe  to  hold  a  figure  eular  order,  and   are  all  meatiDiled  on 

(Brit  Mna.,  No.  471),  thii  ia  preceded  by  diffbrant  monmnenta.   The  inatitution  did 

an  addreu,  "  Oh,  all  ;»  who  live  on  earth,  not  require  celibacy, 

(o  anelut  ntb  i^ru    ta),  all   aoribea,  all  ■  QumpdhoD,  MoDumeni  Egyptaens, 

prierts,  aU  mouraera  (heb),  all  apondiata,  t  iv.,  PI.  cccxUk.  CT  ;  PriiOB.  Mot.  Eg, 

who  oroaa  by  Ihia  atatue,  a«  ye  lore  and  PI.  xxv.,  2;  Kutrpe,  Eg.  Injur.,  PL  iii,  *; 

obey  tbe  goda  of  your  country,  gay   ye,  Pl.xxvil.  xlviii.,  I,  3. 
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disturbed.  It  was  necessary  to  neatly  saw  this  cartonage  in 
two  pieces,  in  a  right  Une  passing  down  the  nose,  and  between 
the  feet  in  iront,  and  down  the  back  behind,  by  which  means 
no  serious  injury  was  done  either  to  the  painting  or  to  the 
portions  of  inscriptions  that  remained.  At  the  back  was  a 
figure  of  the  Tat  or  Osiris  Tattu — the  god  being  represented 
as  the  Tat,  or  so-called  Kilometer,  with  a  face  and  two 
arms,  one  at  each  side.*  The  top  was  surmounted  by  the 
cap  of  Osiris,  in  his  character  of  judge  of  Hades — consisting 
of  the  cap  and  two  tall  plumes  placed  on  the  horns  of  a  goat. 
At  the  right  side  was  Isis  wearing  a  throne  on  her  head, 
kneehng  and  deploring,  and  two  of  the  four  genii  of  the 
dead — Amset  and  Hapi.  The  titles,  at  this  side  designated 
the  lady  —  Anchrsen-hesi,  "the  lady  of  a  noble  house,"  or 
*'  the  DoUe  house."  This  subject  of  Osiris  Tattu  is  not 
uncommon  at  the  backs  of  mummies,  but  the  mystical 
meaning  of  it  is  not  known,  and  without  doubt  the  figures 
of  Nephthys  and  the  two  other  genii  were  concealed  in  the 
cartonage.  Haying  removed  this  outer  covering  or  shell,  we 
proceeded  to  examine  the  mummy  which  was  then  exposed, 
bandaged  with  great  neatness  in  Unen  of  a  very  dark  brown 
colour,  and  much  smaller  than  the  cartonage,  so  much  so 
that  it  had  a  thick  coating  of  stucco  to  mt^e  it  fit  to  this 
at  the  head.  After  removing  a  few  layers  of  bandages,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  narrow  and  short  shps,  we  arrived  at  a 
second  cartonage,  but  of  a  nature  quite  dissimilar  to  the  first, 
presenting  externally  a  reddish  brown  colour,  like  iron  rust, 
and  with  globules  or  crystals  of  a  fine  gum  and  other  sub- 
stances disposed  all  over  it.  As  it  was  clearly  impossible  to 
pull  off  this  cartonage,  an  incision  was  made  through  it  all 
round  the  body,  passing  round  at  the  arms,  and  this  revealed 
straps  of  leather  of  the  breadth  of  an  inch,  terminating  at 
their  ends  in  a  chevron  of  between  two  and  three  indies 
broad,  passing  round  the  neck,  crossing  at  the  breast,  their 
ends  being  placed  at  the  sides.  They  were  about  a  line  in 
thickness,  stained  of  a  yellow  colour  behind  and  of  a  pale 
red  in  fi-ont,  and  the  ends  had  been  embossed  either  with 
the  name  of  a  monarch  or  the  figure  of  one  offering  to  a 
god,  but  they  were  very  dry,  brittle,  and  illegible.    This 
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was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  they  would  have  decided 
the  a^  of  the  mummy.  Afi<er  this  the  bandages  consisted 
of  a  series  of  layers  neatly  applied,  with  some  exceedingly 
coarse  ones  used  as  pads  to  fill  up  the  Tacant  spaces — after 
which  the  body  was  protected  by  another  cartonage  of  layers 
of  linen  joined  with  gums,  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  not 
quite  so  thick,  and  on  removing  this,  by  an  incision  made 
all  round  the  side  of  the  mummy,  there  was  found  between 
the  bandages  beneath,  a  papyrus  with  vignettes  and  writing 
in  the  hieratic  character,  ail  in  black  ink,  wrapt  round  the 
legs,  two  or  three  times. 

The  character  of  the  papyrus  was  fine,  the  colour  white, 
the  texture  good,  the  drawing  careful,  and  the  script  remark- 
able for  that  neat  squareness  seen  in  documents  about  the 
Ptolemaic  and  Subastite  period,  more  conventional  and  not 
so  bold  as  the  earher  handwritings.^ 

The  vignettes  that  remained,  represented  a  figure  of  the 
god  Ra,  hawk-headed,  and  wearing  the  urseated  disk,  seated 
on  a  throne,  apparently  in  one  of  those  judgment  scenes 
which  occur  on  papyri  of  this  epoch, — such  as  vrill  bo  seen 
in  the  last  plate  but  one  of  Denon's  work.  Two  figures, 
females,  one  called  Shai,  "length," — the  other  Nekshai,  "the 
mistress  of  length," — evidently,  from  their  names,  some  of 
the  Hours  which  tow  the  Boat  of  the  Sun  in  the  papyri 
which  represent  the  solar  processions  through  the  heavens, 
and  which  are  solar  htanies,  called  Ta  sha  em  sba,  "  the  book 
of  being  in  the  Place  of  Gates,"  or  "  Firmament,"  seemed  part 
of  a  second  papyrus. 

Of  ihe  text,  too  little  was  unfolded  to  make  out,  except 
such  phrases  as^^  an  Neb  t  etia,  "  said  the  lady  of  the  house," 
a  proof  that  the  mummy  was  that,  which  it  professed  to  be, 
of  a  female.  Continuing  to  unroll  the  bandages,  the  body 
was  found  in  a  condition  so  exceedingly  brittle,  owing  to 
the  bitumen  and  other  drugs  having  penetrated  the  cancel- 
lated structure  of  the  bones,  that  the  head  came  off  close 
from  below  the  cerebellum.  The  brain  had  been  removed 
through  the  nostrils,  and  the  whole  of  the  inside  of  the  skull 
plugged  with  linen  cloth.  The  head  was  not  entirely  denuded 
of  its  bandages,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention-  The' 
whole  of  the  bandages  were  exceedmgly  charred,  but  as  the 

'  See  the  PkpTii  of  Own-kon,  priest  of       DynMty.     Dennn,  Vqy»g«,  PL  137,  IM  ; 
Aiiien,gotiofSheghak,highpriettof  Amen,        Cf.  >lw>  Ibid.,  136,  137. 
gi'andaoD  of  a  kiug  lumed  Omrkon,  32ud 
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unrolling  continued,  they  became  blacker  and  still  more  so 
close  to  the  body,  where  they  were  reduced  to  a  mass  of 
tinder.  When  the  body,  or  actual  flesh,  was  exposed,  it  pre- 
sented one  black  bituminous  mass,  having  been  prepared  by 
the  pitchy  process,  and  resembled  a  fossil  to  be  eliminated  by 
the  use  of  the  chisel  and  the  knife.  The  general  pose  of  the 
body  was  that  of  being  laid  at  fiill  length,  the  legs  close 
together,  and  the  hantfi  brought  down  to  the  groin,  which 
they  covered  as  if  for  decency.  In  looking  for  the  flank 
incision  at  the  left  side,  which  we  found,  it  was  discovered 
high  up  and  under  the  arm,  and  it  was  carefully  sealed  or 
closed  with  a  tin  plate  measuring  four  inches  long  by  three 
inches  wide.  On  the  outside'  of  this  was  incised,  in  outUne, 
the  symbolical  left  eye.  The  object  of  the  placing  of  this 
eye  over  the  flank  incision  is  alluded  to  in  the  140th  chapter 
of  the  Ritual"  called  "  The  Book  of  what  is  to  be  done  on  the 
30th  of  Mecheir,  when  the  eye  is  full."  The  rubric  of  this 
chapter  states  that  it  refers  to  an  eye  of  refined  (^)  tin 
{chesbet  mamaka),  the  lid  or  section  of  which  is  washed 
with  gold,  and  to  a  second  eye  of  brass  or  jasper.  Certain 
oflerings  had  to  be  made  before  it,  in  order  that  the 
deceased  might  pass  into  the  Boat  of  the  Sun  like  the  other 
gods. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  these  amulets  had 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  deceased  in  her  future  state. 
Across  the  lower  part  of  the  breast  was  a  thin  strip  of  tin, 
about  four  inches  long  and  an  inch  broad,  on  which  was  also 
engraved,  in  outline,  the  scarabaeus  flying  with  expanded 
wings  fixim  beneath  the  elytra,  and  holding  the  signet-emblem 
of  the  circle  or  horizon  of  the  sun  between  its  hind  legs. 
This  was  a  substitute  for  the  acarabjeus  of  carved  stone  gilded, 
ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  heart  according  to  the  rubrical 
directions  of  the  30th  chapter.' 

In  opening  the  stomach,  which  was  so  hardened  by  the 
bitumen  that  it  required  the  use  of  a  chisel  and  fine  saw,  the 
interior  was  found  filled  with  clotted  bituminous  masses,  oa 
detaching  one  of  which  a  piece  of  red  wax,  brilliant  and 
fresh,  was  found  inside.  On  removing  it  from  the  bituminous 
coating  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  it  exhibited  the  head 
and  shoulders  and  part  of  the  body  of  Hapi,  the  second  of 

*  Lepihu,  TodtenbDch,  Taf.  Ivii.     lu      Honu  to  Onris  ii,  that  he  has  "  filled  the 
the    RitDkl  of   Nthteni,   in   the    British      Eye  of  Horua  with  oil.** 
Miuenm,  one  of  the  fortjr  ipeeches  of  '  Lepdiu,  Todteobnch,  Taf.  nvi. 
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the  four  genii  of  the  dead,  who  presided  over  the  north,  and 
to  whose  care  the  small  intestines  have  been  found  to  be 
confided.  It  was  impossible  at  this  period  to  continue  a 
minute  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  ;  but  it 
waa  evident  that  the  entrails  had  been  repadced  in  small 
packets,  and  carefully  restored  through  the  flank  incision 
again  into  the  body. 

Our  next  attention  was  directed  to  the  hands,  which  exhi- 
bited a  peculiar  claw-like  appearance,  as  if  they  had  been 
en7eloped  in  gloves  or  linen  wraps  ;  and,  on  removing  one, 
and  cutting  tihrough  the  thiclc  coating  of  bitumen,  in  order 
to  see  whether  any  rings  remained  on  the  fingers,  they  were 
discovered  to  be  provided  with  silver  gloves,  each  finger  being 
encased  in  a  tube,  or  finger  stall,  of  silver  reaching  to  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  ^  This  waa  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
interesting  discoveries  made,  as  it  proves  that  the  custom 
of  securing  the  nails  in  this  manner  against  the  chance  of 
being  torn  oflF  or  injiu-ed  when  the  body  was  skinned,  existed 
as  early  as  the  XXVI.  dynasty,  and  that  the  use  of  restoring 
the  entrails  in  separate  packets,  each  containing  a  wax 
genius  of  the  Ament,  is  of  the  same  age.  Under  one  of 
the  left  arms  was  discovered  a  rude  figtu^  made  of  barley 
and  clay  mixed,  wrapped  up  in  bandJnges  of  linen,  like  a 
mummy. 

Our  labours  had  finished  for  the  occasion,  and  the  mummy, 
with  its  contents,  was  consigned  to  the  box  in  which  it  had 
been  brought,  and  reserved  for  a  future  examination. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  Mr.  Arden,  Mr.  Bonomi,  and  myself,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Croker,  and  Mr.  Arden,  junior,  continued 
our  investigations  into  the  mummy  at  Mr.  Arden 's  house. 
No  new  objects  of  any  kind  were  discovered  at  the  first 
inspection,  but  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  brought  to  light  the  remaining  packages  of 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  These  were  so  saturated 
vrith  asphaltum  that  they  adhered  with  great  tenacity  to  the 
pleura,  for  they  had  been  tlirust  into  the  thorax,  and  it 
required  the  aid  of  a  chisel  to  detadi  them.  In  one  of 
these  masses,  which  resembled  a  cylindrical  bag,  was  found 
the  genius  of  the  East,  Kebhsenuf,  the  fourth  of  the  series, 
to  whom  is  usually  consigned  the  liver ;  and  in  another,  the 
mass  of  which  was  broken  in  two  although  not  opened, 

"  A  Bnger  TCCuiod  in  llu«  manner  exiata  in  the  Britbh  Miueun),  No.67S2. 
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was  another  genius,  Tuatmutf  *  The  fragments  of  the 
genius  Amset  were  not  found  ;  they  probably  exieted  in 
another  mass,  which  was  removed,  but  reserved  for  future 
scientific  examination.  A  mass  resembling  the  heart  was 
also  discovered,  but  no  other  objects  or  idols.  Upon 
denuding  the  skull  of  its  bandages,  the  profile  of  the  lady 
was  exposed,  and  exhibited  the  usual  Egyptian  pecuharities 
— the  features  delicate,  the  nose  aquiline,  the  mouth  closed, 
the  hair  thin,  and  in  short  curls, — not  black,  but  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  and  still  adhering  to  the  scalp.  The  dura 
mater  was  found  very  perfect,  and  a  linen  plug  still  remained 
in  the  nose.  The  eyes  of  the  deceased  bad  been  removed, 
and  two  others,  the  tunica  al&uginea  composed  of  white 
wax,  and  the  pupils,  formed  of  obsidian,  substituted  for  them. 
Along  the  edges  of  the  lower  maxilla  was  also  a  substance 
unctuous,  and  like  wax  or  adipocere.  Some  of  the  teeth 
remained,  but  tightly  imbedded  in  bitumen  or  asphalt.  On 
the  whole,  the  mummy  was  well  preserved,  and  undoubtedly 
of  a  class  highly  esteemed  by  the  Egyptians  themselves,  but 
not  presenting  a  type  so  human  as  those  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  periods,  when  less  asphalt  was  employed,  and  the 
texture  of  the  muscular  frame  better  preserved.  The  exami- 
nation of  this  mummy  tends,  I  think,  to  throw  considerable 
doubt  on  the  hypothesis  that  heat  was  employed.  It  is 
evident  that  if  the  whole  body  had  been  subjected  to  sufficient 
heat  to  melt  the  asphalt,  it  must  also  have  melted  the  waxen 
figures  of  ihe  genii  of  the  dead ;  while  their  preservation  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  they  were  wrapped 
up  with  a  cold  solution  of  asphalt  and  some  oil,  the  latter 
of  which  has  indurated  after  the  slow  dessication  of  two 
thousand  years.  On  removing  some  bandages,  I  accidentally 
discovered  a  clue  to  the  age  of  the  mummy ;  for  upon  a  narrow 
strip  of  a  fringed  cloth  about  four  inches  wide,  I  discovered  a 
line  of  hieroglyphics  traced  vertically  along  the  breadth  of  the 
bandage,  close  to  the  fiinge,  reading,  suten  sa  or  mut  Amenar- 
ius — "  The  Princess,"  or  "  Queen  Mother  Amenartas."  It  did 
not  appear  that  this  inscription  necessarily  was  placed  on  the 
bandage  when  upon  the  mummy,  because  it  was  close  under 
the  second  inner  cartomige,  and  written  on  the  sur&ce  close 

*  The  rording   Snuntof,  Smof,  Seb-      lUqae  Katioiule,  tliu  nama  is  writtsn 
mntf,  Ac  of  thia  genhiB  we  ftll  emn.       '^- — ' — "  — -  '  "■-  *— 
See  Bmuen,  EgTpta.  Place,  {>.  430.     Od  » 
coffin  of  one  of  the  coDcobiiieB  (fua)  of 
Amen,  luiDed  Tentnahrer,  in  the  Biblio- 
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to  the  body  of  the  mummy ;  at  the  SEune  time,  aa  It  had 
stained  a  layer  of  two  or  three  bandages,  the  probabilities 
are  that  it  was  at  least  placed  upon  the  mummy  when  wet. 
It  was,  therefore,  an  approximate  clue  to  the  age  of  the 
body,  and  is  highly  valuable,  as  affording  a  fixed  point  for 
the  criteria  of  the  various  peculiarities.  As  this  queen  ia 
found  with  a  prtsnomen,  it  is  evident  that  she  must  have  had 
an  independent  rule  ;  and  her  epoch  is  placed,  either  at  the 
end  of  the  XXV.  .Ethiopian  dynasty,  or  at  the  com- 
meocement  of  the  XXVI.  dynasty.'  As  dynasties  generally 
end  with  the  reigns  of  women  or  children,  it  would  ap- 
pear more  probable  that  she  belonged  to  the  XXY.  Her 
name  ezacdy  resembles  that  of  AMMEPIS,  with  a  feminine 
termination,  and  the  gloss  At6Co^  "  the  jEthiopian,"  to  whom 
Syncellus  gives  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  and  places  at 
the  coramencement  of  the  XXVI.  dynasty.  On  certiun 
monuments  she  is  called  the  daughter  of  the  King  Ka-sbta,'' 
which  adds  to  the  difficulty ;  for  if  she  is  to  be  received 
into  the  XXV.  dynasty,  that  line  must  be  increased 
by  two  i-eigns,  and  have  five  kings  instead  of  three, — 
while,  if  she  is  assigned  to  the  XXVI.  dynasty,  she  must 
have  been  the  second,  and  not  the  first  queen.  The  only 
means  of  explaining  it  would  be  by  supposing  her  fiither  to  have 
been  an  .Ethiopian  monarch.  But  both  her  name  and  that 
of  her  &ther  are  distinctly  Egyptian,  and  do  not,  like  those 
of  the  XXV.  dynasty,  exhibit  any  .Ethiopian  peculiarities, 
although  the  names  of  Fsammetichus  and  Nekau,  like  those 
of  Candace,  offer  the  ^Ethiopian  termination  in  ka.  Her 
reign  is  placed  about  700  B.o.  I  am  well  aware  how  defective 
these  observations  are  in  that  portion  of  the  science  which  it 
is  the  province  of  the  surgeon  and  the  chemist  to  illustrate 
with  the  important  observations  of  their  reepective  branches; 
but  as  I  am  likely  to  have  some  assistance  from  specimens  and 
fragments,  which  Mr.  Arden  has  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal, 
that  defect  may  possibly  be  supplied ;  and  perhaps,  after 
all,  the  general  facts  of  anatomy  and  the  analysis  of  mate- 
rials are  better  known  than  the  religious  dogmas  and 
mysteries.  I  have,  however,  deemed  it  my  duty,  while  the 
facts  are  still  fresh  in  my  memory,  to  record  the  present 
imperfect  notes.  s.  bikch. 

'   Bunwii,  iEgrptena  Stella,  Book  iii.,       p.  T, 
a.  146,  Ul.TaT.  xLi  Urknndbuch.  s.  38.         »  tli 

'  PriMS,  Revue  Arcbftdogiqne,  IS46,      Hoi.,  No.  6668. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  BRONZE 
ARROW  HEADS. 

On  a  former  occasion,'  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  bronze 
celts  might  be  classified  according  to  the  progressive  deve- 
lopment evinced  in  their  forms,  from  a  simple  wedge-shaped 
axe  to  a  socketted  instrument,  more  appropriate  for  the  use 
intended,  gracefiil  in  its  proportions,  and  oflea  tastefully 
ornamented.  The  line  of  argument  there  pursued  apphes 
with  equal  fitness  to  bronze  arrow  heads ;  and,  as  in  the 
former  case  I  adopted  the  stone  or  flint  celt  as  the  normal 
type  of  the  bronze  implement,  so  I  shall  now  regard  the  flint 
or  stone  arrow  head  as  the  type  of  those  formed  of  bronze. 

So  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  of  examining,  I  think  that 
bronze  arrow  heads  may  be  divided  into  five  classes. 

First,  the  simple  leaf-shaped  weapon,  without  barbs,  or 
the  barbing  slightly  developed ;  the  blade  of  an  equal  thick- 
ness throughout,  and  the  edges  oflen  blunt.  The  tongue  for 
insertion  into  the  shaft  thicker  than  the  blade,  sometimes 
blunt,  as  if  cut  off'  by  a  blow,  or  rounded  and  bulbous,  as  if 
the  unwrought  end  of  a  small  bar  of  bronze,  which  by  ham- 
mering had  been  made  to  assume  the  form  of  an  arrow  head 
(Figs.  1  and  2).  This  weapon  would  require  the  shaft  to  be 
spht  to  secure  it,  and  all  subsequent  tying  would  be  insuffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  head  from  being  driven  into  the  wood  of 
the  arrow. 

In  like  manner  as  in  celts  of  the  first  claas  (formerly  pro- 
posed), this  tendency  of  the  weapon  to  split  the  shaft  was  a 
constant  and  fatal  objection  to  its  use  ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  the  arrow  heads  of  the  second  class  (Fig.  3),  in  which 
the  tongue  for  insertion  is  much  longer  than  in  the  former 
example,  and  is  tapered  from  the  blade  suddenly  in  a  succes- 
sion of  flattened  shoulders  or  edges,  thus  ofiering  a  succession 
of  flat  surfaces,  which,  when  pressed  by  the  shaft  (doubtless 
notched  to  secure  them),  offered  a  considerable  resistance  to 
a  blow.  The  blades  of  this  class  of  arrow  head  are  more 
delicately  shaped  than  in  the  former,  the  barbs  are  well 


■  See  Ardueologiatl  Joomkl,  vd.  W,,  p.  1, 
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marked,  and  a  central  raised  rib  runs  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  arrow. 

This  atterapt  to  obviate  the  splitting  of  the  shaft  not  being 
found  to  answer  well,  a  stop-ridge  appears  to  have  been 
introduced,  and  this  peculiar  feature  would  constitute  the 
third  class  (Fig.  4).  This  stop-ridge,  in  the  example  repre- 
sented, is  a  Bmall  triangular  projection  in  the  blade,  at  the 
springing  of  the  barbs,  and  directly  in  a  line  with  the  tongue 
of  the  arrow.  Against  this  the  shaft  would  be  pressed,  and 
by  this  contriva.nce  the  subsequent  splitting  of  the  shaft 
would  be  rendered  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  This  arrow 
head  has  a  deep  grooTe  cut  on  each  alternate  side  of  the 
blade ;  what  this  was  for,  unless  it  might  be  intended  to 
receive  poison,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

The  contrivance  of  a  stop-ridge,  in  the  formation  of  arrow 
heads,  may  probably  have  been  coeval  with  the  introduction 
of  the  stop-ridge  in  celts  of  the  second  class, 
as  proposed  in  the  memoir  before  cited; '  and 
that  this  feature  is  observable  in  both  weapons 
is  certainly  curious. 

We  next  come  to  the  fully  developed 
socketted  arrow  head,  forming  the  fourth  class 
(Figs.  5,  6, 7).  These,  at  first,  were  very  rude, 
the  socket  being,  as  it  would  appear,  uselessly 
long,  as  in  Figs.  5  and  6  ;  but  these  defects 
were  no  doubt  soon  obviated  ;  and  in  Fig.  7 
we  have  a  good  example  of  the  fiiUy  developed, 
highly  wrought,  and  gracefully  formed  bronze 
arrow  head. 

The  fifth  class  is  well  represented  by  that 
beautiful  arrow  head  (Fig.  8)  which,  in  con- 
nection with  a  socket  to  receive  the  shaft,  is 
"^'htid^ftSSd*^'  provided  with  a  single  loop  at  each  side,  on  a 
^^tiorig.^)  line  with  the  blade.     The  probable  use  of  these 
loops  was  to  assist  in  fastening  the  head  to  the 
shaft  by  tying.      When  weapons  of  this  type  are  found  of 
many  inches  in  length  and  sometimes  more  than  a  foot,  they 
would  appear  to  be  javelins  or  hand  arrows ;  and  it  has  been 
suggested,  that  these  side  loops  were  to  receive  the  end  of 
a  string  which  was  coiled  loosely  in  the  hands  of  the  thrower ; 
and  thus,  when  the  javelin  struck  the  object  aimed  at,  it  would 

*  A)xliu«l<igictd  Joomal,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  2,  4. 
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be  recovered  and  again  used.  The  introduction  of  a  loop  in 
celts  of  the  third  class,  and  in  arrow  heads  of  the  fifth, 
as  proposed,  would  argue  a  similarity  of  date  and  origin 
between  them. 

In  flint  arrow  heads  we  find  many  Tarieties  in  form,  but 
from  the  nature  of  the  material  it  was  necessary  that  the 
shaft  of  the  arrow  should  in  every  case  be  spht  to  receive 
them  ;  and  hence,  I  think,  we  may  safely  cla^  them  under 
one  head,  although  the  development  in  their  forms  may 
indicate  a  difference  of  age. 

These  suggestions  may  possibly  be  modified  in  some  par- 
ticulars by  a  more  extended  examination  of  specimens  of  the 
interesting  class  of  weapons  under  consideration. 

GEO.  V.  DDNOYBR 


NOTICES  OF  FOREIGN  SEPULCHRAL  BRASSES, 


In  considering  the  results  of  the  carefiil  investigation  of 
Sepulchral  Antiquities,  pursued  in  recent  years  with  sin- 
gular assiduity,  especially  in  connection  with  the  attractive 
class  of  engraved  portraitures  on  metal,  we  are  struck  by  the 
very  national  character  of  that  series  of  medieval  memorials. 
After  an  interval  of  six  years,  since  a  concise  essay  on  this 
branch  of  archaeological  inquiry  was  brought  before  the 
readers  of  the  Journal,'^  it  is  remarkable  to  observe  how 
many  interesting  examples  of  sepulchral  brasses  previously 
unknown  have  been  brought  to  light,  and  described  or  illus- 
trated in  various  attractive  publications.  The  most  remote 
parts  of  the  kingdom  have  been  searched,  many  hundreds  of 
these  curious  memorialB  enumerated,  and  collections  of  fac- 
sinlOes  extensively  formed,  comprising  a  mass  of  authentic 
information  fully  appreciated  by  the  student  of  costume  or 
heraldry,  the  local  historian,  and  the  genealogist.  Nor  has 
the  inquiry  been  limited  to  our  own  country ;  it  has  been 
prosecuted  through  most  parts  of  Europe ;  and  wo  regard 
with  surprise  the  singular  fiict,  that  Grermany  and  Italy, 
countries  in  which  the  calcographic  art  was  so  early  and 
rapidly  developed,  have  added  little  to  the  history  of  the 

■  Archaeological  Joomal,  vd.  i,,  p.  197. 
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more  rude  but  effective  process,  -which  must  be  regarded  as 
its  pi-ototjpe,  if  not  as  its  precursor.  The  series  of  monu- 
mental brasses,  of  which  even  the  knowledge  is  as  yet  almost 
limited  to  the  antiquaries  of  Great  Britain,  has  derived 
scarcely  an  example  from  countries  wherein  Durer  and  Marc 
Antonio  handled  the  bmin  with  such  skill  and  facility. 

It  is  singular,  that  even  in  the  sister  kingdoms  scarcely 
any  examples  of  sepulchral  brasses  are  to  be  found.  Three 
mural  plates  exist  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin  ;  two  of 
these  representing  Robert  Sutton,  1528,  and  GaE  Fyche, 
1537,  Deans  of  t£at  church,  are  well  engraved  in  Mason's 
History  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedra].  In  Scotland,  I  beUeve 
that  a  few  plates  of  slight  interest  are  to  be  seen  at  Glasgow. 
The  most  curious  evidence,  however,  of  any  sepulchral  effigy 
of  metal  in  North  Britain  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Graham's 
valuable  monograph  on  lona,  lately  published.  (Plate  33.) 
Tradition  affirms  that  the  figure  was  of  stiver;  the  indent  or 
matrix  on  the  slab  alone  remains,  with  the  rivet  holes,  plainly 
showing  the  original  character  of  the  memorial.  It  was  of 
large  size,  and  is  described  as  the  tomb  of  Macleod  of  Macleod. 
The  outline  appears  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  work  of  the 
fourteenth,  or  possibly  of  the  fifteenth,  century. 

In  France,  the  tradition  even  of  the  existence,  scarce  half 
a  century  since,  of  a  striking  variety  of  sepulchral  portraiturea 
engraved  on  metal,  with  which  the  cathedrala  and  abbey 
churches  were  profusely  enriched,  has  perished;  and  the 
memorials  themselves,  vrith  scarcely  an  eiception,  were 
destroyed  in  the  revolutionary  crisis  of  1 790.  We  are  not, 
indeed,  aware  that  any  sepulchral  brass  has  hitherto  been 
noticed  in  that  country,  except  the  interesting  mural  tablet 
of  one  of  the  Bishops  of  Amiens,  Jean  VIII.  (deceased  in 
1456),  with  a  small  kneeling  effigy,  in  the  cathedral  at 
that  city. 

At  Constance,  the  English  antiquary,  on  visiting  the 
cathedral,  is  struck  by  noticing  a  single  memorial  of  a  kind 
so  familiar  to  him  in  the  churches  of  his  own  country, — the 
sepulchral  brass  of  Robert  Hallum,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
who  died  during  the  council  held  in  that  city  in  1416.  On 
examination,  there  may  seem  ground  for  the  conclusion  that 
it  had  been  brought  from  his  native  land,  and  was  graven, 
possibly,  by  ihe  same  hand  as  the  figure  of  Archbishop 
Cranley,  at  New  College  Chapel,  Oxford,  and  other  con- 
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temporary  memorials  analogous  in  tlie  features  of  their 


In  Spain,  a  single  monumental  brass  has  been  noticed, 
the  effigy  of  Don  Perafan  de  Ribera,  Duke  of  Alcala,  Viceroy 
of  Naples,  who  died  in  1571.  He  is  portrayed  in  complete 
armour.  This  fine  memorial  waa  formerly  in  one  of  the 
churches  at  Seville,  recently  desecrated;  and  it  has  been 
removed  to  the  chapel  of  the  university  in  that  city.^ 

In  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  a  few  brasses  have 
been  noticed,  but  no  fac-similes  appear  as  yet  to  have  been 
brought  to  England,  by  which  to  form  a  precise  notion  of 
their  character.  Gough  mentions  the  effigies  of  Hen'igius 
Holteke,  a  Danish  kn^bt,  who  died  in  1325,  and  of  his  two 
wives ;  lliese  are  canopied  brasses ;  also  that  of  John 
Brostrdup,  Archbishop  of  Lunden  (1597),  in  the  cathedral 
there.  These,  and  other  sepulchral  memorials  in  Denmark, 
are  represented  in  a  work  by  De  Klerenfeld,  which  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  in  any  ubrary  in  England.*  There  are 
some  brasses  of  fine  design  at  Lubeck,  and  I  have  heard  that 
some  e^ist  at  Bremen. 

It  is  in  Flanders,  however,  that  those  who  study  these 
early  productions  of  the  graver  have  been  encouraged  to 
seek  for  analogous  works  of  art,  by  the  lact  that  some  of 
the  finest  monumental  plates  existing  in  England  appear  to 
be  marked  by  features  characteristic  of  a  Flemish  origin. 
It  is  very  probable  that  several  good  specimens  still  remain 
unnoticed  in  the  Netherlands.  A  few  years  since  I  was 
informed,  that  three  memorials  of  striking  dimensions  and 
design  had  been  removed  from  the  family  chapel  in  the 
Cb&teau  of  Cortville,  not  far  from  Li^ge,  the  saleable  con- 
tents of  which  were  recklessly  dispersed,  on  the  succession  of 
a  spendthrift  heir.  One  of  them  reached  this  country,  and  it 
has  fortunately  been  preserved,  in  the  Museimi  of  Economic 
Geology,  as  a  specimen  of  metal  ivork,  in  the  instructive 
series  illustrating  the  processes  of  metallm^.  It  represents 
Lodewyc  Cortewylle  (1504),  and  his  lady  (1496),  nearly  of 
life-size,  and  surrounded  by  rich  ornamental  accessories. 
The  other  two  Cortville  brassra  were  described  as  of  finer 

*  See  the  repreMntetion  of  this  fine  Arehit.  Soc,  p.  93. 

bnM  of  the  Biahop  of  Snnmi,  Archso-  *  Nobilitu   Dnain,  ex    Momanentia  ■. 

lopA,  Tol.  XXI.  pL  xix.  p.  432.  cnnuite  T.  de  Klerenfeld  ;  IS  folio  plates. 

'  Maniul  for  the  Study  of  BrMsea ;  Cited  by  Geagh,  Sep.  Mod.  latrod.,  voL  i., 

C&t.  of   the  CoUeclioDS  of  the   Oxford  p.  183. 
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and  more  elaborate  character,  one  of  them  being  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  I  have  been  unable  to  learn  whether 
they  still  exist ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  hope  that  they  may 
have  been  the  identical  brasses  subsequently  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Terbruggen,  of  Antwerp,  by  whom,  about  ten  years 
since,  they  were  sold,  as  I  am  informed,  to  Mr.  de  Man  de 
Linnick,  who  had  placed  them  in  the  private  chapel  of  his 
chateau,  situated  between  Brussels  and  Moos.  During  a 
journey  in  the  Netherlands,  in  1838,  for  the  special  purpose 
of  making  search  for  engraved  works  of  this  nature,  so  as  to 
adduce,  if  possible,  proof  of  the  Flemish  origin  of  the  noble 
sepulchral  brasses  at  Lynn,  St.  Alhan's,  and  other  places  in 
England,  I  was  only  able  to  find  certain  examples  at  Bruges, 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Salvador,  and  in  the  church  of 
St.  Kerre.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Cordonniers,  in  the  former, 
six  brasses  exist,  of  very  large  size,  but  mostly  concealed 
from  view  by  cumbrous  confessionals.  One  of  these,  the 
memorial  of  Martin  Van  der  Capelle,  who  died  in  1452,  is  a 
most  striking  example  of  military  costume.  It  has  recently 
been  made  known  to  the  Institute  by  a  facsimile  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Nesbitt.'  In  the  same  church  another  very  large 
plate  may  be  seen,  much  defaced,  representing  two  mkle  and 
one  female  figure,  of  the  same  period,  and  probably  engraved 
by  the  same  hand,  as  the  brasses  at  Ljmn.  The  numerous 
works  of  a  like  nature  in  the  church  of  St.  Pierre  are  likewise 
of  a  very  interesting  nature,  well  deserving  of  careful  atten- 
tion. At  Ghent,  I  was  unable,  during  that  visit,  to  find  any 
sepulchral  brass,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  mural  tablet, 
in  the  cathedral,  representing  a  man  in  armour ;  it  is  dated 
1599,  and  is  enriched  with  colour.  On  revisiting  that  city 
during  the  last  autumn,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  ascertain 
the  existence  of  the  remarkable  brasses,  now  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  readers  of  the  Jottmal,  and,  as  I  beUeve, 
hitherto  unknown  to  English  antiquaries.  For  this  valuable 
addition  to  the  series  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
M.  Felix  de  Vigne,  a  talented  artist  and  antiquary,  of  Ghent, 
whose  pubUcations,  illustrative  of  medieval  costume,  manners, 
and  architecture,  well  deserve  to  be  better  known  in  this 
country." 

'  See  Tteport  of  tlie  May  Heeting,  in      in  theCorreapoDdenoeafCharieBStotlwrd. 
Oiia  Volume,  p.  It>9.     TheBe  cqriouis  pro-       See  hia  MemDitn,  p.  363. 
ductions  of  Flemiah  art  were  first  noticed  *  The  curioiu  Mrieg  of  qieamem  of 
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The  monumeatal  portraitures,  here  represented,  are  now 
preserred  in  the  Testibule  of  a  charitable  institution,  or 
hospital,  in  the  Place  St  Fharailde,  at  Ghent,  destined  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of  poor  women, 
founder's  kin,  who  reside  in  the  establishment.  The  brasses 
represent  Willem  Wenemaer,  the  beneTolent  founder,  who 
was  slain  in  1325,  and  his  wife.  They  are  now  afl&ied  to  the 
wall,  having  been  removed  from  the  original  tomb,  probably 
when  the  hospital  was  rebuilt ;  and  in  the  adjoining  chapel 
a  modem  memorial  may  be  seen,  of  far  less  appropriate 
character.  Under  the  figures  is  the  following  inscription,  of 
much  later  date  than  the  period  of  their  execution : — 

Meniorie  vi  mer  Willem  Wenemaer  die  Teralaghe  was  vii  Robbreoht  va 
Casael  te  reckljn  den  5'  lulj  A"  1325,  on  ts  mer  mrire  Uorgjiete  sbrunS 
zjse  Gheselnede  die  overleet  op  onser  rravireii  aTont  in  September  A"  1362, 
eii  faebbe  dit  hospital  met  Beede  hverlieder  goede  ghefodeert  en  ghestioht 
e&  mer  Trawe  nocli  28  iare  tamelick  beleet  in  habyte  efl  meesterschappe 
noer  mer  Willcms  doot  voorveit.     Bldt  over  de  sieleD.  1589. 

This  inscription  may  be  thus  rendered  ; — 

To  the  memorj  of  William  Wenemaer,  who  was  slain  bj  Robert  of  Casgel, 
at  Recklyn,  on  Jaly  5,  1325,  and  of  Madam  Margaret  Sbnmen,  his  wife, 
who  died  on  the  eve  of  our  Lad;,  in  September,  1352.  The;  founded  tbia 
hospital,  and  endowed  it  with  the  goods  of  both ;  and  the  said  lady  snrrived 
and  exercised  the  government  of  it  about  28  jears  after  the  death  of  the 
said  William.     Fraj  for  their  souls.     1589. 

The  remarkable  display  of  mihtary  costume,  presented  by 
the  curious  figure  of  Willem  Wenemaer,  demands  some 
detailed  description.  The  peculiarities  of  the  interesting 
period  of  transition  between  defences  of  mail,  and  armour  of 
plate,  are  here  strikingly  illustrated ;  and  the  minute  accu- 
racy, with  which  every  detail  is  expressed,  may  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  engraver  had  under  his  view  an  actual 
suit,  probably  the  identical  equipment  of  the  gallant  Willem. 
The  gesture  and  design  of  the  figure  strikes  the  eye  as  con- 
strained and  unnatural.  In  English  monumental  effigies  of 
the  same  age,  the  peculiarity  of  local  fashion  appears  in  the 
crossed  legs,  whilst  the  ungraceful  bend  of  the  person,  here 

cMhUDB,  chiefly  collected  in  the  Nether-  interest  in  reference  to  the  giMs  «nd  frs- 

laods,   and    entitled  "  Vade-Hecum    do  temttiee  of  oar  own  country,  clwin  especikl 

peintre,  recueil  de  CoBtnmea,"  Ac,  2  toIb.  notice.     They  mav  be  obtained  on  apg^. 

4to.,  uid  hia  mure  reomit  "  BechereheB  cation  to  Mona.  De  Tig[ne,  Roe  Cbarles- 

Historiqaea  Snr   lee   Coatmnen  Civile   et  Qdnt,   at    Ghent,   or    thnnifh    Meesrs. 

Hilitaires  dea  Glides,"  a  work  of  no  slight  Buthes,  Great  Muiborongh  Street 
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seen,  is  in  conformity  with  a  practice  not  unfrequently  found 
both  in  France  and  Germany.  The  figures  are  of  the  ftill  size 
of  life,  the  knight  measuring  in  leng^  6  feet  7  inches.  The 
head  is  hare,  the  features  strongly  marked.  We  can  have 
little  doubt  that  an  actual  portrait  of  the  deceased  was 
intended.  The  body  armour  is  a  hauberk  of  "  banded  mail," 
worn  over  a  padded  garment,  probably  the  pourpoint,  quilted 
in  lon^tudinal  ribs,  the  stitches  being  yery  distinctly  marked. 
The  close  fitting  sleeres  of  this  garment  appear  under  the 
short  sleeves  of  the  hauberk,  which  extend  about  midway 
between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist ;  the  defence  of  the  hand 
and  arm  being,  probably,  rendered  complete  by  means  of 
long  cuflfed  gauntlets.'  This  tight  quilted  sleeve  rarely 
appears  in  English  effigies,  but  it  is  frequently  seen  in  foreign 
monmnents,  as  in  the  French  figures  admirably  etched  by 
the  late  Mr,  Kerrich.*  The  skirt  of  this  pourpoint  appears 
beneath  that  of  the  hauberk,  and  falls  over  the  knee.  The 
upper  garment  is  a  short-sleered  surcoat,  with  a  vent  on 
either  breast,  through  which  pass  the  chains,  appended 
seemingly  to  the  hauberk,  one  of  them  connected  with  the 
hilt  of  ^e  sword,  the  other  with  the  dagger.  This  precaution 
to  obviate  the  risk  of  dropping  the  weapon  in  the  heat  of 
conflict,  appears  less  commonly  in  England  than  in  Fielders 
or  Germany.  Occasionally  three  guard-chains  appear,  one 
attached  to  the  helm.  A  single  chain  for  this  purpose  is 
seen  on  the  figure  of  Sir  John  de  Northwode,  circa  1330,  at 
Minster  (engraved  by  Stothard),  hut  this  brass  appears  to 
be  of  foreign  design.  Sir  Roger  de  Trumpington  (WaUer's 
Brasses)  has  this  helm-guard  attached  to  his  girdle.** 

A  roundel  is  attached  by  an  arming-point  at  the  elbow. 
It  is  a  customary  appendage  at  this  period,  of  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  define  the  use,  but  it  probably  served  to  protect  the 
bend  of  the  arm.*  The  skirt  of  the  surcoat  opens  both  in 
front,  and  at  the  sides,  a  prevalent  foreign  fashion, — whilst  in 

'  The  hm  of  inch   saimtieli   ii  well  *  An  example  of  the  me  of  chum  from 

illiUttMed  by  the  drawiDgs  in  Rojr.  MS.  the  msminelluxee  il  supplied  by  the  Mgj 

16,  G.  tL  of  »  Blancbefront  at  Alvochureh,  given  By 

■  Compare  the  efBgy  of  Loaii,  CoDite  Stotlutrd,     One  diaiii  is  BttKched  to  the 

d'EvreDi,  1319,  in  Uie  Archcolo^  vol.  sword-hilt,  the  other  to   the   scabbard, 

xviii.,  pi.  xvt ;  the  origioal  drawings  by  Tlie  aame  Taahion  ia  diown  by  the  culioot 

Mr.  Kerrich,  preserved  in  the  Briljih  etiigy  of  ThomaH  GifFard  atLecLhamptim. 

MnaeaiD,  Add.  MS.,  672B  ;  the  figures  of  They    appear    very    often     on    Qennan 

Charlee,  Comte  d'Etampea,  in  Mr.  Shaw's  effigies.    See  Hefner's  "  Trmchten." 

"  Dresses  and  Decontione,"  and  that  of  '  Compare  the  brass  of  Sir  Joba  d'Ao- 

Oott&ied  of  Aremberg,  Hefner,  pL  £9.  bemoan,  Jon.   1327.   (Stothard). 
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England  it  appears  commonly  to  be  open  in  front  and  behind, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  mounted  warrior.  The  knees  and 
shins  are  protected  by  plate,  the  shin-pieces  being  attached 
by  several  straps  round  the  calf.  It  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine what  kind  of  protection  of  the  legs  and  feet  is  here 
found  under  the  greaves;  it  may  possibly  have  been  leather, 
or  stockings  of  stout  cloth.  There  is  no  appearance  of  any 
armour  on  the  feet. 

Willem  Wenemaer  is  portrayed  holding  his  drawn  sword 
upraised,  and  the  blade  bears  an  inscription  along  ite  entire 
length, — the  following  Leonine  verse  ; — 

Anrrrtuutt .  ttuttmn  .  r^ni&i  .  mt  .  cmure  ntdrum. 
(Ent  while  the  evil  quaked  to  see  me  drawn.) 

The  cross-guard  of  the  hilt  is  of  a  singular  fiiahion,  which 
appears  in  some  effigies  in  Scotland,  as  is  curiously  shown  by 
several  examples  recently  given  in  Mr.  Graham's  interesting 
"Antiquities  of  lona."  Many  examples  of  the  inscribed 
sword-blade  might  be  cited,  besides  that,  most  memorable  in 
our  history,  the  brand  once  wielded  by  Talbot,  and  preserved 
in  the  Treasury  at  St.  Denis  until  the  Revolution  of  1790. 
The  bad  Latinity  of  this  legend — sum  talboti  h.iiii.c.xliii.  pbo 

viNCERB  iNiMico  MEO may  perhaps  be  set  down  to  the 

inability  of  the  decypherer,  whose  blundered  reading  has  been 
perpetuated  by  Camden,"  and  attributed  to  Talbot's  "  camping 
Chaplain."  The  medieval  armourer,  however,  paid  slight 
heed  to  the  preciseness  of  clerkly  expression  in  such  cases, 
as  we  may  notice  in  the  legends  of  Latin  and  Spanish  phrases 
mixed  together  on  the  fine  swords  of  Ferdinand  III.  and 
Isabelle  la  Catholique,  in  the  Armeria  at  Madrid."  The 
sword  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  slain  at  Flodden  in  1513, 
of  which  Sir  Charles  Young  has  recently  given  an  interesting 
notice  in  the  "  Archseologia,"  bears  the  maker's  name,  maestro 
DOMiHQO,  with  a  motto,  read  thus : — espoib  conkobte  lb 
OVBTAL.  (?)  *     Several  other  examples  of  inscribed  swords 


,  _,_JtphB,p.  S83,  the  Cabinet  dea  HedaillB^  in  ucerUininKi 

ed.  1637.    Tbie  legend  haa   been  giren  through  the  earlier  invenloriea,  that  this 

diDbrently  by  other  aatfaora  :  "  Snm  Tal-  inlerealing  relio  of  Talbot  had  actoally 

boti  pro  vhiccTe  ininiicoa  meoa."    A  large  bam  th^  depoailed.    No   trace  of  iu 

portion  of  the  rahiahle  objacta  pnaerved  OKiatenee  ia  howeTer  now  to  be  obtained, 

by  the  Monka  at  St.  Denia  were  remoTed,  '  Jnlunal,  ARneriaReal,pli.  14, 16,&e. 

when  the  abbejr  was  deaecraled,  to  the  *  Aretuxdogik,  toI.  xx]dii.,  pL  xiv.,  p. 

Bibliothtqoe  Nationale  in  Paria.     I  «ae-  340.     Poavbly   Oaeval  ma;   agallj  the 

ceeded,  b;  the  bindnesa  of  the  oorstora  of  Gael. 

VOL.  vn.  q  0 
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m^ht  be  cited,  such  as  the  fine  weapon  in  iJie  Tower 
Armory,  impressed  with  an  eagle,  and  the  words  avtoarii. 
GLADiTS;  severed  Gennan  blades  in  the 
Goodrich  Court  Armory,  represented  in 
Skelton's  "  Illustrations  ;  "  the  sword  of 
Franpois  I.  at  Paris,  on  which  is  written 
"Fecit  potenciam  in  hrachio  suo;"  and 
the  precious  rehc  of  Bayard,  of  which 
Sir  John  Boileau  is  the  possessor,  en- 
grayed  with  deTices  and  mottos.  A 
curious  inscribed  sword  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  found  in  1826  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  Witham,  about  seven  miles  below 
Lincoln,  was  presented  to  the  Institute  by 
B..  Swan,  Esq.,  during  the  meeting  in  that 
city.  It  is  here  represented.  The  cha- 
racters, hitherto  unexplained,  and  the 
ormunents  on  the  other  side  of  the  blade, 
are  of  yellow  metal,  supposed  to  be  gold, 
inlaid  and  hammered  into  the  steeL^  At 
the  Cathedral  of  Zurich  there  is  a  curious 
sculpture,  for  a  note  of  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Hewitt.  It  represeute  two 
combatants;  their  head-pieces  with  nasals. 
On  the  sword  of  one  is  the  name  Qvido. 

The  position  of  Willem  Wenemaer's  left 
hand   renders   the   precise  form  of  the 
shield    somewhat  questionable ;    but    it 
certainly  haa  the  appearance  of  being 
ahghtly  lieart-shaped, — a   form  of  rare 
occurrence,  even  on  the  Continent,  and 
of  which  I  have  hitherto  noticed  no  ex- 
ample in  England.     It  appears  to  have 
escaped  the  researches  of  the  late  M.  Allou, 
no  such  shield  being  figured  in  the  series 
forming  the  illustrations  of   bis  usefiil 
mont^raph    on    "  BoucliersScus."  ^      In 
^l^i^^iS:^    iUuminated  MSS.,  however,  of  the  thir- 
^**^"'"*'^         teenth  century  it  may  occasionally  be 
noticed,  usually  accompanied  by  the  singular  fashion   of 

'  See  ui  tecooDt  of  Che  disoaTer;  of 
tbia  and  other  reroains  in  ths  Withun, 
Gent  Heg.  tdI.  xcti.,  put  ii,  p.  300. 
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KffiSr  of  MarflnoM,  Wifs  of  Willem 


diad  GopCember.  1333. 
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aOettes,  with  which  likewise  such  heart-shaped  shield  was 
to  be  seen  formerly  in  the  Dominicans  church  at  Ghent, 
on  the  sepulchral  portraiture  of  Busere  de  Baasevelde, 
who  died  in  1313.'  It  will  be  found  in  one  of  the  most 
instrucUre  volumes  I  have  seen,  in  relation  to  the  curious 
mixed  armour  of  this  period  (Brit.  Mus.  Royal  MS.  16, 
G.  VI.),  being  there  sSso  found  with  ailettes.  It  may, 
however,  reasonably  be  conjectured  that  this  form  is  a  coq- 
ventional  mode  of  representing  the  convexity  of  the  shield, 
which,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  rarely  flat,  and  often 
much  bent  for  the  wearer's  convenience,  as  is  well  shown  by 
Hefner,  (XlVth  Cent.,  PI.  8),  The  shield  worn  by  Wenemaer 
is  charged  with  his  armorial  bearing  (biDety) ;  the  metal  is 
finely  cross-hatched,  to  receive  the  colours,  of  which  no  trace 
now  remains.  Above,  between  the  figures,  a  scutcheon  is 
affixed,  probably  of  the  same  age  as  the  inscription  beneath, 
charged  with  the  same  billety  coat  of  Wenemaer,  impahng 
the  arms  of  his  wife,  a  female  bust  with  the  hair  dishevelled,  a 
jewel  appended  to  the  neck.  The  effigy  of  Margriete  Wene- 
maer, who  survived  her  husband  twenty-seven  years,  bears 
considerable  resemblance  in  its  design  to  sepulchral  por- 
traitures of  the  foiirteenth  century  in  England.  Her  bead- 
dress  consists  of  the  kerchief  and  the  barbe,  the  fashion 
appropriate  to  her  state  of  widowhood ;  the  loose  upper  robe 
with  short  sleeves,  whilst  the  under  robe  had  tight  sleeves 
closed  by  numerous  httle  buttons  to  the  wrist.  The  dress 
shown  on  the  sepulchral  brasses  of  Margaret  de  Camoys 
(1310),^  and  Joan  Cobham  (1320),  is  similar,  with  the 
exception  that  in  those  instances  tlie  hair  and  frontlet  are 
shown,  and  l^e  long  skirt  of  the  robe  is  not  gathered  up 
under  the  arm, — a  variety  of  design  which  may  be  noticed 
in  the  figures  of  the  lady  of  Sir  John  de  Creke  {c.  1325), 
Margaret  Braunche  (1364),  at  Lynn,  and  other  Engli^ 
memorials.  albert  way. 

'  De  Vlgne,Vade-meanm,toiii.Ii.,pL  39.        ■  Bontell'H  MoDnmentol  BnunM,  p.  Gl. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  CONTRACT  FOR  BUILDINQ  CATTGRICK  BRIDGE. 


The  following  observaUoDs  oa  the  contract  for  building  &  bridge  nt  Cat- 
terick,  in  tho  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  dated  in  1421-2,  have  been  made, 
in  order  to  assist  towards  the  explanation  of  certain  obsctire  passages  and 
obsolete  terms  occurring  in  that  curious  document,  which  have  not  been 
clearly  explained  in  the  former  part  of  the  Journal.' 

It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  reference  could  bo  made  to  plans 
and  sections  of  the  bridge,  such  as  accompanied  the  printed  copy  of  a 
contract  for  building  Catterick  church,  dated  in  1412.'  The  value  of 
original  documents  of  this  nature,  in  reviving  and  elucidating  the  terms  of 
art  used  by  our  old  builders,  is  too  obvious  to  every  student  of  antient 
architecture  to  need  any  recommendation  of  them  to  bis  careful  perusal. 
A  comparison  of  Catterick  bridge  with  that  over  the  river  Tees  at  Baniard 
Castle,  which  probably  had  been  erected  not  long  before  this  at  Catterick, 
and  to  which  reference  is  made  in  this  contract,  aa  to  a  model  which  was  to  be 
copied  with  certain  modifications,  would  also,  no  doubt,  have  illustrated  the 
terms  which  now  seem  so  obscure ;  but,  unluckily,  the  present  bridge  at 
Barnard  Castle  is  not  the  building  spoken  of  in  the  Catterick  contract, 
— for  that  bridge  was  ruined  in  the  insurrection  headed  by  the  Earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Westmorland,  in  1569,  when  Barnard  Castle  was  held 
by  Sir  George  Bowes,  of  Streatlam,  for  eleven  days,  against  the  insur- 
gents, to  whom  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  give  it  up.  The  bridge  now 
standing  at  Barnard  Castle  was  built  in  1596,  and  has  only  two  arches. 
Catterick  bridge  was  to  hare  two  pillari,  two  landitathes,  and  three  arehet. 
So  far,  the  description  is  clear,  and  needs  no  comment.  It  was  also  to  have 
five  courses  of  egeovei,  of  the  same  thickness,  and  like  the  egeovei  of 
Barnard  Castle  bridge.  The  term  here  used  raises  a  di&ult  question.  I 
cannot  accept  the  explanations  suggested  in  page  60,  and  can  only  imagine 
that  it  refers  to  the  ribs  which  are  commonly  found  in  the  arches  of  tbe 
bridges  of  the  middle  ages  ;  of  which  there  were  to  be  here  five  in  each  of 
the  three  arches.  But  this  conjecture  is  not  borne  out  by  the  form  of  the 
arches  of  Catterick  bridge,  which  are  plain,  and  have  no  ribs ;  nor  can  we 
now  appeal  to  the  bridge  at  Barnard  Castle  for  elucidation  of  this  part  of 
the  contract.  Here  it  seems  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  EngUafa  word 
ogee  is  only  used  to  dengnate  a  certain  form  of  moulding,  composed  of  two 
curved  lines, — one  convex,  the  other  concave.'  And  this  word  appears  to 
have  only  come  into  use  amongst  our  artists  since  the  revival  of  classic 
architecture.  But  the  term  ogive  in  the  French  language  bears  a  very 
different  meaning ;  and  we  find  tbe  most  intelligent  writers  on  the  Con- 

'  S«  pp.  66 — 62,  in  tliia  Tolume.  cnrioDa  nd  nimble  work,  tlthongb  ibe  irchi- 
'  Piiblithed  JD  4lo.,  1S34,  Weali,  London  ;  teclnn  of  tbe  cbunh  ii  mean  uid  bomelr. 
nilb    tbirtMD   p)»le»  of  CBtlorick    Chureli,  'Sue  Profeoor  Wlllii"  ArcbifccluiJ  No- 
drawn  bj  Anthon;  Sdiin,  F,8.A.,  Arcbilect.  mendatDre,    publUhed    bj   Ihs    Cunhridgc 
Edited  bj  the  Rev.  Junci  Kaine.     Il  ii  a  Antiquarian   Society,   1844.      The   learned 
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tiaent  Bpeakmg  commonly  of  "  Varchitectwre  Bomane,  <m  d  pMn-ctntre," 
and  its  traositioD,  "d  VarchUectwe  Gothique  cm  d  ogivei.  Again,  we 
find  "  deg  archet  aiguet,  ogivet,"  with  mnnj  umilor  ezpresaions,  ahowing 
that  ogme  ia  a  general  term  in  French  for  a  pointed  arch.  Uoreorer,  the 
frequent  use  of  the  plural  number  in  the  application  of  this  term  leads  me 
to  infer  that  the  offioe,  properly,  denotes  a  curve  less  than  the  fourth  part 
of  a  circle, — a  painted  arch  being  composed  of  two  such  curves  ;  whilst  the 
arche  A  plein-cintre  contains  a  semi-c!rcle>*  We  must  bear  In  mind  that 
the  greater  number  of  our  old  terms  of  architecture  were  borrowed  from 
the  French  language  ;  and  so,  I  believe,  was  this  term  in  the  contract  for 
Catterick  bridge.  It  is  true  that  the  want  of  ribs  in  the  arches  of  this 
bridge  goes  directly  against  the  application  of  the  term  to  that  member  ; 
and  I  can  only  account  for  this  apparent  contradiction  by  supposing  that 
either  the  arches  have  been  rebuilt  in  a  different  form,  as  waa  the  case 
with  the  bridge  at  Barnard  Castle,  or  that  an  alteration  was  made  in  the 
progress  of  the  work, — and  the  ribs  intended  by  the  contract  were  not 
formed, — perhaps  in  order  to  lessen  the  charge  of  construction.  The  word 
Brandretk,  or  Branderathe,  is  another  term  requiring  explanation.  Tbe 
two  pillars  and  the  two  landstathes  of  the  bridge  were  to  have  their 
several  hranderetlu.  These,  whatever  might  be  their  form  or  use,  were  to 
be  framed  of  timber,  and  were  to  be  furnished  by  the  gentlemen  who  made 
the  contract  with  the  masons,  and  whom,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  I  shall 
call  the  trustees.  These  parties  were  to  find  all  the  timber,  or  tre-werke, 
as  it  is  called,  that  was  required  for  the  construction  of  the  bridge  These 
hrandereiks  were  evidently  considered  of  great  importance  to  the  stability 
of  the  masons'  work,  as  the  times  at  which  they  were  to  be  laid  down  by 
the  trustees,  with  tbe  help  of  the  masons,  are  distinctly  specified.  The 
first  hrandereih,  for  one  landstathe,  was  to  be  laid  before  the  Invention  (or 
feast  of  the  finding)  of  the  Holy  Cross,  May  3rd,  1422.  The  other,  for 
the  opposite  landstathe,  by  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist,  on  the  24th 
of  June.  The  hrandereth  for  one  pill^  was  to  be  laid  by  the  3rd  of  May, 
in  the  follovring  year,  and  that  for  the  other  jnllar  by  the  24th  of  June. 

The  use  of  cofier-dams  in  building  bridges  was  unknown,  I  believe,  to 
the  builders  of  bridges  in  the  middle  ages  ;  and  the  usual  practice  was  to 
turn  the  current  of  water  aside,  hy  some  means,  until  tbe  lower  portions  of 
masonry  were  built.  In  this  case,  I  suppose,  the  trustees,  who  covenanted 
to  keep  off  the  water  and  prevent  its  annoying  the  masons,  diverted  the 
course  of  the  Swale,  a  shallow  stream  in  summer  time,  hy  temporary  weirs ; 
so  that  the  landstathes  could  be  built  in  the  first  summer,  and  tbe  pillars 
in  the  second.  The  hranderetht,  I  think,  were  frames  of  timber,  laid  fiat, 
below  tbe  bottom  courses  of  stone,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  foundations, 
and  give  them  an  equal  pressure  on  the  soil.  I  have  not,  indeed,  e^n  the 
term  so  employed  in  any  architectural  document ;  but  I  hare  heard  such  a 
frame,  made  to  support  a  stack  of  com,  and  set  upon  large  stones  to  raise 
it  from  tbe  ground,  in  a  farm-yard,  called  a  hrandereth  ;  and  that  would 

uiUior  hu  cnUcgid  Dpon  Ihs  brief  cipluu.  middli  agct,  printed  [n  the  Mentoins  de  Is 

tion  of  thii  term  given  in  Ihs  Glonry  to  8<k.  dci  Andqnilre*  it  Is  NoimuidEe,  Svo., 

Pugin'a  SpedmeM  of  Gothic   Architectnre  182S,  nude  verj  lr«|neDt  uie  of  tbe  term 

[4to.,  tliird  editiou,   1B25,  p.  IG],  but  the  ogive,  tfpljing  it  to  the  pointed  inb;  ud 

leim  deeerrCB  ■  more  itiorough  iDrciiigilian.  Bubiequent  French  wrilen  bive  continued  lo 

<  M.  de  CBumant,iD  naeHa}' on  the  cede-  uk  it  in  the  ume  •enie. 
tiutinl   srchiteclnre  of    Noimsadj   ia  the 
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agree  very  well  with  the  euppoaed  application  of  the  term  to  suob  frBines 
osed  ia  the  founcUtioni  of  the  bridge.* 

The  "  Alluryng  oure  watir,"  I  undsratand  oa  describiiig  the  panpet- 
wall  on  each  side  of  the  bridge.  This  nuge  of  tbe  tem  agreea  exaicUy 
with  the  contract  for  building  Catterick  cburoh  ;  where  the  same  word  occofb 
several  times  in  describing  the  parapets  to  tbe  nxrfs  of  the  choir  and  usles 
of  the  church. 

Tbe  word  Alur,  which,  like  all  other  old  terms,  is  variooslj  spelt,  pn>- 

Cly  ugni&ed  an  aUey,  or  waiting-place,  upon  the  roof  or  upper  part  of  a 
Iding.'  But  it  was  also  applied  to  the  parapet,  or  batdement,  in  front ; 
and  was  used  here  to  describe  the  aide-waUs  which  guarded  the  passage 
over  the  bridge. 

A  luge '  or  lodge,  for  the  use  of  the  masons,  was  to  be  erected  bj  tbe 
trustees,  at  the  bridge.  It  was  to  be  constructed  of  wood,  to  contain  font 
rooms,  to  be  covered,  and  made  reasonablj  close  ;  and  was  also  to  have 
two  Ken-forkei.  These  appurtenances  to  tbe  lodge  maj  have  been,  as  has 
been  suggested  (see  p.  61,  ante),  lean-to's,  or  pent-houaes,  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  lodge.  Possibly  they  may  have  been  two  yards,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  lodge,  inclosed  with  planks,  to  keep  off  inbnders  from  inter- 
rupUng  tbe  masons  at  their  work  ;  for  all  the  old  artificers  were  jealous  of 
strangers,  and  careM  to  keep  their  modes  of  working  as  private  as  possible. 
But  if,  OS  I  suppose,  the  lodge  served  for  the  masons'  dwelling-honse,  as 
well  as  the  place  for  their  work,  these  ^«»-/>rJbu  may  have  been  two 
garrets,  constructed  in  the  roof  of  the  lodge,  over  the  four  rooms  which  it 
was  to  coutaia.  Such  garrets  were  commonly  called  eoch-lofu  in  old 
accounts,  and  the  word  is  still  used  sometimes  in  country-districts.  At 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  cock-lofU  were  mode  in  the  roofs  of  aeveral  of  the 
old  colleges,  in  the  reigns  of  Blizabeth  and  James  I.,  to  accommodate  the 
undergraduates,  who  in  earlier  times  had  been  content  to  rest  on  truckle- 
beds,  in  the  same  chambers  with  the  fellows  ;  as  we  are  told  by  Anthony 
11  Wood  and  other  bistoriane.  The  cock-loft  derived  its  name  from  such  a 
loft  being  commonly  the  roosting-place  for  poultry  in  country  booaes  ;  ken- 
rooit,  or  hen-houte,  ore  terms  stiU  in  use  ;  and  the  same  etymob^  would 
apply  to  the  hen-forke.*  If  this  conjecture  be  right,  the  tyeUea  mentioned 
in  the  contract  might  be  intended  to  describe  tbe  ceifin^i,  or  floors  of 
boards,  over  tbe  four  rooms  in  the  lodge  ;  and  the  hen-forkes  would  serve 
for  aleeping-plaoes  for  the  apprendces  and  workmen,  whilst  the  master- 
masons  reposed  in  some  of  the  rooms  below.' 

*  Thii  BBtge  of  the  word  igmt  alw  with  Time  UdiM  atood  apoa  llu>  mob  of  Ike 

Uie  expluutioa  of  it  gifen  ia  Lofd  Honaou'i  cutlet,  ud  looked  over  the  btttlemenla  to 

MS.  of  HS3.     [See  tbe  refBrsnos  in  p.  61  heboid  the  exerdtea  at  tbe  knight*,  who  wen 

of  the  JoDiui].]   Th>t  MS.  wu  conmlted  in  tilting  end  jonithig  below  (or  Ihelt  amiue- 

the  compilslion  of  the  Gloavij  to  Bpedmeiu  meat. 

of  Oolh.  Anhit.,  and  itRferred  to  nndetlhe  '  The  worda  lodging!,  to  lodjpe,  lodfnni 

deeigiutioa  of  MS.  H.     The  publication  of  &e.,  ue  commonl]'  pronounced   ladgu>gi, 

thii  curioua  Dietianirj,  with  UDotiitioDa  bj  \b  ludgt,  Ivdgert,  &c,  bj  uneduoted  people 

u  ible  editor,  vould  be  very  nieful  ind  in  KHne  parli  of  LiDColadure  mi  Yoiluhire. 

intenstlng.  *  In  Scotland  ind  (he  north  of  England, 

'  "  Upe  the  alun  of  the  caitlei  the  lifd^  poultry  in  general  are  called  heia,  witbout 

thanne  itode  attending  to  the  diitinction  of  lexee. 

And  byhuldo  tbya  noble  game,   and  *  Sir  William  T^wion  nggcata,  in  nfennce 

wycbe  linjigia  were  god."  to  the  term  hei^-forke,  that  it  ma;  imply  an 

Robert  of  Gbiuceeter'a  Chronicle,  vol.  i.,  open-ridged  rooF.  ai  diitioguitbcd  from  ceilod 


Edit.  Heaine.  roemi,  ^e  timben 
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In  the  volume  of  "  Uemorials  of  Uie  Rebellion  iu  1569,"  published  in 
1840,  8ro.  at  page  387,  Sir  George  Bowes,  who  had  commanded  the 
Queen's  forces,  states,  in  a  petition  to  her  majesty,  that  "  Thej  [the  rebels] 
hare  utterly  defaced  mj  prindpall  hoiue,  pulljnge  dewne  and  carrienge 
awaje  the  gisase  and  iron  of  the  wjndowes,  and  all  tyelmge  and  doors,  and 
some  part  of  tlie  coverynge,  being  leade."  He  also  sajs,  in  a  passage 
printed  at  page  101,  from  one  of  Sir  George's  tetters,  "  I  am  utterly 
spoylled — my  honssee  fully  defaced,  by  pulling  away  off  the  dores,  wyn- 
dowes,  irons  off  the  wyndowes,  tylying,  and  all  my  browe  vessels  and  other 
vessels,  and  chymneee  apperteyninge  roy  kytchyn."  Another  notice  occurs 
at  p.  405  of  this  plundering,  which  chiefly  occurred  at  Streatlam  Castie, 
Duriiam,  then  Sir  George  Bowes'  principal  residence.  The  sj/elinge,  or 
tylynge,  here  said  to  have  been  torn  out  of  the  rooms,  undoubtedly  refers 
to  the  wainscot  panels  with  which  the  walls  were  lined.  In  the  mason's 
lodge,  this  term  might  mean  a  lining  of  boards,  either  above  or  at  the  aides 
of  the  rooms.  The  word  enling,  which  in  modem  usage  refers  only  to  the 
upper  surface  of  a  room,  was  formerly  applied  also  to  the  sides.  Instances 
of  this  usage  occur  in  Gage's  History  of  Hengrave,  Suffolk,  4to.  1822, 
pp.  43,  43  ;  where  the  learned  author  has  mistaken  the  nature  of  a  contract 
for  wainacotting  the  rooms  of  Hengrave  Hat],  a.D.  1537. 

The  teetarete  were  evidently  the  cenires,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
the  frames  tiaed  for  supporting  arches  until  the  stonee  have  all  been  fixed 
in  their  proper  places  ;  and  perhaps  this  old  term  may  not  be  erroneously 
formed,  though  it  does  not  agree  with  our  scientific  derivation  of  the 
modem  word. 

The  words  a&own  or  dboem,  for  above  ;  ahooniaid  for  abovesud  ;  fro  or 
fra,  instead  of  from  ;  and  several  other  old-fashioned  words  in  the  contract 
are  still  in  cconmon  use  in  tiie  nortiiem  counties.  Fremiti/  or  Jrumely, 
mentioned  in  note  7,  p.  51,  is  a  better  word  than  furmitt/;  vhit^  is  only 
one  of  the  many  instsjices  in  which  our  good  old  English  speech  has  been 
corrupted  by  modem  affectation.  Frumety  derives  its  name  from  the 
wheat  (framentnm),  which  is  the  basis  of  this  favourite  dish  ;  one  of  the 
"  country  messes  "  we  have  inherited  from  our  ancestors. 

E.  J.  WILSON. 


*«*  We  were  not  aware,  when  this  curious  contract  was  communicated 
by  the  kindness  of  Sir  William  Lawson,  that  it  had  been  previously  printed 
(in  1829)  in  that  inezhauBtible  store-house  of  antiquarian  information,  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  (Yol.  zciz.,  part  i.,  p.  394).  A  transcript,  we  have 
ascertained,  had  been  given  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Lawson  to  Mr.  Clarkson, 
the  historian  of  Richmond,  who  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Urban,  under  the 
signature  of  "  Rlohmondiensis."  Being  there  given  without  any  illustrative 
comment,  and  ^m  a  transcript  very  deficient  in  accuracy,  there  can  be  no 
cause  to  consider  its  republication  superfluous.  It  is  dngular  that  no  sub- 
sequent writer  on  ancient  architectural  terms,  appears  to  have  noticed  so 
curious  a  document. 

the  "  menrlhoagbt,  >  forbtd  bono  io  ths  hmve  ]icfln  termed  hen-foritd,  u  cootruted 

bodf  of  ■  fowl." — Aah'i  Diet.     Ai  ctiildreii  with  ibeda,  hiving  a  lean-Io  roof,  not  forked, 

with   suTow    cheiti    u<    bmiliidT    oiM  ud  tilled  in  Northam  dUect,  To-Mi,  «r 

chicken-breuted,  luch  k  forked  rooflog  mB7  Teo-fklli. — En. 
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June  7,  1850. 
Sm  Jobs  Boileau,  But,  T.  P.,  b  the  Chtur. 

Ue.  Deck,  of  Cambridge,  communicated  on  account  of  the  discoreij  of 
eome  mtcient  remaiiu  of  unusual  inteiOHt  on  the  line  of  Roman  road, 
fonning  part  of  the  Ickling  Street,  from  Rojaton  to  Caietor,  and  in  the 
parish  of  Little  Wilbraham,  Cambridgeshire.'  One  of  the  nnmerong  tumuli 
in  that  locality  having  recently  been  examined,  a  skeleton  of  great  stature 
vas  found,  with  rarious  relics,  coosldered  to  be  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tge, 
conusting  of  weapons  and  an  umbo  of  iron,  with  a  remarkable  cylindrical 
object,  formed  of  wood  hooped  with  ornamental  work  of  brass,  analogous  to 
those  found  at  Asb,  in  Kent,  and  in  Wiltshire.  (Douglas,  Nenia,  plate  12  i 
Hoore'a  Ancient  Wilts,  »ol.  ii.,  pi.  vi.) 

Dr.  Maktell  remarked,  that  the  skull  of  the  deceased  warrior,  which  a 
in  perfect  preserradon,  appeared  to  be  of  singular  interest  as  an  example 
wholly  dissimilar  to  any  which  he  bad  discorered  in  the  investigation  of 
tumuli,  or  bad  seen  in  collections.  Some  lateral  pressure  must  have  been 
employed  to  prodnce  so  singular  a  conformation.  He  adverted  to  the  value 
of  Dr.  Uorton's  observations  on  crania,  as  supplying  eWdence  for  the  dis- 
crimination of  ancient  races  ;  and  expressed  the  hope  that  this  uniqae 
specimen  might  be  preserved  in  some  public  collection,  with  the  accompany- 
ing relics,  and  rendered  accessible  to  the  scientific  inquirer.  Mb.  Hawxihs 
then  announced  to  the  meeting,  that  the  long-desired  "  British  Boom," 
exclusively  appropriated  to  the  formation  of  a  Series  of  National  Antiquities 
at  the  British  Museum,  bad  been  provided,  and  that  the  cases  and  fittings 
of  this  new  department  were  nearly  completed.  He  would  take  this  occa- 
sion to  invite  the  assistance  of  archaeologists  in  carrying  this  desirable 
object  into  effect,  by  the  presentation  of  ancient  remains,  for  which  a 
suitable  place  of  deposit  had  at  length  been  set  apart.  The  members  of 
the  Institute,  and  t^l  English  Archaeologists,  must  warmly  appreciate  the 
noble  liberality  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  had 
generously  presented,  through  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Institute,  one 
of  the  most  curious  collections  of  remains  eyer  discovered  in  these  islands, 
— the  antiquities  found  on  bis  Grace's  estates  at  Stanwick.  This  donation 
would  be  honourably  recorded  as  the  first  that  had  been  made  in  special 
encouragement  and  furtherance  of  an  object  of  such  paramount  interest 
to  English  antiquaries,  as  the  assemblage  of  a  suitable  display  of  National 
Remains  in  the  British  Uuseum. 

Mb.  Deck  forthwith  made  the  gratifying  announcement  of  his  intention  to 
deposit  in  the  "  British  Room  "  the  entire  collection  of  ancient  relics  found 
at  Little  Wilbraham,  and  now  submitted  to  the  Society  ;  he  hoped  that 
they  might  form  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  archaeological  evidence 
about  to  be  scientifically  arranged  in  the  new  department,  the  want  of 
which  bad  so  long  been  felt  by  antiquaries  in  this  country. 

A  memoir  was  then  read,  contributed  by  the  Ret.  Williau  Odkner,  local 
secretary  at  Winchester,  relative  to  the  recent  discovery  of  a  Great  Seal  of 

'  Thii  Memoir  will  be  girni  In  ■  fatun  Jimntal. 
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Edward  III.,  bithertounnadeed,  and  Buppoeed  to  be  the  Beal"£  "of  the  list 
given  b;  FrofesBor  Willis,  in  hia  disiertatiDii  on  the  '■  Historj  of  tbe  Great 
Seab."  (Arcfaoeol.  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  37.)  It  ir&a  a  seal  us«d  during 
tbat  king's  absence  from  the  realm,  sod  the  Professor  bad  sought  in  tub 
to  discover  any  repreBentatiou  or  impression  of  it.  Two  impressions  were 
laid  before  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Qunner,  which  had  been  brought  to  light 
amongst  the  muniments  of  Winchester  college,  and  were  now  exhibited  by 
the  kind  permission  of  the  Warden.  The  documents  to  which  these  inter- 
esting seals  were  appended,  are  pardons  granted  to  certain  persooe,  for 
acquiring  land  in  Meonstoke,  Hants,  without  royal  licence.  Thej  are 
attested  by  Prince  Lionet,  duardian  of  the  realm  during  the  absence  of 
Edward,  and  dated  Oct,  21  Edw.  III.  (a.d.  1347). 

R.  BoiD,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  Wells,  communicated,  through  P.  H.  Dickenson, 
Esq.,  the  following  notice  of  tbe  tomb  of  Thomae  de  Beckington,  Bishop  of 
Wells,  the  faithful  counsellor  of  Henry  VI.,  and  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
Cathedi-al  church.  It  is  singular  that  no  remains  of  the  vestments  were 
diacorered  with  the  remains  ;  it  is  recorded  that,  at  the  consecration  of  tbe 
sepulchral  chantry  erected  by  that  prelate  during  his  lifetime,  he  wore 
tlie  pontifical  ornaments,  in  which  fae  directed  that  his  corpse  should 
ultimately  be  interred.' 

"  Id  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  of  Wells  Cathedral  is  the  tomb  of 
Bishop  Beckington,  who  died  a.d.  1445.  Surtug  the  repairs,  in  Uarch, 
1850,  the  tomb  was  opened  ;  it  was  about  five  feet  in  depth,  and  about 
ten  feet  square,  partly  arched  with  the  conglomerate  stone  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  in  very  dry  state.  It  contained  one  skeleton,  much  decayed, 
and  a  few  bandfuls  of  dark  mould  or  dust ;  the  skeleton  appeared  never  to 
have  been  disturbed  from  the  position  in  which  it  had  originally  been 
placed.  The  romsins  of  the  bones  were  of  a  dark  chocolato  colour.  The 
long  bones  of  the  extremities,  a  great  part  of  the  spine,  the  pelvis,  skull,  and 
lower  jaw  were  nearly  perfect;  all  tbe  small  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the 
ribs,  and  cervical  vertebrie  had  mouldered  away.  The  skeleton  was  that  of  a 
tall  man.  The  skull  was  well  formed,  with  good  frontal  development,  the 
occipital  aspect  was  also  full,  the  squamous  portions  of  the  temporal  bones 
had  motddered  away,  leaving  irregular  openings  in  their  situation  on  each 
side, — 1}  inch  diaro.  The  circumference  of  the  skull,  above  tbe  auditoiy 
opening,  was  22i  inches.  The  skull  bore  evidence  of  being  that  of  an 
old  person,  since  the  alveolar  processes  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  also  the 
greater  number  of  those  in  the  upper  jaw,  were  almost  entirely  absorbed." 

The  Rev.  S.  Blois  TtinNBB  gave  an  account  of  some  mural  puntings 
recently  discovered  in  the  church  of  St.  Junes,  South  Elmham,  Suffolk, 
and  he  exhibited  representations  of  the  principal  designs.  They  conusted 
of  the  customary  figure  of  St.  Christopher,  with  the  infant  Jesus  on  his 
shoulder,  and  his  hermit-companion  coming  forth  from  his  house  to  meet 
the  saint.  A  cock  is  depicted  perched  in  the  window.  The  paintings  were 
about  12  feet  in  length  ;  they  were  enclosed  within  an  ornamental  border, 
and  were  placed  on  each  side  of  a  window  in  the  North  wall,  opposite  to 
the  Porch.  A  third  painting,  on  the  left  side  of  the  east  window,  repre- 
sented the  Virgin  seated,  with  tbe  infant  Saviour  in  her  arms.  Two  small 
angels  supported  the  ends  of  her  very  long  tresses ;  her  features  were 
expressive,  but  the  rest  of  the  design  was  rudely  executed,  and  drawn 

'  Godwin,  do  Pnw,  p.  382. 
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Bimply  in  red,  Uie  other  coloara  haviog,  possiblj,  been  eff»c«d  \>y  time. 
There  were  remaiDB  of  other  paintuigB  on  the  north  aide  df  the  ch&ncel 
and  over  the  chancel  door,  but  bo  faded  that  the  subjeclB  could  not  be  dis- 
cerned. It  is  to  he  regretted  that  these  curious  vestiges  of  ancient  art 
were  destroyed  almost  as  soon  aa  tiiey  were  found,  scarcely  affording  even 
to  antiquaries  in  the  neighbourhood  the  occasion  of  examining  them,  or 
preserriog  any  accurate  representation  of  their  design.  Althoogh  in  too 
imperfect  a  condition  to  be  pteaerred,  they  would  hare  well  merited  the  notice 
of  the  archaeologist,  hod  they  been  permitted  to  remain  exposed  to  view  for 
a  short  time.  Traces  of  inscriptions  were  visible  near  the  figures  of  St. 
Chriatophor  and  his  companion  ;  one  of  them,  nearly  effaced,  appeared  to 
have  been  the  favourite  distich,  painted  on  the  wall  oppowte  the  South  door 
at  Bibury,  Gloacestershire,  and  in  other  places. 

"  Xp'ofori  wot 
lllo  nempe  di 

Ub.  Joseph  Cljibke  reported  a  discovery  of  a  similar  nature,  recently 
made  during  the  restoration  of  Beddiogton  Church,  Surrey,  now  in  progress 
under  hia  direction.  "  I  found  some  early  fresco  paintiogs  over  the  Chancel 
arch,  facing  the  nave;  and  thioking  them  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Institute,  I  have  mode  copies  of  them,  as  far  as  I  was  able.  Yestigea 
of  a  much  earlier  church  have  been  brought  to  light ;  I  send  a  tracing  (^ 
an  Early  English  shaft  and  capital,  which  is  remarkable  aa  being  octangular, 
a  character  generally  of  a  period  very  much  later.*  Remains  of  a  former 
clerestory  were  abo  found,  and  above  the  level  of  the  former  rood-loft  waa 
a  niche  or  arch  in  the  North  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the  rood ; 
evidences  of  its  use  remain.  This  was  necessarily  destroyed  in  re-huilding 
the  arches,  which  were  much  decayed.  I  regret  that  the  mural  paintings 
must  also  be  destroyed,  as  the  chancel-arch  is  about  to  he  rebuilt ;  and  I 
beg  to  offer  the  accompanying  tracings  of  these  designa  to  the  Collection 
of  the  Institute,  in  order  that  a  memorial  may  remain  in  the  best  custody  to 
which  it  could  be  committed."  The  execution  of  these  curious  paintings  u 
rude,  but  the  designs  possesa  considerable  merit,  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  they  might  have  been  token  from  some  Italian  work  of  art.  One 
subject  exhibits  the  Flagellation  ;  some  vestiges  also  of  a  representation  of 
the  Saviour  bearing  the  cross  remained.  The  figures  are  rather  smaller 
than  the  size  of  life.  Another  group  represents  the  Crucifixion,  with  the 
two  Marys  ;  the  expression  of  death  in  the  countenance  of  our  Lord  is 
remarkable;  the  head  is  "bowed"  in  the  last  agony,  but  a  diminn. 
tive  soldier  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  is  still  occupied  in  driving  one  of  the 

The  Rgv.  Fbakcis  DiaoN  presented  to  the  Inatitute  a  coloured  fac^mile 
drawing  of  a  portion  of  the  painted  glass  in  the  East  window  at  Great 
Malvern  Abbey  church.  It  represents  the  Last  Supper.  St.  John 
appears  reclining  against  the  bosom  of  our  Sariour.  Angels  above  hold 
scrolls,  with  the  motto  often  repeated  in  the  windows  of  this  church — 
"Letabor  in  misericordia." 

Mr.  Octavicts  Moboas  commuuicatfld  a  notice  of  two  small  vessels  with 
covers,  of  peculiar  fashion,  having  on  one  side  a  small  handle,  adapted  for 
some  unknown  purpose.     The  lower  portion  is  of  too  globular  a  form  to  be 

■  fngmcnt  ma  cxuniocd  bj  Mr.  Fcljt  uid  Mr.  Puker.     IM  dale 
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well  suited  for  a  drinking-cup.  Ooe  of  them  is  of  silver  richly  gilt,  without 
any  mark  of  fabrication  ;  the  date  may  be  about  1500;  on  the  plaiu  cylin- 
drical projection  which  surmounts  the  globular  cover  are  engraved  the  anus 
of  the  Rodney  family  (three  eagles  displayed),  in  whose  poBsesBion  it  has 
long  been  preserred.  Tbe  dimensions  are,— height  of  cup  and  cover, 
€i  inches;  diameter  of  the  largest  part,  41  inches.  This  singular  little 
vessel  is  now  the  property  of  Lady  Rodney.  The  second,  recently  par- 
chased  by  Ur.  Morgan,  is  of  sm^er  dimensions,  and  formed  of  some 
foreign  wood,  mounted  with  silver  gilt :  it  stands  on  three  silver  pome- 
granates ;  it  closely  resembles  the  other  in  form  and  in  the  fashion  of  the 
little  handle,  recurved  upwards,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  rcpreientatioQ. 
Height,  cover  included,  3)  inches.  On  remaviag  the  globular  cover,  a 
strongly  aromadc  odour  is  perceived,  which  has  led  to  the  supposiUon  that 
these  singular  vessels  may  have  been  intended  to  contain  perfumes.  The 
elegant  crested  ornament  at  the  top  seems  to  correspond  with  the  flat 
cylindrical  termination  of  the  vessel  first  described,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  both  were  adapted  for  the  same  purpose.  It  deserves  notice 
that  pieces  of  plat«,  precisely  umilar  in  form,  appear  repeatedly  in  the 
curious  woodcuts  in  the  edition  of  Virgil,  printed  "  in  ledibus  Crespini,"  at 
Lyons,  1529.  Snch  a  covered  vessel,  with  one  ear,  is  presented  by  Dido 
to  ^neas,  at  the  banquet,  (^n..  lib.  ii-,  p.  76) ;  it  is  the  prise  won  by 
Acestet  at  the  shooting  at  the  popinjay  (lib.  v.,  p.258),  described  as  "cratera 
impretiwn  tifftiii,"  once  the  precious  gift  of  a  Thracian  king.  See  also  the 
woodcuts  at  pp,  316,  425.  It  appears,  likewise,  as  one  of  the  "poeula," 
in  the  illustration  of  the  third  Eclogue.  The  Romans  used  the  drinking 
vessels  with  one  handle,  called  capii  or  copula,  in  potations  around  the 
eillibantwn ;  it  is  possible  that  these  peculiar  cups  with  a  single  ear  may 
have  been  appropriate  to  some  practice  of  pledging,  of  taking  the  assay,  or 
other  convivial  usage,  in  medieval  times.  Hr.  Morgan  eihibited  also  a 
deep  dish  of  latten  with  ornaments  hammered  up,  the  central  subject  being 
Adam  and  Eve.  It  is  remarkable  as  bearing  upon  a  scroll  a  dat«  in 
Arabic  numerals,  1487. 

The  Ebv.  Chablbb  Stdbkham  communicated  the  following  remarks  on 
Hill-country  Churches,  in  the  North  of  Devon, — '•  There  are,  perhaps,  few 
parts  of  England  the  Ecclesiastical  architecture  of  which  is  so  Uttle  known, 
as  the  portions  of  Somersetshire  and  Devon,  bordering  on  the  once  royal 
forest  of  Exmoor.  Thinly  populated,  and  difficult  of  access  to  any  hut  the 
determined  pedestrian,  this  picturesque  district  has  been  rarely,  if  ever, 
visited  by  the  antiquarian  or  the  occlesiologist ;  and  yet  there  is  much  in 
the  structure  of  the  churches  themselves,  independently  of  their  wild  and 
romantic  situations,  to  interest  all  who  love  to  dwell  on  the  taste  and  feeling 
of  a  by-gone  age.  Although  much  has  been  done,  in  all  other  parts  of 
this  countiy,  to  illustrate  the  remains  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  the 
churches  bordering  on  Exmoor  appear  as  yet  to  have  received  little  or  no 
notice. 

"The  charactcrof  most  of  the  churches  is  Decorated;  but  many  exceptions 
to  this  style  occur,  in  detail ;  some  of  these  may  carry  us  back  to  on  age 
even  prior  to  the  Conquest.  A  remarkable  simUarity  is  to  be  observed  in 
tbe  material  of  which  these  churches  are  built ;  a  rough  kind  of  granite, 
found  in  abundance  all  over  the  forest  of  Exmoor,  which,  when  not  ob»;nred 
by  the  piaster  of  modem  days,  harmonises  exceedingly  well  with  the  sur- 
rounding scenery. 
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"  The  subject  of  the  preseot  notice  ia  the  church  of  Bftwkridge,  Somerset. 
It  stands  on  the  extreme  edge  of  Eimoor  forest,  five  miles  north-west  from 
DulvertoD,  on  a  high  ridge  of  land,  on  one  side  <^  which  flows  the  river 
Barle,  on  the  other  the  Dune,  or  Dinee,  Brook.  Its  character  is  Decorated. 
It  coneiatB  onlj  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end.     The 

feneral  dimenuons  are  M  fotlowa  : — Length  of  chancel,  17i  feet ;  hreadth, 
4  feet ;  length  of  nave,  35  feet ;  breadth,  17)  feet;  tower,  7  feet  by  7. 
The  chancel  is  lighted  bj  one  eastcm  window  of  three  lights,  a  small  but 
perfect  apecimen  of  the  Early  Decorated  style  ;  the  window  arch  is  equila- 
teral. The  altar  table  and  rails  are  poor.  The  outline  of  a  piscina  may  be 
traced  through  the  plaster  on  the  south  side,  and  an  aumbrye  cm  the  north. 
From  the  east  wall,  north  of  the  altar  table,  project  two  oak  brackets  carved 
with  foliage.  On  the  north  wall,  jutting  out  about  a  foot  into  the  chancel, 
stands  an  altar  tomb,  or  what  bears  resemblance  to  a  tomb  ;  but  the  recces 
in  which  it  is  placed  being  filled  up  with  modem  masonry,  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  what  it  really  is.  There  is  no  chancel  screen,  the  absence  of 
which  ia  an  unusual  feature  in  the  churches  of  this  neighbourhood.  There 
are  no  windows  on  the  north  Bide  of  the  nave,  but  three  on  the  south,  aod 
all  with  square  heads  of  wood  moulded  ;  these  have  evidently  been  inserted 
at  a  much  later  date  than  that  at  the  east  end.  The  pews  are  all  of  recent 
date.  The  font  stands  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  ike  nave,  agiUDst  the 
north  wall ;  its  character  is  Eariy  Norman,  circular,  but  contracted  towards 
the  bottom,  without  ornament  of  any  kind  ;  it  appears  to  have  been  out 
from  a  solid  block  of  dark  river-stone,  and  is  lined  with  lead  ;  height,  3  feet, 
diameter,  2  feet.  The  original  base  has  been  destroyed,  and  a  few  bricks  raise 
it  from  the  ground.  The  form  of  the  tower  ia  square,  of  three  stages  ;  the 
parapet  is  simply  battlemented  ;  from  the  north-east  angle  of  the  parapet 
rises  a  square  pinnacle  ;  the  buttresses  are  Early  Decorated  ;  the  floor  of 
the  tower  is  of  large  square  slabs  of  slate ;  there  are  three  bells ;  the 
greater  part  of  tiie  tower  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  present  century,  all  that 
remains  of  the  old  structure  is  a  Norman  doorway  on  the  north  side.  There 
is  an  entrance  into  the  church  through  the  tower,  tlie  masonry  of  which,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  west  window,  have  no  reference  to  any  particular 
style.  The  sooth  porch  is  much  of  the  same  character,  with  the 
exception  of  the  inner  doorway,  which  is  clearly  of  the  same  date  as  the 
font  and  doorway  in  the  tower,  before  mentioned.  The  mouldings,  three 
in  number,  are  quite  plain  ;  but  on  the  dripstone,  which  is  continued  to  a 
level  with  the  spring  of  the  arch,  occurs  the  billet  ornament.  RcmaioB  of 
much  ornamental  work  may  be  traced  on  the  imposts.  This  doorway 
appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  external,  since  the  porch  is  clearly  of 
modem  boild,  and  the  surface  of  the  interior  wall  is  cut  into  in  three  plaees 
as  if  to  admit  the  hinges  of  a  massive  door. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  existence  of  these  vestiges  of  Norman 
architecture  in  a  church,  the  general  features  of  which  are  of  much  later 
date,  except  on  the  Buppoaition  that  thej  are  the  remainB  of  the  original 
Norman  edifice,  standing  on  the  same  site,  and  which  beipg  in  good  preser- 
vation, were  adapted  into  the  later  structure.  It  ia  clear  that  Hawkridge  was 
a  place  of  some  note  in  Norman  times,  and  would  therefore,  is  all  probability, 
have  a  parish  church  ;  a  spot  called  Uounceaux  Caatie,  about  half-a-mile 
from  Hawkridge,  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  as  a  place  of  great 
strength,  and  is  recorded  to  have  been  held  at  the  time  of  the  Cooqueat,  by 
Alured  de  Ispania.    It  afterwards  gave  name  to  the  family  of  De  Uounceaux, 
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lords  of  the  Manor  of  Qnorum  Moimceaux,  nemr  the  village  of  WinsforiL 
There  ia  also  bq  old  eaaampment  to  the  west  of  the  church,  called  Hawk- 
ridge  Caetle.  The  living  of  Hawkridge  ia  Rectorial,  iu  the  Deaneiy  of 
Dunster.  In  1292,  this  living,  irith  that  of  Withjpool,  the  adjoining 
parish,  was  valued  at  12  marks." 

The  Ret.  J.  Fblhih  Dalb,  at  the  Chairman's  request,  gave  a  short 
account  of  the  valuable  collections  for  a  "  Monoaticon  '  of  North  Britain, 
formed  bj  the  late  General  Button.  Prom  these  he  had  selected  Bome 
objects  of  interest,  h;  the  kind  permission  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Button,  the 
present  possessor,  consisting  of  documents,  with  seals  appended,  impressions 
from  Scottish  seals,  of  which  a  very  extensive  collection  had  been  formed 
by  the  General,  and  Bpecimens  of  the  very  interesting  drawings,  plans,  &e., 
chiefiy  by  his  own  hand,  forming  a  series  of  valuable  materials  for  the 
illustration  of  monastic  antiquities  in  North  Britain.  Mr.  Dale  related  the 
singular  manner  in  which  this  important  collection,  which,  for  many  yean 
after  the  decease  of  General  Button  in  1827,  remuned  almost  forgotten, 
had  been  brought  to  light  in  oonsequenee  of  a  fire  at  the  Residentiary 
HouBe,  St,  Paul's.  Allnsion  ia  made  to  the  formation  of  this  collection  in 
the  brief  Memoir  of  the  General,  given  in  the  Gentleman's  Magaaine, 
Dec.,  1827,  p.  561.  It  comprises,  with  numerous  original  deeds,  twenty- 
six  volumes  of  transcripts  of  Chartulariea  and  evidences  relating  to  Scottish 
monasteries ;  a  voluminous  asBOmblage  of  correspondence  on  the  same 
subject ;  and  four  portfolios  of  drawings,  in  great  part  representing  remains 
which  have  subsequently  perished.  The  series  of  casts  from  monastic  and 
personal  seals,  almost  wholly  Scottiah,  is  highly  curious.  There  are  also 
two  Tolumes  of  drawings  of  seals  ;  the  entire  collections  having  been  the 
result  of  indefatigable  research,  prosecuted  under  very  advantageous  cir- 
cumstuices  during  a  long  succession  of  years.  Mr.  Dole  announced  that 
it  is  the  generous  intention  of  the  present  possessor,  the  son  of  the  General, 
to  deposit  them  in  some  public  institution,  where  they  may  he  best  available 
as  sources  of  valuable  information,  and  where  the  General's  services  to 
history  and  archaeology  may  be  honourably  appreciated. 

Sir  John  Boileau,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  cordial  thanks  to  Mr.  Hutton, 
for  permitting  this  utereating  collection  to  be  brought  before  the  Institute, 
as  also  to  Mr.  Dale  for  the  gratification  which  he  had  kindly  procured  for 
the  Society,  observed  that  they  must  regard  with  lively  satisfaction  the 
generous  purpose  of  the  possessor  to  divest  himself  of  those  precioua  heir- 
looms, for  a  purpose  of  such  essential  public  advantage.  Be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Button's  example  might  stimulate  otijer  persons,  amongst  whose  family 
stores  any  similar  documents  might  be  discovered,  to  bring  them  under  the 
notice  of  Societies,  such  as  the  Institute,  devoted  to  the  pursiut  of  historical 
and  antiquarian  research. 

Mb.  Patrick  CHALUERa  stated,  that  having  been  permitted  to  examine 
the  Hutton  Collections,  he  could  fully  bear  testimony  to  their  value  and 
importance.  The  singular  devotion  of  General  Hutton  to  the  subject  of  his 
research  was  not  .unknown  to  Scottish  antiquaries  ;  an  extensive  collection 
of  his  correspondence,  filling  many  volumes,  exists  in  the  Advocates'  library. 
It  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  present  discovery  had  not  occurred  at  an 
earlier  period ;  the  greater  part  of  the  Monastic  Chartulariea  had  recently 
been  printed  by  various  literaiy  Scottish  clubs  ;  but  the  large  assemblage 
of  original  deeds,  as  well  as  the  general  collections,  and  especially  the  plans 
and  drawings  which  he  had  inspected,  formed  a  mass  of  matenal  of  most 
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euential  value.  AmongBt  the  caats  of  seala,  likewiae — althoaglt  that 
subject  of  reeearch  had  recentlj  been  aliuoat  exhausted  by  the  anccesaful 
labours  of  Mr.  Laing — he  had  noticed  sereral  highly  valuable  exfttnples.* 


antiquOtrat  Hidr  etSntU  at  art  ejr^aitctt. 

Bj  tbe  CAUBRiDaE  Ahtiquariah  Societt. — Drawings  representing  two 
singular  bronse  relics,  recently  added  to  their  Muaeum.  Due  of  theae  is  a 
amall  cutting  inatrument,  foond  at  Wicken,  Cambridgeshire,  in  the  fen- 
land.  It  appears  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  bronze  falx,  fouad  in 
Ireland,  of  which  a  specimen  has  been  represented  in  the  Journal  (»ol.  ii., 
p.  186)  ;  tbe  sharp  edge  is  in  this  inatatiCB  on  the  outtide  curve  only.  The 
length  of  the  blade,  independeDtl;  of  the  socket,  is  about  i  in.'  This  type 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed,  aa  found  in  England.  The  other 
object  is  a  bronze  head  of  a  mace,  strongly  spiked,  of  the  same  class  of 
remaina  aa  that  found  in  Wiltshire  (Archaeol.  Journal,  vol.  vi.,  p.  411);  but 
in  this  specimen  the  socket  is  of  greater  length,  and  the  spikes  are  pyra- 
midal, and  more  massive,  Length,  2}  in.,  diameter  of  spiked  bead  2i  in.' 
Tbe  Cambridge  Society  had  already  acquired  a  curious  dentated  bronse 
ring,  which  may  be  compared  with  these  mace-beads  ;  it  has  been  repre- 
sented in  the  Journal  {toh  vi.,  p.  181). 


0 
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By  Mr.  Jabez  Allies,  F.3.A. — Some  portions  of  Anglo-Roman  tile, 
found  with  coins  of  Severus  and  Gallienus,  and  other  remains,  at  Sidbnry 
Place,  near  Worcester,  in  1S34,  when  a  square  chamber  was  brought  to 
light,  supposed  to  have  been  ahypocaust.  Of  the  vestiges  of  Roman  occn- 
paUon  at  Worcester,  Mr.  Allies  will  give  a  detuled  account  in  the  forth- 
coming enlarged  edition  of  his  "  Antiquities  and  Folk-lore  of  Worcester- 
shire."^ The  fragments  exhibited  presented  some  unusual  peculiarities  of 
fabrication,  some  of  these  tiles  having  been  deeply  grooved,  in  a  manner 

*  Hr.  LmiDg  hu  recenllT  complitcd  k  verjr  ezunple,  length  6  in. — Dublin  Pennj  Jour- 
inteTMtiDg"DeHriptJTeC>tmlogue  of  Ancient       nid,  toI.  i.  p.  108. 

ScoKiih  SmJi,"  with  numeroni  iUuitrationi.  '  See  mother  bronzS  ipeeimcn,  found  in 

A  limited  number  ue  printed  for  ule,  ud  Ireknd,   Dnblin   Penny  Jourail,  loL  ii.  p. 

eopiei   of    thii   beautiful    lolume    nuj'   be  SO  ;  ind  one  found,  at  Rennea.  ToulmoQche, 

obdined   b^   appliration  to  the  author,  26,  Hiitoire  Arcb^logique  de   I'fpoqoe  Oallo- 

Clfde  Street,  Edinburgh.  Somune  de  RenneL     PI.  3. 

*  Mr.  O'Donovin  ipeiki  of  the  ■mell  '  Sub«riben  are  reqnat«d  to  aend  their 
hronie  falx  u  of  frequent  oMurrence  in  namei  to  the  anihor,  31,  Hallifbrd  Street, 
Ireland.    He  givei  aflgnre  of  a  double-edged  Ulington,  or  Mr.  Gninger,  Worceiler. 
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differing  from  the  eoortng  of  common  occurreoce,  Borring  to  retaia  the  mortar 
finnlj  :  another  tile,  apparently  for  roofing,  waa  formed  with  a  If  nob  at  top, 
aa  a  means  of  attachment.  Lyon,  in  the  HiBtory  of  Dover  Castle,  speaka 
of  wall-tilea  in  the  Roman  pharos,  formed  with  bem! spherical  knobs  at  the 
angles,  but  this  contrivance  is  uausnal.  Mr.  Allies  produced  also  impres- 
sions from  a  small  British  coin  found  at  the  some  time,  the  Rev.  ezhibitiog 
the  horse  galloping  tonards  the  left. 

Sir  IItebabd  Houb,  Bart.,  communicated,  through  Mr.  Birch,  impresuona 
from  the  inscriptions  on  three  bells  in  the  chnrch  of  Long  Sutton,  near 
Odiham,  Hants.  Tbej  are  deserving  of  notice  as  unusual  examples  of  the 
early  use  of  English  legends  upon  bells.  The  characters  ivere  considered  bj 
Mr.  WestwDod  to  be  of  the  fourteenth,  or  even  of  the  close  of  the  thirteenth, 
century  :  they  are  capitals,  of  the  forma  usuaUy  found  upon  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  that  period.  The  inscriptions  are  as  follows: — 4^1  BELEUE 
IN  GOD  THE  PATHAIU-*  OUR  FATHAR  WICH  ART  IN  HEUEN, 
and  >i<  HAL  MARI  FVL  OF  GRAS.  Under  each  initial  cross  are  the 
letters  W  R,  probably  indicating  the  name  of  the  bell-founder.  Several  of 
the  letters  axe  inverted,  the  stamps  having  accidentally  been  tnmed  in  a 
wrong  direction  in  imprinting  the  character  on  the  inner  aur£ace  of  the 
mould,  proparatory  to  casting." 

Mr.  Kobson,  Local  Secretary  at  Warrington,  communicated  a  notice  of 
an  example  of  the  eariy  nse  of  Arabic  numerals,  apparently  the  date  1427, 
carved  in  relief  on  a  piece  of  wood  inserted  in  the  lintel  of  a  door  at  the 
Talbot  Inn,  Sankey  Street,  Warrington.  The  lower  stroke  of  the  Arabic 
4  seem  to  have  been  cut  away,  possibly  with  the  intention  of  making  this 
date  appear  of  a  remote  antiquity,  so  that  it  seems  to  be  1027. 

By  Un.  J.  NiOHTiHotLE. — Several  specimens  of  the  elegant  decorative 
tiles,  anciently  fabricated  in  Spain,  and  termed  amleiot,  irom  the  pre- 
valent blue  colour  in  the  designs  with  which  they  are  enriched.  Also,  an 
interesting  ornament  of  terra-cotta,  from  Tangiers. 

By  Mr.  Hehri  Farrbr. — A  remarkable  punting  by  Lucas  Cranach,  of 
unusual  value  as  an  example  of  the  early  productions  of  the  German 
school,  and  on  account  of  the  historical  interest  of  the  subject.  It 
represents  a  grand  battue  or  entertainment  given  by  John  Frederick, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  t&e  friend  of  Lutber,  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  after 
^e  Diet  at  Spires,  a.s.  1544,  at  which  the  Emperor  was  present  with  the 
seven  electors,  and  formed  the  convention  by  which  they  were  bound  to 
assist  him  in  his  second  ezpoditiou  against  Francis  I.  The  Elector  of 
Saxony  invited  them  to  his  summer  palace,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  after 
the  Diet ;  and  this  Imperial  rieit  has  supplied  the  subject  of  this  striking 
work  of  early  German  Art.  Nearly  in  front  are  pourtrayed  the  Elector, 
armed  with  his  cross-bow,  the  Emperor,  his  brother  Ferdinand,  King  of  the 
Romans,  and  other  German  magnates,  occupied  in  the  chase  of  a  large 
herd  of  deer,  which,  hemmed  in  by  retainers,  are  driven  into  a  piece  of 
water,  and  shot  at  in  their  endeavour  to  escape  by  the  hunters,  who  are 
seen  in  a  thick  forest.      Amongst  the  trees  are  seen  the  Electress  of 

■  It  il  dbiioui  llul  tha  bcll-foundir  lupt  i 

tt  huid  a  Kt,  or  dphftbet,  of  leCtflr-Btampa,  1 

and  tfa&t  each  chuact«r  WA«  imprenod  Kpa-  campanaraM      Jbia    raiuidflntion    u    ao 

ntelj  upon  the  mould.      A>  theu  tampa,  nndeaerringof  notice,if  it  be  WDght  toaaiigi 

ualeta  tonued  of  mod,  wen    little   liable  daM   to  chuRh   belli  bf   tho   endoDce   o 

to  iDJiiry  in  the  procBH,  it  it  probablo  thai  Icgendj  in  old  charactfn  upoD  them. 
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Sanwj,  Bad  the  ladies  of  her  suite,  who  also  aim  their  bolts  at  the  deer. 
In  &  boat  appear  the  two  CranacbB,  and  on  its  side  is  the  dragon,  the 
derice  of  the  painter,  with  the  date  1545.  The  propriety  with  which  the 
artist  hag  here  introduced  his  own  portrait  appears  from  the  recital  of  ft 
contemporary  chronicler,  who  states  that  when  the  Elector  set  forth  to 
meet  the  Emperor,  Lis  only  companion  in  the  carriage  was  Lucas  Granach, 
whom  he  was  wont  to  c^l  "his  faithful  friend."  This  highly  curious 
painting  abounds  in  details  admirably  illustratiTe  of  the  manners  of  the 
times,  the  costome  and  equipment  for  the  chace :  the  rich  dresses,  ornaments, 
and  alt  the  accessories  are  finlBhcd  with  the  most  deUcate  penciL  It  was 
purchasedfrom  the  collection  of  the  ComtedeSurrilliers  (Joseph  Baon^wrte) 
and  brought  to  this  country  from  his  manrion  in  America.  The  companion 
picture  exists  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Madrid ;  this  also  was  formerly  in  the 
same  collection,  and  stiU  bears  the  number  of  the  catalogue,  ptuated  on  ono 
comer  of  the  canvas. 

Mr.  Farrer  contributed  also  a  cnrious  collection  of  signet^iinga,  cbieBy 
from  Spiun,  and  a  series  of  choice  illuminations,  forty  in  number,  from  the 
Crerenna  Collection. 

By  Mr.  Robbbt  Sedgwice,  of  Skipton. — Fonr  engraved  brass  plates, 
portions  of  memorials  of  the  Clifford  family,  discovered  about  twenty-five 
years  since,  in  pulling  down  the  walls  of  an  old  house  at  Thorlby,  near 
SkiptoD,  Yorkshire.  They  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Tufton,  at 
Skipton  Castle.  Mr.  Sedgwick  stated  that  at  the  foot  of  ibe  tomb  of 
Henry,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  in  Skipton  Church,  bearing  the  inscription 
given  by  Dr.  Whitaker  (Hiet.  of  Craren,  p.  315,  ed.  1806),  a  slab  was 
placed  by  the  Lady  Anne  Pembroke,  to  the  memoiy  of  Henry,  secood  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  very  similar  to  that  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb  of  her  father 
George,  third  Earl  of  Cumberland.  This  slab  fell  down  in  1844,  and 
another  stone  was  disclosed  to  view,  to  which  certain  brass  plates  had  been 
originally  affixed ;  the  indents  or  matrices  b^g  still  apparent,  but  the 
plates  had  been  removed.  Portions  of  the  plates  were  amongst  the  frag- 
ments found  at  Thorlby  ;  they  consist  of  a  representation  of  the  Trinity, 
which  had  been  inserted  at  the  top  of  the  slab,  and  part  of  the  first 
figure  in  the  group  of  sons,  which  was  placed  beneath.  It  is  a  figure  in 
armour,  kneeling;  on  his  tabard  are  the  anns  of  Clifford,  chequy,  M"  and 
as.,  a  fees  gn.  charged  with  an  annulet.  Under  the  figure  of  the  Trinity 
there  had  been  two  scrcJls,  each  over  a  group,  that  on  one  side  appeared 
by  the  indents  to  have  cwsteted  of  three  male  figures,  whilst  the  other 
pourtrayed  fonr  females.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  ascertun  the  number 
with  preciuon. 

Beneath  these  groups  of  kneeling  figures  there  had  been  affixed  » 
plate,  doubtless  bearing  an  inscription,  and  at  each  comer  of  the  slab  a 
circular  ornament  had  been  affixed  ;  these  may  have  been  heraldic,  but 
more  probably  were  the  Evangelistic  symbols.  It  has  been  conjectuired 
that  this  concealed  slab,  the  eiistoice  of  which  appears  to  have  been 
unknown  to  Dngdale  and  Dr.  Whitaker,*  may  have  been  the  original 
memorial  of  Henry,  second  Earl,  who  died  in  1569,  and  of  his  second  wife, 
Anne,  daughter  <n  Lord  Dacres,  bearing  their  portraitures,  with  those  of 
their  two  sons,  George  and  Francis,  successiv^y  Earls  of  Cumberland-, 
and  three  daughters,  Frances,  wife  of  Lord  Wharton,  and  two  who  died  in 

■  Sen  Dugdile'i  Bht.  toI.  i.  p-  345 ;  Wbiuker't  Hin.  at  Cnvan,  p.  314,  edit.  18l». 
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ohildliiMd.  The  other  two  plates  found  at  Thorlbf  are  armorial  escutoheons. 
Orer  each  ie  placed  an  Earl's  coronet;  one  of  them  exhibits  the  coat  of 
Clifford,  with  KTen  qnarteriuga  ;  the  other  that  of  RubbcII,  with  the  like 
number,  being  the  beariuga  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Becond  Earl  of 
Bedford,  and  wife  of  George,  third  Earl  of  Cumberland. 

By  Mfl,  J.  Bernhard  Smith. — A  spanner  of  steel  for  turning  a  wheel- 
lock,  combined  with  a  touch-box  to  contain  the  fine  priming  powder,  and  a 
turn-screw.  lu  the  Goodrich  Court  Armory  there  is  a  similar  object,  but 
of  rather  different  fashion,  elegantly  engraved  and  gilt,  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.' 

Mb.  Wat  contributed  a  few  notes  in  reference  to  the  enrione  skeleton 
cap  offence,  exhibited  by  Hr.  J.  Bemhard  Smith  at  the  previous  meeting 
(see  p.  1 97).  This  ingenious  head-piece,  as  is  shown  by  the  accompanying 
representation,  consists  of  four  ribs  of  steel,  hinged  together  on  tbe  crown 
of  the  head,  with  smaller  inleirening  bars,  every  part  being  so  nicely 
adjusted  by  means  of  pivots  and  hinges,  as  to  be  readily  folded  up  in  small 
compass,  and,  when  required,  speedily  expanded  and  placed  within  the  cap, 
forming  a  most  effectual  protection  to  the  skull.  A  single  simple  fastening, 
of  the  kind  termed  by  the  French  ^  baionnette,  keeps  the  entire  frame 
firmly  in  place.  This  invention  appears  to  be  of  French  construction. 
There  was  one  in  the  possession  of  M.  E.  B^at,  of  Rouen,  which  he  had 
obtained  from  the  ch&leau  of  Roncherolles,  with  a  small  sleeveless  shirt  of 
chain-mail.  Another  such  skeleton  head-piece,  slightly  differing  in  the 
fastenings,  was  in  the  collection  of  the  late  M.  LangloU,  of  Bouen.  We 
are  not  aware  that  any  specimen  exists  in  armories  in  England.  The 
curious  "  spider  helmet  "  in  the  Tower  Armory,  attributed  to  the  time  of 
Henry  IV,  of  France,  seems  in  some  degree  of  the  same  claasof  defences; 
and  on  the  disnse  of  plate-armour,  varioos  concealed  defences  were,  for  a 
time,  continued,  such  as  the  skull  or  small  cap  of  plate  in  the  Meynck 
Collection,  intended  to  be  sewn  into  tbe  crown  of  the  carabineer's  broad- 
hrimmed  hat.*  The  example,  which  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bemhard 
Smith,  seems  suited  rather  oa  a  precaution  agtunst  a  sudden  fray  or 
assault  in  travelling,  or  nightly  adventore,  than  a  defence  properly  of  a 
warUke  nature :  such  protection  was  termed  by  the  French,  tecrette  or 
tegreUe;  it  was  occasionally  of  mail,  as  appears  by  Palsgrave's  "  Bclaircisse. 
ment  de  la  langue  Francoyse,"  1530,  where  it  is  found — "  Cappe  of  fence, 
legretle  de  motile."  Cotgrave  renders  secrete,  "  a  thin  steel  cap,  a  close 
iron  Bcnll  worn  under  a  hat,  a  cap  of  fence  ;"  and  Florio  gives  a  similar 
explanation  of  the  Italian  term  Mcr^la.  The  privy  coat  of  fence,  with 
mail  or  plate  quilted  into  it,  was  also  termed  a  "  secret."  Jamieson  cites 
some  curious  passages  in  Scottish  writers,  illustrative  of  the  use  of  these 
concealed  kinds  of  armour,  which  probably  originated  in  Italy. 

By  Ur.  R.  Catoh. — Fart  of  a  set  of  circiSar  fruit-trenchers,  ^ght  in 
nnmber,  with  the  ori^nal  wooden  box  ia  which  they  were  kept,  upon  which, 
although  tbe  ornaments  on  the  lid  are  effaced,  the  initials  C.  R.  may  stiH 
be  discerned,  proving  the  use  of  these  quaint  objects  as  late  as  tbe  reign  of 
Charles  I.  They  are  similar  in  design,  and  in  the  colouring  of  tbe  ornaments, 
foliage,  flowers,  to  those  noticed  in  a  former  volume  of  the  Joumed  (see 
vol.  iii.,  p.  336).     The  inscriptions  are  wholly  texts  of  Scripture,  each 

■  8l»llon'i"mnMnti<H»af  thsOoodrich  Court  ArmofT."  vol.  ii.,  pi.  125. 
*  Skelton't  Illprtntioni,  toI.  i.,  |^  43. 
VOL.  VII.  S   3 
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trencher  preseating  varioiu  admonitionB  to  exercise  certun  moral  uid 
CbristiaD  duties,  such  as — beneroleuce  to  tbe  needy ;  tnithfulneas ;  chastity  ; 
pstieoce  under  persecution,  &c.  The  following,  agunat  the  prevalent  rice 
of  profane  language,  may  aerre  as  a  specimen.  In  the  centre, — "  Let  not 
thy  month  be  accustomed  with  gwearynge,  for  in  yt  are  many  falles.— 
Eocleeiast.  23."  "  Sweare  not  at  all.  Let  yonr  comunycacyon  be  yee, 
yee,  nay,  nay,  Porwhat  bo  eu'  ys  more  the  that  cometh  of  euell. — Mat.  5." 
And  on  a  wavy  scroll  or  riband,  "  A  man  that  vseth  much  sweaiynge, 
shall  be  fjUed  wyth  wyckednes,  and  the  plague  shall  neuer  go  from  (his) 
house. — Eccl.  23."  Mr.  Caton  exhibited  also  a  cm^ous  little  Tolume,  com- 
prising a  set  of  small  county  maps,  numbered  so  as  to  serve  as  a  pack  of 
cards.  The  title,  on  which  are  the  royal  arms,  and  a  map  of  England  and 
Wales,  bears  the  following  explanation  :— "  The  52  Counties  of  England 
and  Wales,  Geographically  described  in  a  pack  of  Cards,  wfaereunto  is  added 
y'  Length,  Breadth,  and  Circuit  of  each  County,  the  Latitude,  Scitnation, 
and  distance  from  London  of  y'  principal  Cities,  Towns,  and  Rivers,  with 
other  Kemarks  ae  pl^oe  and  ready  for  the  playing  all  onr  English  Games, 
KB  any  of  y'  Common  Cards."  There  is  no  date,  but  it  ib  indicated  by  the 
conrt  cards,  which  bear  medallion  portraits  of  Charles  11.  and  Catharine  of 
Braganta.  These  Geographical  cuds  are  described  in  Mr.  Chatto's  "  Facta 
and  Speculations  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  Flaying  Cards."  (p.  150.) 

By  Mr.  Blaadw. — The  silver  clock-watch  wtuch  bdonged  to  Charies  I., 
by  whom  it  was  presented  to  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas)  Herbert,  on  the 
way  to  Whitehall,  January  30,  1649,  just  before  his  execution.  This 
interesting  relic  is  now  in  the  poesetsion  of  W.  Townley  Uitford,  Esq.,  by 
whose  kind  permission  it  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting.  It  was  constructed 
by  Edward  East,  of  London,  The  workmanship  of  the  case  is  veij  elegant, 
and  is  accorately  shown  in  the  illustrations  accompanying  a  notice  of  this 
watch  in  the  recently  published  "  Sussex  Archteological  Collections," 
vol.  ill.,  p.  103.     (See  Notices  of  Publications,  p.  321.) 

By  Ub>  Hawkins. — A  gold  medal  and  chain,  presented  to  Tice-Admiral 
Fenn,  in  pursuance  of  a  reaolntion  of  the  Parliament  on  August  8th,  1653, 
as  a  mark  of  favour,  and  "  a  token  of  acceptance  "  of  the  eminent  services 
performed  by  him  agtunst  the  Butch.  The  value  of  the  chun  was  fixed  at 
lOOZ. ;  its  weight  is  40i  oe.  Honorary  medals  and  chains  were  presented 
«t  the  some  time  to  General  Blake,  General  Monk,  and  Rear-Admiral 
Lawson  ;  and  medals  of  minor  value  to  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  llie  medal 
was  executed  by  Thomas  Simon,  and  it  is  a  specimen  of  his  skill,  perhaps 
anrivalled.  A  detailed  account  of  these  decorations  is  ^ven  in  the 
"  Numismatic  Chronicle,"  vol.  ziii.,  p.  95.  The  medal  exhibited  had  been 
preserved  by  the  descendants  of  Vice-Admiral  Penn,  in  the  case  in  which  it 
was  ori^nally  presented ;  and  was  brought  before  the  Institute  by  the  kind 
permission  of  Mr.  Granville  Penn. 

By  the  Rbv.  R.  Lame  Fkeer. — An  ivory  pai,  carred  in  the  style  of  the 
fourteenth  century  ;  and  a  curions  specimen  of  Oriental  enamelled  work,  « 
covered  cup,  stated  to  have  been  part  of  the  spoils  of  Tippoo  Saib. 

By  Mr.  Patrick  Chalvebs. — Two  curious  relics  from  the  East  Indies, 
a  horoscope  (Tauweeaz),  of  a  lady  of  high  rank  at  Hyderabad,  at  whose 
decease  it  was  presented  to  Sir  Charles  Hopkinson,  who  commanded  the 
artillery  at  that  place  :  and  an  object  of  elaborato  workmanship,  a  golden 
polyhedron,  with  sixteen  sides,  each  side  bearing  an  Arabic  numeral  in 
relief.     It  wag  not  stated  whether  it  might  have  been  destined  for  some 
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procem  of  DiTination,  or  raed  like  the  die  in  &  game  of  chance.  It  waa 
formerly  in  the  treunrj  of  Tippoo  Saib.  The  Indian  horoscopes  are  always 
f<mned  of  silrer  ;  tbej  are  calculated  immediately  after  birth,  and  forthwith 
pat  on,  being  nerer  remored  from  the  person  until  after  death. 


Annual  mtttint,  1850. 

Held  *t  Oxfobd,  Jdbb  18th  to  25th. 

Thb  ancient  city  of  Oxford  having  been  selected  as  the  scene  of  the 
Annual  Assembly  oF  the  Institute,  with  the  patronage  of  the  Re*,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  it  appeared  desirable  that  the  proceedings  should  commence 
immediately  after  the  festivities  of  the  Commemoration.  The  inaugural 
meeting  took  place  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  on  Tuesday,  June  18. 
Shortly  after  twelve,  the  Mabquis  of  Northampton,  President  Elect, 
entered  the  theatre,  accompanied  by  the  Vice-CbancetlOT  and  other  dis- 
tingnished  members  of  the  Society.  The  Proroet  of  Oriel  then  annonuced 
to  the  assembly  that  he  had  that  morning  received  from  the  President,  the 
Bjght  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  who  had  promised  to  become  bis  gueat  during 
the  meeting,  the  intimation  that  it  bad  proved  impracticable  for  bim  to 
quit  home  on  the  present  occasion  ;  with  the  aasurance  of  his  regret  to  be 
nnable,  through  caosee  of  domestic  anxiety,  to  keep  his  engagement,  and 
formally  resign  the  Presidential  chair  to  his  Noble  successor. 

The  Vice-Chancellob,  Patron  of  the  meeting,  then  rose  and  observed, 
that  the  duty  appeared  to  devolve  upon  himself  to  present  to  them  th^r  new 
President.  In  inviting  the  Noble  Uarquie  to  tcOte  the  Chair,  be  felt  no 
ordinary  gratification,  having  witnessed  the  proceedings  of  the  Society 
under  bis  auspices,  at  the  meeting  in  Winchester,  and  being  assured  that 
many  present  would  share  with  himself  the  grateful  remembranoe  of  the 
ability  and  kind  consideration  with  which  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  had 
conducted  the  interesting  proceedings  on  that  occasion.  He  adverted  to 
the  distinguished  part  which  he  had  so  ably  sustained  as  President  of 
another  and  very  inQueotial  Society.  He  would  take  this  occasion  to  offer 
to  the  Institute  the  assurance  of  most  cordial  welcome  in  the  University, 
and  of  his  high  sense  of  the  importance  of  such  societies  and  such  meetings, 
as  that  he  now  addressed,  in  encouraging  an  increased  esteem  for  the 
memorials  and  monuments  of  the  past,  and  cherishing  the  desire  for  their 
preservation. 

The  Mabqdis  of  Nobihaupton  took  the  Chtur :  he  expressed  his  thanks 
for  the  kindness  and  warm  reception  with  which  he  had  been  repeatedly 
welcomed  ou  such  occasions,  twice  also  previously  in  Oxford.  He  must 
hail  such  welcome  with  cispecial  gratification,  as  shown  by  the  monbera 
of  that  ancient  University  towards  the  son  of  another  Alma  Mater ; 
and  as  a  striking  assurance  of  that  kindred  fHendliness  and  unanimity 
of  purpose  between  the  two  Universities,  so  essential  to  the  welfare  oif 
both.  It  would  be  an  idle  intrusion  to  advance  any  argument  in  favoor 
of  the  claims  of  antiquarian  studies,  in  a  University  which  bad  been  for 
centuries  devoted  to  kindred  pursuits.  He  rejoiced  to  feet  assured  that 
the  Institute  had  become  so  established  in  the  good  opinion  of  the 
antiquaries  of  their  country,  that  it  were  needless  to  speak  in  com- 
mendation of  their  purpose,  or  of  the  results  which  bad  attended  their 
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proceedings.  He  must  heartilj  regret  the  anaToidable  absence  of  his 
predecessor  in  office,  his  address  on  a  similar  occasion,  at  their  Uat  annual 
meeting,  would  long  be  remembered.  He  had  then  set  before  them  all 
the  bright  examples  and  eminent  persons  that  Wiltshire  had  produced. 
Were  he,  bis  succeasor,  to  follow  that  precedent,  it  would  be  no  easy  duty 
to  testify  respect  and  ahotr  due  honour  to  the  memory  of  those  whose 
learning  and  piety  had  been  cherished  amidst  the  scenes  of  that  ancient 
city  in  which  the  Society  had  now  assembled. 

The  Vice-Chakcbllor  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President 
of  the  previous  year,  whose  cordiftL  welcome  had  given  to  their  meeting  at 
Solisborya  charm  which  the  Institute  most  long  recall  with  grated  remem- 
brance. The  motion,  seconded  by  Andsew  Lawboh,  Esq.,  was  carried 
by  acclamation. 

The  Prbsiseht  then  called  upon  Mb.  Charles  Newton  to  deliver  hia 
address  on  the  Study  of  Archaeology.  At  the  termination  of  a  disoonrse 
which  was  received  with  deep  interest  and  gratification,  and  of  the  merita 
of  which  it  were  Impossible  to  give  any  adequate  notion  within  the  limila  of 
this  report,  the  Rev.  VAcaHAN  Thoicab  expressed  the  satisfaction  which 
he  felt  in  teetifyiog  the  pleasure  he  had  derived  from  the  able  disqui- 
sition delivered  by  Mr.  Newton  ; — from  the  powerful  arguments  and  liuad 
arrangement  with  which  he  had  treated  bo  important  and  eitenuve  » 
subject.  To  some  it  might  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  so  wide  a  range 
was  comprised  within  the  scope  of  archaeology :  wide  however  as  It  is, 
without  attempting  to  contract  the  limite  of  diat  ample  range,  he  would 
suggest  that  they  should  not  confine  themselves  to  the  Mnsideration  of  its 
comprehensiTeneas.  In  his  view  the  great  end  and  express  purpose  of 
archaeology  consisted  in  minute  investigation  and  inquiry  ;  to  verify  facts 
moral  or  material ;  to  elicit  evidence  serving  to  enlighten  the  obscurity 
of  past  history,  end  guide  them  in  present  emergency.  Archaeology 
seemed  to  take  its  place  with  minute  philosophical  inquiries  ;  and  as  ^e 
agriculturist  recognised  his  obligation  to  chemistry,  the  physician  to  minute 
anatomy,  the  miner  to  the  detailed  inquiries  of  the  gecdogiat,  thus  also  the 
historian  must  admit  his  obligation  to  that  careful  discrimination  of  facta, 
which  properly  fell  within  tha  province  of  archaeology.  It  was  the 
exposition  of  the  importance  of  such  facts,  and  the  elucidation  of  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  several  sources  of  archaeologieal  evidence,  which 
gave  to  Mr.  Newton's  address  so  essential  an  interest ;  and  he  begged  to 
move  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  assembly  on  this  occauon. 

Hr.  Hallau  rose  to  second  this  vote  to  Mr,  Newton.  The  historian,  he 
observed,  must  heartily  admit  the  importance  and  value  i^  archaeological 
investigation,  witiiout  which  his  productions  were  little  superior  to  those  of 
the  writer  of  romance.  He  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  admiration 
of  the  profound  and  luminoua  views  which  pervaded  the  discourse  they  had 
heard.  It  was  a  masterly  sketch ;  and,  as  in  an  outline  by  the  band  of 
a  great  master,  they  might  distinctly  see  that  the  power  was  not  deficient 
to  fill  up  and  carry  out  the  design.  He  felt  great  plessnre  in  expressing 
the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Hr.  Newton,  having  known  him  for  several 
years  in  oonnexion  with  that  vast  national  depository,  which  is  not  less 
remarkable  for  the  treasures  it  oontaine  than  for  the  intelligence,  zeal,  and 
courtesy  of  ita  officers.  No  slight  commendation  was  due  to  Mr.  Newton, 
who  hod  so  well  employed  the  advantages  which  his  position  at  the  Britiah 
Museum  had  afforded  him.     He  would  only  add  the  expression  of  his 
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■iucero  hope  that  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  bo  auspiciouBly  com- 
menced, might  be  of  ft  character  not  leaa  gratifying  than  on  previoDs 
occasionB  ;  and  prore  aueh  aa  might  do  honour  both  to  the  Institute,  and  to 
the  great  Uoiversitj  which  had  hailed  them  with  so  cordial  and  generons  a 
welcome. 

The  Prebidekt,  having  put  the  motion,  assured  Mr.  Newton  that  he 
felt  it  a  most  agreeable  dutj  to  convey  to  him  the  unanimous  thanks 
of  the  audience  for  hia  admirable  address  ;  and  expreased  the  hope  that 
he  might  long  continue  to  render  valuable  service  to  archaeology,  both  is 
his  co-operation  with  the  Inatitnte,  and  hia  lealous  exertions  at  the  British 


The  meeting  then  adjourned ;  and  ample  occupation  for  the  remainder 
of  the  daj  was  afforded  by  the  numerous  objects  accessible  to  visitors,  with 
the  attractioDs  of  the  Museum,  now  opened  at  the  Taylor  Building,  by  the 
kind  permiasion  of  the  Curators.  Also  the  collection  of  drawinga,  plans, 
fac-similes  of  brasaea,  itc,  with  the  striking  series  of  designs  representing, 
on  the  same  scale  aa  the  originals,  the  remarkable  testelated  pavements 
discovered  at  Cirenceater,  since  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Institute. 
These  valuable  drawings,  the  fi-uits  of  the  assiduity  and  skill  of  Mr.  Cox, 
of  that  town,  were  most  kindly  contributed  by  Professor  Buckman  and 
Mr.  Newmarch,  and  formed  a  very  attractive  feature  of  the  series  displayed 
in  the  Divinity  School. 

The  evening  meeting  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  by  the  obliging  permis- 
sion of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  and  it  was  numerously  attended.  The 
Priacipal  of  Bnaenoae,  Dr.  Haainotoh,  read  a  memoir  on  the  history  and 
architecture  of  St.  Mary 'a  Church  ;  fully  illustrated  by  documents  relating 
to  the  rebuilding  of  the  structure  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.,  and  complet^ 
in  1492.  The  pinnacles  of  the  spire,  which  had  suffered  considerable 
change,  after  a  storm  which  greatly  injured  the  towar  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  are  about  to  be  renewed  ;  and  the  long  discussion  relating 
to  this  important  feature  of  the  University  Church  bad  recently  rendered  it 
a  subject  of  unusual  interest.  Dr.  Harington  gave  also  aome  interesting 
particulars  relative  to  the  old  house  of  Convocation,  attached  to  the  north 
side  of  the  church  ;  in  the  chamber  over  this  building  the  firat  public  library 
had  been  deposited.  After  some  observation  by  Mr,  Freeman,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Dr.  Harington  was  paaaed  unanimously,  and  the  company  withdrew 
to  a  c&nvertaziotie  in  the  Council  Chamber, 


WEDfTESDAY,  JUNE  19. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  Meetings  of  Sections  commenced  simultaneously. 
The  Historical  Section  aaaembled  in  the  Convocation  Hooae,  Mr.  Hallau 
prewding.     The  following  communications  were  read : — 

Memoir  on  the  site  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Aahdown,  the  ^scesdune 
of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  between  Ethelred,  supported  by  Alfred  his  brother, 
and  the  Danes,  who  were  signally  defeated,  a.d.  871.  Communicated  by 
W.  Nklbok  Clabke,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  and  read  by  the  Kav.  H.  0.  Coie. 

Remarks  on  the  Rent- Roll  of  Humphrey,  Buke  of  Buckingham,  26  and 
27  Hen.  VI.,  with  notices  of  that  peer  and  other  members  of  the  bouse  of 
St^brd.     By  Jiues  Hetwood  Makkland,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

The  Rev.  Chaklbs  Hartshorhe  read  a  Memoir  on  the  Castie  aud  the 
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"  ProTiuons  "  of  Oxford,  exacted  hj  the  Baraos  from  Heniy  III.  in  1258. 
His  obserTatioQS  were  illustrated  bj  a  large  ground-plan  of  the  oaatle, 
and  he  entered  fuUj  into  the  pecnliaritiea  and  date  of  its  ereotioD.  No 
coatle  IB  mentioned  at  Oxford  in  Domeaday  Book  ;  the  mound  is,  how- 
ever,  probablj  of  Saxon  times.  The  Empress  Uaud  was  besieged  here  in 
1143  by  Stephen;  and  the  portion  traditiouallj  called  Hand's  Chapal  is 
supposed  hj  Mr.  Hartshorne  to  have  been  a  crypt  under  the  ball.  It  is  of 
early  Norman  character,  and  highly  curious.  He  brought  forward  numerous 
extracts  ^m  public  records  :  hie  remarka  were  cuioompanied  also  by  uotices 
of  the  chief  Parliaments  and  Councils  held  at  Oxford. 

WiLUAJt  SiDNET  OiBBOK,  Esq.,  read  a  Memoir  on  Richard  de  Bniy, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  times  of  Edward  III.  He  was  ■ 
zeslouB  collector  of  books,  and  bequeathed  his  library  to  Durfaam  Colk^i 
in  Oxford. 

Edwin  Quest,  Esq.,  gare  a  discourse  on  the  Earthworks  which  formed 
the  boundaries  of  the  Belgio  settlements  in  Britain,  and  on  those  made  after 
the  treaty  of  Mans  Badonicus.  flia  interesting  obeervati(»u  were  in  con- 
tinuation of  his  Tiews  brought  before  the  Institute  at  the  Salisbury  Meeting. 
Mr.  Guest  considers  the  territory  of  the  first  Belgic  settlers  in  the  Vale  of 
the  Stour,  to  have  been  bounded  by  Combe  Bank  and  Bokerly  Dyke, 
Vindogladia  being  their  capital.  When  they  pushed  their  conquests  towards 
Salisbury,  the  Old  Ditch  became  their  boundary,  and  Old  Sarum  thear 
capitaL  Their  latest  boundary  was  Wansdike.  Mr.  Quest  propounded  an 
important  conjecture  on  the  age  of  Stonehenge,  which  he  supposes  may 
hare  been  constructed  by  the  Belgce,  under  DiYitiacus,  about  the  year 
100  A.o.  The  Grimsdyke,  South  of  Salisbury,  and  the  ditch  North  of  Old 
Sarum,  he  belioTes  are  not  Belgic  works,  but  boundaries  traced  by  the 
Welch  after  the  treaty  of  the  Mons  Badonicus. 

The  Architectural  Section  met,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Architec- 
tural Society,  in  their  great  room  in  Holywell,  Db.  Habinoton,  President 
of  the  Section,  in  the  chair. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Uk.  E.  A.  Frbeman  on  "The  Arohiteotore  of 
Dorchester  Abbey  Church."  The  documentary  histoiy  and  architectural 
detail  of  the  building  having  been  exhausted  in  the  Tolume  published 
by  Mr.  Addington,  the  subject  naturally  divided  itself  into  three  parts ; 
1st.  General  criticism  on  the  building  as  a  whole ;  2nd.  Architectural 
history  of  the  fabric;  3rd.  A  notice  of  the  recent  restoration.  Leaving 
the  second  to  form  the  subject  oF  a  viva  voce  lecture  on  the  spot  on  the 
ensuing  day,  Mr.  freeman  proceeded  to  comment  on  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  building ;  being  that  of  a  small  church  devebped  to  courentual 
proportions,  without  at  all  acquiring  the  character  of  a  minster.  la  this 
respect  it  may  be  compared  with  Llandaff  Cathedral,  and  eUll  more  closely 
with  Monkton  Priory,  near  Pembroke.  Both  at  Llandaff  and  Dorchester, 
the  peculiar  arrangements  seem  to  be  owing  to  a  much  smaller  building 
baring  received  successive  enlargements  till  it  attained  its  present  size, 
without  any  complete  rebuilding  from  the  ground.  He  also  pointed  out  how 
remarkably  these  arrangements,  which  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  church 
as  a  whole,  have  given  scope  for  the  introduction  of  numerous  individual 
features  of  great  magnificence.  He  then  gave  some  account  of  the  restora- 
tions effected  between  1845  and  1848,  during  which  time  a  careful  repair 
of  the  presbytery  was  effected,  r^retting  that  so  small  a  portion  could  be 
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effected,  from  want  of  funds,  uid  that  the  work  had  now  been  standing  still 
for  two  jeara. 

The  Ret.  Jameb  CLCTTEBBncx  read  a  memoir  on  the  construction  of 
timber  houses  and  cottages  existing  near  Long  Wittenbam,  in  Berkshire. 

AXBiufSEa  NESBirr,  Esq.,  communioated  a  detailed  account  of  the 
Manor-House  and  "  Fish-Hoose,"  at  Mere,  Someraetahire,  a  curious  ex- 
ample of  domestic  architecture.  It  was  erected  by  the  Abbot  of  Qlaston- 
burj  in  the  fourteenth  centurj.  The  paper  was  illustrated  bj  several 
exceUent  drawings,  representing  the  details  of  the  two  houses  and  the 
Church  of  Uere. 

The  Section  of  Barlf  and  Uedieval  Antiquities  met  in  the  Writing- 
school, — W.  W.  Wthne,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological 
Association,  presiding. 

Edwabd  Hawkins,  Esq.,  read  a  Teiy  interesting  account  of  a  remarkable 
collection  of  gold  omamenta,  recentiy  purchased  from  the  cabinet  of  Ur. 
Bnimell  bj  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  They  were  found  some 
jears  since  in  the  countj  of  Durham,  with  a  large  hoard  of  Roman  cmns  ; 
and  thor  special  interest  consists  in  their  connexion  with  the  worship  of 
the  Dea  Matra,  Ur,  Hawkins  laid  before  the  Meeting  faithful  repre- 
sentations of  these  singular  relics,  drawn  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Faiiiiolt. 
Thej  will  be  engraved  for  publication  in  the  Journal. 

G.  Dd  Noier,  Esq.,  of  Dublin,  communicated  a  paper  on  the  olasuficatioo 
of  bronze  arrow-heads  (printed  in  this  volume,  p.  281),  being  a  sequel  to  bis 
memoir  on  the  classification  of  bronze  celts,  read  at  the  Norwich  Meeting.' 

A  curious  unpublished  account  was  then  read,  written  by  the  late  Dr. 
Nott,  and  communicated  to  the  President  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  being 
a  relation  of  the  opening  of  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Fox,  founder  of  that  Col- 
lege. His  remains  were  accidentally  brougl^  to  light,  in  Winchester 
Cathedral,  Jan.  28, 1820. 

The  Ret.  H.  0.  Coze  gave  an  interesting  notice  of  a  Book  of  Prayers, 
once  the  propertr  of  Jane  Wriothesley,  Countess  of  Southampton,  now 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian.  It  contains  the  autographs  of  sereral  distin. 
guished  personages,  her  friends,  including  Margaret  Dowglas,  grand- 
daughter of  Henry  VII.,  Mary,  Queen  of  England  (when  Princess),  KaUieriue 
Parr,  and  others. 

In  the  afternoon,  amongst  various  attractions,  by  the  liberal  permission 
of  the  several  Colleges,  the  Tarious  objects  of  interest,  especially  the  plate 
and  relics  connected  with  their  founders,  were  displayed  in  the  Collie 
Halls  for  the  gratification  of  visitors.  The  salt-cellar  of  Archbishop  Chichele ; 
the  founder's  jewels  and  antique  plate  at  All  Sods ;  the  salt-cellars, 
spoons,  and  cups  of  Bishop  Fox,  at  Corpus,  with  the  exquisite  gold  chalice, 
paten,  and  clutrgers ;  and  especially  the  superb  crosier  of  that  prelate, 
preserved  in  the  chapel,  excited  great  admiration.  At  Queen's  College,  a 
fine  drinking-vessel,  mounted  with  gold,  with  various  rich  specimens  of 
plate,  and  a  silver  honi,  for  calling  Uie  members  of  the  College  together, 
were  displayed  ;  and  numerous  visitors  were  attracted  to  the  Library,  and 
collections  presented  by  the  late  Mr.  Mason.  At  Baliol  College,  the 
Treasury  was  opened  to  a  small  party,  who  enjoyed  an  unusual  gratification 
in  examining  the  charters  and  remarkable  series  of  impressions  of  ancient 
seals. 

At  six  o'clock  the  public  dinner  took  place  at  the  Town  Hall,  the  Noble 

1  Anhwol.  Jounul,  ToL  iv.,  pp.  1 ,  327. 
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Peesideht  in  tbe  chur.  Aboat  three  btmdred  ud  fiftj  Udies  uid  gentlfr- 
men  were  preaeot.  A  few  toaeta  were  propoaed,  Bccordin^  to  ubqaI  caatom, 
and  responded  to  b;  tbe  Vice- Chancellor,  tbe  President,  t^e  Worsbipfnl  the 
Mayor,  Six  Charles  Anderson,  Bart.,  the  Princip&l  of  Bnsenose,  the  Warden 
of  New  College,  tbe  Rector  of  Exeter,  Mr.  HalUm,  and  the  Rot.  Edward 
Hill.  The  healths  of  two  distiaguLshed  visitors  there  present,  ProfeMor 
Waagen  and  M.  Passavant,  were  also  received  with  niDcb  enthiuiasni. 

The  oompanj  proceeded  at  an  earlj  hour  to  Exeter  CoUege,  to  enjoj  tbe 
brilliant  hospitalities  to  which  thej  had  been  most  kindly  invited  bj  the 
Rev.  William  Sewell,  in  bis  capaeitj  of  President  of  the  Ozfonl  Arcbi- 
tectoral  Society.  Nearly  seven  htmdred  persons  shared  in  the  entertain- 
ment there  prepared  with  singnlar  tast«.  Tbe  gardens  were  illaminated, 
the  hall  adorned  with  unique  effect  for  their  reception,  harmonionB  sounds 
filled  the  crowded  quadrangle,  and  nothing  was  overlooked  to  enhance  the 
gratification  of  the  numerous  visitors,  or  evince  the  cordiality  of  the  welcome 
with  which  tbe  Institute  was  hononred  on  this  occasion. 


THrrBBDAT,  Jcira  20. 

At  nine  o'clock  a  numerona  party  aet  forth  on  an  excursion  to  Ewelme 
and  Dorcbestor,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  E.  Hill,  whose  well-con- 
certed arrangements  had  insured  their  gratification  and  oonvenience.  They 
reached  Ewelme,  the  more  remote  object  of  the  day,  abont  eleven,  and 
were  received  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jacobson,  R^ub  Professor  of 
Divinity,  who  with  great  kindness  attended  tbeat  to  tbe  church,  the 
hospital,  known  hy  ita  original  name  of  "Ood's  House,"  ita  curious 
cloiators,  and  the  endowed  |chool.  Mr.  J.  E.  Parker  directed  their  attention 
to  the  peculiar  featurea  of  these  buildings,  erected,  about  1440,  by  the 
Ducheas  of  Suffolk,  widow  of  Reginald  de  la  Pole,  and  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Chaucer.  He  pointed  out  the  curious  details  of  moulded  brick- 
work, the  richly  carved  timber-work,  the  interesting  tombs  of  the  foundreaa 
and  Sir  Thomas  Chancer.  The  Maaterabip  of  tbe  Hospital  is  now  attached 
to  the  RegiuB  Professorship  of  Medicine,  and  the  Rectory  to  that  of 
Divinity,  Dr.  Jacobaon  invited  his  visitors,  with  a  very  hospitable  welcome, 
to  repair  to  the  Rectory  garden,  where  a  ooUation  had  been  prepared  for 
them  under  tbe  shade  of  a  spreading  acacia.  On  their  return  towards 
Dorcbeator,  a  few  archaeologista  repaired  to  the  "  Djke  Hilb,"  where  an 
excavation  had  been  made  (by  the  obliging  permiasion  of  Mr.  Iiatham,  tho 
proprietor),  and  some  Roman  pottery,  with  other  ancient  relics,  disinterred. 

At  Doroheater,  tbe  Members  were  kindly  received  by  the  Vicar.  Mr. 
Freeman  delivered  hia  discourae  on  the  church,  and  guided  tbe  visitors  to  tbe 
various  points  of  interest.  He  showed  that  the  original  structure  was  of  the 
TranaitionalNonnan  period  (about  1180),  and  was  nearly  of  the  aame  extent 
aa  the  eiiBting  fabric  ;  but  it  was  almost  wholly  rebuilt  about  a  century  later, 
andaneastombay,  or  presbytery,  added  about  1360.  A  diacuaaion  ensued,  in 
which  Sir  Charles  Anderson,  Mr.  Petit,  Mr.  Penrose,  Mr.  Parker,  and  other 
members,  evinced  the  lively  interest  excited  by  their  visit  to  thia  fine  archi- 
tectural monument.  Tbe  Rer.  John  Barrow,  of  Queen's  College,  offered 
some  interesting  remarks  on  the  sepulchral  effigies,  brasses,  painted  glass, 
the  "  Jease  window,"  and  other  carious  details.  The  restoration  of  the 
fabric  had  been  partially  carried  out;  and  a  few  contributions  were  offered 
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by  the  TiBitorB  in  ud  of  thia  work,  forwhich  fnnda  are  iiuufficioDtlf  snppUod. 
Some  of  the  party  risited  the  Boman  Catholic  Chapel  of  St.  BiriaoB,  recentljr 
erected,  and  examined  the  ancient  painted  gl^B,  stated  to  have  been 
remoTod  from  Dorchester  Abbey.  They  inspected  also  a  curious  chasuble, 
with  a  rich  orfray  (attributed  to  the  early  pMt  of  the  fourteenth  century'), 
the  property  of  Mr.  Davy,  a  farmer,  by  whose  family  it  had  been  preserved 
since  the  Reformation.  The  members  then  proceeded  to  viut  the  Carfas 
Conduit,  removed  in  1787  by  the  Earl  of  Hwcourt,  and  preserved  in  the 
park  at  Nuneham.  They  examined  the  aUegorical  figures  with  which  it  is 
ornamented,  and  of  which  a  contemporary  description  had  lately  been  dis- 
covered. Some  of  the  party  stopped  at  Sandford,  to  examine  the  archi- 
tectural features  of  the  church,  and  a  remarkable  relic  of  ancient  sculpturo, 
representing  the  Assumptioo  of  the  Virgin. 

In  the  evening  the  Society  re-assembled  at  the  Town  Hall,  when  a  coin- 
monioation  was  made  from  Daniel  Wilson,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  in  reference  to  the  law  of  "  Treasure  Trove,  ' 
and  the  prejudicial  hindrance  to  archaeological  science  by  the  operation  of 
that  feoitol  right.  He  stat«d  that  strenuous  endeavours  had  been  mode  in 
Scotland  to  call  attention  to  the  injurious  results  of  the  existing  law,  and 
he  forwarded  a  circular  issued  by  the  officers  of  the  Crown,  showing  that 
they  are  desirous  of  affording  every  facility  in  their  power  to  promote 
archaeological  reaeorch,  and  to  carry  out  the  existing  taw  in  the  most  liberal 
spirit.  Amongst  Scottish  antiquaries  a  general  desire  subsists  to  see  the 
Danish  law  adopted  as  a  model.  In  that  country,  the  finder  receives  from 
the  Crown  the  full  value,  or  even  in  some  cases  more  than  the  value,  of 
precious  objects  discovered.  Bnt  the  State  exacts  that  all  such  remains  (of 
the  precious  metals)  shall  be  given  up  to  be  preserved  in  the  Public 
Museums,  under  certain  penalties  in  case  of  concealment.  The  owner  of 
the  soil  receives  the  value  only  in  cases  whan  the  discovery  has  been  made 
under  his  directions.  The  finder  receives  payment  without  any  delay,  a 
regulation  which  baa  proved  most  efficacious,  and  scarcely  any  relics  of  gold 
or  silver  have  for  many  years,  as  it  is  stated,  been  lost  to  the  National 
Museum.  Mr.  Wilson  advocated  warmly  the  beneficial  results  which  a 
similar  system  would  insure  in  our  own  country,  although,  at  first  view,  it 
might  appear  arbitrary  and  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  lord  of  the  soil ; 
and  he  pointed  out  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  the  deficiency  of  a  liberal 
spirit  in  the  promoters  of  public  collections,  whilst  in  private  hands  many 
precious  relics,  links  in  the  archaeological  series,  are  lost  to  science,  and  are 
rarely  to  be  traced  after  the  lifetime  of  the  finders  or  first  possessor. 

A  warm  discussion  ensued  in  reference  to  this  important  question,  and 
great  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed  :  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  considera- 
tion of  the  arguments  forcibly  advanced  by  Mr.  Wilson  should  be  recom> 
mended  to  the  committee  of  the  Institute.  The  proceedings  closed  with  a 
discourse,  delivered  by  Mk.  C.  Wihbtoh  on  the  art  of  glass  painting,  and 
on  the  valuable  specimens  of  ancient  glass  existing  at  Oxford. 


Fbidat,  June  21. 

The  dififerent  SectJons  resumed  theit  meetings  at  an  early  hour. 
In  the   Historical   Section  a  memoir  was  read  by  Mit.  John  Gouon 
Nichols,  F.S.A.,  on  the  descent  of  the  Earldom  of  Oxford. 
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SiB  Thohas  Phillipfs,  Bart.,  commnaicated  notices  of  Walter  Map, 
Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  with  some  inteieBting  obsenations  in  relation  to 
two  other  Oxfordshire  writerB,  QeoSrej  of  Monmouth,  and  Alexander  de 
Swerford. 

The  Ret.  Vauobah  Thohas,  B.D.,  contrihuted  memorials  of  Sir  Kobert 
Dudley,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

A  memoir  on  the  History  of  Gieter  Caatte,  b;  the  Ret.  Georoe  Outer, 
D.D.,  was  then  read.     [Printed  in  this  Tolume  of  the  Jourtuil,  p.  128.] 

In  the  Architectnral  Section,  John  Brittok,  F.S.A,,  communicated 
biographical  notices  of  John  Carter,  and  diaplajed  a  ver;  interesting  Beriee 
of  his  valuable  architectural  drawings,  comprising  the  collection  illuBtrative 
of  Wells  Cathedral,  executed  hj  him  for  the  Society  of  Antiqaories  of 
London,  and  entrusted  to  him  by  the  kind  permission  of  their  Council  for 
exhibition  on  this  occasion. 

The  Ret.  John  Looib  Petit  read  a  memoir  on  Sherborne  Church. 
Dorset,  illustrated  by  a  striking  display  of  drawings.  This  fine  example  of 
the  Perpendicular  style  ia  now  under  repair. 

The  following  communication,  prepared  for  this  section,  waa  unaTradably 
deferred,  the  author  being  suddenly  called  from  Oxford  by  urgent  buuness. 
— BemarkB  on  the  Monumental  Remains  in  the  Cadiedral  Oburch  of 
Oxford  ;  by  Matthew  H.  Bloxah,  Esq. 

In  the  Section  of  Antiquities,  a  notice  was  given  by  H.  W.  Aglakd, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  of  a  rudely  traced  outline  upon  stone,  brought  from  Utica, 
representing  a  ship,  and  illustrating  in  an  interesting  manner  certain 
expressions  occurring  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  and  shipwreck. 

Etelin  Philip  Shirlet,  EBq.,  communicated  some  curious  extracts 
illustratjre  of  ancient  mannerv  and  household  eipenseB  in  the  uxteentb 
century,  selected  from  the  accounts  of  the  executors  of  Thomas  Fermor,  Esq., 
of  Somerton.  Oxfordshire. 

Mancel  J.  Johnson,  Esq.,  RodcUffe's  Observer,  read  a  dissertation  on 
illuminated  M8S.,  illustrated  by  examples  from  his  own  collection,  and 
other  precious  volumes  preserved  in  the  UniTorsity. 

The  Rbv.  Jobh  Barrow  communicated  a  notice  of  a  singular  discorery 
of  some  earthen  vessels,  immured  in  the  wall  of  a  church  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  supposed  to  have  served  in  tho  preparation  of  the  obljs,  or  wafer  for 
the  mass. 

Henri  MAOLAncHLAif,  Esq.,  communicated  a  memoir  on  the  remains  of 
tlie  great  Roman  city  of  Silchester,  with  a  detailed  report  of  his  survey  of 
the  site  and  adjacent  works,  roads,  and  lines  of  entrenchment.  He  bad 
undertaken  this  important  work  for  the  gratification  of  the  members  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  prepared  a  plan  specially  for  Ibis  meeting,  being  the 
first  accurate  representation  of  these  remarkable  remains.  It  was  laid 
before  the  meeting ;  and  a  special  vote  of  thankB  was  poBBed  to  Mr.  Mac- 
lauchlan  for  these  valuable  services.' 

Professor  Booeuak,  of  Cirencester  College,  gave  a  dissertatioo  on  the 
Bubstances  employed  in  forming  the  tetsellce  of  the  mosaic  pavements  dis- 
covered at  Cirencester,  and  on  their  chromatic  arrangement. 

Two  other  short  papers  were  received,  one  by  a  learned  foreign  archaeol- 
ogist, Mr,  Munch,  on  the  correct  reading  of  certain  Runic  inscriptions  in 
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the  Isle  of  M&n  ;  the  other  by  the  tate  Dr.  Bhomet,  oq  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  chariot,  of  broiue,  preeerred  ia  the  Hueeutn  at  Tuuloiue. 

At  twelre  o'clock  &  large  ftssomblage  congregated  in  the  theatre,  and 
Pkofessob  WiLLia  gave  an  admirable  lecture  on  the  biatory  of  Oxford 
Cathedml,  originally  the  Church  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Frideswide.  He  com- 
menced by  referring  to  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  relating  to  the  miraclea  of 
St.  Fridesiride,  which  records  the  translation  of  her  relics  to  the  new 
work  at  the  time  when  the  Parliament  was  assembled  in  Oxford,  in  1180  ; 
and  relates  the  miraculous  vision,  eight  years  previously,  when  the  light 
issuing  ^m  the  relics  of  the  saint  was  seen  shinine  above  the  tower  of  the 
cathedral,  proving  that  the  tower  was  completed  b  1172.  He  proceeded  to 
show  that  the  whole  &bric  is  of  this  period,  although  of  a  somewhat  unusual 
design,  and  that  the  popular  notion  of  its  being  partly  a  Saion  building, 
enlarged  and  raised  by  the  Normans,  is  without  foundation.  He  illustrated 
this  by  various  proofs  ;  the  most  conclusive  of  which  was  by  opening  an 
aperture  in  the  roof  of  the  aisle,  and  showing  that  behind  the  two  light 
openings,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Saxon  clerestory,  there  is  a  single 
arch  inclosing  the  two,  according  to  the  usual  arrangement  of  a  Norman 
triforium.  These  openings,  moreorer,  had  never  been  glazed,  nor  grooved 
to  receive  glass,  The  chapel  on  the  north  ude  of  the  choir,  usually  called 
the  Lady  Chapel,  is  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was 
probably  that  into  which  the  relics  of  St.  Frideswide  were  again  translated, 
in  1289.  The  rich  piece  of  stone,  and  wood  paneling,  of  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  usually  called  the  Shrine  of  St.  Frideswide,  he  believed 
not  to  have  been  a  shrine,  but  the  watching  chamber  by  the  aide  of  the 
shrine.  The  beautiful  chapel  adjoining  to  this,  commonly  called  the  Latin 
Chapel,  he  considered  to  belong  to  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  too  early  to  have  been  the  work  of  Lady  Montacute,  who  died  in  13£>5, 
aud  whose  tomb  is  placed  between  this  and  the  chapel  before  mentioned. 
She  founded  a  rich  chantry  in  this  church.  The  Chapter  House  he  con- 
bidered  a  very  beantiful  work  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and 
eipressed  his  great  regret  at  its  present  state,  it  being  divided  into  two 
chambers  by  a  solid  wall.  He  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  alterations 
made  by  WMsey,  who  intended  to  convert  this  church  into  the  chapel  of  his 
new  college,  and  to  have  built  a  large  church  also,  which  he  actually  com- 
menced. The  vaulting  of  the  choir  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  work 
of  that  period,  and  very  ingeniously  incorporated  into  the  Norman  work. 
Wolsey  also  shortened  the  Nave,  by  about  one  half  its  length, — the  original 
West  end  extended  as  far  as  the  outer  wall  of  the  Canons'  houses  in  the 
great  quadrangle. 

The  Professor's  clequent  discourse  was  most  enthu^asticallj  received. 
At  its  conclusion,  the  Principal  of  Brascnose  (Dr.  Harington)  expressed 
the  thanks  of  the  meeting  for  this  instructive  dissertation,  and  their  warm 
appreciation  of  Professor  Willis'  valuable  services  to  the  cause  of  archaeology, 
adverting  also  to  his  exertions  in  preparing  the  new  edition  of  the  "  Glossary 
of  Architecture."  This  was  warmly  seconded  by  the  Noble  President  aud 
by  the  Kev.  W.  Sewell,  President  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society. 
At  two  o'clock  the  audience  attended  the  learned  Professor  in  the  cathedral, 
when  be  pointed  out  on  the  spot  the  peculiarities  he  had  before  described. 
He  was  accompanied  by  about  three  hundred  pereons  in  this  interesting 
demonstration. 

At  the  Evening  Meeting  at  the  Town  Hall  a  very  interesting  discourse 
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wae  delivered  hy  Oidboh  H.  Uahtbll,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  on  the  Remains  of 
Han  and  Works  of  Art  buried  in  Rocks  and  Strata,  «s  illustrative  of  tlie 
connection  between  Archaeology  and  Geology.  It  was  illustrated  bj  Tarious 
drawings  and  specimens  of  a  striking  character. 

John  THdnHAti,  Esq.,  M.D.,  then  read  a  memoir  on  the  results  of  recent 
investigations  of  tumuli  in  Yorkshire,  known  as  "The  Danes'  Grares," 
eicaroted  b;  the  Yorkahire  Antiquarian  Club. 

Satdrdat,  Jcnz  22. 

At  ten  o'clock  a  numerous  party  took  their  departure,  by  special  train, 
on  an  excursion  to  the  ancient  Roman  city  of  Silchester,  which  the  Society 
had  been  unable  to  visit  during  the  former  meeting  at  Winchester.  They 
alighted  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Uortimer  station,  and  under  the  able 
guidance  of  the  Rev.  'E.  Hill,  repaired  to  the  site,  easily  attainable  from 
that  place.  The  visitors,  upwards  of  one  hundred  in  number,  were  very 
courteously  received  by  Mr.  Barton,  the  occupier  of  the  farm,  with  whose 
obliging  permission  the  expedition  had  been  arranged.  After  a  hospitable 
welcome  at  the  Manor  House,  and  the  inspection  of  numuvus  antiqui- 
ties, coins,  Sic,  collected  by  Mr.  Barton,  the  party  dispersed  to  examine 
the  most  striking  features — the  amphi^eatre,  gates,  lines  of  streets,  to 
which  their  attention  was  directed  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gunneb.  They  also 
examined  the  vast  earth-works  existing  in  the  neighbourhood.  Many 
visitors  resorted  to  the  church,  in  which  is  preserved  a  curious  tomb  and 
effigy  of  a  lady,  probably  the  foundress  of  a  chantry  ;  they  noticed  also  the 
fine  chancel  screen,  and  some  very  early  monumental  slabs,  placed  on  the 
remains  of  the  Roman  wall,  now  inclo«og  the  churchyard.' 

The  travellers  reached  Oxford  shortly  after  four  ;  and  in  the  evening  a 
brilliant  toirte  was  given  at  the  Botanic  Gardens  by  the  Professor  of 
Botauy,  Dr.  Dadbbnt. 

MOKDAT,  JutTE  24. 

The  proceedings  of  this  day  were  of  a  mixed  character  ;  a  considerable 
party  proceeded  to  Uffiogton,  whilst  the  sectional  business  was  resumed, 
and  the  following  papers  were  read  ; — 

In  the  Historical  Section,  the  Rev.  Vaughah  Thomas,  6.D.,  communi- 
cated an  account  of  the  line  of  nightly  march  taken  by  Charles  I.,  June  3, 
1644,  in  his  escape  from  Oxford,  between  the  Parliamentary  forces  posted 
at  Ensham  and  Woodstock. 

In  the  Architectural  Section,  three  memoirs  were  read  : — 

Extracts  from  the  Building  Accounts  of  Wadliam  College,  commencing 
in  1610  ;  by  the  Rev.  John  Griffiths,  U.A. 

Architectural  Notices  of  Abingdon  Abbey,  its  history  and  its  existing 
remains  ;  by  Miss  Spenlove,  illustrated  by  Mr.  A.  Palmer. 

Historical  Memoir  on  the  Jacobean- Gotnic  Style  prevalent  in  Oxford  ; 
by  Mb.  Oelasdo  Jbwitt. 

Many  persons  devoted  this  day  to  expeditions  to  Blenheim,  Nuneham, 
and  other  objects.  The  chief  excursion  was  that  arranged  by  special  train 
from  Didcot  to  Uffingbam,  where  the  party  were  welcomed  by  Martin 
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Atkins,  Geq.,  of  Eingstou  Liate.  who  accomptnied  them  to  the  church, 
A  fine  structure  of  the  thirteenth  centurj,  the  chief  peculiarities  of  which 
were  explained  and  pointed  out  hj  Mb.  Petit.  They  examined  also  the 
church  of  WooUtone,  and  its  cnrioua  leaden  font ;  the  earth-work,  called 
Hardwell  Camp,  occupied,  as  tradition  affirms,  bj  Bthelred,  before  the 
battle  of  Ashdown  ;  Wajland  Smith's  Cave,  and  the  exteosiTe  works  of 
Uffington  Castle.  The  interest  of  their  Tistt  to  these  remarkable  sites  was 
much  enhanced  hy  the  obaerrations  offered  b^  the  Rev.  John  Wilsok, 
who  kindly  pointed  out  the  surrounding  objects  of  this  locality,  rich  in 
historical  associations  ;  he  explained  the  poculiar  construction  of  the  works 
at  Uffington  ;  from  which  mar  be  Tiewed  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Ash- 
down,  the  "  Dragon's  Hill,'  the  Seven  Barrows,  the  Ridgeway,  and 
Alfred's  Castle.  Ur.  Wilson's  interesting  remarks  were  rendered  the  more 
satisfactery  by  the  aid  of  a  series  of  valuable  plana,  which  he  had  caused 
to  be  prepai4d  with  great  care  by  Mr.  Maclauchlan,  and  which  were 
examined  and  veriiied  on  the  spot.  The  party  then  visited  the  White 
Horse,  cut  in  the  turf  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  They  were  there  met  by  a 
gentlemati  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  made  a  singular  propoution,  from 
which  the  archaeologists  present  unanimously  dissented, — to  render  the 
figure  durable,  by  paring  it  with  white  stone.  The  notion  was  readily 
abandoned,  and  the  rustio  ceremony  of  "  Scouring  the  White  Horse  "  will, 
it  may  be  hoped,  continue  uninterrupted. 

The  risitors  having  inspected  the  remarkable  block  of  Sarsden,  called 
the  "  Bio  wing- stone,"  reptured  to  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Atkins,  whose  kind 
hospitality  formed  a  very  agreeable  close  to  this  excursion.  They  returned 
by  the  church  of  Spar^olt,  with  its  curious  tombs.  Here  again  the  vicar, 
Dr.  Kelson,  had  provided  hospitable  entertainment,  which  they  were  unable 
to  accept ;  and  proceeding  to  Wantage,  after  a  visit  to  its  church  and  the 
memorials  of  the  Fitswarrena,  the  train  was  in  readiness  to  convey  them 
to  Oxford. 

A  numeroDB  party  also  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Wheatley  and 
Cuddesdon,  and  visited  varioas  objects  in  that  direction  ;  the;  were 
hospitably  received  at  Cuddesdon  Palace  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who 
accompanied  them  to  the  church,  which  formed  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
discourse  by  Professor  Willis.  They  were  then  conducted  to  the  remains 
of  the  Roman  villa  and  hypocanst,  adjacent  to  the  palace,  and  excavated  bj 
the  Bishop's  direcUons,  as  detuled  in  a  former  volume  of  the  Journal. 

In  the  evening,  the  Institute  and  a  large  assembly  of  visitors  were 
invited  by  the  Mayor  to  a  brilliant  convertazwne,  given  at  the  Town  Hall. 
Numerous  valuable  works  of  art  were  displayed  ;  an  amateur  concert  of 
ancient  music,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Corfe,  added  greatly  to  the 
gratification  of  the  evening  ;  whilst  in  the  Council  Chamber  the  guests 
were  greeted  with  the  well-replenished  "grace-cup  "  of  the  corporation, 
and  with  other  demonstrations  of  civic  hospitality.  The  arrangements  of 
this  entertainment  were  carried  out  with  the  greatest  taste  and  effect  by 
Mr.  R.  J.  Spiers,  and  proved  a  very  gratifying  termination  of  the  hospitalities 
of  the  week. 

Tdesdat,  June  25. 
Previously  to  the  concluding  meeting,  the  Architectural  Section  assem- 
bled. Dr.  HARraoTON  presiding,  when  the  following  communications  were 
read: — 
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Remarks  on  the  Complete  Qothtc  and  After-Gothic  Stjies  in  German;, 
hy  the  Rsv.  W.  Wbewell,  D.D.,  Master  of  Tiinitj  College,  Cambridge. 
This  valuable  memoir  ia  printed  in  this  volume  (see  p.  217). 

Ob«ervations  on  certain  peculiarities  of  Continent^  Churohea,  as  to  their 
form  and  arrangement,  by  A.  Uilwaki),  Esq. 

The  curious  Charters  belonging  to  the  citj,  oommeneing  with  those  of 
King  John  and  Henry  III.,  irere  exhibit^  in  the  Counul  Chamber,  and 
some  explanatory  obaervationa  ofiered,  by  the  Town  Clerk,  G-.  F.  Hbsteb, 
Esq.,  a  gentleman  intimately  conversant  with  every  doeumeittary  evidence 
tending  to  illustrate  the  history  of  hia  native  city.  They  comprise  also 
many  matters  of  importance  as  connected  with  the  a&irs  of  the  University 
and  the  foundation  of  oolleges. 

Shortly  after  twelve,  a  large  assembly  again  met  in  the  Theatre,  where 
the  concluding  Qeneral  Ugetiho  took  place. 

The  Presid&ht  opened  the  proceedings  by  calling  upon  the  Secretaries 
to  submit  the  Anuui^  Reports  of  the  Central  Committee  and  of  the  Auditora 
{see  p.  198),  which  i^re  read  by  Mr.  Tuckek,  and,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Freaideut,  adopted  unanimously. 

The  list  of  ^e  members  of  the  Committee  retiring  in  annual  course,  and 
of  persons  nominated  to  fill  the  voo&noies,  was  then  submitted  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  adopted,  as  follows  : — 

Members  selected  to  retire : — The  Dean  of  Westminster,  Fice-Pivrident; 
Peter  Cunningham,  Esq.  ;  Rev.  J.  B.  Deane ;  Philip  Hardwick,  Esq. ; 
Sir  F.  Madden  ;  Charles  Manby,  Esq. ;  Digby  Wyatt,  Esq.  The  following 
gentlemen  being  elected  to  supply  the  vacancies : — the  Hon,  Richard  C. 
Neville.  rieePresidsta ;— John  Auldjo,  Esq..  F.R.S. ;  W.  Wynne  Ffonlkea. 
Esq.;  Thomas  W.  King,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  York  Herald;  Henry  Salusbury 
Mil[naii,Esq. ;  Alexander  Neabitt,  Esq. ;  Rev.  Stephen  J.Rigaud,  M.A. 

The  folJowmg  gentlemen  were  also  elected  as  Auditors :  —  Charles 
Desborough  Bedford,  Esq,  ;  Qeorge  Vulliamy,  Esq. 

The  PnEsiDENT  then  called  the  attention  of  the  Meeting  to  the  selection 
of  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Central  Committee 
had  received  ^m  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Lichfield,  and  from  the 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  a  cordial  invitation  to  that  cathedral  town, 
with  the  assurance  of  the  ready  disposition  of  influential  persona  in  the 
vicinity,  and  county  of  Staffiird,  to  render  support  and  assistance.  It  was, 
however,  understood  that  the  coming  year  might  be  less  suitable  than  a 
later  ocooaion  for  such  a  meeting.  Peterborough  had  been  proposed,  and 
they  had  received  assurances  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Northamptonshire 
Ai'chitectnral  Society,  and  of  many  zealous  friends  in  that  county.  He 
would  call  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the  gratifying  requisition  recdred 
fixim  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle  to  hold  a  meeting  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne,  in  1852,  with  the  fullest  promise  of  influential  support, 
and  of  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  archaeologists  of  North  Britain.  The 
desire  had  beeu  also  expressed  in  a  very  friendly  manner  that  the  Institute 
might  visit  St.  Albans.  They  had  every  assurance  of  welcome  at 
Chichester,  with  the  aid  of  the  energeUo  Society  of  Sussex  archaeologists. 
A  letter  had  been  that  day  received  from  the  noble  President  of  the 
St.  Albans  Architectural  Society,  the  Earl  of  Veinlam,  with  the  assurance  of 
Ilia  sanction  and  eucouragement,  in  the  event  of  their  assembly  being  held 
in  that  place.  A  strong  desire  had,  however,  been  expressed  that  their 
next  meeting  should  be  held  in  one  of  the  cathedral  cities  of  the  West ;  and 
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the  Committee  ironld  recommend  Briitol,  as  prcoentiDg  namerous  attrac- 
tions, with  great  facilities  for  visiting  the  intereeting  «tee  in  South  Wales, 
Chepstow,  Tintem,  and  Caerleon,  with  the  antiqaities  there  recently  brought 
to  light,  and  the  Unseam  established  by  an  active  local  Society  under  the 
auspices  of  Sir  Digbj  Mackworth. 

John  Britton,  Esq.  begged  to  express  his  warm  interegt  in  the  propom- 
tion  to  visit  Eristo),  a  locality  replete  with  ancient  remains,  the  claims  of 
which  upon  the  antiquary  he  had  long  appreciated.  The  noble  architectural 
monuments  in  that  city,  the  Cathedral  of  Wells,  and  nnmerons  vestiges  of 
every  period,  combined  to  render  the  place  proposed  singnlnrly  eligible  for 
the  objects  of  the  Institute ;  and  he  had  received  frequent  intimation  of  the 
desire  that  they  should  assemble  at  Bristol,  on  an  early  occasion. 

It  was  imanimously  resolved  to  hold  the  meeting  of  the  following  year 
at  Bristol. 

The  Vic&Chakcellob  then  rose,  and  observed  that  the  business  of  the 
occasion  being  closed,  the  gratifying  doty  devolved  upon  himself  to  convey 
their  thanks  to  their  President.  He  alluded  to  the  kindness  with  which 
the  Marquis  had  hastened  home  from  an  interesting  foreign  tour,  that  they 
might  not  he  disappointed  of  the  advantage  and  gratification  of  his  presence, 
lu  common  with  all  the  members  of  the  University,  he  felt  the  highest 
satisfaction  that  the  noble  President  of  the  Institute  had  on  this  occasion 
permitted  them  to  enrol,  as  a  member  of  that  University,  one  who  was  so 
distinguished  a  member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  whose  life  had 
been  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  science  and  literature. 

SiK  Charles  Andersos  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
who  had  so  cordially  promoted  their  success  by  his  patronage,  and  with 
the  kindest  consideration  secured  every  desired  facility  for  their  advantage. 

J.  H.  Uarrlahd,  Esq.,  then  proposed  their  acknowledgment  to  the 
heads  of  houses,  the  proctors,  and  other  distinguished  members  of  the 
University,  from  which  they  hod  received  so  friendly  a  welcome.  They 
must  gratefully  esteem  the  sanction  thus  given  to  the  pursuits  of  British 
archaeologists  by  that  ancient  University.  He  alluded  to  the  enlightened 
advance  of  science  since  the  days  of  Anthony  Wood  and  Heame,  who  little 
thought  of  times  when  the  noble  and  the  learned  would  here  he  found 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  a  society  instituted  for  the  preservation  cf 
national  antiquities. 

W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  Esq.,  expressed  a  suitable  tribute  to  the  warm  encoor- 
agement  which  they  had  enjoyed  from  the  Mayor  and  the  Municipal 
authorities. 

The  Matob  returned  his  thanks,  with  the  assurance  of  the  gratification 
which  in  common  witli  his  fellow  citizens  he  had  derived  from  the  visit  of 
the  Institute,  and  the  opportunity  of  adding  in  any  degree  to  the  cordial 
reception  with  which  the  Society  had  been  met  in  that  ancient  city. 

A  resolution  was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hamiltos  Gbat  to  return 
thanks  to  the  Curators  of  Public  Institutions,  especially  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  the  Taylor  Building,  in  which  the  Insti- 
tute had  been  permitted  to  form  so  attractive  a  museum,  to  the  Presidents, 
also,  of  the  Ashmolean  and  Architectural  Societies. — The  compliment  was 
acknowledged  in  very  gratifying  terms  by  the  Rbv.  R.  Qbeswell,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ashmolean  Society. 

The  Rbv.  J.  L.  Petit  then  claimed  a  grateful  testimony  to  the  kindness 
of  the  Rev.  William  Sewell,  whose  reception  of  the  Institute  within  the 
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walle  of  Exeter  College  waa  without  soy  parallel  amongat  the  gratifying 
hoafHtalitiea  with  irhicti  they  bad  beos  favoured  on  aitnilar  oceasiona.  He 
made  honouriLble  mention  of  the  kind  entertain  men  ta  which  had  cheered 
them  in  dieir  excarsione, —  at  Ewelme,  at  Siicbeeter,  and  amidet  the  striking; 
historical  associationa  which  had  recalled  the  timea  of  Al&ed,  and  the 
prowesa  of  their  forefathers  on  the  Berkahire  heights.— The  Rbt.Wiluam 
Sewell  returned  thanks,  expressing  with  much  feeling  his  friendly  interest 
in  the  viait  of  the  Inatitute  to  the  UniTersity,  his  deure  to  contribnte  to 
their  agreeable  reception,  and  the  hope  that  many  might  carry  away  on 
this  occauon  the  impreasion  that,  with  the  hearty  pnrpwe  of  promoting  the 
advancement  of  science,  the  University  devoted  itself  and  its  resources  to 
those  porposes  of  a  deep  and  lasting  import,  which  alone  entitled  it  to  be 
regarded  aa  a  national  inetitution. 

The  Bishop  or  Oxford  having  entered  the  theatre,  addreaaed  the 
meeting  on  the  invitation  of  the  President,  and  having  expreaaed  regret  that 
his  duties  and  engagements  hod  deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  of  earlier 
participation  in  their  proceedings,  he  desired  to  contribute  his  testimony  to 
the  utility  of  such  meetings  ; — to  the  advantages  connected  with  the  ezten- 
uon  of  enlightened  views  of  antiquity  which  must  thence  accrue.  He 
apoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  pleasure  and  instruction  afforded  by 
Profe&sor  Willis,  both  in  his  elucidation  of  the  history  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
also  during  the  examination  of  Cuddesdon  Church  on  the  previous  day. 
He  felt  assured  that  all  present  would  reapond  to  the  propoaition  he  desired 
to  make,  and  give  to  the  Frofeaaor  their  wannest  thanks. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  then  moved  by  the  Paovoai  or  Obiel 
to  the  oontributore  of  meratnrs  ; — by  the  Keotor  oi  Exetek,  to  the 
numerous  coutributors  to  the  museum,  the  varied  contents  and  instructive 
arrangement  of  which  bad  proved  bo  attractive  ; — by  the  Rev.  Basem 
Powell,  Frofesaorof  Geometty,  tothe  Presidents  and  officers  of  the  sections; 
— and  by  Hk.  Chahleb  Tucker,  to  the  Local  Committee,  thdr  worshipful 
Chairman  the  Uayor,  to  the  Local  Secretaries  of  the  Institute  in  the 
University,  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  the  Kev.  Henry  Coie,  and  the  Rev. 
William  Dyke,  and  to  the  Uaaager  of  Excursions,  the  Rev.  Edward  Hill. 
whose  admirable  arrangements  bad  rendered  that  important  feature  of  their 
proceedings  signally  successfiil.— Mr.  Hill,  in  acknowledging  the  com- 
pliment, moved  a  closing  vote  to  the  Officers  of  the  Institute,  and  tbs 
meeting  thea  separated. 


Tbr  List  of  Contribntois  to  the  Fund  for  defraying  the  Local  Bxpensea, 
comprised  the  names  of  many  inflnential  frienda  of  the  Institnte,--tlie  Vice- 
Chancellor,  the  Heads  of  Houses,  the  Members  for  the  University  and  the  City 
of  Oxford,  with  other  gentlemen,  whose  cordial  aid  and  encouragement  waa 
given  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Society.    The  total  amoont  raised  waa  122^.  6f. 

The   Central   Committee    have    also  the    gratification   to   acknowledge   the 
follovring  Donations  received  on  this  occaaion :— The  Hon.  Jamas  Talbot,  6/. 
Sir  John  Boilean,  Bart.,  6/. ;  J.  Morrison,  Esq.,  5/. ;  William  Salt,  Esq.    St 
Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  1/. ;   Edward  Blore,  Esq.,  1^, ;   Albert  Waj    Esq     0/ 
Frederic  Onvry,  Esq.,  51. ;  Rev.  T.  P.  Lee,  1/.  It. 
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D  Lho  poespBflioD  of  WiUinn  Tr  wuUy  Mitlhrd.  Esq 
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KotStn  of  AntKieoIogftal  ^ittcattons. 

SUSSEX  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  COLLECTIONS  ;  HIiuMtiiig  tlie  Hiitorj  ind  AnliquitiM 
of  the  CouDtf.  PnblUied  bj  the  Siuki  Archuologicml  £edatj.  Vol.  IIL  London, 
J.  RoHKu  Shitb.     1850.     Sto. 

It  is  with  satJBfitction  that  we  invite  the  attention  of  the  membera  of  the 
iDBtituto  to  the  tmiBactioiia  of  the  kindred  Society  of  SuBsez,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  a  third  volume  of  their  Collectiona.  The  extenaive  part  of 
Southern  England,  to  which  their  labours  are  devoted,  may  be  regarded  as 
especially  claiming  the  attention  of  antiqaarieB,  on  account  of  the  deficiencj 
of  any  complete  countf  history,  and  of  the  varied  Bubjects  of  interest,  hitherto 
untouched,  which  the  locality  presents.  The  volnmes  produced  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  have  abundantly  shown  that  it  is  needful  only  to 
break  np  the  soil,  in  order  to  bring  speedily  to  light  forgotten  tretsores  of 
the  past. 

In  the  volume  before  ua  fresh  evidence  is  given  both  of  the  varied 
archaeolo^cal  resources  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  and  of  the  intelligent 
energy  with  which  the  interest  of  its  antiquities  has  been  appreciated. 

In  the  transactions  of  the  Society  an  agreeable  variety  of  sulgect 
prevails.  It  deserves  notice,  that  in  the  illostratJon  of  ancient  remains  of 
an  architectural  kind,  the  technical  details  of  construction,  to  which  fre- 
quently too  exclusive  attention  hsa  been  devoted,  are  h^ipily  counter- 
balanced by  interesting  memorials  of  an  historical  nature.  Documentary 
evidences,  in  connexion  both  with  general  and  personal  history,  have  been 
diligently  invest^ted ;  but  matters  of  this  description,  which  to  many 
readers  appear  tedious  and  unattractive,  are  mingled  with  the  more  pleasant 
fruits  of  archaeological  labour,  notices  illustrative  of  the  state  of  society,  of 
peculiar  local  costoms,  of  the  daily  life  of  former  times. 

The  collections  under  review  are  thus  varied,  with  due  consideration  to 
the  diversity  of  tastes,  wbioh  must  prevail  in  sodetiee  of  this  nature,  in 
whose  ranks  also  so  many  arcbaeolc^Bts  of  the  gentler  sex  are  enrolled. 
The  volume  opens  with  some  cnrioos  notices  of  the  ancient  feudal  castle  of 
Enepp,  once  the  resort  of  the  sovereign,  and  whose  history  recalls  the 
memorable  struggle  between  Bang  John  and  his  bold  barona.  The 
documents  relating  to  this  stionghold  of  the  Braoees  were  collected  by 
Mr.  Shaipe,  the  learned  translator  of  William  of  Malmeebury,  and  are  here 
contributed  by  Sir  Charles  Burrell,  Bart.,  a  name  so  intimately  associated 
vrith  Sussex  archaeology.'  Of  another  feudal  fortress,  remote  from  the 
county,  but  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  its  ancient  nobles,  Mr. 

'  W«  DiDit   Tcnlnre   to   di&er  fram  th«  poard  to   ba   ■juddtidoiii  with   btrroerii,  i, 

Icuncd  Secntuy  of  the  Sodetf,  to  wbom  term  relkined  in   the  modem  Ilaliu)  tbirri. 

«e  *re   indebted,  we  belJeie,  fbi  tbe  note*  We  think  it  mii>t  be  dlitinct.     The  fionen 

iUnHntiTe  of  tbii  Hemoir.    In  the  eurioiu  weie  origiuollj  the  bentkrt,  tmmIi  who  pud 

entiiei  relMing  to  the  chue,  in  which  John  tbe   hrmagt,   brenagmn,    t    fead*l    cUfm 

took  incb  delight,  tbo  term  hcmarii  Ii  inp-  aurled  few  die  proTnider  of  tbe  lord'* 
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Loner  has  given  an  ^reeable  notice ;  it  is  the  Norman  castle  of  Bellen- 
combre,  the  early  residence  of  the  De  WorenneB,  Bituated  oa  the  banks  of 
tlte  Yarsnne,  from  which  they  derived  their  name.  It  vtas  there  that 
Mr.  Lower  obtained  the  rehc  attributed  to  that  family,  a  bronze  nyvem, 
the  monster  which  was  their  badge.  It  was  kindly  contributed  by  him, 
with  other  Susaex  ouriosiliea,  to  the  museum  formed  at  Oxford  during  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Institute. 

The  account  of  the  ancient  manse  at  West  Dean,  by  Mr.  Cooper,  brings 
under  our  notice  a  curious  exsmple  of  the  period  of  tiansiticn  from  the 
castellated  fortohce,  to  a  more  cheerful  and  commodious  order  of  domestic 
arrangements ;  and  it  is  a  rare  instance  of  a  dwelling,  attributed  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  still  almost  unimpaired  and  habitable.  Mr.  Blsauw 
has  selected  from  the  Tower  Records  some  appropriate  documents  of  a 
class  rarely  available  to  the  antiquary.  They  are  lettera  of  Balph  de 
Nevill,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Chancellor  of  Henry  III.,  and  oomprise, 
amongst  other  matters,  the  earliest  &miliar  details,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Blaanw 
remarks,  relating  to  the  management  of  landed  estates ;  thus  serving  to 
illustrate  the  agriculture  and  condition  of  Sussex  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
To  the  same  indefatigable  antiquary  we  owe  the  valuable  memoir  on  the 
Cluniac  Friory,  at  Lewes,  accompanied  by  a  complete  plan  of  the  vestiges 
brought  to  light  in  1645,  during  the  formation  of  the  railway,  and  com- 
prising, with  memorials  of  the  Priory  and  the  histoiy  of  the  establishment, 
many  interesting  observations  on  monastic  matters  in  general.  Numerous 
relics  of  interest  have  firom  time  to  time  been  disinterred  on  the  site,  inde- 


^  ItOU  tttt 


Gold  ring  (DODd  m(  UwH  PlioiT. 

penclently  of  the  remarkable  recent  discoveries,  to  which  we  have  adverted. 
Mr.  Blaauw  has  kindly  enabled  us  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  representa- 
tion of  an  interesting  enamelled  ring,  found  amongst  the  ruins,  and  now 
the  property  of  Mr.  J.  Parsons.     It  is  cot^ectured  to  have  been  a  new 

hoonda;   ud  in  iftcr  timet  Ibc  bmmarii  Yetf.  B.  liL  f.  89.    In  tbe  paHtJon  of  tlw 

(B»  DDcugg  m  V.)  or  fienucn  ware  attend-  muter  of  ths  bnckliotind«,(.  Hen.  TI.,  1449, 

■uti  who  lud  letiullT  durge  of  the  dog*,  ind  hli  officuli  ^ipeir  to  lun  b«D  the  "  TeniMi 

■re  nunod  in  (Iib  Honiefaold  Oidinucei  <^  Toutrer,  ud  jomen  Bonen."     RoL  Peri. 

Heorj  II.,  the  lift  of  liratlM,  Wudrobe  It  need  taraij  be  obiened  tbU  baa  thii 

Book,  t.Edv.  1.  p.  S17,  Ac.  Their  hnetj  ant  term   e  dlitingokhed  noble  ftmilr  reonrad 

tpftmr  in  tha  "  Muter  of  Ouna,"  Catt  MS.  their  uma. 
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year's  gift,  being  inscribed — en  bon  an.  It  ezliibiCs  the  patron  saints  of 
the  Frioiy,  the  Virgin,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St  Pancras.  The  same 
motto  occurs  on  the  fine  ring  found  in  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Stanbery,  at 
Hereford  (Archeeologia,  vol.  nxi.  p.  Q4fl) ;  it  is  found  on  a  ring,  with  a 
figure  of  St.  Christopher,  found  at  Attleborougb,  Norfolk,  now  in  Mr.  Fitch's 
cabinet;  on  one  discovered  near  Leicester  (Gent.  Mag.,  June,  lT06)i  on 
one  found  in  the  cbspel  at  Fetworth,  and  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Egremont ;  and  on  the  fine  ring  found  in  the  Thamea,  sold  at 
Strawbeny  HiU,  with  the  impreas  of  a  castle.' 

Our  limits  will  permit  only  a  brief  mention  of  the  accennt  of  certain 
primeval  vestiges  on  the  South  Downs,  by  the  Bev.  E.  Turner,  the  remark- 
able hill-fbrtresses,  especially  Cisbury,  and  the  curious  ciivalar  pits 
at^oining  to  it,  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  British  habitations.  The  no- 
tices, by  the  Rev.  M.  Tiemey,  of  recent  discoTeries  in  the  Collegiate  Chapel 
atArundel,  and  of  the  interments  of 
the  FitzalaoB,  Earls  of  Aiundel,  are 
of  consideiable  interest.  Mr.  Lower 
has  supplied  notes  on  the  wUla  pre- 
served at  Lewes  and  Chichester, 
illuetratire  of  the  costoma  and  state  of 
society  in  the  county  in  past  times ; 
and  the  Society  is  indebted  to  the 
same  zealous  archaeologist  for  oh- 
aervationa  on  certain  curious  heraldic 
details  connected  with  two  distin- 
guished Sussex  houses,  the  Pelhams 
and  the  De  la  Wans ;  as  also  for  some 
additions  to  his  valuable  Memoir 
(given  in  a  previous  volume)  on  the 
important  local  manufacture,  the  Iron 
Works  of  Sussex.  Mr.  Figg  has  taken 
up  a  neglected  and  interesting  subject 
of  inquity — manorial  customs  and 
services ;  and  he  has  added  to  the 
illustrations  of  the  volume  several 
examples    of    decorative    pavement 

tiles,  of  local  interest.  Amongst  the  b«i  of  sir  jnhn  PaihAm,  >.■>.  itw.  witii  ih« 
objects  of  curiosity,  produced  for  the  MgiiM»cp«t,»iKib4dgigiih.bi«w«. 
gratification  of  the  Socie^,  the  silver  alarm-watch  of  Charles  I.,  usually 
placed  at  his  bedside,  here  claims  especial  notice,  particularly  since,  through 
the  kindness  of  tlie  possessor,  W,  Townley  Mitford,  Esq.,  the  members  of 
the  Institute  have  been  permitted  to  examine  this  predous  relic,  exhibited 
at  one  of  the  meetings  in  London.  We  are  much  indebted  to  the  Sussex 
Society  for  enabling  us  to  give  the  accompanying  representations,  which 
enrich  their  recently  published  volume.  The  ill-fated  monarch  presented 
this  watch,  as  he  was  going  to  the  place  of  execution,  to  Thomas  Herbert, 
his  attached  attendant.  It  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
two  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  by  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  from  which 

'  C*til.  liftccnth  day.  No.  II. 
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Mr.  Mitford  citee  several  very  interaBling  pasaageg.  The  workmauship  of 
this  iratch  is  h^hly  elegant.  The  maker  was  Edward  East,  of  London.  We 
cannot  conclude  this  brief  notice  of  so  agreeable  a  toIuibb,  without  alluding 


Alirm-vMcb  sf  Chul»  I.    (Tao-Uilrdi of  orlg.  ilii.l 

to  the  entertaining  Journal  of  Mr.  Burrell,  of  Ockenden,  with  its  graphic 
accompaniments.  Our  thanks  are  due  tji  Mr.  Bleocowe  for  bringing  forth 
this  singular  picture  of  the  former  domestic  habits  of  the  oountc;  gentlemen 
in  his  county;  and  although  the  period  may  be  scarcely  within  the  pale  of 
archaeology,  the  perusal  of  theae  extracts  will  give  a  notion  of  manners  and 
household  economy  in  good  old  times,  which  must  render  them  not  the  least 
acceptable  of  the  varied  contributions  to  this  pleasing  volume. 


Tub  deficiency  of  any  well  arranged  manual  of  ancient  conventional 
usage,  in  that  department  of  Christian  symbolism  which  relates  to  the 
representation  of  Stunta,  has  been  oflien  felt  by  the  English  antiqaaiy. 
We  were  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Hart,  one  of  the  Local  Secretaries 
of  the  Institute  in  Norfolk,  for  a  very  useful  outline  of  this  curious  sntgect ; 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Dawson  Turner  we  were  enabled  to  give,  at 
the  very  commencement  of  this  Journal,  a  concise  list  of  the  chief  emblems, 
with  their  appropriationB  according  to  the  rules  of  Hagiotypic  art.'  Much, 
however,  has  subsequently  been  effected  la  the  elucidation  of  this  subject, 
especially  by  the  arohaeologiata  of  Germany  and  France ;  and,  with  ao 
increased  desire  to  comprehend  accurately  all  the  details  of  medieval  art 

'  Atchatol.  Journal,  vnl,  i.  p.  54. 
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especial!;  thoee  ofsnationalchaTficter,  ithad become indiapeoB^le  to  bring 
within  the  reach  of  archaeoIogiBts  in  England  tlie  v&luable  researches  of 
their  learned  fellov-labouiers  on  the  Continent,  combined  with  the  results 
of  careful  and  extended  inqturiea  at  home.  The  eastern  counties  of 
England  are  still  singularly  rich  in  examples  of  this  nature,  of  which 
many  were  liberally  contributed,  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Institute  in 
Norwich,  from  the  precious  collections  formed  by  Mr.  Dawson  Turner. 
The  learned  author  of  the  interesting  work  now  before  us,  was  also  amongst 
those  whose  kindness  on  that  occasion  cannot  be  forgotten;  we  were 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Husenbeth  for  information  and  valuable 
suggestions,  as  also  for  coutributions  to  the  museum  then  formed, — of 
unuBoal  interest  in  the  illuatraldon  of  Christian  art. 

The  manual  now  commended  to  notice,  commences  with  the  oouTeise  of 
the  list  by  Mr.  Hart,  formerly  presented  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal : 
the  first  part  comprises  the  catalogue  of  Saints,  with  their  Emblems,  the 
authorities  being  in  almost  every  case  given,  demonstrating  the  great  labour 
in  research  of  which  this  useful  little  volume  is  the  fruit  In  the  second 
part  the  Emblems  are  placed  first,  in  alphabetical  arrangement,  thus 
affording  every  desired  facility  for  reference,  with  the  means  of  consulting 
original  authorities ;  an  advantage  which  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  the 
artist.  It  is  striking  to  remark  how  large  a  proportion  of  curious  examples 
have  been  supplied  finm  the  rood-screens  and  punted  glass,  yet  existing 
in  the  churches  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  A  curious  list  of  Patrons  of  Arts 
and  Professions  is  appended,  a  sulject  of  interest  in  connexion  with  ancient 
pageants  as  well  as  productions  of  medieval  design ;  this  is  followed  by  a 
likecatalogueof  Patrons  of  Counties  and  Cities,  and  a  synoptical  comparison 
of  the  Roman,  with  the  old  English  and  the  Erench  calendars.  These  are 
chiefly  given  from  the  curious  works  of  Von  Radowitz  and  Dr.  Alt,  pro- 
duced in  Germany,  and  hitherto  little  known  in  our  country. 

In  examining  this  valuable  aid  to  the  study  of  Christian  Iconography, 
the  inquiry  is  naturally  suggested,  to  what  extent  may  we  trace  any  pre- 
scriptive or  conventioiial  ust^e,  observed  by  ancient  artists  of  the  Latin 
creed,  analogous  to  that  rule  of  conformity  to  established  types,  which 
prevailed  in  the  Greek  church.  As  regards  the  latter,  we  poBsees  a  most 
curious  guide  in  the  ancient  hand-book  lately  published  by  Paul  Durand.* 
The  learned  secretary  of  the  "  Comite  historique  des  Arts  et  Monuments," 
M.  Didron,  appears  to  r^ect  the  notion  that  the  artists  of  Europe  were 
guided  by  any  traditional  rule;  and  their  freedom  from  the  constnunt  under 
which  the  painters  of  the  East  were  held,  is  declared  by  Dunmdus,  in  the 
"  Rationale."  We  are  not  prepared  to  affirm  that  any  laws  of  repre- 
sentation, even  largely  modified  by  local  usage,  can  be  traced  in  onr  own, 
or  other  countries  of  Europe ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  certain  preva- 
lent types  may  be  observable  in  early  examples  of  Iconography,  and  that 
their  classification  might  throw  a  valuable  light  upon  the  History  of  Art  in 
general,  aa  developed  in  these  Islands.  In  the  prosecution  of  every 
reeearch  of  snob  a  nature  the  comprehensive  hand-book,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  Co  Mr.  Husenbeth,  must  prove  of  singular  value  and  utility. 
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Since  the  publication  of  tbe  last  Journal^  Beveral  local  meetiiigB  of 
kindred  Bocieties  have  taken  place,  with  results  which  must  materially 
tend  to  the  promotion  of  arohaeolo^cal  science.  The  Cambrian  Asaocia- 
(ion  held  their  fourth  annual  asaembly  at  Dolgelley,  commentung  on  August 
36th,  under  the  Presidency  of  W.  W.  Wt»N£,  Esq. ;  and  the  varied  com* 
municatiana,  the  colleclJODa  of  antiquities  exhibited,  as  also  the  investigation 
of  local  remains,  and  general  proceediogs  of  the  week,  were  of  a  veiy 
iateresljng  character.  The  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  held  their 
anniversary  at  Huiatmonceas,  the  Yen.  Abchdeaoon  Habe  presiding ; 
and  seveml  valuable  contributions  towards  local  history  were  received. 
The  satisfactory  announcement  was  mode  that  arrangements  had  been  con- 
cluded for  a  lease  of  Lewes  Castle,  for  tlie  purpose  of  fbrmiog  a  oonnly 
museum  In  that  very  appropriate  site.  The  West  Suffolk  Archaeological 
Institnte  assembled  at  Sudbury,  a  locality  of  considerable  antiquarian 
interest.  A  full  report  of  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Societies 
of  Northampton  and  LincolneUre,  at  Stamford,  baa  been  published  there ; 
it  comprises  some  valuable  Ecclesiological  notices  by  the  Rev.  G.  A. 
Poole,  with  a  dissertation  on  the  curious  subject  of  "  Low-side  Windows," 
by  the  liev.  F.  P.  Lowe,  which  claims  attention.'  The  anniversary  of 
the  Oaerleon  Antiquarian  Association,  on  July  17th,  under  the  auspices 
of  Sir  Digby  Mackworth,  waa  auelained  with  much  interest;  and  the 
results  of  Mr.  Lee's  eSbrts,  in  concert  with  the  archaeologista  of  Monmouth- 
shire, are  of  a  vary  promising  character.  The  museum  at  Itea  forms  an 
important  feature  of  their  proceedings.  The  Archaeological  Society  of 
Someraelshire  held  their  annual  meeting  at  Wells,  on  September  17th, 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese  presiding.  The  archaeologists  of  Norfolk 
have  held  their  annual  Congress,  most  successfully,  at  Lynn,  under  the 
auspices  of  Sir  John  Boileau,  their  President;  and  ample  attractdona 
were  afforded  by  that  ancient  town,  with  an  excnrsion  to  Castle  Rising,  an 
otject  of  such  singular  int«reat  amongst  the  historical  utes  of  Kast  AngUa. 
The  September  meeting  of  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society  waa  of  a 
very  gratifying  character,  and  evinced  the  rapid  growth  of  an  intelligent 
taste  for  antiquarian  investigation,  to  which  the  pubhcalion  of  the  Trans- 
acUona  of  the  Society,  now  advanti^eously  commenced,  must  essentially 
conduce.  We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce,  that  the  first  Part  of  this 
interesting  record  has  Just  been  issued  to  the  members  of  the  Society.* 
We  regret  to  be  unable  to  report  fully  the  valuable  results  of  these  efforts 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  we  have  thus  briefly  adverted. 

We  must  reserve  for  a  future  occasion  notices  of  several  valuable  works, 
— the  attractive  volume  on  "  Corinium,"  by  Mr.  Newmarch  and  Professor 
Bnckman,  completed  simultaneously  with  the  Monograph  on  Bichborough 
and  Reculver,  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith  and  Mr.  Fairholt; — Mr.  Laing'a 
"  Catalogue  of  Scottish  Seals,"  an  undertaking  of  singular  interest ; — 
Mr.  Freeman's  "  Lion daff  Cathedral,"  with  other  fruits  of  archaeological 
research,  recently  completed,  or  in  preparation. 

■  Stamford,  S.  Shup :  Simiikin,  London.         Ukea    the    Archilecluni    WnUirf   of    ifae 

I  The  wcrctirki  of  ths  Kilkeonr  Society,       Cathcdnl  of  St.  CuiEoe.     It  u  publitfaed,  fiy 

Rcv.J.Onvci  mi    M r.  Prim,  hive  DDdn-       ni£<er^ioi>,bj  HodgM  ud  Smith,  Dublin. 
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DECEMBER,  1850. 


ON  THE  REMAINS  OP  MAN,  AND  WORKS  OP  ART  IMBEDDED 
IN  ROCKS  AND  STRATA, 


BT  GIDEON  ALOBKMON  MANTELL,  ESQ,  LL.D,FJt.Bn  . 

(fi«d  01  a,  Onflrd  Mt^nt,  Am  n,  UBO.) 

The  beautiful,  though  quaintly  expressed,  idea  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  that  "  Time  cmferretk  a  dignity  upon  the 
most  trifling  thing  that  resisteth  his  power,"  is  suggestive  of 
the  connexion  existing  between  ArchsBology  and  Gieology  ; 
for  as  the  antiquary,  from  a  fragment  of  pottery,  or  a  muti- 
lated statue,  or  a  defaced  coin,— objects  intrinsically  value- 
less, but  hallowed  by  the  lapse  of  ages, — is  enabled  to 
detennine  the  degree  of  civilization  attained  by  a  people 
whose  origin  and  early  history  are  lost  in  remote  antiquity  ; 
so  the  geologist,  from  the  examination  of  a  pebble,  or  a  bone, 
or  a  shell,  may  ascertain  the  condition  of  our  planet,  and  the 
nature  of  its  inhabitants,  in  periods  long  antecedent  to  all 
human  hifltory  or  tradition.  And  as  the  archaeologist  is 
often  perplexed  in  his  endeavours  to  decypher  an  ancient 
mauuscript,  from  the  original  characters  having  been  par- 
tially obliterated  by  later  superscriptions ;  in  like  manner 
the  geologist  is  frequently  embarrassed  while  attempting  to 
interpret  the  natural  records  of  the  physical  history  of  the 
globe,  from  the  obscurity  occasioned  by  the  successive  muta- 
tions which  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  undergone. 

The  investigation  of  the  past  is  alike  the  object  of  both ; 
but  the  antiquary  limits  bis  inquiries  to  the  remains  of  man 
and  his  worl^  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  development 
of  the  human  mind,  in  the  various  phafles  of  society,  from 
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the  dawn  of  civilizatioii,  and  through  the  historic  ages,  down 
to  the  present  time :  his  speculations,  therefore,  comprise  but 
a  comparatively  brief  period — the  few  thousand  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  man  and  the  animalfi 
which  are  his  contemporaries.  The  geologist,  on  the  other 
hand,  directs  his  views  to  the  character  and  causes  of  the 
changes,  that  have  taken  place  throughout  the  organic  and 
inorganic  kingdoms  of  nature ;  from  the  period  when  "  the 
earth  was  wi^out  form  and  void,"  through  the  innumerable 
ages  chronicled  by  the  relics  of  the  races  of  animals  and 
plants  which  have  successively  appeared,  and  flourished 
awhile,  and  become  extinct :  his  investigations  also  embrace 
the  consideration  of  the  physical  revolutions  which  have 
swept  over  the  earth's  sur&ce  during  the  human  epoch,  and 
of  those  that  are  still  in  progress. 

In  the  ancient  sedimentary  rocka,  the  remains  of  t^e 
animals  and  plants  which  inhabited  the  land,  the  rivers,  and 
the  seas,  when  those  strata  were  deposited,  occur  in  such 
abundance  and  variety,  that  the  naturalist  can  readily  deter- 
mine the  characters  of  the  terrestrial  and  marine  faunas  and 
floras  which  prevailed  in  those  remote  eras.  The  elementary 
principles  of  geology  are  now  so  generally  disseminated,  that 
I  take  it  for  granted  every  intelligent  person  is  aware  that 
all  the  rocks  and  strata  composing  the  dry  land  were  origi- 
nally in  a  softened  or  fluid  state,  either  from  the  effects  of 
water  or  from  exposure  to  a  high  temperature ; — that  the 
strata  are  accumulations  of  mud,  sand,  or  other  detritus, 
the  sedimentary  deposits  of  streams,  rivers,  and  seas,  com- 
bined with  the  durable  remains  of  animals  and  plants  which 
lived  either  on  the  land  or  in  the  water ; — that  these  beds 
of  oi^nic  and  inorganic  materials  have  been  consolidated 
by  chemical  and  mechanical  agency,  and  subsequently  been 
elevated  from  beneath  the  waters,  at  various  periods,  by 
those  physical  forces  which  are  constantly  in  action  in  the 
profound  depths  of  the  earth,  and  of  which  the  earthquake 
and  the  volcano  are  the  paroxysmal  effects  ; — and  that  such 
transmutations  of  the  sea  and  of  the  land  are  perpetually 
taking  place. 

Throughout  the  entire  series  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
formations,  though  the  most  recent  of  the  latter  contain 
reUcs  of  species  now  existing,  no  traces  of  the  human  race 
have  been  discovered.     It  is  only  in  the  deltas,  estuaries. 
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and  alluTial  and  turbary  deposits,  of  comparatiTely  modem 
times, — in  the  detritus  accoimulating  in  the  beijs  of  the 
present  seas, — in  the  recent  tracts  of  Umestone  forming  on 
the  sea-shores, — and  beneath  the  cooled  lava  currents  erupted 
from  volcanoes  still  in  action, — that  the  remains  of  man  and 
'Works  of  art  have  hitherto  been  found  imbedded. 

The  contrast  presented  by  the  contents  of  modem  deposits 
with  those  of  the  earUer  formations,  is  thus  eloquently  enun- 
ciated by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  in  his  interesting  work,  "  The 
last  Days  of  a  PhUosopher  :" — "  Were  the  consoUdated  de- 
positions of  sand  and  mud,  now  forming  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  to  be  elevated  above  the  waters  and  become  dry  land, 
how  entirely  different  would  they  be  in  their  characters  from 
any  that  have  preceded  them  I  Their  chief  features  would 
be  the  works  of  man — hewn  stones,  and  statues  of  bronze 
and  marble,  and  instmments  of  iron ;  and  human  remains 
would  be  more  common  than  those  of  animals  on  the  greatest 
part  of  the  surface.  The  columns  of  Psestum  or  of  Agri- 
gentum,  and  the  bridges  of  iron  and  granite  of  the  Thames, 
would  offer  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bones  of  the  crocodiles 
and  colossal  saurians,  in  the  older  rocks ;  or  even  to  those  of 
the  mammoth  or  elephant  in  the  diluvial  strata.  And  who- 
ever reflects  on  this  subject,  must  be  convinced  that  the 
present  order  of  things,  and  the  comparatively  recent  exist- 
ence of  man  as  the  master  of  the  globe,  are  as  certain  as 
the  destruction  of  a  different  order,  ^id  the  extinction  of 
numerous  animal  forms,  of  which  no  living  types  now  remain 
on  the  sur&ce  of  our  planet" 

It  is  these  modem  deposits  that  constitute  the  fields  of 
research  which  the  anti'quary  and  the  geologist  may  explore 
with  mutual  advantage  ;  for  they  abound  in  objects  of  the 
highest  importance,  relating  to  the  interesting  problem  as  to 
the  contemporaneous  existence  of  the  human  race,  and  certain 
species  and  genera  of  animals  now  only  known  by  their 
fossil  remains. 

The  idea  that  a  concise  view  of  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  as  to  the  occurrence  of  the  relics  of  man  and 
works  of  art  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  might  be  acceptable  to 
this  learned  society,  first  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  from  a 
perusal  of  the  treatise  of  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  entitled, 
"  Antiquity  Celtiques  et  Ant^diluviennes ; "  in  which  the 
author  has  deteriorated  the  value  of  his  antiquarian  labours 
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by  TSgue  and  erroneous  conclusions,  which  but  a  dight 
acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  geology  would  have 
enabled  him  to  avoid ;  for  the  mineralogist  will  perceive  at 
a  glance  that  the  so-called  antediluvian  works  of  art,  figured 
and  described  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  are  nothing  more 
than  accidental  fonns  of  pebbles  and  stones,  similar  to  those 
Qmt  occur  in  strata  of  immense  antiquity,  and  which  can 
never  have  been  &8hioned  by  the  hand  of  man. 

In  this  essay  I  propose  to  consider, — 

Firstly, — The  conditions  under  which  the  rehcs  of  man 
and  his  works  may  become  imbedded  and  preserved  in  the 
strata  now  in  progress  of  formation  ; 

Secondly, — The  occurrence  of  human  bones,  and  instru- 
ments, and  coins,  in  deposits  of  modem  date  ; 

Thu^y, — The  presence  of  similar  remains  in  more  ancient 
sediments,  associated  with  those  of  extinct  animals ;  and 

Lastly, — The  probability  of  discovering  indications  of  the 
existence  of  the  human  race  in  the  earher  tertiary  formations. 

I. — On  the  Imbedding  of  Suman  Remairu  in  the  Strata  now  m  Progrett 
of  Forvtation. 
Notwithstanding  the  feeling  of  respect  for  the  remains  of 
the  dead  which  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  all  ages,  and  that 
has  given  rise  to  the  various  modes  of  interment  adopted  by 
different  nations  from  the  earliest  periods,  and  thus  consigned 
the  countless  skeletons  of  successive  generations  to  the  grave, 
and  mingled  their  dust  with  the  superficial  soil, — yet,  incal- 
culable numbers  of  human  remains  must  have  been  at  all 
times  engulfed  in  the  beds  of  laJces,  and  rivers,  and  seas,  by 
ordinary  casualtira.  And  as  the  bones  of  man  difier  in  no 
respect  in  their  structure  and  chemical  composition  from 
those  of  mammalia,  they  must  undergo  the  same  changes 
when  subjected  to  like  physical  conditions  ;  hence  the  skele- 
tons of  men  and  animaJs  deposited  in  the  same  stratum  will 
be  found  in  a  similar  state  of  mineralization.  Fossil  human 
bones,  therefore,  may  occur  in  an  earthy  or  a  porous  state, 
like  those  of  mammalia  imbedded  in  loose  sand  or  earth  ;  or 
of  a  dark  brown  colour,  from  an  impregnation  of  iron,  and 
retaining  a  large  proportion  of  animal  matter,  as  are  those  of 
the  Moa,  Irish  Elk,  and  Mastodon,  found  in  morasses  and 
turbary  deposits  ;  or  they  may  be  permeated  by  carbonate 
of  lime  and  have  the  medullary  cavities  lined  with  spar,  like 
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the  bones  of  CanuTora  found  beneath  the  stalactitic  floors  of 
cayems  ;  or  petrified  by  solutions  of  iron  or  other  minerals, 
as  are  the  remains  of  the  extinct  quadrupeds  in  many  of  the 
tertiary  limestones,  and  those  of  the  colossal  reptiles  in  the 
Wealden  deposits.  They  may  also  be  invested  with  stalactite 
if  buried  in  fissures  or  caves  of  limestone  ;  or  with  travertine 
if  exposed  to  the  action  of  streams  highly  charged  with  car- 
bonate of  lime,  like  the  so-called  petrifying  springs  of  Derby- 
shire ;  or  impacted  in  ferruginous  conglomerate,  if  deposited 
with  implements  of  iron,  or  in  a  soil  charged  with  chalybeate 
waters  ;  and  these  effecta  may  be  produced  in  the  course  of 
a  rery  brief  period ; — a  few  years,  or  even  months,  will  often 
suffice  for  the  formation  of  a  compzict,  durable  mass,  in  which 
bones,  pottery,  and  coins,  and  other  substances  may  be 
imbedded. 

Although  instances  of  such  productions  must  be  familiar 
to  every  antiquary,  it  may  be  instructive  to  notice  a  few 
examples  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  be- 
cause thej  serve  to  illustrate  ihe  nature  and  origin  of  certain 
specimens,  which  have  been  regarded  by  authors  of  deserved 
celebrityasgenuinepetrifactions,  of  immense  antiquity.  Thos 
the  eminent  mineralogist,  Eu^an,  quotes  &om  Sclmeider'B 
"  Topog.  Min." — "  that  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  silver 
coins  were  found  enclosed  in  flints  at  Grinoe,  in  Denmark, 
and  an  iron  nail  in  a  flint  at  Potsdam."  *  The  first  edition 
of  Mr.  Bakewell's  Introduction  to  Geology,'  contains  the 
following  circimiBtantial  narrative  by  Mr.  Knight  Spencer. 
"In  1791,  two  hundred  yards  north  of  the  ramparts  of 
Hamburgh,  in  a  sandy  soil,  M.  Liesky,  of  that  city,  picked  up 
a  flint,  and,  knocking  it  against  another,  broke  it  in  two  ;  in 
the  centre  of  the  fracture  he  observed  an  ancient  brass  pin  ; 
and  on  picking  up  tJie  other  half,  he  found  the  corresponding 
mould  of  the  pin  so  laid  bare.  He  presented  them  to 
Thomas  Blacker,  Esq.,  in  whose  possession  they  now  are,  and 
who  has  shown  them  to  the  writer  of  this  letter,"  In  the 
"Gentleman's  Magazine,"  and  other  periodicals,  there  are 
notices  of  similar  discoveries  of  keys,  nails,  coins,  &c.  in  flints 
and  blocks  of  solid  stone. 

During  my  early  attempts  to  investigate  the  geological 
structure  of  the  South-East  of  England,  I  one  day  received 
a  note    from  a  South-Down  farmer,  informing  me  of  the 

■Pliillipt'i  MiDeni)og;,2DdediL,ATtiGle/1iiX,  p.  12.       '  rubliahed  in  13U,  p.  338. 
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discovery  of  a  large  iron  nail  in  the  centre  of  a  flint  'which  he 
had  accidentally  broken.  I  immediately  rode  a  distance  of 
some  twenty  mUes  to  inspect  this  "  wonderful  curiosity,"  and 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  my  correspondent's  state- 
ment apparently  borne  out ;  for  he  placed  in  my  hands  a 
large  rolled  stone,  closely  resembling  externally  the  usual 
flint  boulders  of  tiie  ploughed  lands  of  chalk  districts,  and 
which  had  been  split  down  the  middle ;  on  one  side  was 
imbedded  a  large  iron  nail,  and  deeply  impressed  on  the 
opposite  surface  the  corresponding  mould.  A  slight  inspec- 
tion detected  the  nature  of  this  specimen  :  it  was  not  a  flint, 
but  an  aggregation  of  fine  sihceous  sand  that  had  been 
converted  into  compact  sandstone  by  a  solution  of  iron 
derived  from  the  nail,  which  had  served  as  a  nucleus  to  the 
sand  that  had  gradually  accumulated  around  it.  The  facts 
described  by  Kirwan  and  Knight  doubtless  admit  of  the 
same  explanation ;  the  narrators  having  mistaken  a  sand- 
stone of  modem  formation  for  a  genuine  flint  nodule.  When 
residing  at  Brighton,  I  obtained  many  specimens  of  recent 
ironstone  from  the  fishermen,  who  dredged  them  up  from 
the  British  Channel,  Cannon-balls,  horse-shoes,  nails,  chains, 
fragments  of  bolts,  bars,  anchora,  &c.,  formed  the  nuclei  of 
these  masses  ;  some  of  which  were  exceedingly  interesting 
from  the  variety  of  shells,  zoophytes,  and  other  marine 
productions  promiscuously  impacted  in  the  same  block  of 
stone.' 

I  have  here  a  specimen  which  has  puzzled  many  a  geologist. 
It  is  a  ferruginous 
conglomerate  of  glass 
beads  and  sand ;  it 
was  obtained  a  few 
years  since  from  a 
Dutch  vessel,  laden 
with  beads,  knives, 
&C.,  that  was  stran- 
I  ded  off  the  Sussex 
coa^t,  near  Hastings, 
about  a  century  ago, 
and   wholly    covered 

F«miglnoui  Canjlanuntc  of  beidi  wd  knUa-blDdei.  by  a  thick  bed  of  silt 
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and  sand  ;  the  cementing  material  was,  of  course,  derired 
from  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  or  ateel  knife-blades. 

Of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  aggregation  and  consolida- 
tion of  loose  materials  take  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
a  striking  proof  was  afforded  in  Capt.  Dickenson's  gallant 
and  successful  operations,  by  means  of  a  diving-bell,  to 
recover  the  treasures  of  a  richly-laden  vessel, — the  "Thetis," 
— ^which  was  wrecked  and  sunk,  in  twenty  fathoms  water,  off 
Cape  Frio,  to  the  east  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  a  bay  bounded 
by  granite  cliffs.  The  floor  of  the  ocean-bed  was  found  to 
be  composed  of  micaceous  and  quartzoze  sand,  consolidated 
into  what  may  be  termed  regenerated  granite  ;  the  super- 
incumbent pressure  of  the  water,  aided  by  the  huge  materials 
of  the  wreck  of  the  frigate,  and  enormous  blocks  of  granite, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  the  swell,  acted  with  tremen- 
dous momentum,  like  the  steam-hammers  of  a  foundry,  in  a 
few  weeks  compressed  the  sand,  wood,  and  iron,  and  the 
gold  and  silver  coins,  into  solid  masses  of  rock,  which  were 
broken  up  with  diflSculty  to  extract  the  impacted  dollars. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  other  examples  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  deposits  which  are  in  progress  at  the 
bottom  of  the  present  seas ;  but  in  passing  to  the  next 
topic,  I  would  soUcit  particular  attention  to  the  &ct,  that 
vast  subaqueous  accumulations  of  the  relics  of  man  and  his 
works,  must  have  been  going  on  for  ages,  and  imparting  a 
character  to  the  strata  of  the  human  epoch,  of  which  no 
traces  whatever  are  observable  in  the  ancient  formations. 

II. — On  the  Occurrence  of  the  Semaitu  of  Man  and  Workso/Artin 

modem  tuperficial  DepotiU. 
From  the  phenomena  thus  briefly  considered,  the  archseo- 
logist  will  be  prepared  to  meet  with  the  remains  of  man  and 
his  works  in  deposits  which,  though  but  of  recent  origin  in 
a  geological  sense,  are  of  immense  antiquity  in  relation  to 
human  history  and  tradition ;  suggesting  the  interesting 
question  as  to  the  remoteness  of  the  period  to  which  our 
present  retrospective  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  mankind 
extends.  In  this  division  of  the  subject,  my  observations  will 
be  restricted  to  a  few  illustrations  from  the  historic  period. 

Coins. — Coins,  from  their  durability,  and  the  facUity  with 
which  the  accomplished  numismatist  can  determine  their 
date,  even  when  the  inscription  m  obliterated,  are  the  most 
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instructive  relics  of  human  art  that  occur  in  the  mineral 
kingdom.  In  the  conglomerates  accumulated  in  the  beds  of 
streams,  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  in  the  masses  of  ferruginous 
sandstone  dredged  up  from  the  sea,  coins  are  not  unlre- 
quently  enclosed.  From  the  blocks  of  regenerated  granitic 
stone  formed  around  the  sunk  treasures  of  the  Thetis,  pre- 
viously mentioned,  many  thousand  dollars  were  extracted. 

The  following  instance  of  the  preservation  of  coins  in  a 
fluviatile  conglomerate,  the  date  of  which  can  be  precisely 
determined,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  this 
kind  with  which  I  am  acquainted.     In  the  year  1831,  some 
workmen  employed  in  deepening  the  river  Dove,  where  it 
winds  round  the  base  of  the  rock  on  which  stand  the  moul- 
dering ruins  of  the  once  regal  castle  of  Tutbury,  and  forms 
the  bomidary-Une  that  separates  StaSbrdshire  from  Derby- 
shire, they  observed,  among  the  loose  gravel  spread  over  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  many  small  silver  coins ;  and  continuing 
their  labours,  dipcovered,  at  the  depth  of  ten  feet,  large 
masses  of  a  very  hard  ferruginous  conglomerate,  which,  on 
being  broken,  were  found  to  be  studded  with  hundreds  of 
similar  pieces  of  money.    On  the  discovery  becoming  known 
in  the  neighbourhood,  scores  of  peasante  hastened  to  the 
river,  and  at  one  time  not  less  than  three  hundred  persons 
were  engaged  in  searching  for  the  treasures.    But  those  who 
were  successful  had  great  difficulty  in  detaching  the  coins 
from  the  stone  in  which  they  were  impacted  ;  for  the  money 
having  lain  for  upwards  of  five  centuries  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,   the   water    had 
gradually  depositedsuc- 
cessire  layers  of  sand 
and  gravel,  till  the  he- 
terogeneous mass  was 
converted  into  a  com- 
pact rock,  of  which  the 
cipins  constituted  an  in- 
tegral part. 

The   coins   collected 
Bn«rcoin..(  M«rfi,,.F«™^™  co.^^,     amountod to many  thou- 
■'"""'J'-  sands.    They  comprised 

sterlings  of  the  Empire,  Brabant,  Lorraine,  and  Hainault ; 
and  the  Scotch  money  of  Alexander  III.,  John  BaJiol,  and 
Robert  Bruce  ;  and  a  complete  English  series  of  Edward  I. 
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There  were  likewise  examples  of  all  the  prelatical  coins  of 
Edward  I.  and  II.,  and  of  the  first  and  second  coinage  of 
Henry  III.,  and  of  the  most  early  of  Edward  II.  "  On  the 
whole,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  a  finer  museum  of  early 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  coins  was  never  before,  under  any 
circumstance,  opened  to  the  inspection  of  the  antiquary." 

The  nature  of  this  numismatic  conglomerate  is  seen  in 
this  small  specimen,  which  I  have  fortunately  rescued  from 
destruction.  It  contains  two  silver  coins  of  Edward  I.,  so 
exposed  as  to  show  part  of  the  eflfigy  and  superscription  of 
the  obverse. 

The  history  of  this  accumulation  of  money,  and  conse- 
quently the  age  of  the  conglomerate,  is  clearly  made  out. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  11.  (a.d.  1322),  the  forces  of  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  then  in  open  rebellion,  being  compelled  to 
retreat  from  the  royal  army,  crossed  the  Dove,  which  at  that 
time  was  scarcely  fordable,  and  in  the  haste  and  panic  that 
prevailed,  the  military  oak-chest,  banded  with  iron,  was  sunk 
in  the  river.  On  the  decay  of  the  wooden  chest,  the  coins  it 
contained  became  intermingled  with  the  gravel  and  sand  ; 
and  the  iron  bands  decomposing,  supplied  Uie  cement  by 
which  the  loose  materials  were  converted  into  a  ferruginous 
breccia,  as  hard  and  durable  as  the  ancient  conglomerates 
which  contain  the  teeth  and  bones  of  species  of  animals  that 
have  long  since  been  obliterated  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  the  Thames, 
beneath  the  super- 
ficial mud  and  silt, 
a  layer  of  breccia 
or  conglomerate, 
in  which  Roman 
coins  and  pottery 
are  imbedded,  is 
spread  over  many 
parts  of  the  river 
channel.  This  con- 
crete is  composed 

of     pebbles,    sand,  Fmraghioni  CoaglonwrmW.    Eed  ollba  ThwDK 

and  mud,  consolidated  by  ferruginous  infiltration.  In  this 
example,for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.E.oach 
Smith,  there  are  exposed  the  half  of  a  denarius  of  Severus  or 
CaracaUa,  and  a  small  brass  of  Tetricus.  I  have  also  specimens 
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containing  coins  of  the  Lower  Empire,  that  were  collected  from 
the  bed  of  the  Thames  by  Henry  Brandreth,  Esq.,  in  whose 
possession  I  saw  gold  and  silver  Roman  coins  in  a  mass  of  con- 
glomerate, dredged  up  many  years  since  near  London  Bridge. 

Skulls  and  other  parts  of  the  skeletona  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, as  the  dog,  cat,  sheep,  have  been  found  in  this  modem 
fluviatile  deposit,  in  the  same  mineralized  state  as  fossil 
bones  in  tertiary  strata  of  a  similar  character. 

The  beds  of  all  the  rivers  flowing  through  the  large  cities 
of  Europe  must  contain  deposits  of  this  nature,  and  abound 
in  the  remains  of  man  and  his  works.  A  Roman  skull, 
thickly  invested  with  travertine,  that  was  dredged  up  from 
the  Tiber  some  years  since,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
is  an  earnest  of  the  rehcs  which  he  buried  beneath  the  yellow 
waters  of  that  celebrated  river.  Were  the  bed  of  the  Tiber 
effectively  explored,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  layers  of 
crystalline  hmestone  and  conglomerate  abounding  in  objects 
of  deep  interest  to  the  archieologist  as  works  of  art,  and  to  the 
geologist  from  the  physical  conditions  under  which  they  have 
been  preserved,  would  be  brought  to  light. 

Pottery. — The  remains  of  earthen  vessels  are  even  more 
durable  than  coins  ;  and  fragments  of  ancient  pottery  occur, 
not  only  mixed  with  other  relics  in  deposits,  but  in  some 
places  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  the  chief 
constituents  of  calcareous  hmestone  disposed  in  regular 
layers,  the  artificial  materials  having  been  cemented  together 


by  an  infiltration  of  travertine.  Urns,  vases,  &c.,  buried  in 
calcareous  or  argillaceous  strata,  are  often  incrusted  with 
tula,  or  studded  with  crystals  of  carbonate  or  sulphate  of 
lime,  as  on  this  Roman  lamp,  which  was  dug  up  near  Naples, 
by  my  friend.  Sir  Woodbine  Parish. 
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Fossil  Human  Skeletons. — About  forty  years  ago,  great 
interest  was  excited  by  the  unexpected  discovery  of  several 
human  skeletons,  male  and  female,  in  hard  limestone,  on 
the  north-east  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Guadaloupe  ;  and  a 
specimen  found  on  board  a  French  vessel,  captured  by  one 
of  our  cruizers,  and  presented  to  the  British  Museum,  afforded 
English  naturalists  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the 
nature  and  age  of  this  first  known  example  of  the  bones  of 
Man  in  a  fossil  state.  An  excellent  memoir  by  the  eminent 
mineralogist  and  geologist,  Charles  Konig,  Esq.,  of  the  British 
Museum,  published  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1814,"  fully  elucidated  the  nature  of  these  relics. 

The  annexed  sketch,  fig.   1,   represents  this  celebrated 
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fossil ;  and  fig.  2,  another  and  more  interesting  specimen, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Paris.  In  the  latter, 
the  skeleton  is  in  a  bent  position ;  and  part  of  the  lower 
jaw  with  teeth,  together  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the' 
upper  and  lower  extremities  of  the  left  side,  are  preserved. 

These  fossil  remains  were  extracted  from  a  sloping  bank 
of  limestone,  that  extends  from  the  base  of  the  steep  cliffs 
of  the  island  to  the  sea-shore,  and  is  almost  whoUy  sub- 
merged at  high  tides,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  diagram. 

This  limestone  is  composed  of  consolidated  sand,  and 
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the  detritus  of  shells  and  corals  of  species  that  inhabit  the 
neighbouring  sea.     Land-shells,  fragments  of  pottery,  atoao 
arrow-heads,  carved  wooden  ornaments,  and  detached  human 
bones,  are  occasion- 
ally found    therein. 
The  rock    is  there- 
fore identical  in  its 
origin  and  composi- 
tion with  the  calcare- 
ous and  arenaceous 
,  limestones  nowform- 

.  ^  It'  J"  "'  ''"'l',^  o""*"«Di-ij,  ^jj~  Q^  ^^0  seashores 

A.  Andrat  flock II.  B.  ModflTDLImH'oiiAbi  wblcLlhi  ^ 

huiDu  •inMoDi  mn  imbviiud.  qi    many  countrics. 

As,  for  example,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Cornwall,  where 
extensive  tracts  of  drifted  sand  have  been  converted  into 
sandstone  by  the  slow  infiltration  of  water,  charged  with 
calcareous  and  ferruginous  matter.*  In  intertropical  climes, 
where  the  waters  of  the  sea  are  often  turbid  with  the 
detritus  of  shells  and  corals,  the  sand-drift,  thrown  up  on 
the  strand,  undergoes  a  rapid  transmutation  of  this  nature. 
Along  the  shores  of  the  Bermudas,  limestone  is  produced 
by  this  process  of  sufficient  hardness  and  durabihty  for  the 
construction  of  buildings,  ere  the  inclosed  shells  have  lost 
their  colour  and  polish.' 

In  the  Isle  of  Ascension,  which  is  frequented  by  turtles  for 
the  purpose  of  depositing  their  e^s  in  the  loose  sand,  to  be 
hatched  hy  the  heat  of  the  sun,  so  rapidly  does  this  lapidi- 
fication  take  place,  that  groups  of  eggs  are  often  found  in 
the  consohdated  limestone,  containing  the  hatched  remains 
of  the  chelonian  reptiles  that  had  thus  been  entombed  alive." 
This  conglomerate  consists  of  the  water-worn  detritus  of 
corals  and  shells,  with  fragments  of  lava  and  scoriae,  rendered 
sohd  by  infiltration  of  carbonate  of  Ume. 

These  facts,  if  duly  considered,  will  enable  us  to  receive 
without  surprise  the  result  of  an  accurate  investigation  of  all 
the  circumstances  relating  to  the  fossil  human  skeletons  of 
Guadaloupe ;  namely,  that  though  imbedded  in  compact 
rock,  and  with  the  bones  penneated  by  crystallized  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  they  are  the  relics  of  some  individuals  of  a 
tribe  of  Gallibis,  slaughtered  by  the  Caribs,  in  a  conflict  that 
took  place  near  the  spot  not  more  than  150  years  ago ;  the 

*  Wodden  of  Geologjr,  to),  l,  p.  .13.  '  Ibiil.,  p.  BJ.  ■  1b[r].,  p.  !)0. 
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sand  of  the  sea-shore,  in  which  the  slain  were  interred, 
having  subsequently  become  indurated  by  the  process  above 
described.' 

Fossil  human  skeletons  have  also  been  found  in  solid 
caltareoiis  tufa,  near  the  river  Santa,  in  Peru.  Bones  belong- 
ing to  some  scores  of  individuals  were  discovered  in 
travertine,  containing  fragments  of  marine  shells,  which 
retained  their  original  colour ;  yet  this  bed  of  stone  is 
covered  by  a  deep  vegetable  soil,  and  forms  the  fece  of  a 
hill,  crowned  with  brushwood  and  large  trees. 

Edifices. — The  changes  which  are  continually  taking  place 
in  the  relative  level  of  the  land  and  water  from  the  sub- 
sidence of  extensive  tracts  of  country  at  one  period,  and  their 
subsequent  elevation,  are  phenomena  so  well  known,  that  I 
need  not  dwell  upon  the  subject ;  and  I  will  therefore  only 
remind  the  archaeologist  of  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of 
past  ages,  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  exposed  to  view, 
in  the  deposits  that  have  been  formed  during  the  human 
epoch. 

Nor  can  it  be  regarded  as  improbable,  that  in  the  beds  of 
the  present  seas,  the  edifices  and  worlts  of  nations,  whose 
history  is  altogether  unknown  to  existing  generations,  are 
entombed  and  preserved.  The  exquisite  stanzas  of  Mrs. 
Hemans,  on  the  hidden  "  Treasures  of  the  deep,"  are  as  true 
as  they  are  beautiful :  — 

"  Whftt  wealth  onlold. 
Far  down,  uid  sbioing  through  tlieir  MJllnen  lie«  : 
Thej  bsTe  tfie  euiT}'  genu,  the  burning  gold, 
Wdu  from  t,  Iboiuuid  royal  argocieB. 

Yet  more — the  deplhg  have  more— their  wavei  have  roll'd 

Above  the  ntiea  of  a  world  gone  hy  : 
Sand  hath  fill'd  np  the  palaces  of  old. 

Sea-weed  o'ergrown  Iho  halli  of  lereby." 

In  connexion  vriththis  topic,  I  would  refer  to  the  engulfing 
of  buildings,  and  even  entire  cities,  by  the  effects  of  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  eruptions  ;  of  which  the  catastrophe 
that  overwhelmed  Stabise,  Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii,  affords 
an  illustration  never  to  be  forgotten  ;  for  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  seventeen  centuries,  the  city  of  Pompeii  was  dis- 
interred from  its  silent  tomb,  in  that  marvellous  state  of 
conservation,  so  graphically  described  by  one  of  our  most 

'  See  WoDders  of  Geology,  6th  edit,  vol.  i.,  p.  87. 
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eminent  living  authors.^  "  AH  vivid  with  undimmed  hues — 
ita  walls  fresh  as  if  painted  yesterday — not  a  tint  faded  from 
the  rich  mosaic  of  its  floors — in  its  forum  the  half-finished 
columns,  as  left  by  the  workman's  hands — before  the  trees  in 
its  gardens  the  sacrificial  tripod — in  its  halls  the  chest  of 
treasure — in  its  baths  the  strigil — in  its  theatres  the  coimter 
of  admission — in  its  saloons  the  furniture  and  the  lamp — 
in  its  tnclinise  the  fragments  of  the  last  feast — in  its  cubicula 
the  perfume  and  the  rouge  of  faded  beauty — and  everywhere 
the  skeletons  of  those  who  once  moved  the  springs  of  that 
minute  but  gorgeous  machinery  of  luxury  and  of  life."  " 

III. — On  Ewnan  Eeniaint  auociated  with  thote  of  extinct  Animalt  in  tA« 
ancient  AlUu»al  Depontt. 

Although  the  relics  of  man  and  his  works  have  been  found 
in  many  places  associated  with  the  bones  of  extinct  species 
of  animals,  yet  the  circumstances  under  which  such  colloca- 
tions have  occurred  have  generally,  upon  a  rigid  examination, 
failed  to  estabhsh  the  synchronism  of  the  human  and  quadru- 
pedal remains.  Assemblages  of  this  nature  have  been 
observed  in  various  ossiferous  caverns  in  England,  and  on 
the  Continent,  and  in  South  America.  It  will  suflSce  for 
my  present  purpose  to  select  the  following  instance,  which 
has  lately  been  communicated  to  the  GreoTogical  Society  of 
London,  because  it  presents  an  epitome  of  the  various  facts 
which  bear  on  this  problem. 

Every  one  knows  that  near  Torquay,  in  Devonshire,  tiiere 
is  a  chasm  or  fissure  in  the  limestone  strata,  named  '  Kent's 
Hole,'  which  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  quantities  of 
fossil  bones  belonging  to  extinct  species  of  beu^  hyenas, 
lions,  tigers,  &c.,  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  dug  up 
from  its  recesses.  These  remains  occur  in  a  bed  of  reddish 
sandy  loam,  whicdi  covers  the  bottom  of  the  chasm,  or  cavern, 
to  a  thickness  of  twenty  feet.  The  teeth  and  bones  are  for 
the  most  part  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  The 
principal  chasm  ia  600  feet  in  length  ;  and  there  are  several 
lateral  fissures  of  less  extent.  A  bed  of  hard,  solid  stalag- 
mite, horn  one  to  four  feet  thick,  is  spread  over  the  ossiferous 
loam,  and  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth,  with  here  and 

*  Sir  Edwanl  Bnlwer  Lytbm'i  *■  Liat  edificM,  and  trtota  of  eomitrj,   wiU  ba 
Dayi  of  Fompeii."  foaod  in  Sir  Chariea  Lyell'*  PiindplM  of 

*  An  extaoded  review  of  all  the  bets  Geologjr, 
relating    to    (he   mibmergciice   of  rilies, 
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there  patches  of  charcoal  mixed  with  human  bones,  and 
coarse  earthen  vessels. 

On  breaking  through  the  sparry  floor,  the  red  loam,  con- 
taining teeth  and  bones,  is  brought  to  view  ;  and  imbedded 
in  it,  and  at  a  depth  of  several  feet,  and  intermingled  with 
remains  of  extinct  hears  and  camivora,  there  have  been 
discovered  several  flint  knives,  arrow  and  spear-heads,  and 
fragments  of  pottery.  The  stone  implements  are  of  the  kind 
usually  found  in  early  British  tumuh,  and  doubtless  belong 
to  the  same  period ;  yet  here  they  were  miquestionably 
collocated  with  fossil  bones  of  immense  antiquity,  and  beneath 
the  impermeable  and  undisturbed  floor  of  the  cavern,  which 
was  entire  till  broken  through  by  the  exploration  that  led  to 
the  exhumation  of  these  relics.  This  discovery  gave  rise  to 
many  curious  speculations,  because  it  was  supposed  to  present 
unequivocal  proof  that  man,  and  the  extinct  camivora,  were 
the  contemporary  inhabitants  of  the  dry  land,  at  the  period 
when  the  ossiferous  loam  was  deposited  :  but  the  facts  de- 
scribed do  not  appear  to  me  to  warrant  this  inference. 
Kent's  Hole,  Banwell  Cave,  and  indeed  all  the  ossiferous 
caverns  I  'have  examined,  are  mere  fissures  in  limestone 
rocks  that  have  been  filled  with  drift  while  submerged  in 
shallow  water,  and  into  which  the  limbs  and  carcases  of 
the  quadrupeds  were  floated  by  currents  ;  for  the  bones, 
though  broken,  are  very  rarely  waterwom,  and  consequently 
must  have  been  protected  by  the  muscles  and  soft  parts. 
Upon  the  emergence  of  the  land,  of  which  the  raised  beds  of 
shingle  afford  proof,  the  fissures  were  elevated  above  the 
waters,  and  gradually  drained  ;  the  formation  of  stalactites 
and  stalagmites,  from  the  percolation  of  water  through  the 
superincumbent  beds  of  limestone,  then  commenced,  and 
continued  to  a  late  period. 

I^  when  Kent's  Hole  first  became  accessible,  and  while  the 
floor  was  in  a  soft  or  plastic  state,  and  before  the  formation 
of  the  Btalactitic  covering,  some  of  the  wandering  British 
aborigines  prowled  into  the  cave,  or  occasionally  sought 
shelter  there,  the  occurrence  of  stone  instruments,  pottery, 
bones.  Sec,  in  the  ossiferous  loam,  may  be  readily  explained ; 
for  any  hard  or  heavy  substances,  even  if  not  buried,  would 
quickly  sink  beneath  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  a  few  feet, 
and  afterwards  become  hermetically  sealed  up,  as  it  were,  by 
the  cnist  of  stalagmite  tliat  now  forms  the  solid  pavement. 
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Certain  cares  in  Aquitaine  contain  masses  and  layers  of  a 
stalactitic  conglomerate,  composed  of  bones  of  men  and  car- 
nirora,  and  fragments  of  pottery.  The  origin  and  formation  of 
this  breccia  are  attributed  by  M.  Desnoyer  to  the  remains  of 
some  of  the  aboriginal  Celtic  tribes,  who  frequented  these 
caves,  or  were  buried  there,  having  become  blended  with  the 
mud,  gravel,  and  debris  of  the  extinct  animals,  already 
entombed  ;  the  mass,  by  a  subsequent  infiltration  of  stalag- 
mite, having  been  converted  into  a  solid  aggregate. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  the  archaeologist  will 
therefore  perceive  that  the  occurrence  of  the  remains  of 
man  with  those  of  extinct  species  of  animals,  in  a  deposit 
that  is  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  solid  rock,  must  not  be 
regarded  as  certain  proof  that  the  human  bones  are  of  as 
high  antiquity  as  those  of  the  quadrupeds  with  which  they 
are  associated. 

But  another  source  of  fallacy  as  to  the  presumed  high 
antiquity  of  human  skeletons  found  in  sedimentary  deposits, 
requires  a  brief  comment.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that,  from  the  subsidence  of  tracts  of  country,  or  the  un- 
dermining of  cliffs  and  headlands,  or  by  the  falling  in  of 
the  roofs  of  caverns,  the  superficial  soil  is  overwhelmed  and 
buried  beneath  the  strata  on  which  it  was  originally  super- 
imposed. The  contents  of  sepulchral  mounds  and  the  remains 
of  domestic  animals  may  thus  be  engulfed  in  very  ancient 
deposits,  at  considerable  depths  beneath  the  present  terres- 
trial surface.  Such  was  the  case  described  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  of  part  of  a  human  skeleton  found  imbedded  in  a 
ravine  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  with  bones  of  the 
Mastodon.'" 

The  following  instance,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bakewell,  holds 
out  a  salutary  caution  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  most  scru- 
pulous investigation  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
a  discovery  of  this  nature.*  "  A  thick  bed  of  coal  on  the 
estate  of  the  Earl  of  Moira^  in  Ashby  Wolds,  which  is  covered 
by  strata  of  ironstone,  coal,  sandstone,  &c,  is  worked  at  the 
depth  of  225  yards.  In  an  adjoining  locality  the  same  bed 
was  reached  at  the  depth  of  97  yards  ;  and  in  this  stratum  the 
skeleton  of  a  man  was  found  imbedded  in  the  solid  coal,  which 
apparently  had  never  been  disturbed."     No  traces  could  be 
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perceived  that  the  spot  had  ever  been  dug  into,  or  that  any 
trifds  for  coal  had  been  made ;  but  the  noblo  proprietor,  at 
Mr.  Bakewell's  suggestion,  directed  passages  to  be  cut  in 
various  directions,  and  at  length  the  indications  of  a  former 
shaft  were  discovered,  though  the  coal  had  not  been  worked. 
Into  this  shaft  the  man  must  have  fallen,  and  the  body  been 
pressed  and  imbedded  in  the  loose  nibbly  coal  by  a  super- 
incumbent column  of  water,  previously  to  the  falling  in  of 
the  pit 

Human  remains  imbedded  with  those  of  tlie  fossil  EUc  of 
Ireland. — Of  the  extinct  terrestrial  mammalia  of  the  British 
Isles,  the  gigantic  Deer,  commonly  known  as  the  fossil  Irish 
Elk,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  from  its  magnitude  and 
the  abundance  and  excellent  state  of  preservation  of  its 
remains.  This  noble  animal  was  ten  feet  in  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  its  antlers,  which  are  palmated  and 
measure  fourteen  feet  from  the  extremity  of  one  bom  to  the 
other.  The  bones  of  the  Irish  Elk  occur  in  the  beds  of  marl 
which  underUe  the  peat-bogs,  and  are  generally  very  perfect, 
being  stained  more  or  less  deeply  by  tannin  and  iron,  and 
sometimes  partially  incrusted  with  pale  blue  phosphate  of 
iron  :  even  the  marrow  occasionally  remains  in  the  state  of  a 
fatty  substance,  which  vrill  bum  with  a  clear  lambent  flame. 
Groups  of  skeletons  have  been  found  crowded  together  in  a 
small  space,  with  the  skulls  elevated  and  the  antlers  thrown 
back  upon  the  shoulders,  as  if  a  herd  of  deer  had  fled  for 
shelter,  or  been  driven  into  a  morass  and  perished  on  the 
spot." 

Stone  hatchets  and  fragments  of  pottery  have  been  found 
with  the  bones  of  this  creature,  under  circumstances  that 
leave  no  doubt  of  a  contemporaneous  deposition.  In  the 
county  of  Cork,  the  body  of  a  man,  in  good  preservation, 
the  soft  parts  being  converted  into  adipocire,  was  exhumed 
from  a  marshy  soil,  beneath  a  peat-bog  eleven  feet  thick : 
the  body  was  enveloped  in  a  deer-skin  of  such  large  dimen- 
sions as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  belonged  to  the 
extinct  Elk.' 

A  rib  of  this  animal  has  been  found  in  which  there  is  a 

'  Skeleton*  of  Mutodons  have  beeo 
fonad  in  the  United  State*  in  like  circam- 
AtftnceA ;  ftod  very  recently  remminH  of 
the  eoIa«aU  atruthioas  birds  of  New 
Zealuid,  the  lAoa,  or  DinomiR,  h>ve  been 
TOL.  Til. 
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perforation  evidently  occasioned  by  a  pointed  instrument 
■while  the  individual  was  alive ;  for  there  is  an  efiiision  of 
callus  or  new  osseous  substance,  which  could  only  have  re- 
sulted from  a  foreign  body  having  remained  in  the  wound  for 
a  considerable  time ;  such  an  effect,  indeed,  as  would  be 
produced  by  the  head  of  an  arrow  or  a  spear.* 

Human  bones  have  likewise  been  found  associated  with 
the  remains  of  the  extinct  gigantic  wingless  birds  {theMoa 
or  Dinomis)  of  New  Zealand,  under  circumstances  that 
appear  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  having  been  contempo- 
raneous ;  *  but  as  the  extinction  of  this  family  of  colossal 
bipeds,  like  that  of  the  Dodo,  probably  took  place  but  a  few 
centuries  ago,  those  remains  of  man  and  works  of  art  that  are 
associated  with  the  skeletons  of  the  Irish  Elk,  may  be  regarded 
as  by  far  the  most  ancient  vestiges  of  the  human  race 
hitherto  discovered.  For  although  Indian  arrow-heads  and 
pottery  have  been  dug  up  from  the  alluvial  clay  containing 
the  bones  of  Mastodons,  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  yet  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  not  conclusive. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  account  of  human  crania 
having  been  found  in  the  ossiferous  caves  of  the  Brazils,  and 
with  bones  of  the  extinct  gigantic  Edentata  of  the  Pampas. 

IV, — On  the  Probahtlity  of  ducovering  traces  of  ike  Human  Bace  in  dte 
ancient  Tertiary  Formatiom, 
The  facts  brought  forward  in  the  course  of  this  argument, 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  Man  at  that  remote  period  when 
the  Irish  Elk,  and  other  extinct  species  and  genera  of  ter- 
restrial mammalia,  whose  remains  occur  in  the  super- 
ficial alluvial  deposits,  inhabited  the  countries  of  Europe; 
and  as  the  Irish  Elk  was  contemporaneous  with  the  Mastodon, 
Mammoth,  and  the  Camivora  of  the  caverns,  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  sooner  or  later  human  remains  may  be  dis- 
covered coeval  with  the  bones  of  those  animals.  The  question 
therefore  naturally  arises,  whether  the  evidence  at  present 
obtained  warrants  the  inference  that  traces  of  man's  existence 
will  be  found  in  the  far  more  ancient  tertiary  formations. 

*  A  Bpeam  ot  Ox  (Sot  loKffifivtu)  BOW  '  By  Mr.  Waller  MMilell,ofWelliDgtan. 

extinct,  w(s  nnqaeationably  an  inhabibuit  See  &  Memoir  on  the  Foaiil  Birda  oT  New 

of  BriCain  during  tiie  Roman  penod,  for  Zealand,   Geological  Quaneriy  Jooraal, 

ite  boms  and  bonee  bare  been  found  in  1S49  and  1860  ;  and  Pictorial  Atlw  of 

WTeral  placea  associated  with  Soman  re-  Organic  Renuuns,   Art  FonQ  Birds  of 

mains;  as  at  Colchester  in  t&l9.~Vide  New  Zealand,  1S50. 
Ardiaeologieal  JoumiO, 
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And  here  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain,  that  the  geological 
term  Tertiary  comprises  all  the  strata  that  have  been  de- 
posited subsequently  to  the  last  secondary  formation,  the 
Chalk.  The  Tertiary  systems,  therefore,  unite  the  present 
organic  kingdoms  of  nature  with  the  past ;  for  while  the  most 
ancient,  the  Eocene  deposits,  contain  the  remains  of  a  few 
secondary  species,  they  have  hkewise  many  of  genera  now 
existing,  associated  with  peculiar  types. 

But  notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  bones  of  living 
genera  of  animals — as  the  dog,  fox,  pig,  sheep,  ox,  horae,  Ac.,' 
in  tertiary  strata,  incomparably  more  ancient  than  the  de- 
posits containing  the  Irish  Elk,  yet  no  vestiges  of  man  or 
of  his  works  have  been  detected. 

The  proofe  adduced  of  the  remarkable  characters  im- 
pressed on  the  deposits  that  have  been  formed  since  the 
various  races  of  mankind  were  distributed  over  the  earth's 
surface,  forbid  the  supposition  that  the  absence  of  such 
vestiges  can  be  attributable  to  their  subsequent  obUteration. 
While,  therefore,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  fossil 
human  remains  in  strata  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  those 
in  which  they  have  hitherto  been  observed,  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  traces  of  man's  existence  will  be  met  with  in 
the  most  ancient  tertiary  formations. 

It  vias  for  the  express  purpose  of  placing  this  fact  in  the 
most  striking  point  of  view,  ^at,  in  a  previous  part  of  this 
discourse,  I  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  on  the  nature  and 
organic  remains  of  the  deposits  that  have  been  accumulated 
during  the  human  epoch.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the 
occurrence  in  the  Eocene  system  of  existing  genera  and 
species  of  mammaha — even  of  that  race  which  approaches 
nearest  to  man  in  its  physical  organization,  the  Quadrumana, 
or  monkey  tribes — 1  conceive  we  have  no  just  grounds  for 
assuming  that  physical  evidence  will  be  obtained,  by  which 
the  existence  of  the  human  race,  and  consequently  of  the 
present  order  of  things,  may  be  traced  back  to  that  remote 
era  ;  for  I  entirely  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Pro- 
fessor Whewell,  "  that  the  gradation  in  form  between  man 
and  other  animals,  is  but  a  shght  and  unimportant  feature  in 
contemplating  the  great  subject  of  man's  origin.  Even  if  we 
had  not  revelation  to  guide  us,  it  would  be  moat  unphilo- 
sophical  to  attempt  to  trace  back  the  history  of  man,  without 

'  See  Wondew  of  Geolog;,  *ol.  i.,  p.  216. 
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taking  into  account  the  moat  remarkable  facts  in  bis  nature 
— the  facts  of  civilization,  arts,  government,  speech,  his  tra- 
ditions, his  internal  wants,  his  intellectual,  mora^  and  rehgious 
constitution.  If  we  will  attempt  such  a  retrospect,  we  must 
look  at  all  these  things  as  evidence  of  the  origin  aod  end  of 
man's  being  ;  and  when  we  do  thus  comprehend  in  one  view 
the  whole  of  the  argument,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  arrive 
at  an  origin  homt^eneous  with  the  present  order  of  things. 
On  this  point  the  geologist  may  therefoi-e  he  well  content  to 
close  the  volume  of  the  earth  s  physical  history,  and  open 
that  divine  record  which  has  for  its  subject  the  moral  and 
reUgious  nature  of  man."' 

I  cannot  conclude  this  imperfect  attempt  to  assist  the 
Archajologist  in  determining  the  age  and  mode  of  formation 
of  the  rocks  and  strata  in  which  the  remains  of  man  and  his 
Works  may  be  found  imbedded,  without  adverting  to  the 
deeply-regretted  absence  of  a  highly -gifted  and  distinguished 
member  of  this  Institution,*  whoso  profound  geological  and 
arch^ological  knowledge,  and  impressive  eloquence,  would 
have  thrown  around  the  subjects  that  have  been  submitted 
to  your  consideration,  an  intwest  and  importance  I  have 
vainly  essayed  to  impart.  In  breathing  a  fervent  prayer 
that  one  so  beloved  for  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  and  his 
generous  bearing  towards  every  cultivator  of  science,  and  so 
highly  respected  for  his  eminent  abilities  and  acquirements, 
may  be  speedily  restored  to  his  friends,  and  to  the  sciences 
his  labours  have  so  greatly  advanced,  I  feel  assured  that  I 
am  expressing  the  earnest  wish  of  every  member  of  the 
ArchEGological  Institute.' 

'  AnDiversar;  Addivu  to  the   G«olo-  any  poMJInUty  K  «b*le   could   now  be 

giol  Society  ol  Landcin.  Btnnded  ;  yet  tdong  with  thene  relics  wai 

'  The  Deui  of  Weatminiter,  The  Very  found  ■  mds  hi^woa  of  deer'a  horn. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bucklond.  proving  that  tlie  foawl  whale  pertains  to 

*  I  Bubjtrin  the  following  note,  as  cor-  tlie  historio  er>,  and  painting  to  a  penod 

roboratin^  the   views   expreeaed   in   the  more  recent  than  the  SnC  eoloniutian  of 

text ;  it  18  from  an  intereBting  paper  by  the  British  Isles.     In  the  game  mou  other 

D.  Wilson,  Esq.,  entitled,  "Inquiry  into  fossil  whaled  havebeen  Tomid;  twoof  them 

tlie  Evidence  of  die  existence  of  I'nmiUve  accompanied  with  similar   indieatioDS  of 

Haces  in  Scotland  prior  to  the  Celtic  ;"  the  primitive  arts  of  the  aborigines.  Other 

communicated  to  the  Ethnological  section  discoveries  of  a  like  nature  justify  the 

of  the  Bndab  Assodation,  at  Ediuburrii,  condnaian,   that  at  a   petiod  neariy  aa 

Angnst,  1850  :  -  "  In  the  museum  of  Uie  remote  as  historic  cbronology  will  permit 

University  of  Edinbarah,  (here  are  the  aa  to  asaiune,  there   must  have  been  a 

remuns  of  a  foonl  whiue,  that  were  dug  human  population  sprcMt  over  the  British 

up  ia  tlie  Blair  Drunimand  Moss,  nt  a  Isles.     Their  nide  canoes,  for  tlie  most 

diBlBDce  of  seven   miles  above   Stiriing  part  formed  out  of  an  oaken  tnuik,  have 

Bridge,  and  fullv  twenty  milea  from  the  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country 

nearest  point  of  the  river  Forth,  where  by  manyfeel  below  the  acctunulatedaUuviani, 
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ON  THE  SUBSTANCES  EMPLOYED  IN  FORMING  THE  TESSELL^ 
OF  THE  CIRENCESTER  PAVEMENTS,  AND  ON  THEIR  CHRO- 
MATIC ARRANGEMENT. 

BY  JAUES  BUCKHAN,  F.L.B.,  F.O.g^  An. 
iSrad  ai  Iht  Ox/nrd  Hati^,  Ah  SI,  1880.; 

Althocqh  the  designs  and  method  of  construction  of 
numerous  examples  of  the  kind  of  decoration,  kuowD  as 
Tessellated  Pavements,  have  been  published  from  time  to 
time,  especially  in  such  works  aa  "  Lysons'  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties," the  "  Vetusta  Monumenta,"  "  Fowler's  Pavements," 
&c.,  an  examination  and  classiiication  of  the  materials,  by 
whose  aid  these  fine  works  of  art  have  been  accomplished, 
seems  still  a  desideratum. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  venture  to  lay  before  the 
Institute  the  result  of  my  observations  upon  this  subject,  in 
the  many  examples  of  mosaic  pavements  which  I  have  had 
occasion  to  examine  in  Cirencester  and  its  neighbourhood.' 
Tracings  of  the  best  of  these  have  been  laid  before  the 
Society.  The  choice  of  materials  with  which  to  execute  the 
designs  of  pavements  appears  to  have  been  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  and  to  have  been  carefully  studied,  as  may  be 
seen  from  many  instances  of  gradual  shading  off,  observed 
in  the  various  frets,  and  in  the  strong  contrasts  when  bold 
relief  was  intended.  Besides  this,  the  general  design  appears 
to  owe  its  effects  not  only  to  the  arrangement  of  the  minor 
bits  of  colouring,  but  also  to  the  disposal  of  the  masses  of 
colour,  so  as  to  produce  an  harmonious  whole.  This  is 
admirably  shown  in  the  fine  pavements  discovered  in  Ciren- 

uid  Mcompanied  with  tbe  rude  tools  of  adTUieed  by  his  genius  uid  btboniB.     In 

the  bbrioitors,  proving  them  to  be  the  mj'  WoDders  of  Geology,  vol.  i.,  p.  64,  a 

work  of  the  abcvigiiutl  ntcee,  destitute  of  similu'  fact  is  recorded  ;  and  in   Lewes 

metAUiu-gie    srta,    uid     supplyinz    their  Levels  (p.  61),  rude  Hugle-truiik  canoes 

simple  vsotB  frith  imperfect  un^ementa  knd  coffins  have  been  found,  imbedded  at 

of  bom  ind  flint."  great  depths  in  the  blue  claj',  associated 

The  reader  will  And  the  accomil  of  an  with  bones  of  cetacea,  deer,  horse.  He, 
interestinK  discovery  of  a  canoe  in  the  '  A  full  account  of  discoveries  recently 

alluvial   ihposits  of  Forfarshire,  by  Sir  made  in  that  locality  will  ha  found  in  the 

Charles  Lyell,  in  Geological  Ti-uisactioDg,  volume  recently  published,  **  Illustrationa 

■  "   p.87;  beingoneof  the  earliest  eon-  of  the  Remuus  of  Roman  Art  in  Ciren- 
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cester,  duriog  the  past  year  ;^  as  in  them  we  have  figures 
and  their  ornament  wrought  with  an  attention  to  detail, 
which  is  not  only  highly  finished  as  to  the  filling  up,  but 
presents  "  a  grandeur,  dignity  of  character,  and  great  breadth 
of  treatment,"  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Weatmacott,  the 
eminent  sculptor,  "  which  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  finest 
Greek  schools."  These  are  arranged  in  medallions  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  framework  of  the  twisted  guilloche,  in  which 
the  colours  are  remarkably  subdued.  These  again  and  the 
designs,  as  a  whole,  are  surrounded  by  another  guilloche,  in 
which  bright  colours  prevail ;  the  whole  surrounded  by  a 
wide  border  of  a  neutral  grey,  so  that  we  cannot  help 
observing  that  the  brightness  and  freshness  of  each  medallion 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  prominence  given  to  it  by  the 
grey  border  ;  whilst  the  pavement,  as  a  whole,  is  admirably 
brought  out  by  a  bright  guilloche,  which  serves  the  like 
purpose  as  a  gold  frame  to  a  picture  ;  the  broader  external 
border  relieving  the  entire  pavement,  and  thus  giving  it  a 
prominence  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  which  contributed 
greatly  to  its  general  effect.  Thus,  while  each  picture  is 
satisfactory,  viewed  separately,  there  seems  to  be  an  unity 
of  purpose  in  the  whole  design  which  could  only  have  been 
brought  about  by  accurate  study  and  refined  taste. 

The  effects  here  glanced  at  are  the  more  extraordinary, 
when  we  examine  the  means  by  which  they  were  attained. 
Small  portions  of  natural  rocks  and  potsherds,  both  of  various 
shades  of  colour,  were  with  few  exceptions  the  only  materials 
used ;  and  these  viewed  as  mere  dead  elements,  when  the 
forms  which  they  animated  are  broken  up,  are  portions  of 
stone  and  pottery  of  all  sizes,  from  an  inch  square  to  pieces  no 
larger  than  a  pea,  which  appear  to  have  been  merely  chipped 
off  from  larger  fragments,  and  to  hare  tmdergone  little,  if 
any,  polishing  before  being  used  in  the  mosaic  design.  The 
upper  surfeces  only  are  smooth,  so  that  there  is  little  doubt 
a  last  polish  was  given  to  the  floor,  when  the  designs  were 
completed. 

As  these  materials  consist  of  natural  rocks,  pottery  and 
glass,  I  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  nature  and  origin  of 
the  different  substances  which  I  have  observed,  according 


t  of  Ctreucealer,  were  exhituted      School. 
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to  the  following  list,  under  the  heading — Natural  and  Arti- 
ficial TeaseUie. 

Natitral  TeaelUe. 


1. 

Wbile           ....     PonncKlofChiJk. 

2. 

Creani-colour    .         .         .     Hard,    Sne-graiaed    FreestoDe, 

from  the  great  Oolite. 

3. 

Grey The  same,  altered  by  heat. 

Telloir      ....     Oolite;    Oolitic    and   Wiltsliire 

4. 

pebblee. 
Ohoeolate              .        .     .     Old  Red  Sandstone, 

5. 

6. 

Slate-colour,  or  bUek         .     Limeatone  bands  of  the  Lover 

Lias. 

^rttjfeiol  Te4»ell>x. 

7. 

Light  red) 

8. 

Dark  red  t       .                 .    Formed  of  Terra  Cotta. 

9. 

Black       ) 

10. 

Transparent  ruby          .     .    Qbss. 

1.  The  Natural  Tessellte. 

The  tessella;,  by  this  hat,  will  be  seen  to  be  derived 
mostly  from  the  immediate  district. 

The  cream-coloured  stones  form  the  groundwork,  sur- 
rounding the  designs,  and  filUng  in  some  of  the  cords  of  the 
borders.  This  material  is  a  fine-grained  ooliHc  freestone, 
found  in  the  Great  Oolite  formation,  around  Cirencester,  in 
which  it  occurs  as  a  bed,  about  four  feet  in  thickness.  It  is 
of  a  light  tint,  and  does  not  change  colour  on  exposure.  Its 
appearance  in  the  quarry  is  so  like  the  other  beds  of  this 
rock  93  to  have  been  overlooked ;  and  hence  it  has  been 
supposed  by  Lysons,  and  other  authorities,  that  this  parti- 
cular stone  is  of  foreign  origin,  and  it  has  by  them  been  named 
"  Polombino  marble,"  -which  indeed  it  much  resembles. 
Some  pieces  of  this  oolitic  stone  were  found  mixed  with  the 
rubbish  in  Dyer  Street,  at  Cirencester,  and  which  there  is 
reason  to  believe  had  been  brought  from  a  neighbouring 
quarry  to  make  tessella  of ;  we  may  therefore  suppose  that 
the  different  sized  fragments  were  chipped  off  as  a  supply 
was  required. 

The  grey,  marked  3,  was  the  most  difficult  to  refer  to  any 
known  rock,  both  from  its  colour  and  texture.  The  latter, 
however,  on  close  inspection,  appeared  to  be  exactly  that  of 
the  cream-colour,  which  the  microscope  proved  to  be  the 
case.  The  question  as  to  the  difference  in  tint  became  one 
of  interest,  and  upon  being  made  a  matter  of  experiment,  it 
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was  discovered  that  on  roasting  the  cream-coloured  tessellse, 
they  assumed  the  precise  grey  required.  It  was  further 
found,  that  on  roauting  the  cream-coloured  stones,  which 
were  found  about  the  Dyer  Street  villa,  they  changed  to  the 
same  tint,  and  the  identity  of  these  with  stones  procm'ed 
from  the  Great  OoUte  of  the  district,  was  proved  by  sub- 
jecting portions  of  this  to  the  action  of  fire,  when  they 
immediately  assumed  the  grey  hue ;  so  that  these  experi- 
ments prove  the  English  origin  of  the  cream-colour  and 
grey,  both  of  which  were  at  first  suspected  to  have  been 
derived  from  a  foreign  source. 

It  next  became  an  object  of  interest  to  ascertain  the 
principle  upon  which  this  change  depended,  and  chemical 
analysis  fiirther  proved  that  the  limestone  contained  organic 
matters  and  iron.  Now  the  organic  matter  prevents  the 
iron  becoming  peroxidised,  which  it  would  do  by  heat,  and 
BO  become  red, — hence  the  difference  in  colour  of  unbaked 
and  baked  bricks  ;  and  if  we  roast  in  like  manner  any  of 
the  other  beds  of  the  oolite,  which  also  contain  iron,  we 
shall  have  a  red  colour  produced  on  account  of  a  difference 
in  their  organic  contents. 

These  observations  tend  to  point  out  the  local  nature  of 
the  stones,  and  also  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  colours  of 
mosaics  of  this  description  could  only  have  been  harmonised 
by  carefiil  study  and  experiment. 

The  yellow  colours  are  also  from  ooUtes,  those  at  the 
Witcomb  and  Woodchester  villas  from  the  inferior  oolite,  by 
which  they  are  flanked ;  the  material  used  at  Cirencester 
from  the  great  oolite  bands,  upon  which  the  town  rests,  the 
colour  in  idl  cases  being  due  to  the  degree  of  oxidation  of  the 
iron  contained  in  the  stone. 

Occasional  bits  of  a  brighter  hue,  which  occur  in  all 
Cirencester  pavements,  are  derived  from  a  pebble  drift — the 
spoil  of  the  "  Sarsen  stone,"  a  portion  of  the  Tertiair  form- 
ation (of  which  Abury  stones  are  examples)  which  over- 
spreads a  great  breadth  of  the  table-land  of  the  South 
Cotteswolds  of  Gloucester  and  Wilts. 

The  different  bands  of  the  lias  of  the  vale  of  GloncestM- 
have  furnished  several  useful  tints  from  olive  green  to  slate 
colour,  almost  amounting  to  black  ;  these  darker  colours  are 
also  due  to  the  diflerent  states  of  the  iron  which  is  abundantly 
contained  in  these  liassic  daystones,  and  for  the  most  part  in 
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the  form  of  protaride.  Trees  and  foliage  hare  been  exe- 
cuted in  the  olive  tints,  whilst  the  darker  shades  take  their 
part  in  the  borders  and  frets  surrounding  designs. 

2.  The  Artificial  TesselUs. 

These  consist  of  red  and  black  pottery,  irith  the  exception 
of  the  glass,  to  be  presently  described.  The  reds  are  of 
soTeral  tints,  depending  much  on  the  nature  of  the  clays,  of 
which  they  were  fonned.  This  might  have  been  the  blue 
clay  of  different  parta  of  the  has,  in  which  it  is  known  the 
iron  is  in  a  Btate  oi  protoaide,  which,  on  being  baked  in  open 
kdhis,  changes  to  red,  by  becoming  perandised,  as  in  pottery 
and  other  clay  fictilia ;  but  the  black  tessellse,  as  also  black 
pottery,  as  so  ably  explained  by  Mr.  Artis,  though  made 
from  the  same  clay,  are  tiie  result  of  a  different  method  of 
burning  ;  and  be  has  clearly  shown  that  by  baking  pottery 
in  closed  kilns,  which  he  terms  "  smother  furnaces,"  the  car- 
bonaceous matter  of  the  fiiel  is  prevented  escaping.  He 
would  lead  ub  to  infer  that  this  black  smoke  penetrates  the 
ware,  and  thus  colours  it ;  but  the  real  fact  is  that  here  again 
we  have  organic  matter  preventing  the  further  oxidation  of 
the  iron,  and  besides,  heightening  the  black  by  entering  into 
combination  with  that  metal.^ 

The  employment  of  coloured  glass  in  the  Cirencester  pave- 
ments is  of  rare  occurrence ;  in  only  one  instance  has  it 
been  observed,  and  that  under  luch  curious  circumstances  as 
to  deserve  attention,  if  only  to  show  that  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  it  might  have  been  in  many  instances  overlooked. 

When  the  medalUon,  dedicated  to  Spring — the  "  Flora  "  of 
the  Dyer-street  pavement — was  exposed,  a  colour  presented 
itself  in  the  head-dress  and  the  bunches  of  flowers,  so  different 
from  any  other  that  we  had  examined — being  of  a  bright 
verdigris  green — that  its  appearance  was  quite  remarkable; 
and  as  the  tracings  were  in  progress,  our  drawing  of  this 
figure,  like  the  rest,  was  rigidly  imitated  in  the  colours, 
as  these  presented  them  in  the  freshness  they  had  when 
first  exposed.  When,  however,  this  figure  was  completed,  it 
struck  me  as  being  exceedingly  inharmonious  in  colour  and 
effect ;  we  had  here  an  olive  and  a  verdigris  green  inter- 
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mixed,  thus  making  verj  irregular  forms ;  so  that  I  became 
convinced  that  the  verdigris — for  such  in  reality  it  is — was 
the  result  of  some  chemical  change,  and  on  scraping  off  a 
portion  from  the  surface  of  the  tessellje  this  proved  to  be  the 
case  ;  as  frhen  the  green  coating  was  removed  it  was  found 
to  conceal  a  beautifully  coloured  ruby  glass.  Here,  then, 
the  nature  of  the  unsatisfactory  colouring  was  made  appa* 
rent.  On  making  a  new  tracing,  and  putting  the  bnght 
red — though  colour  but  badly  imitates  its  richness  and  trans- 
parency— the  head-dress,  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  as  also  the 
branch  held  in  the  hand,  were  clearly  shown  to  be  meant  for 
*'  ruby  gems,"  and  as  such  became  intelhgible,  and  at  the 
same  time  struck  us  as  being  exceedingly  appropriate. 

This,  perhaps,  may  serve  to  show  us  that  in  many  instances 
Mosaic  pavements  may  have  undergone  great  dianges  in 
colour  &om  decomposition;  so  that,  whenever  we  see  any 
of  these  decorations  faulty  or  unsatisfactory  in  chromatic 
arrangement,  we  should  in  all  instances  examine  the  matter 
more  closely,  for  it  may  happen,  as  in  the  example  before  us, 
that  the  colouring,  as  first  observed,  would  render  ^e  subject 
confused,  when  on  copying  from  amended  observations  all 
would  become  plain  and  harmonious. 

But  as  these  changes  depend  on  chemical  action,  it  behoves 
us  to  inquire  deeper,  and  with  this  conviction  I  requested  my 
friend  and  coadjutor,  Dr.  Augustus  Yoelcker,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  to  undertake  a 
chemical  analysis  of  the  only  fragment  of  the  glass  that  could 
be  spared  for  that  purpose  ;  the  result  of  that  inquiry  I  shall 
lay  briefly  before  the  Society. 

The  analyses — which  were  only  qualitative,  as  we  had  not 
materials  sufficient  to  determine  quantities — resolved  them- 
selves into  two  subjects  ;  namely,  an  examination  of  the 
green  powder  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  an  inquiry  into 
the  constituents  of  the  glass  itself,  which  gave  the  following 
results  : — 


R.  The  Gbun  Powoib. 

Smd.  Tbi  Qlub. 

(TbawlotteiMH.) 

Oiideoflead 

Oxide  of  lead 

Frotoiide  of  copper 

Oiide  of  coppei- 

Alumina. 

Lime 

Oxide  of  iron 

Iron  (traaea  of) 

Potash 

AIumiM  (traces  of) 

Silica. 
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From  this  examination  the  Professor  draws  the  following 
conclusioiiB,  which  I  give  in  his  own  words  : — 

Ist.  The  external  green  colour  of  the  glass  is  due  to  car- 
bonate of  copper. 

2nd.  The  white  coating  which  appeared  under  the  green, 
chiefly  consists  of  carbonate  of  lead,  or  white  lead. 

3rd.  The  interior  part  of  the  glaas,  so  different  in  appear- 
ance from  the  exterior,  nevertheless  contains  almost  the 
same  elements,  but  in  a  different  state  of  combination. 

4th.  The  red  colour  of  the  interior  part  of  the  glaas  un- 
doubtedly is  produced  from  protoxide  of  copper,  which  is 
present  in  considerable  quantity,  probably  in  combination 
with  alumina. 

5th.  The  green  and  white  coatings  of  the  glass  are  the 
result  of  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  glass. 

This  examination  becomes  interesting  from  these  fects,  not 
only  as  showing  us  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Romans  in 
glass  colouring,  and  therefore  being  important  in  an  archaeo- 
logical point  of  view,  but  inquiries  of  this  nature  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  chemist.  The  art  of  making  ruby  glaas 
was  lost  for  a  long  period,  and  various  have  been  experiments 
for  recovering  it ;  and  though  the  method  of  producing  this 
hue  by  copper  has  recently  been  fully  explained  by  Cooper 
and  Elaproth,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  had  analyses  of 
glass  of  this  kind  been  made  by  early  experimenters,  much 
time  and  trouble  would  have  been  saved,  and  the  compara- 
tively inexpensive  method  of  producing  this  colour  by  means 
of  copper,  when  compared  with  gold,  which  has  been  used 
since  the  seventeenth  century,  would  doubtless  have  super- 
seded that  very  costly  process. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  remarks,  therefore,  without  stating 
ray  conviction  that  the  history  of  the  past  may  derive  much 
elucidation  from  modem  science,  and  that  the  science  and 
art  of  the  present  day  may  in  their  turn  be  greatly  advanced 
by  a  correct  examination  and  a  due  appreciation  of  what  has 
been  achieved  in  ancient  times.  I  would  also  express  the 
hope  that  antiquaries,  whose  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
examination  of  Romano-British  remains,  may  be  induced  by 
the  foregoing  observations  to  devote  a  special  attention  to 
the  nature  of  the  materials  employed  in  the  works  of  decora^ 
tion  or  construction,  of  which  so  many  remarkable  examples 
are  almost  daily  brought  to  light.  The  aid  of  chemical  science 
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has,  on  the  present  occasion,  been  adduced,  ahnoBt  for  Uie 
first  time,  in  furtherance  of  auch  investigations  ;  and  I  trust 
that  the  interesting  results  developed  by  this  means  maj 
stimulate  archaeologists  to  seek  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
nith  the  character  of  ancient  remains,  and  the  details  of 
processes  in  arts  or  manufactures,  which  may  prove,  even  in 
our  own  times,  of  no  trifling  practical  advantage. 


The  little  rehc  of  Roman  times,  here  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  archaeolt^ist,  belongs  to  a  class  of  ancient 
remains  bearing  inscriptions,  of  a  singular  and  interesting 
character,  and  to  which  the  attention  of  various  able  anti- 
quaries haa  been  addressed.  The  example,  hitherto  inedited, 
and  represented  by  the  accompanying  woodcuts,  may  be 
regarded  with  especial  interest,  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
rarity  of  objects  of  this  nature,  but  as  presenting  one  of  the 
very  few  vestiges  of  the  Roman  period,  authenticated  as 
having  been  found  in  Ireland. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  n[taterial  &cts  of  more  recent 
discovery  have  been  adduced  to  controvert  the  conclusions  of 
Camden  in  reference  to  Ireland ; — "  Animum  vix  inducere 
possum,  ut  hanc  regionem  in  Bomanorum  potestatem  ullo 
tempore  concessisse  credam."  Whilst,  however,  no  sohd 
aipiment  may  be  grounded  on  the  expressions  of  certain 
ancient  writers,  to  whom  some  poetical  license  may  be  con- 
ceded, such  as  the  allusion  of  Juvenal,  which  might  seem  to 
imply  that  the  sway  of  Rome  had  been  extended  even  beyond 
the  "  littora  Juvemse,"  there  appears  sufficient  evidence  tliat 
intercourse  subsisted  between  the  conquerors  of  Britain  and 
the  natives  of  the  adjacent  island.  Agricola,  we  are  informed, 
entertained  a  refpdus  exiled  from  its  shores  ;  and  the  state- 
ment of  Tacitus,  that  the  ports  of  Ireland  were  even  better 
known  than  those  of  Britain,  through  the  traffic  of  commerce,' 
would  readily  account  for  the  casual  occurrence  in  that 
country  of  coins  or  scattered  traces  of  the  Roman  age. 

The  discovery  of  a  hoard  of  Roman  coins  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Giants'  Causeway  was  communicated  to  the 
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Society  on  a  previous  occasion  ;  and  other  notices  of  a  like 
nature  might  be  cited.  It  were  to  be  desired  that  these 
Roman  vestiges  might  be  regarded  by  Dr.  Petrie,  or  some 
other  erudite  antiquary  in  the  sister  tiugdom,  as  of  sufficient 
interest  to  claim  a  detailed  examination.  To  Mr.  Dunoyer, 
who  has  so  freely  placed  at  our  disposal,  on  former  occasions, 
the  results  of  his  valuable  investigations,  the  Institute  is  now 
again  indebted  for  the  conununication  of  a  reUc  of  no  ordi- 
nary interest.  Our  thanks  are  Ukewise  due  to  its  possessor. 
Dr.  Dowsley,  of  Clonmel,  for  his  courteous  permission  that  it 
should  be  submitted  to  our  readers. 

The  stamp  here  represented  was  found  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  which  has  produced  so  many  curious  remains  of 
all  periods.      Mr.  Dunoyer,  with  his  accustomed   zeal   on  ' 
such  occasions,  sought  out  the  finder,  a  person  named  Bane, 
a   sergeant  in   the  Clonmel  police,   and  has  given  us  the 
following  particulars  ; — "  The  tablet  was  discovered  about 
the  year  1 842,  in  a  dike  on  the  rising  ground  above  the  green 
of  the  village  of  Golden  Bridge,  and  in  a  plot  of  land  four 
acres  in  extent,  known  by  the  name  of '  the  Spittle  Fields  or 
Lands.'    On  this  may  yet  be  seen  some  ruins  known  tradi- 
ditionally  as  '  the  Hospital,'  or  Infirmary.     In  the  dike  where 
the  tablet  was  found  a  quantity  of  human  bones  have  been 
brought  to  light.     This  singular  object  is  very  smooth,  appa^ 
rently  formed  of  a  piece  of  hardened  fine-grained  slate,  of  a 
dark  green  or  blue  colour,  easily  scratched  with  a  knife,  and 
the  colour  then  appears  of  a  light  grey  hue.     Golden  Bridge 
is  on  the  river  Suire,  about  a  mile  above  the  celebrated  abbey 
of  Athassel,  founded  a.d.   1200  by  William  de  Burgo.     At 
Golden  there  existed,  in  1842,  a 
remarkable  circular  castle  which 
defended  the  bridge,  but  it  has 
since  fallen."    Mr.  Dunoyer  adds 
the  conjecture — "  Is  it  possible  to 
suppose  that  this  stamp  had  been 
used  in  medieval  times  by  some 
cimning  leech  who  practised  the 
healing  art  at  this    Spittle    of 
Golden?"  ^ 

The    annexed    representation  r,,J^ 
will  readily  show  that  this  object 
is  one  of  those  curious  relics  designated  by  Gough  and  other 
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writers  as  stamps  or  seals  used  anciently  by  oculists  (medid 
octtlarii)  or  empirics.  They  served  either  to  impress  upon 
the  coUyrium  and  other  medicaments,  or  upon  the  wrapper 
in  which  these  nostrums  were  vended,  the  description  of  their 
virtues  with  the  name  of  the  compounder.  The  drugs  were 
doubtless  moulded  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  with  white  of  e^ 
{es  ovo)  or  some  adhesive  compound,  and  the  tablets  being 
engraved  in  intaglio,  with  the  letters  inverted,  as  shown  in 
the  woodcut,  an  impression  was  readily  produced.  Usually 
the  stone  was  incised  with  an  inscription  on  each  of  the 
four  sides,  and  it  served  to  stamp  as  many  nostrums  distinct 
in  their  virtues.  On  the  example  now  published  there  is  only 
one  inscription,  indicating  the  name  of  the  empiric,  with  the 
quality  of  the  remedy, — maeci  jdtentii  TtrriANi  diamysus 
AD  TETS&BS  CICATKICES.  A  little  mark  at  the  close  of  the 
first  line,  resembling  a  minuscule  C  is  somewhat  indistinct. 
If  taken  as  a  letter,  it  may  signify  the  word  coSt/rium. 
Juventius  and  Tutianus  are  names  occurring  in  inscriptions 
given  by  Gruter. 

The  compound  termed  Diamysus  occurs  on  other  stamps 
of  this  description;  on  one,  published  by  Schmidt,  in  his 
Antiquities  of  Nimeguen,  and  by  Spon,  is  read, — Marci  Ulpi 
Heracletis  diamysus.  "  It  is  "  {observes  Gough)  "  a  mineral 
composition,  of  which  see  Marcus  Empiricus,  viii.  72,  and 
Pliny,  xxxiv.  12.""  MarcelluB  speaks  oidyamysios,  as  of  virtue 
"  ad  aspritudines  oculorum."  Misy  (probably  from  ^u«u  com- 
primo)  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  copperas,  or  Roman 
vitriol,  of  a  caustic  or  astringent  quality,  of  which  Celsus  and 
Bioscorides,  as  well  as  Fliny,  have  detailed  the  virtues.^  The 
latter  states  emphatically  those  for  which  it  was  formerly 
esteemed  by  the  octdarii.  "  Extenuat  scabritias  oculorum  in- 
veteratas : — collyriis  additur,"  &c.  Marcellus,  a  native  of  Bor- 
deaux who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  in  his  singular  Treatise, 
"  de  Medicamentis  Empiricis,  Fhysicis  ac  Rationabihbus," 
speaks  of  "  collyrium,  diamysos  quod  facit,  ad  aspritudines 
oculorum  tollendas,  et  ad  lacrymas  substringendas." 

Maffei,  in  his  "Museum  Veroneose,"  p.  135,  mentions 
another  of  these  stamps,  of  which  the  correct  reading  is  pro- 
bably Diamisits  ad  vetei-es  cicatrices,  as  upon  that  found  in 

*  Archieologift,  vol.  is.,  p.  329. 

*  The  term  ma  retained  by  the  roedieTBl 

alcbemiata.     See  RaUndi,  LevGon  Alcbe- 
mi»,  Ae.,  v.  MUy.     They   used  k1v>  the 
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Ireland.  He  proposes,  however,  the  explanation — Dianusus 
ad  vtdnera  et  cicatrices;  the  contracted  worda  are  nearly 
identical  with  those  upon  Dr.  Dowsley's  Htamp,  ad  vet  cr. 
(The  two  first,  as  also  the  fourth  and  fifth  letters,  are  con- 
joined.) The  same  remedy,  possibly,  is  indicated  by  one  of 
four  inscriptions  on  another  of  these  stamps,  found  in  1731,  in 
the  Abbey  Yard,  Bath,  which  reads  thus, — T.  itnian.  d  . .  , 
VM  ad  veteres  C1CATEICE8.  The  three  characters  following 
the  D  are  of  singular  form,  and  not  readily  to  be  decyphered. 
Impressions  of  these  inscriptions,  as  also  from  two  other 
sinular  relics,  are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  as  described  in  the  printed  catalogue,  p.  12. 
Amongst  them  may  be  noticed  the  stamp  of  hone-stone,  or 
whet-slate,  found  in  1818,  near  the  Leauses  garden,  at  Ciren- 
cester, and  now  in  the  possession  of  P.  B.  Pumel!,  Esq.  It  may 
claim  especial  mention  as  having  been  discovered  deposited 
in  a  fictile  urn  ;  and  also  as  bearing  the  Christian  symbol  of 
an  X  traversed  by  a  cross,  traced  on  one  extremity  of  the 
stone.  A  detailed  account  of  this  curious  object  has  been 
recently  given  in  the  valuable  work  on  Corinium,  produced 
by  Professor  Buckman  and  Mr.  Newmarch.  By  their  kind- 
ness I  am  enabled  to  submit  a  representation  to  the  reader : — 


Ml  N  EKVA  LtSDEALIB 
ANV 


MlNERVAi.lSME;.INV 
^,DOM  rvE  MP  0  LP  Rt,M  ^ 


P 


OetiUtt'i  BUmp  fcund  ■ 


It  may  be  acceptable  to  the  antiquary  to  enumerate  various 
"oculists'  stamps,"  hitherto  found  or  noticed  in  England. 
Dr.  Ch^hull,  in  a  Numismatic  Dissertation  (appended  to 
Antiqu.  Asiat.  Lond.,  1728),  described  one  found  at  Col- 
chester. This  notice  had  been  also  given  in  the  "  Tesoro 
Britannico,"  1719,  by  Haym,  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  In 
Cough's  memoir,  iu  which  the  "  Tesoro  "  apparently  is  cited, 
this  relic,  possibly  by  an  accidental  inadvertence,  is  described 
as  discovered  at  Gloucester.*     It  bears  two  legends,  with  the 

*  Ur  C.  Roach  Snuth  (Journal  Arch-  wilhoot  ginng  taj  aatliori^-,  tho  notion 
mol.  Abww.  Tol.  IT.  p.  280)  is  di^ioied  to  poambly  origimtod  wiUi  Gongh.  Tbo 
•nign  thi«  diacorerj'  to  alouetter,  but      stetemsut  M  reeonled  hj   Dr.  Chiahall 
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name,  Q.  itl.  utbbani.  The  next  discoTery  appears  to  have 
been  that  made  at  Bath,  already  mentioned;  this  stamp  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell,  of  Bristol 
(Archaeologia,  vol.  ix,  p.  228).  In  1767,  Mr.  R.  Forster  ex- 
hibited to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  a  cast  of  a  similar  stone 
bearing  two  inscriptions :  no  record  of  the  place  of  its  discoyery 
has  been  preserved.  It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  this  may 
have  been  the  identical  specimen  found  at  Colchester,  given 
by  Br  Chishull  In  1772,  a  stamp  was  found  in  excavations 
near  Littleborough,  Nottinghamshire,  inscribed  on  three  of 
its  sides.  A  representation  of  this  example,  which  appears 
to  have  been  accidentally  tost,  may  be  found  in  the  "Gentle- 
man's Magazine"  for  that  year.  It  was  communicated  by 
C.  D.,  from  Southwell."  In  1778,  the  late  Francis  Douce,  Esq., 
addressed  to  Mr.  Urban  a  notice  of  another  stamp,  in  hia 
possession,  with  four  inscriptions  (See  (rent.  Mag.,  vol.  ilviii. 
pp.  472,  509  ;  and  Archseologia,  voL  ix,  p.  227).  It  is 
probably  bow  in  the  "  Doucean  Museum,"  at  Cfoodrich  Court. 
Gough  produced  another,  figured  with  the  last  in  his  Memoir 
in  the  Archseologia :  it  bore  three  inscriptions.  Impressions 
of  these  are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,"  Gough  has  described  twenty-one  of  these  relics, 
found  in  various  countries,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
has  not  stated  where  the  two,  last  mentioned,  were  found. 
It  has  been  stated  that  a  stamp  of  this  nature  had  been 
found  at  St.  Albans.     (Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  510.) 

A  singular  relic  of  this  description,  but 
of  circular  form,  was  found  in  1808,  near 
the  Old  WaU  of  Wroxeter,  Salop.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  unique  variety  has 
remained  unexplained  and  unnoticed  by 
writers  on  this  subject.  It  waa  first  en- 
graved in  Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  Ixxx.  p.  61 7 ;  it 
p  waa  also  mentioned  in  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales,  co.  Salop,  p.  191 ;  and  given 
by  Mr.  Hartshorne  in  his  Salopia  Antiqua,  p,  126,  as  an 

H»  icitur  ad  Colcatriami  Ronunun  <dini 
colonuun  repertn,"  Ac    CayloB,  howeTer, 
II  A  leasena  arcDecypiB  icmgi-      Kecneil,  t.  1.,  p.  224,  citea  Cliuhall  u 
e  qnodun  Typogi^phieo  de-      Dotidng  Each  a  Btamp  fonnd  at  OUmoater. 
nunpUa,  ndhue  apod  mo  servo  ;  aliqoot  >  See  GcDt.  Mag.  YcA.  xlii.  1772,  p.  A\&  ; 

ablune  »Dta»%dianiM  Lufkait  Pkarma-       Tol.  xlviii.  1778,  p.  £09. 
eapUa   OaUttlrtMi,   autiqaitatum  harutn  *  Catalf^e  ot  Anbqnitiaa,  fte..  p,  1 3. 

BlodioBO,  homaiiiter  mihi  commanicatas. 
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"  amuletal  seal,"  with  letters  incised  upon  a  circular  piece 
of  jade,  Beven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diam.  and  a  quarter 
thick.  "  It  has  hitherto  (he  observes)  baffled  the  endeavours 
of  those  who  have  attempted  to  explain  it."  The  accom- 
panying wood-cut  is  taken  from  the  representation  in  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine." 

Dialihanus,  supposed  to  have  been  a  compound  of  frankin- 
cense, is  one  of  the  medicaments  named  upon  the  stamp,  for- 
merly in  Mr.  Deuce's  possession ;  it  probably  was  identical  with 
the  coUyHum  dialepidos,  mentioned  by  Marcellus  Empiricus, 
and  occurring  on  a  stamp  found  in  Normandy.'  The  con- 
cluding letters  on  the  Wroxeter  stamp  obviously  indicate  the 
compound  ex  mo,  as  on  the  example  from  Cirencester  ;  on 
Mr.  Douce's — lene{mentum)  ew  ovo;  and  on  that  produced 
by  Gough. 

Amongst  the  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  three  of 
these  remarkable  stamps  are  preserved.  It  is  believed  that 
they  formed  part  of  the  Sloane  Collection.  No  record  of  the 
place  of  discovery  can  be  ascertained.  They  are  all  formed 
of  a  similar  substance,  a  greenish-coloured  schist :  one  of 
them  is  the  identical  specimen  exhibited  by  Gough  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  iigured  in  the  Archjcologia,  vol.  ix. 
p.  227.  On  another  is  to  be  seen  a  single  inscription, — 
COLLYB.  P.  CL.  DC.  The  third  bears  three  inscriptions  ;  the 
name  of  the  Empiric  is  Septus  Julius  Sedaius,  the  remedies 
being  three  varieties  of  Crocodes,  namely, — dialepidos — 
ADDIATHES  and  PACCiANi.  It  may  be  hoped  that  all  these,  with 
other  unexplained  examples,  and  one  found  at  Tranent,  in 
North  Britain,  will  be  illustrated  by  the  researches  of  Pro- 
fessor Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  who  is  engaged  in  preparing  a 
dissertation  upon  the  subject.  The  latest  discovery  of  Uiis 
nature  has  been  described  by  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  in  an 
interesting  Memoir  "  on  a  Eoman  medicine  Stamp,  Ac , 
found  at  Kenchester"  (Journal  of  the  British  Archaeol.  Assoc, 
vol.  iv,,  p.  280).  It  was  communicated  by  Mr.  R.  Johnson,  of 
Hereford.  Mr.  Smith  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
two  other  examples  only,  authenticated  as  found  in  England. 
He  cites  the  curious  Dssertation  by  M.  Dufour,  who  remarks, 
that  of  fifty-three  stamps  hitherto  described  by  writers  on 
antiquity,  all,  with  a  single  exception,  have  been  found  in 
France,   Germany,  or  England ;    seeming  to  indicate  that 


'  Qongh,  firom  the  Mercure  FikOfois,  in  ArcdiKol.,  toL  ii 
VOL.  VII, 
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these  empirical  remedies  were  less  esteemed  in  Italy  than  in 
the  more  remote  provinces.  It  would  be  essential  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  schist,  of  which  these  reUcs  appear  mostly, 
if  not  invariably,  to  have  been  formed,  can  be  traced  to  any 
particular  locality  :  and  a  careful  comparison  of  the  personal 
names  of  the  Empirica  might  tend  to  throw  a  curious  hght 
upon  the  origin  of  these  remedies,  and  the  countries  in  which 
they  were  in  vogue. 

ALBERT  WAY. 

Those  vho  maj'  desire  further  infonnatioii  on  this  subject,  may  conralt 
the  foreign  works  cited  b;  Gough  (Archseol.,  vol.  ii.  p.  227) ;  the  Disser- 
tations bj  Professor  Walch,  Jena,  1763  ;  and  bj  Saiiue,  at  Utrecht,  1773. 
in  which  last  eighteen  examples  are  giren.  Count  Cajlus  enumerates  eleven. 
In  Qent.  Mag.,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  472,  is  cited  a  notice  of  one  at  Ljons,  b;  the 
P^e  Berond,  a  Jesuit.  M.  d'Aunoci  published  a  DissertaUon  at  Paris,  in 
1816,  giving  all  the  examples  then  known.  See  also, — CJnq  Cachets 
in^dits  demedecinsixiulistes;  parleDr.  Sichel,  Paris,  1845i— ObservatJonft 
Bur  les  Cachets  de  medecins  oculistes,  par  Adolphe  Duchalais,  Paris,  1846  ; 
and  the  curious  paper  abovo  mentioned,  bj  Charles  Dufour,  in  the  MSmoirea 
de  la  Soc.  des  Antiqu.  de  Picardie,  tome  8.  The  Memoirs  bj  Professor 
Simpson,  above  mentioned,  will  be  ^ven  in  the  Monthly  Medical  Joum&l. 


EFFIGIES  OF  THE  DE  SCJLNBY8,  AT  NEWTON  80LNET, 
DERBYSHIRE. 

On  a  richly-wooded  bank,  overhanging  the  river  Trent, 
stands  the  little  village  church  of  Newton  Solney.  At  a 
short  distance  higher  up  the  stream,  is  the  old  abbey  of 
Burton ;  a  little  lower  down,  is  the  Priory  of  Repton — 
Repton,  the  ancient  home  of  the  Mercian  monarcha.  At 
the  edge  of  the  landscape,  in  front,  is  the  noble  fortress  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  Tutbury  Caatle,  perched  on  its  rock  of 
alabaster ;  from  whose  foot  the  river  Dove  comes  winding 
and  sparkling  through  the  most  luxuriant  meadows,  to 
mingle  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Trent,  close  under  the 
walls  of  the  pleasant  httle  church  of  Nevrton  Solney.  North 
of  Trent  or  South  of  Trent,  you  will  scarcely  find  a  spot 
more  rich  in  present  abundance  or  in  middle-age  memories. 

The  church  itself,  though  picturesque  in  its  ivied  tower,  its 
grey  walla,  its  vrindows  of  every  style,  and  its  howery  back- 
ground, has  no  striking  architectural  feature,  and  is  as  little 
promising  to  the  archaeological  adventurer  as  can  well  be 
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imagined.  It  was  therefore  with  no  small  dehght  that  the 
writer  of  this  paper  found  within  its  walls  two  unnoticed 
knightly  effigies  of  the  highest  interest, — a  freestone  figure  in 
banded  mail,  adding  a  fourth  to  the  three  already  observed  in 
this  kingdom  ;  and  an  alabaster  statue,  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  exhibiting  the  camail  tied  down  by  points  to  the 
shoulder, — the  only  example  hitherto  noticed  in  England. 

The  pgure  in  banded  mail  is  of  the  proportion  of  life, 
measuring  from  the  feet  to  the  neck  (for  the  head  has  dis- 
appeared) 5  ft.  4-J  in.  It  lies  on  a  flat,  tapering  slab, — the 
whole  of  freestone.  Tufte  of  foliage,  of  Early-English 
character,  sustain  the  feet.  The  design  of  the  figure  is 
sufficiently  stiff,  but  the  draping  is  not  without  freedom  :  all 
the  details  have  been  finished  with  the  most  minute  exactness. 
For  so  ancient  a  sculpture,  the  effigy  is  in  very  good  con- 
dition ;  much  of  it,  indeed,  as  sharp  as  if  it  had  been  carved 
but  yesterday.  The  monument  appears  to  be  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  arming  consists 
of  hauberk  and  chausses  of  tmnded  mail,  without  the 
smallest  portion  of  plate  in  view.  The  aurcoat  is  without 
sleeves,  and  sht  up  in  front  only.  All  vestige  of  its  colour 
and  enrichments  has  disappeared.  A  belt,  of  curious  con- 
trivance, girds  the  surcoat  and  sustains  the  sword-sheath. 
The  knightly  sword  has  its  cross-piece  curved — the  curve, 
as  usual,  towards  the  blade  ;  the  pommel  is  cinquefoiled. 
The  shield,  slung  by  its  guige  across  the  right  shoulder,  is 
slightly  bowed,  and  has  been  triangular  in  its  outUne.  No 
trace  of  armorial  device  or  tincture  can  now  be  found  on 
its  surface.  The  spurs  are  of  a  single  goad,  and  each  is 
fastened  by  one  strap  only.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
mailing  appears  on  the  inside  of  the  hauberk  as  well  as  the 
out ;  and  it  decreases  a  little  in  size  towards  the  extremities 
of  the  arms  and  lege.  The  annexed  cut  represents  a  portion 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  of  its  natural  size.  (See 
next  page.)  The  profile  view  baa  been  copied  with  particular 
care,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  use  in  determining  the 
structure  and  material  of  this  very  puzzling  kind  of  armour. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  mailing  throughout 
the  figure  is  rendered  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

The  effigy  of  our  knight,  undoubtedly  a  De  Solney,  is  at 
present  placed  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  north  aisle,  raised 
on  a  very  rude  substratum  of  brickwork.     It  seems  highly 
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desirable  that  a  monnment  so  curious  for  its  costume,  so 
venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and  so  interesting  from  its  asso- 
ciation v/iih  the  ancient  lords  of  the  soil,  should  be  restored 
to  that  place  of  honour  'which  no  doubt  it  once  occupied 
within  the  precincts  of  the  chancel. 


mnu  oF  tb«  etngjt  fitwtoa  Soluj. 

Of  the  many  subjects  of  perplexity  to  the  student  of 
ancient  armour,  there  is  none  so  puzzling  as  that  of  Banded 
Mail.  And  yet  the  representations  of  it  are  in  the  utmost 
abundance.  For  a  whole  century,  manuscript  illuminations, 
monumental  brasses,  painted  windows,  royal  and  baronial 
seals,  metal  chasings,  and  sculptures  of  rarious  kinds,  offer 
us  an  infinity  of  examples ;  in  none  of  which  has  hitherto 
been  detected  the  exact  evidence  either  of  its  material  or  its 
fabric.  By  many  writers  it  has  been  described  as  pour- 
pointerie  ;  by  others  this  peculiar  work  has  been  considered 
only  as  a  conventional  mode  of  representing  the  ordinary 
chain-mail.  Mr.  Kerrich,  whose  opinions  will  always  be 
received  with  great  respect,  speaking  of  the  rows  of  little 
arcs  used  to  express  the  latter  defence,  says  :  "  When  there 
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are  lines  between  the  rows,  whether  tioo  or  only  one,  I  cou- 
ceive  it  means  still  but  the  same  thing."  (Collections  in 
Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  MS.  6731,  fol.  4.)  M.  Pettier,  in  the  text 
to  Willemin's  "  Monuments  In^dits,"  does  not  distinguish  the 
so-called  banded  mail  from  the  other,  but  names  it  simply, 
"  armure  de  mailles,"  {Vol.  I.,  p.  77.)  But  it  seems  ^ffi- 
cult  to  believe  that  the  common  chain  armour  could  be 
intended  ;  so  widely  different  are  the  two  modes  of  repre- 
sentation, whether  in  sculpture  or  in  painting.  Observe,  for 
example,  the  details — especially  the  portion  in  profile — from 
the  effigy  at  Newton  Solney.  And  in  the  following  subject, 
from  the  "  Romance  of  Meliadus  "  (Add.  MS.  1 2,228,  fol.  79), 
there  seems  no  assignable  reason  for  marking  one  figure  so 
differently  from  the  rest,  unless  the  armour  itself  were  of  a 
distinct  character. 


That  the  banded  defences  under  consideration  were  of 
pourpointing  is  still  more  unlikely  ;  for  a  pourpointed  gar- 
men^  whether  of  silk,  cloth,  or  whatever  material,  wouldC  in 
painted  representations,  exhibit  those  various  colours  which 
are  so  lavishly  displayed  in  the  other  portions  of  the  knightly 
attire.  Yet  a  careful  examination  of  many  hundred  figures 
in  Illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  has  failed  in  detecting  a  single  instance  of  positive 
colour  on  banded  mail,  except  such  as  may  be  referred  to 
the  metals.  Green,  scarlet,  crimson,  diaper,  or  ray,  never 
appear.     But  gold  or  yellow  tincture,  silver  or  white)  and 
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grey  of  various  shades,  occur  continually.  And  all  these 
seem  to  indicate  a  fabric  in  which  metal  plays  at  least  a  con- 
spicuous part.  The  examples,  among  iJie  vellum  paintings, 
in  which  the  banding  is  tinted  grey  or  left  white,  are  bo 
numerous,  that  one  can  scarcely  open  a  manuscript  of  the 
period  without  finding  them.  Instances  of  it  in  sUver  may 
be  seen  in  Cotton  MSS.,  ViteUius,  A.  xiij.,  and  Nero,  D.  TJ.; 
in  Roy.  MS.,  20,  D.  1,  and  Add.  MS.  12,228.  On  fol.  217,  B, 
of  the  last-named  manuscript,  will  be  found  the  figure  of  a 
knight  whose  banded  mail  is  gilt  The  same  kind  of  armour, 
in  gold  colour,  appears  in  the  windows  of  Beer  Ferrers 
Church,  Devonshire,  and  of  Fulbom  Church,  Cambridgeshire. 
(See  Lysona'  Devonshire,  p.  326,  and  Kerrich's  Collections, 
6730,  fol.  61,  for  faithful  copies  of  these  examples.)  If  from 
the  foregoing  evidences  we  derive  the  behef  that  the  basis  of 

tthis  fabric  was  metal,  from  a  monument  figured  in 
the  superb  work  of  Count  Bastard,  "  Peinturea  des 
Manuscrits,"  &o.,  we  gather  that  the  lines  of  arcs 
were  rings  ;  for  the  fillet  that  tightens  the  coif 
round  the  temples  is  clearly  passed  through  alter- 
nate groups  of  rings,  exactly  as  in  the  ordinary  maU  hood. 

The  figure  is  from  a  French  bible  of  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century,  and  occurs  in  the  7th  number  of  the 
"  Peintures."  In  fairness,  we  must  admit  that  this  example 
is  not  altogether  inadmissible  as  an  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
theory  of  common  chain-mail.  And  on  that  side  may  be 
ranged  the  very  curious  figure  of  Ofia  the  First,  on  folio  7 
of  the  "Lives  of  the  Two  Offas"  (Cott.  MS.,  Nero,  D.  1)  ; 
where  the  upper  part  of  the  warrior's  coif  is  of  "  banded 
mail,"  while  the  lower  portion  is  marked  in  the  manner 
usually  adopted  to  express  the  ordinary  chain-mail. 

Different  from  all  these  is  the  interpretation  offered  by 
M.  do  Vigne,  in  his  "  Eecueil  de  Costumes  du  Mojen-Age." 
On  Plate  56  of  that  work,  he  has  given  a  series  of  sketches, 
showing  the  supposed  construction  of  various  ancient  armours. 
The  bsuaded  mail  is  represented  as  formed  of  rows  of  over- 
lapping rings,  sewn  down  on  leather  or  other  similar  material 
— "  avec  les  coutures  couvertes  de  petites  bandes  de  cuir." 
This  notion,  however,  seems  at  variance  with  those  ancient 
monuments,  where  tlie  inside  of  the  defence  exhibits  the 
ring-work  as  well  as  the  exterior.  A  more  improbable 
garment,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  than  a  hauberk  of  leather, 
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faced  with  mail,  and  lined  with  mail,  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived. An  example  of  the  hauberk,  showing  the  banding 
on  the  inside,  is  furnished  by  the  knight  from  Newton  Solney. 
Another  is  found  in  the  brass  of  De  Creke.  (See  Craven  Ord's 
Collection  in  the  British  Museum  ;  "  Waller's  Brasses,"  Part 
8  ;  and  "  Boutell'a  Brasses,"  p.  39.)  Further  instances  are 
seen  in  the  brass  at  Minster,  Isle  of  Sheppey  ("  Stothard's 
Monuments,"  Plate  54  ;  Boutell,  p.  42)  ;  in  the  effigy  of 
Sir  John  d'Aubemoun  (Stothard,  Plate  60)  ;  and,  of  a  very 
marked  character,  in  the  brass  at  Ghent,  figured  at  page  287 
of  this  volume. 

Sometimes  the  knight's  horse  is  barded  with  the  banded 
mail ;  as  in  the  figure  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Library  of 
Cambrai,  given  by  M.  de  Vigne,  in  his  "  Recueil  de  Costumes," 
vol  ii.,  plate  8.  In  Roy.'  MS.,  20,  D.  1,  fol.  330,  B,  are  ele- 
phants with  similar  caparisons :  on  their  backs  are  castles, 
full  of  fighting-men. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  three  sculptured 
figures  with  banded  mail  have  been  previously  noticed  in 
England.  They  are  at  Tewkesbury,  at  Dodford,  Northamp- 
tonshire, and  at  Tollard  Royal,  Wilts.  The  first  of  these  is 
well  known  from  Stothard's  beautiful  etchings  of  the  figure  ; 
and  the  example  is  further  curious  from  the  hauberk  being 
sculptured  aa  ordinary  chain-mail,  while  the  camail  alone  is 
of  the  banded  work.  In  the  "  Memoirs"  (p.  125),  Stothard, 
writing  of  this  camail  to  Mr.  Kerrich,  says  :— "  Amongst 
other  curious  things  I  have  met  with,  is  a  figure  which  has 
some  remarkable  points  about  it ;  but,  for  the  discovery  of 
these,  I  devoted  a  whole  day  in  clearing  away  a  thick  coating 
of  whitewash  which  concealed  them.  The  mail  attached  to 
the  helmet  was  of  that  kind  so  frequently  represented  in 
drawings,  and  which  you  have  had  doubts  whether  it  was 
not  another  way  of  representing  that  sort  we  are  already 
acquainted  with.  I  am  sorry  that  I  know  no  more  of  its 
construction  now  than  before  I  met  with  it" 

The  effigy  at  Dodford  is  of  Purbeck  marble,  and  is  figured 
in  "  Baker's  Northamptonshire,"  vol.  i.  p.  360.  The  knight 
has  hauberk,  chausses  and  coif  of  banded  mail.  Plates  are 
at  the  knees  and  elbovrs,  and  the  coif  is  surmounted  by  a 
cerveUifere  of  plate.  The  figure  at  Tollard  Royal  has  not 
been  engraved ;  but,  fi«m  some  memorandums  kindly  fur- 
nished by  a  friend,  it  appears  that  this  knight  also  is  habited 
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in  hauberk,  chausses,  and  hood  of  banded  mail,  with  a 
cervellfere  of  plate  of  similar  form  to  the  preceding. 

Let  it  not  be  objected  to  the  foregoing  remarks  that  the 
inferences  are  mostly  of  a  negative  character.  Next  to 
knowing  what  a  thing  is,  the  most  desirable  point  appears  to 
be — to  know  what  it  is  not.  It  seems  pretty  clear,  then,  from 
the  absence  of  varied  colours  to  which  we  have  alluded,  that 
the  banded  armour  is  not  pourpointerie  of  any  kind.  And 
from  the  presence  of  the  ring-work  on  the  inside  of  the 
fabric,  as  well  as  the  out,  it  appears  not  to  be  of  the  con- 
struction suggested  by  M.  de  Vigne.  If  meant  for  ordinary 
chain-mail,  it  must  bo  confessed  that  the  medieval  artists 
never  hit  upon  a  mode  of  expressing  this  material  so  little 
resembling  the  original.  It  is  to  the  further  examination  of 
ancient  evidences,  or  to  the  discovery  of  monuments  hitherto 
unobserved  by  the  curious  antiquary,  that  we  must  look  for 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  knightly  mystery.  Hot-pressed 
theories  from  Paternoster  Row,  or  the  Qaai  des  Augmtins, 
can  do  us  no  good.  The  secret  lies  hidden  probably  in  a 
slip  of  mouldy  parchment,  a  scrap  of  broken  glass,  a  fractured 
paving-quarry,  or  a  morsel  of  sealing-wax. 

The  second  effigy  at  Newton  Solney,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded  as  remarkable  for  the  camail  tied  down 
upon  the  shoulders,  lies  under  a  pointed  mural  arch  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  proportions  are  those  of  a 
man  six  feet  high  :  the  sculpture  is  of  the  highest  finish  and 
in  fine  preservation.  The  material  is  alabaster,  of  which  an 
abundance  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  there  seems 
much  probability  that  this  monument  may  have  been  pro- 
duced by  one  of  the  "  marblers  "  of  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Burton.  In  the  time  of  Leiand  these  artists  were  in  force  in 
that  town.  At  Burton,  he  says,  in  the  "  Itinerary,"  are  "  many 
Marbelers  working  in  alabaster."  They  were  still  numerous 
in  Camden's  time :  the  place  is  noticed  as  "  famous  for  its 
alabaster  works."  Stebbing  Shaw,  the  historian  of  the  county, 
who  resided  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Hartshome,  writes, 
"  How  long  Burton  continued  thus  famous,  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  but  certainly  there  has  been  no  such  manufactory 
here  of  late  years,  though  alabaster  is  still  plentiful  on  the 
sides  of  Needwood  forest,  particularly  about  Tutbury."' 

The  effigy  of  our  knight  reposes  on  an  altar  tomb  of  very 

>  Lebnd,  Tij.  24,  ea.  of  1744;  Gou^'a  Cunden,  ij.  377;  Shav's  StafTordshiFe,  j.  13- 
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plain  character.     At  the  head  are  ministering  angels,  clad  in 
red  copes,  their  hair  gilded  :  at  the  feet  is  a  lion.    The  monu- 
ment has  no  inscription.     The  figure  wears  the  hauberk  of 
chain-mail,  seen  below  the  surcoat  and  on  the  inside  of  the 
upper  arm.     Chain  is  again  seen  at  the  inside  of  the  knees, 
and  at  the  instep.     Strapped  on  the  upper-arm  are  plates, 
articulated  at  the  top  for  freedom  of  motion.    The  vam- 
braces  and  elbow-pieces  are  also  of  plate.     The  plate  gaunt- 
lets are  of  the  type  so  frequently  found  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  of  wluch 
a   reaJ    example   has 
lately  been  discovered, 
in  the  excavations  of 
the  castle  of  Tannen- 
berg,    in    Glermany, 
figured  in  Heftier  and 
WolCsDieBur^Tan- 
nenberg  und  ikre  Aus- 
grahungen,   plate   10, 
p.  92.  The  leg-armour 
of  metal  or  cuir-boulli 
presents  no  pecuharity 
of  form  or  adornment. 
The  sabatyn  is  curious  . 
from  the  heel  being 
covered    with     Uttle 
rectangular  plates  (ri- 
veted    probably     on 

leather),  while  the  fore  part  of  the  foot  is  fiimished  with 
splints  {see  cut).  The  spurs  have  rowels  of  sixteen  pointa. 
The  jupon  has  the  border  d^ckiqueii,  so  characteristic  of  this 
period.  The  knightly  belt  is  richly  ornamented ;  on  the 
clasp  is  the  figure  of  a  goat  \  and  in  each  lozenge  of  the 
giriie  is  a  goat's  head,  but  placed  with  no  regularity,  the  head 
sometimes  turned  to  the  right,  sometimes  to  the  left,  and 
sometimes  presenting  a  front  view.  The  basinet  has  camail 
and  camail-band ;  the  latter  is  of  the  old  fashion,  leaving 
the  staples  and  cord  in  view  :  the  lower  edge  of  the  camail 
is  at  each  shoulder  fastened  by  points  {see  cut)  ;  and  it  is 
not  unhkely  that  these  points,  passing  through  holes  in  the 
surcoat,  were  attached  to  the  armour  beneath.  The  utility 
of  the  contrivance  is  obvious,  and  its  occurrence  in  German 

VOL.  vu.  3  c 
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examples  is  not  unfrequent.'  The  aword  and  dagger  of  our 
knight  have  been  broken  away,  but  a  portion  of  the  dagger- 
cord  18  still  found  on  the  right  side,  looped  over  the  knightly 
belt.  The  remains  of  colour  are  too  sUght  to  give  any  clear 
notion  of  the  original  illumination. 

The  figures  above-noticed  were  in  the  church  in  Ljsons' 
time.  In  his  "  History  of  Derbyshire,"  p.  ccsxvij,  he  says,  "  In 
the  church  of  Newton  Solney  are  two  ancient  monuments  of 
the  Solney  family ;  one  of  them,  being  the  eflBgies  of  a  knight 
in  mail  and  surcoat,  his  feet  resting  on  two  foliated  brackets, 
with  his  left  hand  on  his  breast,  his  right  hand  on  his  sword, 
carved  in  stone,  has  been  removed  from  the  nave  into  a  lumber- 
room  on  the  N.  side  of  the  chancel.  The  other  is  under  an 
arch  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  being  the  effigies  of  a 
knight  in  plate-armour,  with  mail  gorget,  carved  in  alabaster, 
with  angeb  supporting  his  pillow,  and  a  lion  at  his  feet." 

Since  that  period,  a  third  effigy  has  been  discovered,  and 
is  now  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  figure  also  commemorates  a  De 
Sulney.  It  is  armed  in  the  mode  of  the  second  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  in  its  essentials  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  statue  of  Crouchback,  in  Westminster  Abbey 
(Stothard,  pi.  42).  As  in  the  case  of  Crouchback,  the  mailing 
was,  no  doubt,  expressed  by  composition ;  but,  from  long 
burial,  this  impressed  paste  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
Newton  figure.  The  whole  surface  of  the  stone,  indeed,  is 
much  perished,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  effigy  has  suffered 
great  mutilation.  Neither  colour  nor  carving  gives  us  the 
smallest  heraldic  information. 

The  &mily  of  Be  Sulney  appear  to  have  held  this  manor 
of  Newton  under  the  Earls  of  Chester.  According  to  a 
pedigree  in  Harl.  MS.,  1537,  fol.  5  b,  the  succession  of  knights 
was  as  follows  :  Sir  Normannus,  Sir  Alured,  Sir  William,  Sir 
Alured,*  and  Sir  John,  who  died,  e.  p.  about  the  15th  of 
Eichard  II.  This  pedigree,  however,  is  in  error  when  it 
makes  Margaret  and  Alice,  who  carried  the  property  into 
the  fiunilies  of  Longford  and  Stafford,  to  be  the  nieces  of 
Sir  John.  They  were  clearly  the  sisters,  as  is  proved  by  an 
indenture  of  feoffment  among  the  Chad  wick  deeds  at  Mavesyn 

'  See  also  the  figure  of  St.  Qeorge,  at  Dijon,  Archeologia,  vol.  xnj.,  &72. 
'  A  pedigree  in  Egerton   MS.,  996,  foL  71,  mentioDB  tliiB  Sir  Alfred  u  living  id 
the  tiDHsoI  30EdtT.  III. 
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Ridware;  given  in  Shaw's  Staffordshire,  voLi.,  165";  and  by 
a  plea  roll  of  the  15th  of  Richard  II.,  quoted  in  Nichols' 
Leicestershire,  in  a  note  to  the  pedigree  of  "  Appleby  of 
Appleby"  (vol.  iv,  pt.  2,  p.  442).  This  last  bears  record, 
that  Thomas  Stafford,  miles,  and  Alice,  his  wife,  were  sum- 
moned, &c.,  "  ad  respondendum  Nicholao  Longford,  chivaler, 
et  Margerie  uxori  de  placito,  quare  cum  iidem  Nicholaus  at 
Margeria  et  Thomas  et  Ahcia,  insimul  et  pro  indiviso  teneant 
manerium  de  Fenkeston  et  Normanton  cum  pertin'  de  here- 
ditate  que  iitit  Johaunis  Sulny,  miUtis,  fratris  predictarum 
Margerie  et  Alicie,  cujus  heredes  ipse  sujit,  iidem  Thomas  et 
Ahcia  partitionem  inde  inter  eos  faciendo  contradicunt,  &c." 
On  comparing  the  above  pedigree  and  the  facta  illustrating 
it,  with  the  costume  of  the  figures  in  the  church,  there  seems 
every  probability  that  the  effigies  commemorate  two  of  the 
earliest  De  Sulneye,  and  the  last  knight  of  the  name,  who 
died  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  It  might  not,  perhaps,  be 
too  venturous  to  assume,  that  the  knight  of  freestone,  in  the 
south  aisle,  was  Sir  Norman  himself,  the  founder  of  his  house, 
and  the  warrior  in  banded  mail,  his  son  Sir  Alfred.  And 
what  a  lesson  for  founder  and  warrior ;  the  founder  was 
buried  away  for  years  among  the  rubbish  of  the  churchyard, 
and  the  warrior  was  "  removed  from  the  nave  into  a  lumber- 
room  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel ! " 

J.  HEWITT. 


NOTICE  OF  DOCUMENTS  PRESERVED  IN  THE  RECORD  OFFICE, 
AT  MALTA. 

Amongst  the  archives  preserved  in  the  island  of  Malta  there 
exist  numerous  documents  of  more  than  ordinary  value,  ahke 
to  the  historian  and  the  antiquary.  During  a  visit  which 
I  paid  to  this  Record-office  in  the  winter  of  1848 — 49, 1  was 
struck  with  their  varied  character,  as  also  with  the  interest- 
ing evidences,  connected  with  English  Annals,  preserved  in 
this  depository.  I  am  induced  to  hope  that  the  following 
brief  notice  may  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal, 
and  serve  to  invite  attention  to  this  very  curious  and 
important  collection. 

Of  these,  very   little   is,    however,   known ;  for  persons 
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resident  on  the  island  are  in  general  very  deficient  in  educa- 
tion, and  in  anything  like  an  interest  for  intellectual  pleasuree 
or  pursuits  ;  while  the  winter  visiters  scarcely  remain  long 
enough  to  become  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  such 
documents.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  particularly  cre- 
ditable to  the  present  keeper  of  the  records,  Mr.  Luigi  VeUa, 
that  he  has,  unassiBted  and  without  encoura^ment,  drawn 
up  detailed  catalogues  of  all  the  docimients  under  his  care ; 
and  80  complete  has  been  the  result  of  his  labours,  that  he 
is  able  to  turn  to  abstracts  of  the  various  papers,  and  by 
means  of  indices  to  refer  to  much  information  on  any  parti- 
cular name  or  subject.  In  England,  a  work  of  so  much 
labour  would  have  secured  encouragement  and  commenda- 
tion ;  but  I  fear  that  the  English  residents  in  Malta,  even  if 
they  were  acquainted  with  what  he  has  done,  would  requite 
such  researches  with  indifference,  possibly  even  with  ridicule. 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  contents 
of  the  Record-office,  but  I  believe  that  I  can  mention  enongh 
to  show  that  there  are  many  very  curious  and  valuable  docu- 
ments there  preserved,  to  which  the  attention  of  English 
antiquaries  might  be  addressed  with  advantage  ;  the  praise- 
worthy labours  of  Mr.  Luigi  Vella  might  thus  be  turned  to 
accotmt,  and  he  might  be  stimulated  to  further  industry. 

The  most  important  series  of  documents  is  comprued  in 
six  thick  volumes  of  records,  chiefly  on  parchment,  consisting 
of  charters  from  sovereigns  and  princes,  grants  of  land  and 
other  public  instruments  connected  with  the  Order  of  St 
John,  from  its  first  establishment  by  Pope  Pascal  II.,  whose 
original  Bull  Is  in  admirable  preservation.  The  greater  part 
of  the  papers  in  these  six  volumes  were  published  at  Rome 
by  Padre  Paolo,  and  copies  of  his  work  exist  in  the  Public 
library  and  the  Secretary's  Office.  Many,  however,  have 
been  omitted,  and,  in  Mr.  Vella 'a  opinion,  without  sufficient 


A  selection  of  the  Bulls  of  the  Popes  connected  with  the 
Order  has  also  been  published. 

The  following  collections  have  never  been  published,  or 
even,  as  it  is  believed,  been  properly  examined. 

Two  volumes  of  papers  connected  with  the  Island  of  Malta, 
before  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Knights,  forming  a 
series  commencing  with  the  year  1397,  and  carried  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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A  Book  of  Privileges  of  the  Maltese,  compiled  about  two 
hundred  years  ago. 

From  these  volumes  Mr.  Vella  has  drawn  up  an  account 
of  the  civil  constitution  of  Notabile,  the  ancient  capita!  of  the 
island,  now  denominated  Citta  Vecchia.  This  constitution 
was  called  the  "  Universitd,"  and  was  recognised  by  the 
Knights,  and  its  forms  kept  up  for  a  long  period.  The  Parlia- 
ment House — a  fine  building — still  exists  in  the  almost 
deserted  city  of  Citta  Vecchia.  In  later  times  there  was  an 
"  Universitd  "  of  Vittorioea,  and  of  Valetta. 

There  are  several  volumes  of  original  letters,  many  of  them 
connected  with  celebrated  names.  There  are  some  from  the 
Viceroys  of  Sicily.  About  thirty  are  from  sovereigns  of 
England,  and  among  them,  several  from  Henry  VIII.,  with 
his  well-known  bold  signature.  These  royal  letters  princi- 
pally consist  of  mere  complimente  on  the  accession  of  the 
Grand  Master  ;  but  a  few  are  of  more  interest,  and  amongst 
them  is  that  of  which  a  copy  accompanies  these  observations. 
Under  the  date  1725,  is  one  from  the  Pretender,  then  at 
Rome,  who  appears  to  have  been  on  good  terms  with  the 
Grand  Master,  and  writes  to  request  that  he  would  not  present 
to  the  grand  priories  of  his  (Uie  Pretender's)  dominions,  or 
appoint  coadjutors  without  first  consulting  him.  On  making 
this  request  to  the  Pope,  he  had  been  referred  to  the  Grand 
Master. 

There  are  three  letters  from  Charles  II.,  claiming  civiUties 
for  his  fleet  and  the  admiral,  John  Karbrongh,  The  latter 
also  appears  to  have  written  in  a  somewhat  spirited  manner 
on  the  occasion  of  a  dispute  about  a  salute  to  the  English 
flag.  On  June  10,  1720,  the  Chevalier  Laval  writes  from 
London  to  the  Grand  Master  respecting  a  representative  of 
the  Order  at  some  congress,  and  also  on  a  dispute  about  a  flag. 

There  are  also  a  large  number  of  Processes  of  Nobility,  which 
contain  much  valuable  information  respecting  the  descent  and 
connection  of  families.  Mr.  Vella  has  taken  the  trouble  of 
making  a  separate  list  of  references  to  those  papers  which 
contain  any  allusions  to  English  families,  and  these  might 
possibly  prove  of  considerable  interest 

There  is  also  a  volume  of  the  fifteenth  century,  containing 
the  accounts  of  the  Oommanderies.  It  is  a  continuation  ^ 
an  older  and  still  more  interesting  volume,  which  has  by  some 
means  found  its  way  into  the  Public  Library ;  the  latter 
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gives  the  accounts  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  Order  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Unfortunately  these  accounts  are 
very  difficult  to  decypher.  I  remember,  however,  looking 
over  it  in  company  with  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who  bad  edited 
various  antiquarian  works,  and  with  another  gentleman  from 
Northumberland.  The  Scotchman  read  the  MS.  with  tole- 
rable facility;  my  friend  from  the  North  repeatedly  identified 
certain  allusions  with  property  that  he  knew,  and  felt  much 
interest  in  the  book.  There  is  also  much  that  is  valuable  ia 
the  statement  of  the  different  prices  paid  for  commodities, 
labour,  &c. 

In  the  volumes  of  Deeds  are  many  curious  specimens  of 
ancient  tissues  of  silk  ;  the  red  and  yellow  coloura  are  still 
bright  and  in  beautifiil  preservation,  although  six  or  seven 
centuries  have  passed  over  them.  I  have  been  informed 
that  there  are  papers  belonging  to  the  Order  in  Sicily,  Rome, 
and  Constantinople.  Applications  have  been  made  at  the 
latter  place  for  copies,  but  I  do  not  know  that  any  have  been 
received,  or  are  likely  to  be  very  anxiously  sought  for. 

The  following  letter  from  James  II.,  although  some  may 
possibly  regard  it  as  not  strictly  within  the  limits  of  archae- 
ological inquiries,  may  prove,  I  hope,  not  vrithout  interest  to 
the  members  of  the  Institute  ;  and  as  it  brings  to  light  &ct8, 
which  I  have  not  seen  alluded  to  elsewhere,  it  may  be 
selected  as  one  of  the  evidences  connected  with  our  own 
country    preserved    in   this    depository,    well   deserving  of 

P"*"""^"""  i.HILWA»D. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  James  II.  of  England  to  the  Grand  Mastek  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John  at  Midta,  Jul;  13,  1689. 

UoQ  CouBin, — NooB  aTooB  receu  avec  une  Bntia&ction  extraordi- 
naire TOtre  obligeante  lettre  du  4  d'Aml,  daaa  laquelle  oxitre  restime  et  la 
bonti  que  vous  temoigDea  pour  noire  jeune  file  '  James,  doub  obseiroDB  avec 
plaiair  la  pasBion  et  le  cele  que  toub  avei  de  nous  serrir  et '  gratifier  ea  ce 
rencontre  ;  c'eBt  peurquoi  nous  nous  sentooB  obligcE  par  touttea  lea  raiaons 
de  juaUce,  auaaj  bien  que  par  notre  inclination  particuli^re,  de  vouh  en 
marquer  noa  reconnoiasancea.  Ce  que  nooa  faisona  ioj  avec  toutte  la 
Bincerit^  d'uD  cteur  zel^  poiir  le  bien  de  la  Religion,  et  particuli^rement  pour 
la  gloire  de  votre  ordre  illustre,  qui  en  est  un  ai  puiaaant  appuj,  et  1 
ragrandiaaement  du  quel  noua  nous  ferons  tonjoiirs  un  plaiar  aingulier  de 
contribuer  dana  toutea  lea  occaeiotu  ;  Et,  afin  que  notre  file  puiase  etre  un 
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Bujet  digne  de  lerrir  Dieu  et  u  Sointe  BglUo,  dans  la  dignity  que  toub 
voulez  bien  luj  accorder  de  Grand  Frieur  d'Angloterre,  nous  ne  luy  laUBOns 
point  perdre  de  temps,  car  actuellement  il  (tit  une  campagne  aisez  rude  et 
(langereuBe  contre  dob  sujetB  rebellers '  qoi  aont  en  mesme  temps  touB 
ennemia  de  la  Religion,  et  k  ce  que  rien  n'^  manque,  le  Bref  que  DOtre 
Saint  Pere  a  eu  la  bont^  de  nous  occorder  sur  ce  BUJet  est  euTOj^.  Au 
rests  pour  le  bucc^s  de  noB  affaires  nous  nuus  recommandons  auz  pri^res  et 
aui  voeui  de  tout  voire  ordre,  et  prions  auss^  Dieu  qu'il  toqs  ait  en  ba 
Buinte  garde. 

Doud^  en  notre  Cour,  au  chateau  de  Dublin,  le  ]  3™*  de  JuJIlet,  1 689. 

[  Voire  affectiouD^  Couzin, 

Jacques  R.  ] 

The    subscription   within    hrackete    appears   to  be   the 
autograph  of  James. 

■  The  pennltimale  r   in  this  word  U  nther  indistinct  in  the  MS. 


HOKVUBNTlt  PuaTKAITUKE  OF  WlBBBLOS  VB  SHXLBHBtraa,  AT  BOBTOH, 

LiMcoLNSQiBB.    {Set  pogt  61.) 

The  exact  position  in  which  thiB  remarkable  specimen  of  this  class  of 
Bepulcbral  effigies  was  discovered,  is  stated  in  a  short  letter,  dated  Dec.  7, 
1795,  and  addresaed  to  Mr,  Urban  by  "LiucolniensiB  "  {Oent.  Mag.,  vol. 
Ixv.,  part  II.,  p.  995). 

The  writer  states  that  a  tombatotie,  with  the  inBcriptiou,  Hie  jftcet 
Wisselus,  ic.  (as  before  given)  waa  dug  up  on  August  28  of  that  jear,  in 
a  pasture  adjoining  to  "  the  Hussej  Tower  Pasture,"  at  Boston,  belonging 
to  Thomas  Fydell,  Esq.  The  slab  lay  at  the  depth  of  about  eight  inches 
beneath  the  surface. 


By  an  inadvertent  oversight,  the  curious  inscribed  sword,  from  the  river 
Witham,  Lincolnshire,  presented  to  the  Institute  by  the  obliging  keeper  of 
the  archives  of  the  see  of  Lincoln,  R.  Swan,  Esq.,  was  given  as  measuring 
only  18  inches  in  length.  (See  page  290.)  The  entire  length  of  this 
remarkable  weapon  is  3  feet  2  inches,  the  length  of  the  blade  is  2  feet 
8  inches  ;  the  blade  is  of  more  than  ordinary  width,  the  broadest  part 
measuring  nearly  2i  inches. 

We  hope  that  some  of  our  readers,  versed  in  the  decyphering  of  middle- 
age  enigmas,  may  supply  the  interpretation,  hitherto  nnattempted,  of  the 
characters  upon  ib.i&  £ne  sword.  They  are  represented  with  the  greatest 
poBMble  accuracy  by  the  woodcut,  given  as  above.  Commencing  from  the 
hilt  they  appear  to  read  thus  :—  the  M,  the  Q  following  it,  and  the  A  are 
inverted.    4*  NDXOXOHMDNQUDXORAI  •{< 
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WINCHESTER  IN  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Thb  folloiriDg  Inquest,  which  Mr.  Hunter  kindlj  brought  under  mjr 
notice  some  yean  ago,  was  found  among  the  MiBcellaneooB  Eichequer 
Records  of  the  Queen's  Remembrancer's  Office.  The  contents  majr  be  of 
some  value  to  a  future  historian  of  the  citj  of  V^nchester. 

TEREDIcnrv  Itl  JURATORUM   WINTOS. 

Dicunt  qnod  tempore  Henrici  regis,  patris  domini  Edwardi  qui  none 
est,  Willielmus  de  Ralige  tuno  Wintefi  episcopus  appropnavit  sibi  medie- 
tatem  lici  extra  portam  borialem  Wintofi  et  medietatem  yici  extra  portam 
occtdentalem  Wintofi,  quie  solebaat  esse  in  manibuB  ejusdem  H.  regis  et 
predecesBorum  suonim  et  pertinentes  nvitati  bus  prndictra,  et  per  quos 
\quod  ?)  tenentcs  medietatem  dictorum  yicorum  a  tempore  illo  Bubtraxerunt 
et  BeperaruDt  ab  omnibus  honeiibuB  dictum  regem  et  cintatem  prBilictam 
contingentibus  ;  undo  per  illam  appropriationem  magna  utensilia  in  qoibns 
operantur  burelli  et  chalones  in  magna  parte  in  illnm  libertatem  sic 
appropriatain  se  subtrahnnt :  Et  quod  quodlibet  tale  utenule  debet  domino 
re^  quinque  Bolidos  per  annum  in  ilia  libertata  infra  quinque  leuoas  circa 
Wintofi:  Et  similiter  quodlibet  ulensile  in  quibus  operantur  dupliin  chalonea 
lii  denarioB  per  annum  ;  et  in  quibus  operantur  singuli  chalones  ti  den. 
per  aun. :  Et  quia  in  illi  libertate  sic  spproprtati  nlchil  solvunt,  eo  quod 
ballivi  Wintofi  non  habent  tngressum  in  illam  libertatem  ad  districtiones 
faciendas  ucut  prius  facere  conHueverunt,  fere  omnes  operarii  burellorum  et 
cbalonum  a  civitate  se  subtrahont  et  ibi  maaent,  et  omnea  alii  tenentea 
domini  opitcopi  adeb  liberi  gnnt  sicut  alii  da  gild&  mercatoriA  ad  emendnm  et 
Tend^ndum  omnimodaB  mercaudisAs  ad  magnum  damnum  dTitatis  prndictn. 

Item  cum  coronatores  ciTitatis  Wintofi  venirant  ab  (ad?)  abbatiom  de 
Hyda,  et  vellent  videre  quendum  mortuum,  scilicet  bernarium'  domini 
regb,  et  suum  facere  officiom,  preedictus  abbas  et  eui  non  permiserunt ;  set 
dominum  W.  de  Suttone,  coronatorem  totius  comitatus,  fecerunt  Tenire  per 
quandam  postarnam,  qute  teducit  ad  Bertonam  que  est  in  hondredo  de 
Uuchelederere,  ad  predictum  officium  faciendum,  in  prsjodicium  Ubertatia 
prfedicte. 

Item  Abbas  de  Ejda  appropriavit  sibi  totam  abbatiam  et  curiam  suam 
qute  pertinens  est  civitati  in  precinctu  libertatts  ejusdem  ad  appropriandum 
{appmandum  ? )  hundred'  sua  (tuum?)  de  Muobeledevere  ;  ita  quod 
coronatores  nee  balliri  civitatis  priedictie  possunt  facere  sumn  offieinm  de 
felonibuB  et  malefactoribuB  sicot  sclent  et  debent.  Et  qnamplures  tenentes 
domini  re^  sectam  domino  r^  debentea  et  alia  bonera  et  servitia  faeientea.* 

)  Benurio*  here  mean*  one  of  the  king*!  ■  The  Melenee  begnming  "Et  qnam- 

doc-feederH.    See  Heame's  liber  Niger,  plore^"  &&,  ia  either  put  of  the  pre. 

Toj.  1.,  p.  S57.    Ducasge  txK.  BrennaiiL  ceding  sentence,  and   oo^rt   not  to  be 

Ejoad.  Gloae.  Franc,  me.  Bemier.    So  sepuated  fma  it,   or  Is  an   imperfact 

cdled  from  the  inm  naed  for  that  pnipose.  sen  tenoe  without  an j  yerb.    ThafoUowing 

Heame,  who  is  rarely  happy  in  etymolo-  word,  here  written  <■  Dictos,"  is  open  to 

Kjcal  oonjectores,  supposes  mm  to  be  the  doubt  in  the  original  MS. 
king's  bear-ward. 
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Dictus  abbas  loca  et  tenemenU  ilia  Ribi  appropriavit  et  predicta  peoee  se 
inclutit  per  murum,  ad  damnum  et  detrimentum,  etc. 

Item  dicunt  quod  qu«edam  magna  domua  in  Wintofi  qus  TOOatur  Tetns 
tDDDetrium,  ubi  nunc  stat  draperia  civitatis  ejusdem,  fuit  aliquando  in 
manibus  antecesBOruin  domini  re^.  Et  cum  Normannia  dEJbrceretur 
domino  re^  Johafi,  qnidam  Waltems  de  Pavely,  tunc  Major  civitatia 
Rotomagensis,  fidetit^r  adherens  priedicto  domino  regi  nt  li^o  domino  suo, 
fiiit  totalitjr  destractuB  et  a  rengno  regis  Franc!te  exulatus ;  per  quod 
priedictus  dominus  rex  Johannes  contulit  eandem  domum  predicto  Waltero 
pro  damnis  et  jaoturis  quas  pro  ipso  suBtinnit.  Idem  rero  WalteruB  obiit 
absque  hrarede  de  corpore  sno,  per  quod  dicta  domua  per  mortem  ejosdem 
Walteri  futi  escmta  iterum  domini  regis,  et  sic  stetit  per  muJtum  tempus 
vacua  et  fer€  minosa  usque  ad  mortem  domini  regis  prtedicti.  Unde 
dominus  H.  rex  fecit  earn  eitendere  ad  certum  valorem  per  sacramentum 
legalium  virorum  ;  et  fitit  eitensa  ad  sex  libras  et  tradita  civibus  Wintofi 
pro  prtedicto  redditu.  Fostea  cum  firma  civitatis  deteriaretur  (nc)  per 
appropriationem  predict!  suburbii,  per  quod  civei  ejusdem  civitatis  nolue- 
runt  nee  potuerunt  eandem  firmam  tenere,  idem  dominus  H.  rex  aswgnavit 
prxdictas  sex  librae  eidem  firmn  una  cum  aliis  redditibus,  terragiis,  et 
aliis  rebus  que  habuit  in  manu  sui  in  civitate  eftdem.  Processu  vero  tcm- 
poris  quidam  Nicholaus  Koppinger,  tunc  Major  Wintofi,  nitebatur  expellere 
tenentes  diets  domus  et  removere  draperiam  in  alium  locum,  promiNt 
domino  regi  li  Bolidos  per  ann.  ultra  predictas  vi  libras,  Et  cum  dominos 
rex  viderot  quod  non  posset  {tie)  tenent«s  expellere  absque  injuria'  ^sdom 
faciondi,  non  concessit  prndicto  Nieholao  quod  postulavit.  Tamen  prcedicti 
seiaginta  solidi  per  eundem  Nicbolaum  sic  promissi  solvuntur  ad  scaccariam 
domini  regis  quolibet  anno  per  manus  ballivorum  Wintofi ;  nade  dicta  domus 
reddit  per  annum  ix'' ;  Bcil.  vi**  firmie  civitatis,  et  lx">'  ad  BCaccariam 

Item  dicunt  quod  magna  domus,  quam  Rogerus  Dolerun  modo  tenet, 
solebat  esse  in  manibus  antecessornm  domini  ref^,  et  tradita  fuit  eodem 
tempore  cuidam  Ricardo  Brian  pro  l  solidis  quos  vicecomes  Snth'too  qui 
pro  tempore  fuerit  modo  recipit,  set  nesciunt  si  babeat  warentum,  etc. 

Item  dicunt  quod  qnndam  magna  domus  cum  pertinentus,  in  qu&  ven- 
duntur  panni  linei  in  Wintofi,  solebat  esse  in  manibus  antecessornm  domini 
regis,  donee  dominus  rex  Johannes  eandem  domum  cum  libertatibus,  con- 
Buetudinibus,  et  aliis  pertinenltis  suis  dedit  Willielmo  cissori  suo  pro  servitio 
sue  reddendo  inde  domino  regi  et  bmredibuB  suis  unum  peliceum  de  griso 
per  annum.  Postea  vero  WillielmuB  Glius  dicti  WiJlielmi  feofavit  de  dictt 
dome  Hugonem  de  Stoke.  Et  hraredes  Hugonis  de  Stoke  feofaveruot 
Will,  de  Dunstap1e,qui  nunc  tenet. 

Item  dicunt  quod  queedam  terra  extra  portam  occidentalem  Wintofi  qnn 
vocatur  le  Muteei,  in  qua  sita  est  quiedam  domus  et  quoddam  colnmbare, 
quie*  solebat  esse  in  manibus  antecessornm  domini  regis  ;  et  quod  dominus 
rex  Johannes,  qui  frequenter  et  multum  morabatur  in  castro  WinttA,  eandem 
terram  sibi  comparavit  et  domum  ibidem  construiit  ad  mutandum  aucipites 
(tie)  sues,  et  earn  tenuit  et  inde  seisitns  obiit,  Et  dominus  Henrious  rex 
fuit  etiam  seisitns,  quovsque  eandem  terram  tradidit  cum  pertinentiis  suis 
de  snft  mer&  volnutate  Reginaldo  filio  Petri  qui  eam  nunc  tenet,  set  utrum 
inde  habeat  warvntum,  vel  non,  ignorant. 

Item  de  tatl[iis]  contra  diversos  vie'  unam  proponunt  contra  Fhilippum 

*  The  qua  seems  raperftuoua. 
3d 
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de  Homile  continentem  xl  sol.*     (The  jniy  also  find  nine  other  tallies  of 
Tarioufi  debtors,  amongst  them  are  tres  tallias  de  anro  lUg',  xi "  xiii  ">'.] 

Item  de  redditibua  pertineaHbus  ad  Srmam  Wmto^ :  Dicnnt  de 
draperii  per  aon.  ti''.  Do  redditibua  fuUonum  z".  De  redditu  aadso 
de  Laugablo: — 

Extra  portam  Occident. 
[Here  follows  a  loiw  list  of  names  of  porsons  paying  for  Langable  Torioiu 
sums  from  Id.  to  2t.  od.  for  their  respectife  tenemente.] 

gumma,  xix  ■  iij  * 
Galpestret.  [Names  and  sums  follow,] 

Summa,  lij  •  y  * 
Snythdingestret. 

Summa,  ii*  iiij^ 
Brudeneetret. 

Summa,  ii 
Shortenestret.  [Names,  &'.] 

Summa,  vijj  ■  t  ' 
Alwarestret.  [Names,  A'.] 

Summa,  t  *  ij  ^ 
Uunstrestret.  [Names,  &'.] 

Summa,  xi '  Tii  * 
Shuldwortestret.       [Names,  &'.] 

Wonegerestret.  [Names,  &°.] 

Tannerestrot.  [Names,  &',] 

Summa.  Tij«Ti* 
Bnokestret.  [Names,  &'.} 

Summa,  xvi^ 
Gareatret.  [NameB,  &".} 

Summa,  ii'  x'  ob. 
Goldstret.  [Names,  &.".} 

Summa,  Tiij'  it' 

Uemorandnm  quod  domua,  ubi  Cokerellos  Jndeua  manat,  debet  de  langa- 
bulo  per  ami.  ij  *,  qui  per  multum  t^npus  per  balliroB  Wiato&  non  fuerunt 
levati. 

In  MaogDO  vico. 
[The  names  under  this  head  are  numerous ;    among  others  are  the 
following :] 

De  m<»iachiB  Sancti  Bamabra,  xviij  ' 
De  terra  monachorum  Sancti  Swithiui.  iij  ■ 
De  abbatiA  Sanctte  Mariie,  x^ 
De  novem  tenia  vacuia  retro  drapeiiam,  iiii*  vl' 
Summa,  zxxix '  ij  ' 
Item  de  coosuetudinibus  villfe  prodictte  ; — ' 

De  consuetud'  burellorum  et  cbalonum  per  ann.,  Ix  ■ 

De  consuetud'  portarum  a  festo  S.  Michis  usque  featum  S.  Egidii 

com  feriis  S.  Bamabce  et  S.  Swithini,  iiij " 
De  consuetud'  pesagii  per  idem  tempus,  xl* 

'  Ftc*  is  tbe  onial  abbraTiaUon  of  viceconu*  and  its  cases. 
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De  consaetnd'  pBoiam  per  idem  tempns,  iiii'* 

D«  coDfloetiidiiiariis  et  Koinutis  consaetndinibiu  per  prediotom 

toinpiu,  Iz  ■ 
De  placitia  et  {nrquiutU  per  idem  ternpoB,  c  * 

Item  ab  In  cnutino  ezftltatiomB  S.  Crucis  luqne  festom  S.  Michis  nt 
in  pessgio  lans  et  consuetudine  intr&ntiam  et  exeuntium,  et  placitis  et 
perquiBitis,  et  de  consuetudine  portarum,  et  aliia  permisaionibua  mercatonim, 
et  esooetis,  L  marc.     Summa,  1.  maro. 

Et  seiendum  est  quod  antequam  P.  de  Rupibns  appropriavit  ubi  eub- 
urbium  Winton,  omnes  et  singnli  auburbanii,  qui  operabanttir  burelloa, 
eolebant  reddere  pro  ntensili  buo  t.  solidos  per  ann.  £t  quilibet  operator 
chalonam  in  quo  operabantur  mag;m  chalones,  xii,  den.  Et  quilibet 
operantes  parroB  cbalonee,  vi.  den. 

Siumna  eummanim,  Ixiriij  ''  iiii  ■  z  ^ 

Nomina,  zii.  juratorum : 

Will,  le  Specir.  Hugo  da  Fulfloud. 

Adam  Povere.  Andr'.  Beaublet. 

Ric.  de  Stogbridge.  Will.  Strut. 

Job.  Rnssel.  Will  de  Ocelj. 

Job.  Horannt.  Walt,  de  Eaperigge. 

Job.  le  Craa.  Tho.  le  Panmer. 


Aeanming  tbe  finding  of  tbe  jnrj  to  be  tme,  we  obtain  from  it  some 
curious  information. 

It  charges  William  de  Rale;r,  or  Ballge  (bishop  of  Winchester  between 
the  jears  1243  and  1249),  with  baring  appropriated  parts  of  tbe  suburb 
near  the  north  and  west  gates  of  the  Citj  of  Wincbester,  formeriy  in  the 
bands  of  the  crown  and  parcel  of  the  citj.  The  latter  part  of  the  record 
attributes  this  encroachment  to  tbe  preceding  bishop,  Peter  de  Rupihns. 
Perhaps  tbe  usurpation  continued  under  both  prelates.  The  alleged 
appropriation  is  of  the  moiety  of  a  "  vious  "  without  each  of  the  two  gates. 
In  documents  of  this  sort,  and  at  this  date,  vicut  usually  means  what  we 
now  call  a  ttreet;  and  this  must  be  its  import  here,  as  it  certainly  is  in 
the  Bubseqaent  list  of  streets.  The  bishop,  no  doubt,  claimed  them  as  part 
of  the  Soke  Liberty ;  all  the  lands  of  the  See  within  or  immediately  circum- 
jacent about  the  walls  having  immemorially  composed  the  manm'  and 
franchise  of  that  name. 

It  stales  that  every  "  ntensile,"  or  loom,  within  the  liberty,  and  within 
the  circuit  of  fire  leagues  round,  in  which  clothes,  called  hurrelU,  were 
woven,  ptud  5t.  per  an.  to  the  king ;  and  that  every  weaver  of  double 
chalont,  paid  \».  per  an.,  and  of  txngU  chalont,  6d.  per  an. 

That  by  including  these  suburban  districts  within  the  episcopal  liberty 
tbe  weavers  were  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  bailiffs,  and 
thereby  escaped  the  above  payments  and  other  charges  due  to  the  king 
and  the  city  ;  and  that  th^  had  accordingly  left  the  city,  aud  settled  in 
the  more  favoured  suburbs.  The  cbalonee  seem  to  have  been  blankets  or 
coverlets  (Prompt.  Parvulonim,  ad  voc.,  and  the  note  of  Ifr.  Way,  ibid.), 
whence  the  surname  of  Chaloner.    The  burillers  were  a  branch  of  the 
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woollen  cloth-worken  or  weftvere,  well  known  in  the  earl^  historj  of  the 
liondon  companieB.     (Herbert,  vol.  i.  p.  25 — 27  t  vol.  ii.  p.  643.) 

That  the  Abbot  of  Hyde  claimed  to  include  the  whole  saburbaD  precinct 
of  the  abbey  within  hia  hundred  of  Mitchelderer,  and  thereby  to  exclude 
the  city  coroner  from  ezercisiog  hie  office  therein,  and  to  exempt  various 
tenants  of  the  king  from  their  suit  and  services  of  right  due  to  the  crown. 

That  the  great  drapery  hall,  called  the  Old  Mint,  bad  heen  fbnnerlj  id 
the  hands  of  the  crown,  and  was  granted  by  King  John  to  Walter  de 
Paveiy,  ex-mayor  of  Rouen,  to  indemnify  him  for  the  losses  he  had  Buffered 
by  his  faithful  adherence  to  the  King  of  Bngland  and  consequent  ezpalBion 
from  Kormandy.  That  after  the  death  of  Walter  it  remained  vacant  for 
many  yean,  till  it  was  demised  to  the  citizens  by  King  Henry  III.  at  the 
appraised  value  of  six  pomids  per  annum.  That  on  the  depreciation  of  the 
city  rents,  by  reason  of  the  above  encroachments  on  the  Buhurbs,  the  same 
king  assigned  the  6^  and  other  rents  to  the  farm  of  the  dty, — that  is, 
allowed  the  amount  in  their  farm.  That  Nicholas  Coppinger,  mayor  of 
Winchester,  tried  to  eipol  the  tenants  and  remove  the  Drapery,  and 
promised  to  pay  to  the  crown  an  additional  rent  of  31.  ;  and  tha^  although 
he  failed  in  his  object,  the  extra  rent  continued  to  be  paid  to  the  Exchequer, 
and  that  the  whole  annual  rent  of  the  house  was  therefore  91. 

That  the  rent  of  a  large  house,  formerly  demised  by  the  crown  to  Bichard 
Bnan  at  50s.  rent,  was  now  received  by  the  Sheriff  of  Hampshire  &x>m 
the  present  tenant,  Roger  Dalerun. 

That  the  large  house,  used,  at  the  time  of  the  Inquest  for  the  sale  of 
linen  cloth,  hod  been  granted  by  King  John  to  his  twlor,  William,  by  the 
eerTicc  of  rendering  yearly  to  the  King  and  his  heirs  one  fur  pcliase  ;  and 
that  the  house  had  desoended  to  his  son,  William,  from  whom  it  had  passed 
by  successive  feofinents  to  Hugh  de  Stoke  and  to  William  de  Dunstaple, 
the  present  possessor. 

That  the  land  called  the  Mewes,  on  the  west  nde  of  the  city,  tn  which 
were  a  house  and  dovecote,  had  been  bought  by  Bjng  John  for  the  mewing  of 
his  hawks:  That  John  lived  often  and  long  at  the  castle,  and  that  Henry  III. 
demised  (tradidit)  it  (probably  the  boose)  of  hia  mere  will  to  Reginald, 
the .  son  of  Peter,  who  was  the  present  holder  ;  by  what  warrant  the  jury 
know  not. 

After  enumerating  certain  tallies  of  debts,  including  arrears  of  the 
aumm  refflirue]  (on  which  Prynne  baa  poured  out  so  much  learning),  the 
Jury  specify  the  annual  rents  payable  in  respect  of  the  Drapery,  already 
ooticea,  and  the  Aillers,  and  then  state  in  detail  the  persons  and  tene- 
ments charged  with  the  rents  of  Assise,  called  langable,  i.  e.,  land-gavel, 
in  all  the  principal  streets  of  the  city.  The  great  majority  were  payable 
by  tenants  in  the  High  Street  and  without  the  West  Gate.  Among  them 
are  the  monka  of  St.  Swithin,  and  of  St.  Barnabas,  that  is,  Hyde  Abbey  ; 
and  the  nuns  of  St.  Mary.  All  the  streets  here  named  occur  in  the  two 
Inquests  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  I.  and  Stephen,  which  form  the  well  known 
Liber  Winton.  A  plate  in  the  quarto  edition  of  Miber's  History,  chiefly 
copied  from  Godson's  map,  explains  the  situation  and  present  names  of  most 
of  them,  and  the  variations  in  them  are  further  traced  down  to  a  later  date 
in  the  recent  octavo,  or  3rd,  edition. 

There  are,  therefore,  at  least,  five  distant  and  widely  separated  dates,  at 
which  we  have  authentic  and  accessible  materials  for  the  ancient  topography 
of  Wiulon,  n&moly.acharter  of  Eadward,of  Wessex,  a.d.  901— 909  (Cod. 
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Dip].,  Tol.  *.  p.  163),  which  noucea  the  four  main  streets  of  the  citj; 
the  laquest  of  Hen.  I.,  describing  the  reTenoes,  ix.  of  the  crown  ia  die 
city  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  ajid  inoidentallj  coDtaiDiDg 
information  applicable  to  the  date  of  the  Inquest  itself ;  the  Inquest  taken 
under  the  precept  of  Bishop  Henry  of  Bbia,  in  1148;  the  Inqaest  now 
laid  before  the  reader  ;  and  the  well  known  petition  of  the  cttiiens  to  the 
crown  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Hen.  VI. ' 

The  enumeration  of  streets  and  tenem^its  in  these  surreys  lends  but 
little  anpport  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Milner,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  1. 
the  anburb  extended  "  a  mile  in  ererj  direction  further  than  they  do  at 
present"  (i.e.  in  1798.  See  toI.  i.  p.  157,  3  ed.)  I  presume  that  the 
author  meant  a  populous  suburb  of  houses  and  buildings,  such  as  we  see 
at  Sr^Btol,  London,  and  in  other  cities  which  hare  outgrown  their  walls. 
If  this  be  true,  then  Winchester  must  hare  been,  at  least,  twenty  times  aa 
Urge  and  populous  as  it  was  in  1841,  when  there  were  about  1800  houses 
and  10,700  inhabitanta.'  This  ia  improbable  in  itself,  and  is  not  easily 
reconcileable  with  the  evideuoe.  The  surreys  of  Henry  I.  and  of  Edward  I. 
do  not  supply  trustworthy  materials  for  calculation,  because  they  purport 
to  he  only  partial  surreys  for  limited  purposes  ;  but  that  of  Bishop  de  Blois 
in  1148  is  more  comprehensive,  and  evidently  embraces  all  tenements  yield- 
ing rent  to  any  landlord  either  within  or  without  the  four  gates.  This,  of 
course,  excludes  the  sites  of  ecclesiastical  and  eleemosynaiy  buildings,  and 
of  royal  and  episcopal  castles  or  mansions.  The  date  of  the  surrey  is  only 
thirteen  years  after  the  close  of  the  rmga  of  Henry  I. 

Now;  allowing  to  every  tenant  paying  rent  a  separate  house  (an  improbable 
state  of  things),  the  survey  of  De  Blois  indicates,  oa  a  rough  estimate,  about 
1200  tenements,  occupied  by  a  mixed  population, — a  number  quite  inade- 
quate to  form  a  town  of  the  magnitude  attributed  to  Winchester  in  the  12th 
century,  even  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  sieges  and  conflagrations 
which  marked  the  reign  of  Stephen."  If  any  populous  suburb  of  the 
extent  supposed  had  really  existed,  we  should  have  found  it  divided  into 
streets  and  lanes,  as  in  the  older  and  central  parts  ;  yet  it  is  remarkable 
that  we  find  no  trace  of  any  other  streets  in  the  early  surveys  than  those 
which  are  known  to  exist  at  this  day,  and  which  are  chiefly  confined  within 
the  old  walls.  The  great  number  of  parochial  and  other  churches  has  been 
relied  upon  as  proof  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  city  in  the  11th  oud  12th  cen- 
turies (Ellis's  Introd.  to  Domesday,  vol.  i.  p.  190);  and  this  evidence  woold 
he  of  some  value  if  a  church  hod  then  meant  what  it  now  means,  vis., 
a  place  prorided  only  when  and  where  necessary  for  public  worship.  It 
is,  however,  certfun  that  many  of  these  were  small  and  crowded  within 

*  Printed  in  Archnologia,  vol  i.,  p.  SI.  burnt  down  in   id,   1102.    Yet  in  the 

'  The  old  encainia  of  the   city  U  a  B<unereign,»fowye»™Bttorw»rd»,"Win- 

panllelogram  abont  h&lf  >  mile  in  lengtb,  Chester  attained   the  zenith  of  ita  pros- 

and  three  fnrlongB  and  a  half  in  hreadch.  perily,"  and  was  replete  witl]"niBgnincent 

The  Buburban  atieets  adjacent  fexcluaive  bmldmgB,"  castles,  palaces,  guildhalls,  and 

of  those  built  since  the  completion  of  the  an  "  incKdibla  number  of  parish  churches 

railway)  were,  it  is  believed,  taken  ai  part  and  cbapeli  "  (vide  Milner,  vol.  i.,  p.  153, 

of  the  city  in  the  census  of  1841.     They  156,  157,  ed.  3).     lastances  of  exaggera- 

at  thai  time  formed  no  very  important  tion  i^  this  sort  are  very  freqnent  in  the 

additioD  to  the  nmuber  either  of  houses  old  annalists.     ■■  Eccleaia,"  or  "dvitaa 

or  population.  incendio  penitni  dcMruda,"   must  often 

'  The  effect  of  conftagrations  appear  to  be  taken  to  mean  only  that  a  bad  fire 

be  much  magnified  by  onrearlychroniclera.  happened  in  it. 
The  authoritiea  stele  that  Wioohester  was 
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Ter;  oairow  limiU,  and  tlutt  tlie  ^gngMe  onmber  miut  hare  been  propor- 
tioned rather  to  the  derotion  and  wealth  of  the  fonndera  than  to  the  re&l 
wants  of  the  citizens.  In  truth,  the  erection  of  a  church  or  chapel  in  the 
11th  and  immediately  succeeding  centuries  did  not  twcetiarily  imply  any 
liring  congregation  at  all.  The  object  r^  the  founder,  as  expresBed  in 
the  current  forms  of  dotation,  was  fully  satisfied  by  the  prayers  of  tha 
ministrant  "  pro  salubri  Statu  dum  vixerit,  et  pro  salute  animn  cum  ex 
hac  luce  migraTerit."  There  is,  moreorer,  some  ground  for  suspecting 
that  the  number  of  churches  has  been  someirhat  overrated.  In  the 
Appendix  to  the  "History  of  Winchester,"  there  is  an  imposing  list  of 
eighty  churches  and  chapels,  chiefly  extracted  from  the  episcopal  regiBtera 
of  the  14th  century,  not  including  twelve  collegiate  and  conventual  churches. 
As  we  learn  from  the  same  authority  that  the  glory  of  the  city  had  then 
been  waning  for  two  hundred  years,  and  that  twenty,  if  not  forty,  churches 
had  been  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Stephen  alone  (Miloer,  vol.  i.  p.  162). 
Dr.  Uilnor  would  compel  us  to  conclude  that  Winchester,  under  Henry  I., 
was  the  rival  of  Rome  itself  in  excessive  development  of  eoclesiastieal 
arohitecture.*  Upon  the  whole  1  incline  strongly  to  the  opinitm,  that, 
although  we  cannot  doubt  the  eonyaarative  importance  of  the  city  at 
this  time,  or  the  grandeur  of  those  pubUc  stractures,  cast«tlated  and  con- 
ventual, of  which  the  remains  have  survived  almost  to  our  own  times,  Ihs 
enormous  expansion  of  Winchester  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Heniy  ia  » 
fable  m^nly  founded  on  the  apocryphal  authority  of  Aldenuau  Tnuaell  and 
the  imagination  of  Dr.  Miloer.' 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  record  there  ia  a  short  statement  of  the  ftvenus 
arising  from  the  "  oonsuetudinea  "  or  customs  of  the  city.  They  conaiat 
of,— 

The  custom  of  burrells  and  ehaloos,  already  noticed. 

The  custom  or  toll  pvd  at  the  city  gate*,  with  the  profits  of  the  hira  of 
St.  Barnabas  and  St,  Swithin. 

The  custom  of  pesage,  or  weighing  of  wool. 

Payments  made  by  "  consuetudiaarii,"  (ouatomaty  tenants?)  and  in 
respect  of  petty  customs. 

Pleas  and  perquisites  of  the  city  courts. 

Custom  psid  by  persons  upon  entry  or  exit  into  or  out  of  the  city.  Thia 
seems  to  be  a  toll  traverse,  distinct  from  the  gate  toll.  One  was,  perhaps, 
a  personal  toll ;  the  other  an  octroi  upon  merchandise,' 

The  profits  arising  from  permits  or  hoences  to  merchants,  and  from 
escheats. 

The  above  document  suggests  some  further  observations. 

*  Some  of  the  chapels  (u  tboee  attached 
to  the  CaBtle)  must  have  been  privftte. 

The  County  Hall  Bgorea  m  the  chapel  of      

St   St^hen.      Here,  too,  we  mnac  not  reign  o. 

confound  w.  medueval  "capella"  with  a  laadl" 

jDodem  London  proprietary  or  district  is  \6U. 

chapel.  >  The  gale  cuitotn  aoil  peoge  are  nua 

'  Some  few  years  ago  an  opporhinity  tioned  twice  in  the  statement  of  rerenoe 

WBi  afforded  to  me  b^  a  friend  of  reading  but  the?  ara  the  eame  tolls  or  cnstm 

theHS.  history  of  Wmdiester  by  Tnmell.  pud  during  two  periods,  viz.from  Micb»c 

It  is  a  loose,  rambling  work,  of  little,  if  mu  to  SL  Giles,  and  from  the  Morrow  ■ 

any,  vatue.     The  incompetency  of    the  Holy  Cross  to  Michael  maa,— leaving  at 

author  to  deal  with  matlen  of  hislorical  the  duration  of  St  Gilee'  bir,  when  a 

research  is  p*t«nl.  Leaiij,  the  Scotch  his.  tolls  ceaaed  except  thoas  of  the  bishop. 
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Th«  conflict  of  juriBdiction  between  the  crown  and  the  lords  of  fran- 
cIuBeB,  uLd  between  the  lords  of  adjacent  liberties,  was  a  continual  caiue 
of  complaint  and  litigation,  especially  when  great  cities  were  hemmed  in  bjr 
territorial  franchisea.  The  great  Liberties  of  St.  Romain,  of  St.  Ouen,  at 
Montiviiliers,  and  Pecamp  encompassed  the  citj  of  Rouen,  and  penetrated 
far  within  its  walls  ;  hence  the  earlj  history  of  that  city  is  a  tale  of  unin- 
terrupted warfare  between  the  municipal  and  eccleaiaatical  authorities, 
which  did  not  always  evaporate,  like  the  Winchester  disputes,  in  an  inquest 
or  a  judgment  in  the  king's  courts.  A  quarrel  between  the  caooas  of  the 
cathedral  and  the  trade-gilds  of  Rouen,  in  1192,  respecting  a  grierance 
closely  umitar  to  Bishop  Roley's  protection  of  the  Winchester  wearers, 
was  not  appeased  without  many  anathemM  and  much  bloodshed,  (Cheruel, 
Hut.  (Je.Bou«n,  vol.  i.,  p.  40,  andseq. ;  M  p,  72,  and  vol.  ii.,  pp.  114,  135, 
137.)  In  the  language  of  Sir  Matthew  Eale,  such  a  franchise  was  a  feather 
in  the  lord's  cap,  and  a  thorn  in  the  king's  side.  The  conflict  of  jurisdiction 
between  the  city  of  Winchester  and  theHyde  liberty  continued  for  many  years, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  Hyde  Register  (Harl.  MSS.,  No.  1761,  fo.  35,  37), 
but  seems  to  have  been  eventoally  settled  in  favour  of  the  abbey.  Indeed, 
if  the  Gdden  cartulary,  preserved  in  the  Cotton  collection  [Yesp.  A.  No.  viii, 
fo.  37),  be  as  authentic  in  matter  as  it  is  beautiful  in  caligraphy,  the  abbey 
had  been  favoured  by  Henry  I.  with  a  distinct  grant  of  the  "  libertatem  vici 
extra  portam  borealem  ejusdem  ctvitatis  ;" — a  grant,  however,  in  terms  of 
obscure  import  and  rather  suspicions  generality. 

The  transaction  relating  to  Walter  de  Favely,  called  in  other  records 
William  de  Parilly,  explains  the  grants  in  the  Close  rolls  17  Job.  1215 
(Rot.  TAl  CUub,  p.  219,  225),  and  justifies  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Hawkins 
that  it  was  meant  to  be  only  a  pecuniary  gift  of  the  rent  or  reversion  to  W.  de 
P.,  and  not  to  convey  to  him  any  privileges  of  the  mint.  The  agreement 
of  the  mayor  in  1247,  to  give  an  increased  rent  of  60j.  for  the  removal  of 
the  Drapeiy  into  the  High  Street,  is  also  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Hawkins  ;  but 
it  should  seem  that  the  extra  rent  was  actually  paid  to  the  crown  by  the 
city  down  to  the  date  of  the  inquest,  although  the  Pipe  rolls,  as  cited  by 
Madox  (Firms  Burg^.  p.  19,  n.)  only  debit  the  city  with  the  amount.  (See 
Notices  of  the  Mint,  iMS.,  at  Winchester;  Proceedings  of  Arch,  Inst., 
*.D.  1825,  pp.  37,  38.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  list  of  jnron  supplies  the  names  of  two 
mayors,  hitherto  unnoticed,  viz. — W.  de  Pavilly,  mayor  of  Bouen,  whoee 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  M.  Cheruel ;  and  Nicholas  Coppinger, 
mayor  of  Winchester,  whose  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Winchester 
tables  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

The  latve  house  granted  to  King  John's  tailor,  and  used  for  the 
Linen  Clou  Hall,  was  probably  near  the  church  of  St.  Mary  De  LineA 
Telil  and  opposite  SL  John's  hoose.  From  the  TesU  de  Nevill  (p.  :,'36, 
print,  ed.),  it  appears  that  this  house  was  in  fact  the  Ch^>emanMela,  or 
Chapman 's-hall,  which  figures  in  the  early  Pipe  rolls  as  rendering  to  the 
crown  20  marks  of  silver  annually  by  the  hand  of  tlie  sheriff  of  Hants. 
(Pipe  rolls,  31  Hen.  I.  ;  4  Hen.  II. ;  1  Ric.  I.,  ko.)  So  that  it  contmued 
to  be  a  cloth  hall  after  the  rant  and  reversion  had  been  granted  away. 
It  was  probably  the  "  Sold'  ubi  liuei  panni  venduntor,"  noticed  in  the 
survey  of  1148  (Lib.  Wint.  p.  544). 

It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  how  long  the  seijeanty  or  service  of 
rendering  the  fur  pelisse  or  coat  continued  to  be  performed.  The  Close  roll, 
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9  John  120S,  showB  that  one  was  dalj  deliTered  in  that  jear  (Rot.  Clans, 
p.  101,  printed  ed.).  and  it  is  certain  tlwt  William,  cw  his  bod,  continued  to  be 
the  court  tailor  in  the  Bubseqnent  reign  of  Henry  III.  From  the  nomeniua 
orders  given  to  him  and  faToure  bestowed  on  him  during  two  reigns,  be 
must  have  retired  on  a  considerable  fortune,  and  it  would  not  be  suiprtsiDg 
if  the  blood  of  the  tailor  were  now  found  to  be  flowing  in  patrician  reina. 
The  index  to  the  printed  Close  rolls  (title  Sciasor]  refers  to  numeroua  entries 
relating  to  him. 

The  UewB,  alluded  to  by  the  jury,  are  supposed  to  have  been  situate 
without  the  WeBtgnt«,  and  they  are  often  noticed  b  the  Close  and  Pipe 
rails.  But  there  wore,  perhaps,  still  earlier  Uews  at  Winchester  ;  for  the 
"  Meweneheia,"  i.  e.  Mews-hay,  is  specified  among  the  crown  demesnes  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  (Liber  Wint«n,  p.  £34).*  From  a  record  which  I  shall 
cite  hereafter  it  would  appear  that  the  land  had  been  purchased  by  Henry  II., 
aud  not  bj  John,  and  that  the  jury  were  therefore  misinformed  in  this 
respect. 

A  large  space  in  the  document  is  occupied  by  the  names  of  the  langable 
tenants  in  each  street,  which  are  omitted  in  the  above  transcript.  They 
are  interesting  only  in  respect  of  the  opportanitj  they  aSbrd  of  comparing 
them  with  the  earlier  lists  of  tenants  in  the  Liber  Winton.  The  names  ^ 
the  tenants  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor  are  almost  universally  Saxon,  and 
I  see  no  grotmd  for  suspecting,  with  Bishop  Lyttleton,  that  tbey  were 
Normans  disguised  under  Saxon  names.  Wherever  the  survey  of  Henry  I. 
represents  a  change  of  tenancy,  the  new  tenant  has,  in  general,  a  Norman, 
or  at  least  foreign,  name;  and  thellstis,  upon  the  whole,  of  a  mixed  character. 
Again  in  the  survey  of  1148,  the  same  mixed  character  of  names  pre- 
vails, but,  I  think,  with  a  greater  tendency  to  surnames  derived  from  trades 
or  other  sources  which  no  longer  indicate  the  country  or  descent  of  the 
bearer.  The  names  in  the  above  inquest  of  Edward  I.  show  a  great  advanee; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  them,  with  a  slight  modification  in  the  spQlUng, 
would  pass  for  surnames  of  the  present  day.  The  names  of  the  jury  may 
be  taken  as  fair  specimens  of  them,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  Messrs.  Spicer, 
Foore,  Stookbridge,  Russel,  Uorant,  Le  Craa,  Fulflood,  Beaublet,  Stmt, 
Ockley,  Cspperidge,  and  Firmer,  are  as  likely  to  be  found  in  a  jury  boi  in 
the  liifth  century  as  in  the  13th.  It  is  observable  that  some,  even  of  the 
earliest  names  recorded  in  any  of  the  surveys,  still  survive  in  Winchester. 
Several  in  the  Liber  Winton  might  be  mentioned.  The  Dretet  (Drogo), 
aud  some  other  familiar  names  among  them  were  perhaps  imports  into  the 
city  from  abroad  ;  but  the  good  Saxon  name  of  Seoffrim  is  of  indigenoos 
growth,  and  will  be  recollected  by  those  members  of  the  Institute  who 
experienced  the  polite  attentions  of  the  Under-sheriff  of  Hants  in  1845. 

To  this  notice,  already  too  long,  a  few  words  must  be  added  on  the 
probable  date  of  the  above  inquest.  It  has  no  date,  heading,  or  indorae- 
ment,  and  we  are  left  to  oonjeeture  the  precise  time  and  occasion  of  taking 
it.  The  commencement  shows  that  it  was  taken  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
and  the  tenor  of  its  contents,  as  well  as  its  place  of  deposit,  seem  to  stamp 
it  as  the  result  of  an  inquiry  on  behalf  of  the  crown.  It  is  indeed  apparent 
that  the  jurors  are  in  the  interest  of  the  city ;  but  as  the  citicena  were 
farmers  under  the  crown,  the  interests  of  both  were  in  fact  nearly  identical. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  general  inquiry  into  supposed  usurpations  on  the 
crown  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edwai^  I.,  and  the 

^  tt  i*  possible  that  it  nhould  Le  read  "  Merewcnehaia." 
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recorded  reaults  form  the  aeries  of  records  called  the  Hundred  Rolls.  The 
returns  for  Hampshire,  as  printed,  are  evidentlj  defective,  being  confined 
to  a  smaJt  part  of  the  county  ezclusire  of  Winchester.  When  the  verdicta, 
taken  on  these  inquisitions,  alleged  encroachments  or  threw  doubt  on  the 
title  of  those  who  claimed  under  the  crown,  proceedings  were  in  manj' 
instances  adopted  bj  the  attorney-general  to  call  the  delinquents  to  aocoant. 
These  proceedings  form  the  collection  known  and  published  as  the  Placita 
de  Quo  Warranto. 

Now  it  is  remarkable  that  in  two  of  the  cases  noticed  by  the  inquest, 
namely,  those  of  the  Abbot  of  Hyde  and  of  Reginald  Fitz  Peter,  proceedings 
were  in  fact  commenced  by  the  crown  in  the  eigthth  year  of  Edward  I. 

In  tiiat  year  a  writ  of  right  was  brought  by  the  king  against  the  Abbot  of 
Hyde,  to  recover  land  usurped  in  the  north  suburb  of  the  city,  called  Dene- 
marche,  and  jadgment  was  given  for  the  crown.  Again.a  writ  of  Quo  Warranto 
was  filed  against  the  same  Abbot  to  question  his  title  to  the  franchise  of 
the  Hundred  of  Uichelderer ;  but  the  defendant  showed  his  title,  and  the 

Prosecution  was  dropped.  (Plac.  de  Quo  Warranto,  printod  ed.,  pp.  766, 
67  ;  and  Harl.  MSS.,  No.  1761,  fol.  31.) 
In  the  same  year  a  writ  or  action  was  prosecuted  at  the  suit  of  the 
crown,  alleging  a  disseisin  by  Reginald  Fits  Peter  of  certain  lands,  "  eitra 
ciritatem  Wintoniie."  The  defendant  pleaded  a  grant  by  Henry  III.,  in 
the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  grant  (which  is  set  forth)  statea 
the  original  purchase  of  the  land  by  Heniy  II.  ;  its  conversion  into  the 
mews  ;  its  descent  to  Kings  John  and  Henry,  and  the  lawful  conveyance 
of  it  by  King  Heniy  to  the  defendant.  To  this  the  king's  attorney  replied, 
that  Henry  s  grant  was  made  during  the  civil  war,  while  he  was  in  durance, 
and  was  therefore  void.  On  proof  that  the  war  began  oa  the  4th  of  April, 
48  Hen.  III.  (1264),  the  grant,  being  of  prior  date,  was  adjudged  to  be 
good.  (Plac.  de  Quo  Warr.,  fo.  766.)  It  is  clear  that  this  was  the  land 
beyond  the  West  Qate  referred  to  in  the  Winchester  inquest. 

Hence  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  inquest  was  taken  before 
8th  Edward  I,,  and  that  the  proceedings  in  that  year  were  instituted  in 
consequence  of  it.  We  know  that  the  other  inquisitions  extant  in  the 
Hundred  Rolls  were  taken  in  Hampshire  in  the  second  and  third  years  of 
the  same  reign ;  and  I  therefore  venture  to  assign  the  same  date  to  the 
document  before  us.     Such,  at  least,  is  my  present  impression. 

E.  SltlKKK. 
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NOVEKBBR  1,  1850. 
EdwaBIi  Haweins,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 
Hr.  BiEtCH  commuDicated  ootJces  of  aotne  remarkable  relics  recentlj 
brought  from  Egypt  hj  Lord  Northampton,  illustrated  by  drawings  supplied 
by  Hr.  BoDomi.  These  ancient  remains  consist  of  a  plinth,  twenty  inches 
in  length,  and  a  stud  m  knob  of  ebony,  carred  with  hieroglyphics, — the 
former  having  been  part  of  a  wooden  casket,  of  which  the  Btud  was  tlie 
fastening.  They  possess  considerable  hbtoricol  interest,  as  beating  the 
names  of  Amenophis  III.  and  his  danghter.  Wherever  the  name  of  this 
kiDg  occurred  on  the  monuments  in  Egypt,  it  has  been  eflaccd  with  the 
greatest  aare  ;  and  on  the  two  relics  described  by  Mr.  Birch  both  his  name 
and  that  of  his  daughter  had  been  thusobliterated,— owing,  as  it  is  believed, 
to  the  religious  animosity  prevalent  after  his  death  between  the  Attn,  or 
"disk"  worshippers,  and  the  votaries  of  the  more  ancient  religion  of 
Amnion.  Mr.  Birch  also  called  the  attention  of  archaeologists  to  these 
vestiges,  as  indicating  that  Amenophis  III.  associated  with  himself  in.  the 
empire  a  princess,  hi*  daughter  by  the  Queen  Taia, — probably  the  prin- 
cess called  Amen-tl  This  fact  in  Egyptian  history  had  been  previously 
nnascertained.  These  valuable  objects  have  been  presented  to  the  Bridsh 
Maaeum  by  the  Uarquis  of  Northampton. 

The  Bbv.  John  H.  AnsTEN,  of  Langton  Maltravers,  Local  Secretary  in 
Dorset,  sent  the  following  particulars  relating  to  early  vestiges  which  exist 
in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  hitherto  very  insufficiently  eiamined. 

"  In  July  last,  baring  obtained  permission  (which  shortly  after  was  with- 
drawn)  to  examine  the  tumuli  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Alban's 
Head,  in  the  Isle  of  Furbeek,  I  commenced  with  a  small  one  nearest  to  the 
Head.  Beginning  at  the  top,  I  found  it  to  be  composed,  to  the  depth  of 
two  feet,  of  stones,  with  earth  firmly  embedded.  Scattered  amongst  these 
were  a  considerable  quantity  of  small  pieces  of  pottery,  apparently  British, 
and  also  of  Kimmeridge  coal,  such  as  the  "oool-money  is  composed  of.' 
In  fact,  one  of  these  broken  pieces  is  a  part  of  a  piece  of  cool-money,  and 
another  appears  to  be  a  portion  of  an  armlet,  made  of  Kimmeridge  cool, 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  width.  I  found  also  in  this  part  of  the  barrow  a 
small  piece  of  Somian  ware,  and  five  Roman  coins,  depotdted  together. 
Throughout  this  part  of  the  barrow  I  found  many  ehelb  at  the  limpet  and 
the  Selix  Hortmtu,  with  other  land  shells.  I  now  came  to  a  stratum  of 
stones,  packed  together  without  any  earth,  to  the  depth  of  six  inches. 
Beneath  this  were  several  skeletons,  lying  in  the  following  order. — From 
the  centre  of  the  barrow,  in  the  dh'ection  of  S.S.E.  to  N.N.W.,  were  set 
edgeways  two  large  stones,  each  measuring  about  3  feet  by  2  feet,  and 
3  inches  in  thickness,  forming  a  division  wall  (if  I  may  so  describe  it)  of 
from  6  to  7  feet  in  length.     On  the  east  side  of  this  wall,  and  close  to  H, 

>  Sm  Arthaeologittd  Joumat,  t«1.  i,  p.  347. 
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Uy  a  skeleton,  with  the  head  towards  the  S.S.G.  Over  the  feet  of  this 
skeleton,  within  the  Bpace  of  2  feet  in  diameter,  were  a  qaantity  of  bones 
and  four  skullB,  all  of  large  siio,  and  haTing  the  teeth  perfectlj  sound. 
Thay  were  separately  protected  by  flot  stones,  set  edgeways,  and  slanting 
over  them.  I  here  found  a  plain  bone  pin  3j  inches  in  length,  neatly 
formed,  with  a  rounded  Lead.  On  removing  the  stone  nearest  to  the  centre, 
I  found  that  there  was  another,  similarly  placed,  at  right  angles  to  it. 


Boot  Pin.    OitgtauldM. 

Immediately  in  the  east  angle  formed  by  these  two  stones  was  a  skull, 
belonging  to  a  skeleton  lying  at  right  angles  to  the  one  already  mentioned, 
and  protected  by  large  stones.  In  the  opposite  angle,  and  lying  parallel 
with,  and  close  to,  the  division  wall  first  named,  was  the  skeleton,  apparently 
of  a  woman  ;  but  with  these  remains  I  did  not  notice  any  skull.  I  her« 
found  a  green  glass  bead,  in  form  merely  a  drop  of  glass,  pierced  through. 
Upon  the  breast  of  this  skeleton,  lying  on  its  side,  but  crashed  by  the 
stones  which  were  packed  over  it,  was  a  small  urn,  measuring  in  diameter 
at  the  top  6  inches.      It  was  not  sufficiently 

perfect  to  enable  me  U>  measure  correeUy  its       — -,. 

haght  i  but  this  was  probably  about  6  inches.  ^  /^ 

It  presented  the  appearance,  as  regards  ''■*W^°»--,  ,  ..^nr'^BB 
fabricatien,  usual  in  British  urns.    It  has  a  row  w/^  a>/i**^B 

of  projecting  knobs  a  little  below  the  rim  of  the  ^J>  ^£  d^/l^  j^  fK 
mouth,  and  is  without  any  scored  or  impressed  M  ^^^7  1  ^^ 
ornament.  At  right  angles  to  this  skeleton  m  <;  A  y^^-  ^| 
was  another,  with  the  feet  towards  the  south,  Ki^jj  \  ^  ,,^4^9 
lying  cm  its  side.     The  skull  was  a  reiy  large  W  \     ^  ~'^^^ 

one.      I  was,  however,  obliged  to  discontinue    K^  \         '  :  >^r 

my  researches,  without  tracing  this  to  the  feet.     1^  /o  W 

The  whole  of  these  interments   were  placed      ^/\i'    _/    »  'm 

upon  a  bed  of  stones  of  various  sizes,  packed        V    \/*^»-'''yf 

together  without  any  earth,  to  the  depth  of 

4  feet,— making  7  feet  from  the  top  of  the 

barrow,  and  about  3  feet  beneath  the  level  of  ^^^^X'^f^^i^'^ 

the  surrounding  ■soil. 

"  I  muck  regret  that  my  applications  for  permisuon  to  explore  the  tnmtdi 
which  are  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  island  hare  been  reAued.  Con- 
sequently I  cannot  venture  any  opinion  respecting  that  which  1  have 
described.  I  merely  nubjoin  two  extracts  from  Hntchins's  History  of 
Dorset.  Speaking  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  he  says, — '  Few  or  no  traces  of 
the  Romans  appear,  though  it  could  not  be  unknown  to  that  people,  one  of 
their  vicinal  ways  bdng  directed  from  Dorchester  to  Wareham.'  And 
again, — *  Many  tumuli  are  scattered  all  over  the  island.  The  niue  barrows 
near  Corfe  are  probably  British  ;  those  round  Poole  and  Stutland  Bay, 
Danish.     Some,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  island,  may  be  Roman.' 

"  I  know  not  what  reason  Hutchins  may  have  hod  for  supposing  the 
barrows  upon  the  large  tract  of  heath  land  which  lies  between  the  Purbeck 
Hills  and  Poole  Harbour  to  bo  Danish  ;  but  I  do  not  myself  think  the 
circumstance  that  Uio  Danes  were  frequently  in  poseeuion  of  Wareham  any 
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Bufficient  proof  of  sttoh  &  atatement.  They  &re  all  attDated  at  a  distance 
from  the  town,  and  haye  die  appearance  of  being  British." 

Hr.  Ad&tsn  sent  for  examination  the  frogmeDt  of  "  Samian."  part  of  an 
armiUa  fonned  of  shale,  or  Eimmeridge  coat,  with  the  five  coins  abore 
mentioned.  They  conBiat  of  first  broBs  coins  of  Trajan,  a.ii.  98,  and 
Marcus  AureliuB,  a.d.  121  (both  much  defaced  and  encnuted  wilh  patina) ; 
fourth  brass  of  Qallienus,  a.d.  254  ;  TictorinuB,  a.d.  265  ;  and  Tetricns, 
junior,  A.D.  267.     These  last  are  in  good  preservation. 

Mr.  W.  Wtkne  Ffoulkeb  gave  a  notice  of  his  recent  inveBtigation  of 
sepulchral  remains  in  North  Wales : — 

"  On  September  30th  ult.,  1  commenced  openbg  a  tumtdus  sitnated 
about  two  miles  N.W.  of  Denbigh,  at  Flas  Heaton.  The  result  has  been 
most  successful.  I  first  found  the  bones  of  some  large  animal,  probablj 
those  of  the  red  doer.  Next  appeared  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones,  which 
seemed  to  hare  been  originally  enclosed  in  an  um,  since  fictile  hagmeats 
were  fonnd  close  to  them.  This  vessel  seemed  to  have  been  broken  by  the 
settling  of  the  tumulus,  and  by  the  roots  of  an  ash-tree  growing  close  to  the 
spot  where  1  found  them.  Digging  to  the  depth  of  about  fire  feet,  I  came 
to  a  skeleton,  which  had  been  placed  in  a  squatting  position,  with  the  legs 
crossed,  like  the  posture  of  a  tailor.  Another  skeleton  was  placed  in  a 
similar  position,  back  to  back  ;  both  had  tumbled,  owing  to  tiie  roots  of 
trees  and  the  settlement  of  the  tumulas.  Immediately  under  these  akelotons 
was  a  cist,  lying  nearly  north  and  south,  slightly  to  the  east  of  the  centre 
of  the  tumulus,  containing  the  skeleton  of  a  young  man,  lying  on  its  side, 
with  the  legs  and  arms  gathered  up.  Near  the  bead  were  the  remains  of  a 
curiously-worked  earthen  reaeel,  broken  by  the  roots  and  stones  falling  in 
through  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  cist.     The  pieces  which  remained  were  in 

food  preserration.  Thus  closed  our  discoveries  on  the  30th.  On  October 
St,  proceeding  on  the  south  of  the  cist,  in  an  easterly  direction,  I  soon 
found  another  skeleton,  lying,  as  that  in  the  cist,  on  its  left  side;  arms  and 
legs  gathered  np.  Had  time  permitted,  1  think  I  should  have  made  further 
discoveries.  I  had,  however,  to  fill  up  the  excavations ;  and,  as  1  was 
leaving  the  neighbourhood  the  next  morning,  I  ordered  the  men  to  close  np 
the  work,  with  the  hope  of  resuming  it  at  some  future  time.  Of  the  fonr 
skeletons  (I  carefully  took  up  all  the  pieces  of  the  skulls),  I  could  not  obtain 
any  one  skull  entire  ;  but  they  may  suffice  to  enable  Mr.  Quekett,  or  some 
other  able  Comparative  Anatomist,  to  form  some  notion  of  the  race  to  which 
these  remains  may  be  assigned." 

A  short  account  was  then  read,  which  had  been  received  from  Uh.  Wat, 
regarding  the  excavations,  mode  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of 
Trinity  College,  at  tbe  "  Seven  Barrows,"  near  Lamborne,  Berks,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  the  Earl  of  Craven,  Mr.  Hippesley,  and  Mr.  Atkins,  on 
whose  property  these  tnmuli  are  situated.  This  research  had  excited  great 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  replete  with  earthworks  and  vestigea 
of  early  occupation.     A  detailed  report  will  be  given  hereafter. 

Mr.  Winter  Jones  communicated  some  particulars  connected  with  the 
interesting  discoveries  of  Boman  mosaics  and  antiquities  at  Pan,  through  the 
spirited  exertions  of  the  son  of  Mr.  Baring  Gould, — of  which  on  acconnt 
had  been  previously  given  by  Mr.  Yates.  A  ground-plan  of  the  villa,  and 
drawings  of  various  remains,  were  exhibited,  including  a  representation  of  a 
remarkable  pavement  of  very  elegant  design,  dissimilar  to  that  of  any 
examples  found  in  England. 
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The  aathoriliea  of  the  town  of  Pau  had  undertaken  to  protect  the  pave- 
ments, already  exposed  to  view,  hj  a  Bsbstantial  roofing  ;  aod  for  the 
present  the  works  were  diacontiuned,  nntil  that  necessary  precaution  had 
been  completed.  The  mosaics  had  suffered  materially  through  the  idle 
curiosity  of  numerous  visitors,  anxious  to  possess  themselves  of  specimens 
of  the  tettellce,  and  much  damage  had  been  caused  by  the  weather.  The 
site  of  the  building,  Mr.  Baring  Qould  observed,  is  in  the  raltej  of  Oan, 
about  three  miles  iioai  the  ancient  Benehamutn  of  Antoniuus,  near  the 
modern  Lescar,  where  abundant  remains  exist,  which  he  hoped  to  explore 
during  the  ensuing  winter. 

The  Ket.  John  Btron,  of  Killinghulnie,  communicated  the  following 
notice  of  a  cross-legged  Effigy  in  Qoxbill  Church,  Lincolnshire : — 

"  The  village  of  Goxhill  (locally  called  Qoueell)  is  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  New  Holland,  the  ferry  opposite  to  Hull,  and  the  terminus  of  a  branch 
of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Rtutway.  In  the  parish  are 
some  interesting  remains  of  domestic  architecture,  which  would  well  repay 
examination  by  any  one  versed  in  snch  subjects.  The  church  is  principally 
of  very  early  Perpendicular  date,  with  a  good  tower,  and  lighted  by  a 
beautiful  clerestory  of  eight  windows  on  each  side.  The  figure  to  which 
attention  is  now  called  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  Here  is  a 
window  with  flowing  tracery ;  and  in  the  south  wall  may  he  perceived  traces 
of  a  single  lancet  window.  There  is,  in  the  usual  poution,  a  double  Early- 
English  piscina,  with  trefoiled  heads.  The  shaft  dividing  the  two  recesses 
is  octagonal. 

"The  effigy  measures  5  feet  11  iucbea  in  height.  The  armour  is  of 
chain  mul,  without  any  admixture  of  plate.  It  has  a  baud  or  fillet  round 
the  brow,  ornamented  with  scutcheons,  and  some  other  simple  decorations. 
The  shield  is  much  broken  ;  it  is  curved,  or  seml-cytindrical,  and  has 
evidently  been  long  and  large.  It  ie  sUHpended  by  a  guige.  The  surcoat 
is  long  and  flowing  ;  open  In  front,  showing  the  hauberk.  The  right  hand 
is  on  the  hilt  of  the  sword,  which  is  partly  drawn  out  of  the  scabbard.  The 
scabbard  appears  to  be  of  mail.  The  left  arm  is  destroyed,  from  the 
shoulder  ;  but,  though  such  a  position  would  seem  strange,  it  has  evidentiy 
hung  down  outside  the  ahield, — as,  Indeed,  the  village  tradition  states  it  did. 
There  has  been  a  dog,  or  some  other  aDimal,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
surcoat  at  the  left  side  of  the  figure.  The  feet  are  much  broken,  and  the 
points  of  the  spurs  gone.  The  head  rests  on  a  cushion.  The  whole  is  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  early  sculpture.  The  mail,  the  folds  of  the  surcoat, 
and  the  belt  which  girds  it,  with  its  buckle,  are  well  delineated. 

■'  la  the  neighbourhood,  the  figure  is  conudered  to  represent  Lord  Vere. 
That  family  is  known  to  have  bad  a  mansion  in  the  parish  ;  and  probably 
the  domestic  buildings  before  alluded  to  are  its  remains.  These,  however, 
are  much  later  in  date  than  this  effigy.  I  cannot  help  thmking  it  a  singular 
coincidence,  that  the  attitude  of  this  figure  is  the  some  as  that  of  Robert 
do  Vere,  at  Hatfield  Broad  Oak,  Essez ;  for,  as  fiir  as  I  know,  it  ia  not  a 
very  usual  one. 

"  May  it  not  be  reasonably  conjectured  that  the  effigy  is  that  of  the 
founder  of  the  church  ?  The  date  of  the  earliest  portions  of  it,  the  piscina 
and  lancet  window,  would  seem  to  agree  with  that  of  the  figure, — probably 
circo  1240  or  1250." 

Benjauih  Fe&ret,  Esq.,  gave  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  some 
interesting  fragments  of  sculptured  alabaster,  which  were  found  imbedded 
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in  the  south  wall  of  Upton  old  church,  Bucks.  The;  had  heea  nsed  as 
common  building  materials,  and  in  making  some  recent  alterations  these 
rolicB  were  discorered :  the  several  parts  were  found  in  different  places, 
upon  putting  them  together  thej  produced  part  of  a  group  representing  the 
Almightj  seated  on  a  throne,  holding  the  Sarionr  extended  on  a  cross. 
Unfortunately,  the  head  of  the  larger  figure  could  not  be  found.  Tbe 
execution  of  the  work  ia  masterly,  and  the  expression  of  the  Sarioor 
dignified.  There  are  some  indications  of  gilding  and  colour  on  the  borders 
of  the  Testment.  Mr.  Ferrej  assigns  the  work  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
I4th  century,  and  considers  that  it  formed  part  of  a  larger  subject,  which 
once  filled  a  niche  on  the  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  having  wdl  executed 
draperies,  with  the  dog-tooth  and  other  ornaments  carved  in  oak,  and 
coloured  and  gilded.  At  the  back  of  the  alabaster  figure  was  a  socket, 
which  exactly  fitted  to  a  projection  on  the  sill  of  this  niche,  leaving  little 
doubt  that  tbis  was  its  original  position. 

The  Ret.  £.  Cdtts,  having  sent  for  the  examination  of  the  Society  some 
curious  engraved  sepulchral  portraitures,  offered  the  following  obserratioDB 
on  those  which  are  incised  upon  slabs  of  stone : — "  These  effigies  were  much 
more  numerous  in  the  midland  counties  than  has  generally  been  supposed  : 
iew,  indeed,  remain  in  sufficient  preservation  to  attract  the  attenfion  of 
srchaeolojpats,  but  the  defaced  and  mutilated  specimens  are  far  from 
uncommon.  They  present  a  peculiarity,  which  I  am  not  aware  has 
hitherto  been  noticed,  namely,  that  the  designs,  in  many  instances,  are  of  s 
Tory  different  character  or  type,  from  that  of  sepulchral  brasses.  On 
comparing  together  a  number  of  brasses  of  any  period,  it  is  well  known 
that  they  are  found  so  closely  similar,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they  were 
mostly  the  production  of  one  or  two  artificers,  or  manufacturers  of  engraved 
memorials.  But,  on  comparing  a  series  of  incised  slabs  with  a  series  of 
brasses,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  former  there  are  two  classes  of  design  ; 
one  evidently  the  productions  of  the  artists  who  engraved  on  metal,  the 
other  entirely  different,  less  conventional,  much  more  rudely,  and  often 
Tcry  incorrectly,  designed.  Brasses,  it  may  be  observed,  were  readily 
transported  even  to  remote  places,  being  composed  of  several  pieces;  whilst 
large  slabs  of  stone,  or  alabaster,  were  too  unwieldy  to  be  conreyed  to  any 
distant  locality.  I  suppose,  then,  that,  in  the  first  class,  the  slab  may  have 
either  been  sent  to  the  artist  in  metal,  to  he  incised ;  or  a  design  obtained 
from  him  ;  and,  possibly,  an  artificer  sent  to  the  spot  to  execute  the  work. 
The  second  class  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been  the  work  of  less  skilful 
or  provincial  workmen."  Mr.  Cutts  submitted  a  very  curious  and  exagge- 
rated example  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  class.  It  is  a  large  slab  at  Burton 
Joyce,  Notts.,  the  memorial  of  Sir  Brian  Stapilton.  The  drawing  of  the 
figure  is  ludicrously  out  of  proportion  ;  the  armour  presents  some  curious 
features.  Under  the  knight's  head  ia  an  elephant,  and  a  huge  honnd  lies 
sprawling  at  his  feet.  The  legend  is  as  follows  : — "  Here  lyeth  Ser  Brian 
Stapiltun  knyght  and  barinet,  wyche  dyparted  the  second  daye  of  Aprel  in 
the  fowrt  yere  of  knyg  Edward  the  syxt.  Tbe  said  Ser  Brian  had  to  his 
ferst  wyf  dome  Elizabethe  Stapiltun  doughter  to  the  lord  Hare  Skroup  of 
Bolto  in  Bychemond  shyer,  and  by  her  he  had  Rechard  his  eldest  son. 
And  the  Ser  Brian  had  to  his  second  wyf  Dame  Jane  Stapilton  donghtar 
to  Thomas  Baset  Esquer,  of  North  Lofnam  in  Rotland  shyer  and  by  her 
he  had  Bryan  his  second  son."  The  inscription  is  skilfully  cut,  the 
artJGcer,  probably,  being  well  accustomed  to  work  of  that  kind.     Hr.  Cutis 
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sent  likewise  drsninga  of  tiro  figures  (of  braes)  at  Hadiersago,  Derbyshire, 
commemorating  Ralph  £jre,  1493,  and  his  vife  Elisabeth  :  her  figure, 
and  both  the  faces,  present  the  like  style  of  rude  design  noticed  upon  incised 
slabs.  The  plates  bare  been  repeatedly  gilt,  and  are  now  fixed  in  a  wooden 
frame.  With  these  was  exhibited  a  drawing  of  an  imperfect  brass  of  a 
priest,  at  Fulbom,  Cambridgeshire,  circa  1380,  of  good  design. 

Arthur  Tkollopb,  Esq,,  communicated  the  diecovery  of  a  monumental 
inscription,  of  which  he  sent  a  fac-simile,  presented  to  him  by  the  Rector 
of  Waltham,  near  Grimsby,  Lincolnshire.  It  is  of  interest  as  proving  the 
pai'entage  of  the  distinguished  prelate  who  took  his  name  ^m  that  place, 
and  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Sarum,  Sept.  20,  1388.  He  bod  been 
supposed  by  Fuller  and  other  writers  to  be  a  native  either  of  Waltham,  in 
Essex,  or  Bishop's  Waltham,  Hants.  The  inscribed  plate  had  been  concealed 
by  the  floor  of  a  pew,  belonging  to  the  manor-bouse  (removed  in  Aug.  1849), 
and  it  lay  at  a  depth  of  four  feet. 


i)tr  Uuntt  Sto^ti  el  tUxxsxceta  vf"  cf  qiuriUTin  jiatrr  el  matn 
9oI)'U  CBolQ'm  xtvp'  i^ar*  l^'i  qiuir*  ai^  g'pttitV  UniH  nne'. 


John  Waltham  was  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  ;  he  was  appointed  Lord  High  Treasurer  Ifay  20, 
1391,  and  died  in  1395-  He  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  the 
King's  command,  near  the  shrine  of  the  Confessor.  The  parentage  of  this 
eminent  dignitary  had  been  unknown  until  this  memori^  was  brought  to 
light ;  and  Lord  Campbell,  in  the  "  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,"  observes  that 
"  there  is  no  account  of  his  birth."  His  interment  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Coufessor  gave  great  offence,  as  we  teara  from  Walsingham; — ("multig 
licet  murmwrantibus."  Ypod.  Neustr.  149.)  Weever  mentions  his  memo- 
rial, a  sepulchral  brass  now  very  much  defaced,  to  be  seen  near  the  tomb 
of  Edward  1.,  but  the  inscriptioii  has  not  been  preserved. 

Sntfquttim  xnlt  CStarU  at  9rt  UmaOtll. 

By  Ur.  Brackstohe. — A  stone  celt  of  large  dimension,  weighing  2Ib. 
13ioz.,  found  about  April;  1846,  in  a  bank  of  gravel,  colled  "  the  Carrs," 
on  the  estate  of  Shaw,  or  Shagh,  Hall,  Flixton,  near  Manchester.  It  lay 
at  a  depth  of  8  feet,  and  was  brought  to  light  in  digging  gravel,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Charles  Royle,  who  bad  presented  the  celt  to  a  gentleman 
in  MaDchester,  recently  deceased.  The  bank  appears  to  have  been  formerly 
the  shore  of  the  Mersey,  which  flows  at  a  short  distAnce,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Irwell ;  and  the  fiat  meadow  land  between  this  bank  and  the  river 
is  protected  from  floods  by  earthworks,  termed  locally  "fenders,"  Shaw 
Hall,  Mr.  Brackstone  observed,  is  an  old  mansion  of  considerable  interest ; 
the  lower  rooms  wainscotted,  the  upper  hung  with  tapestry.  Some  heraldic 
glass  remains  in  the  windows,  with  the  names  of  Asshawe  of  Shagh,  and 
Asshaw  of  Prestwich,  &c.  The  clock-tower  and  terraced  gardens  are 
curious.  Mr.  Brackstone  exhibited  also  an  iron  mace,  supposed  to  be  of 
Moorish  workmanship,  the  handle  elaborately  chased. 

By  the  Hon.  Riohard  Neville. — A  series  of  drawings  by  Mr.  Buckler, 
exhibiting  the  details  of  curious  remuns  of  Roman  constmction  recently 
brought  to  light,  on  the  site  of  an  extensive  villa  at  Hadstock,  Essex, 
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These  curious  vestigea  of  a  structure  of  consiclerable  importance  had  been 
fouud  in  the  course  of  ezcavationB,  under  the  direction  of  Ur.  Neville,  during 
the  past  autumn  ;  and  they  had  been  regarded  with  much  interest,  a«  the 
supposition  baa  been  entertained  bj  some  persona  that  this  might  posaiblj 
have  been  the  villa  occupied  by  the  Roman  colonists,  whose  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  "  Bartlow  Hills,"  in  which  so  many  precious  relics  were 
found  by  thft  late  Mr.  Gage  Rolewode,  as  related  in  the  Arch»ologia. 

By  APBD8TU3  W.  FitANKs,  Esq. — A  Roman  wall-tile  from  Coerleon,  in 
perfect  preserration,  hearing  the  legionary  impress — leg  n  avo.  Also  a 
flue-tile,  found  at  the  same  place.  The  lateral  apertures  for  transmiauon 
of  heat  are  lozeuge-sbaped. 

By  the  Ret.  J.  Heweit. — Drawings  representing  several  sepulchr&l 
slabs,  with  crosses  flory,  lately  found  at  Shoreham,  Snaeez ;  also  one  of 
singular  design,  existing  at  Coombe  church,  near  that  place.  On  one  of 
the  slabs  an  aie  appears  on  the  deiter  side  of  the  stem  of  the  cross,  and  a 
sword  on  the  other.  Various  interesting  remains  have  recently  been  brought 
to  light  in  the  course  of  excavations  at  New  Shoreham,  of  which  some 
notice  has  been  given  in  this  volume.  (See  page  301 .)  The  "  miniature  craes 
slab  "  there  given  inadvertently,  as  part  of  the  discoveries  in  question,  exists 
in  the  chancel  of  Tletching  church,  Sussex.  Mr.  Hewett  sent  also  fac- 
similes of  several  masons'  marks  from  the  piers  of  New  Shoreham  clinrcb. 
They  ore  here  represented. 


By  Mr.  Wat. — A  fac-simile  of  the  remarkable  sepulchral  portraiture  of 
the  architect  by  whom  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Abbey  Cbui«h  of  St.  Ouen, 
commenced  about  1318,  was  erected.  It  is  taken  from  an  incised  slab,  of 
large  dimensions,  existing  in  one  of  the  chapels  on  the  north  side  of  the 
choir.  The  upper  part  only  of  the  figure  is  now  distinct ;  and  the  enrich- 
ments of  the  background,  the  tabemocle-work  surrounding  the  figure,  and 
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tbe  inacriptioD,  ue  much  e&ced.  (See  ^e  acoompanjing  representation 
of  this  curions  portrut,  wluch  has  never  been  publiaSed.)  Tbe  name  of  tiua 
architect  has  not  been  ascertained.     (See  additional  note,  infra,  p.  403.) 

By  Mb.  Webb. — A  beautiful  example  of  earring  in  ivory,  a  portable 
altar-piece  or  triptycb;  date,  about  1320.  The  central  snbject  represents 
tbe  Virgin  with  the  infant  Saviour,  who  holds  a  bird  in  his  hands.  An 
angel  above  seems  about  to  place  a  crown  upon  her  head.  On  one  of  the 
folding  leaves  are  sculptured  the  Annunciation  and  the  Adoration  of  the 
Uagi ;  on  tbe  other  the  Nativity  and  the  Presentation  to  Simeon.  The 
exterior  was  elegantly  decorated  with  gilding  and  colour :  on  the  voleU  ore 
two  eecntcheons,  each  suspended  on  a  branch  or  billet  ragulj  ;  the  deugn 
of  Flemish  character. 

Also,  a  singular  collar,  the  inugnia  of  some  Flemish  emfririe  of  archers, 
or  the  prize  of  superior  skill  in  shootiug  at  tbe  popinjay.  It  is  of  ulver 
gilt,  and  chased  with  designs  of  great  elegance.  It  is  formed  of  twelve 
medallions,  enriched  with  armorial  bearings,  enamelled,  and  suitable 
devices.  At  each  extremity  is  a  larger  medallion,  or  pendant,  arranged 
seemingly  so  ae  to  ornament  both  the  back  and  breast  of  the  wearer.  To 
the  richest  of  these  is  appended  a  parrot,  crowned,  with  a  collar  inscribed 
*  i&TTENa — beneath  the  ground  whereon  it  stands  is— OB  ]>obf.  Amongst 
the  ornaments  of  the  medallions  aro  introduced  two  satyrs  or  wodewoees,  male 
and  female,  as  supporters  to  ha  image  of  St.  Laurence.  On  the  reverse  of 
one  is  the  date,  1551. 

Mr.  Webb  exhibited  likewise  a  choice  production  of  medieval  goldsmiths' 
work,  X  Vltb  cent.,  a  covered  cup  of  silver-gilt,  set  with  cameos  and  enamel. 

By  Ub.  Hawkins. — Several  cylindrical  objects  of  terra-cotta,  found  in 
dig^ng  the  foundations  of  the  Com  Exchange  at  Nottingham.  Similar 
relics  had  been  brought  before  tbe  Society  of  Antiquaries  during  their  last 
session,  and  much  discussion  had  arisen  in  regard  to  their  use.  (See  Report 
of  their  meeting,  Jane  20,  Gent,  Mag.  July,  p.  77  ;  Athennum,  No.  1183, 

E.  688.)  They  were  supposed  to  have  served  in  the  curling  of  artificial 
air.  It  is  singular  that  in  a  tomb  in  Btruria,  a  collection  of  objects  had 
been  found,  closely  similar  in  form  ;  they  may  now  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum. 

December  6,  1850. 
Jambb  Yates,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

Abthtk  Tbollofe,  Esq.,  oommnnicated  an  account  of  recent  investiga- 
tions which  he  had  directed  in  Lincolnshire,  and  exhibited  the  resnlts  of  his 
excavations  at  a  group  of  British  tumuli,  at  Broughton,  in  that  county,  in 
which  ums,  weapons  of  flint  and  bronze,  and  other  curious  vestiges  had 
been  found.     This  memoir  is  reserved  for  a  future  Jowmal. 

The  Rsr.  the  Frbbidbht  of  TiUKrrT  Colleqe  sent  a  more  detailed  report 
of  the  exoarations  in  Berkshire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  "Alfred's 
Castle,"  and  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  tumuli,  subsequently  to 
the  notice  ^ven  at  the  previous  meeting.  The  curious  facts  elicited  by 
this  inquiry,  of  which  an  interesting  relation,  illustrated  by  drawings,  was 
kindly  supplied  by  Edward  M.  Atkdib,  Esq,,  on  whose  estates  one  of  the 
tnmuli  is  ntuated,  will  be  given  hereafter.  Mr.  Way  took  occasion  to  lay 
before  the  SiMiety  a  representation  of  an  iron  axe-head,  in  excellent  pre- 
servation, produced  by  a  farmer  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  brought 
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it  for  inspection  wliiUt  the  eioavatioDa  were  in  progreBs.     It  mcAfiures, 

ill  length,  6^   in.,  and  the  cnt- 

ting-edge    2i    in.      The    ed^ 

'a  sharpened  on  one  side   onlj, 

I   and  the  general  form,  as  Mr. 

I  Richard     Husset      obaerred. 

[  seemed  to  indicate  that  its  use 

been  for  squaring  tinaber, 

and  not  as  an  hostile  weapon. 

It  was  found  near  the  seat  of 

the  Earl  of  Craven,  in  whose 

postession  Bome  remarkable  iron 

weapons,  attributed  to  the  Saxon 

iifln  u«-h«d,  (bund  nMr  iiMiwii  Fuk,  Berki.        period,  are  preserred,  cspeciallr 

the  Mword,  exhibited  bjhis  lordship's  kind  peraiissiou  in  the  Moseum  of  the 

Institute  daring  the  Oxford  &feeting.     Various  examples  of  ancient  aie- 

headB  of  similar  form  ma;  be  cited,  corresponding  in  the  singular  obtuse 

termination  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cutting  edge. 

Mr.  Oretille  J.  Chester  communicated  the  following  details  regarding 
some  Early  British  remains  in  Norfolk : — "  On  Saltbouse  Heath,  near 
Holt,  many  tumuli  and  other  ancient  earthworks,  such  as  pita,  and  a 
curious  circle  of  raised  earth,  may  be  ohserred.  Two  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  tumuli,  which  are  locally  called  '  Three  Halfpenny '  and 
*  Three  Farthing  '  Hills,  are  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  Heath  near 
Holt,  near  a  farm  called  ■  The  Lowes,'  probably  taking  its  name  from 
the  neighbouring  tumuli,  anciently  denominated  Lowes.  Three  Hal^nnj 
Hill  was  partially  examined  in  tho  course  of  last  winter  by  Mr.  Bolding,  of 
Weybourne.  A  small  and  broken  urn  of  sun-burnt  clay  was  all  that  wa< 
then  discovered  ;  it  had  apparently  been  placed  somewhere  near  the  surface 
of  the  mound  on  the  north-east  edge ;  but  its  poution  was  not  clearly 
ascertained,  for  it  was  not  observed  until  after  it  bad  been  thrown  out  by 
the  workmen.  This  urn  is  only  4  inches  in  height,  and  has  a  kind  of 
cherron  pattern  scored  on  the  rim.  The  mound  in  which  it  was  found  is 
about  70  feet  in  diameter,  and  8  feet  in  height,  bounded  by  a  bank  and 
double  trench. 

"  On  Aug.  26  I  opened  the  adjoining  tumulns,  commonly  called  '  Three 
Farthing  '  Hill.  It  is  a  targe  mound,  being  40  feet  in  diameter,  and  5 
in  height,  and  is  formed  of  sand  mixed  with  flints  and  graTcl ;  in  shape  it 
somewhat  resembles  an  inverted  bowl.  It  is  not,  like  the  other,  snrrounded 
by  a  trench.  I  commenced  operations  by  causing  a  trench  to  be  dug  across 
the  mound,  as  neariy  as  I  could  judge  in  a  north-east  and  south-westerly 
direction.  The  ground  had  lately  been  disturbed,  and  a  small  hole  made 
in  the  centre  by  a  boy  who  had  been  digging  for  a  rabbit ;  and  when  the 
trench  had  been  dug  to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot,  a  small  piece  of  pottery 
appeared,  which  had  evidently  only  lately  been  broken  off.  Thus  encouraged, 
I  continued  excavating,  and  at  the  depth  of  about  4  feet  came  upon  the 
^gments  of  an  um  of  considerable  size,  ivith  a  broad  rim,  rudely  oma> 
mented  with  scored  lines.  This  urn  was  filled  with  burnt  bones,  and  had 
evidently  been  broken  by  the  boy  mentioned  above,  who,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  had  actually  dug  out  a  rabbit  from  the  place  only  the  day  before. 
The  fragments  having  been  carefully  removed,  the  excavations  were 
resumed.     About   3  feet  from  the   surface,   and  in   the  centre  <£  the 
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tuDiuluB,  the  workmen  auddeolj  dislodged  Bome  large  Btones,  and  with 
them  a  piece  of  pottery,  which  proved  to  he  part  of  a  large  urn,  which  was 
eurrounded  on  all  sides  bj  a  kind  of  wall  of  large  flints,  put  together  rer; 
cloBel;,  but  without  anj  kind  of  cement  or  mortar.  When  some  sand  hod  - 
been  thrown  out,  1  descended,  into  the  hole,  and  gradually  loosened  the 
stones  with  a  kaife,  working  very  carefully  around  the  urn.  The  stones 
were  at  length  cleared  away,  and  the  urn  appeared  standing  on  a  bed  of 
gravel  on  the  natural  level  of  the  soil.  It  was  then  carefully  lifted  out. 
Its  month  was  filled  up  by  a  large  water-wora  flint,  which  had  evidently 
been  placed  over  tlio  top  as  a  covering,  hut  had  been  forced  down  by  the 
weight  of  the  superinoumhent  earth.  The  dimensions  of  this  urn,  which  is 
of  unusually  large  size,  are  as  follows: — Height,  17}  in.;  across  the 
nioulli,  13  in, ;  eircumfei-enoe  of  the  widest  part,  3  feet  10  in.  ;  do.  of 
the  bottom,  22  in.  It  is  formed  (as  are  all  the  other  fragments  discovered) 
of  Bun-hunit  clay,  without  ornament  of  any  kind,  and  was  flUed  with  sand, 
pieces  of  charcoal,  Aints,  and  a  large  quantity  of  burnt  bones.  I  carefully 
sifted  the  whole  contents,  but  not  a  vestige  of  heads,  ornaments,  or 
weapons  could  be  traced.  I  may,  however,  perhaps,  except  one  flint,  of 
which  the  shape  and  appearance  is  such  as  to  lead  to  the  belief,  that  it 
may  have  been  chosen  as  suitable  to  form  a  celt  from.  Professor  Woraooe's 
opinion,  however,  seems  to  militate  against  this  surmise,  unce  he  believes 
that  stone  ohjects  are  rarely  found  in  those  graves  which  contain  burnt 
bones.  I  have  submitted  the  bones  contained  in  the  large  nrn  to  the 
inspection  of  an  experienced  surgeon,  who  assures  me  that  they  could  not 
have  belonged  to  one  individual  only,  as  they  differ  both  in  appearance  and 
texture.  Some  of  them  douhtless  belonged  to  a  very  young  person.  Neit 
day  I  again  visited  the  spot,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bolding.  On  digging  a 
trench  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  tumulus,  a  few  fragments  of  another 
um  appeared ;  this  also  was  of  sun-burnt  brown  pottery,  but  of  a  much 
thinner  texture  than  any  before  discovered.  These  pieces  were  ornamented 
with  a  pattern  made  by  puncturing  the  clay  six  or  seven  times  in  a  line 
with  a  small  pin  or  such  like  instrument. 

"  I  understand  that  the  Rev.  J.  Fulleyn,  of  Holt,  has  part  of  an  nm 
equal  in  size  to  the  largest  of  those  above  described  ;  it  was  discovered  by 
some  boys  in  a  sand  bank  by  the  side  of  the  road  at  Wivertoo,  in  a  place 
not  above  two  miles  from  Saltbonse  Heath.  Broken  fragments  of  Celtic 
pottery  have  also  been  fonnd  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  Runton,  near 
Cromer.  They  were  parts  of  urns,  filled  with  burnt  hones,  which  had  been 
interred  so  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  to  be  broken  by  the  plough  in 
passing  over  them." 

The  Hon.  Richard  Nkvtllg  communicated  an  account  of  the  pecnliorities 
of  Roman  construction,  and  other  details  of  the  vestiges  recently  brought 
to  light  by  his  researches  at  Hadstock,  in  an  interesting  report  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Buckler.  A  notice  was  also  sent  by  Mr.  Olshak,  relating  to  the 
coins,  urns,  and  various  remains  found  on  the  site  of  the  extensive  villa,  of 
which  the  discovery  had  been  related  at  the  previous  meeting.  (Seo 
pEige  389.) 

The  Ret.  J.  Orates,  secretary  of  the  Kilkenny  Arohteological  Society, 
sent  the  following  notice  of  ancient  querns,  referring  especially  to  a  perfect 
and  very  interesting  specimen  recently  presented  by  the  Society  to  the 
Institute.  A  representation  of  this  curious  object  is  here  given,  and  the 
ordinary  mode  of  its  use  ts  very  distinctly  explained  by  Mr.  Oraves.     The 
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nppM"  Btone  of  thisqaem  is  of  granite,  the  lower  of  millEtoDegriL  Acoriona 
memoir  on  thia  eubject  is  given  in  tlie  "Dublin  Pennj  Journal,"  1836, 
p.  296.  Pennant  bu  ahown  tbe  uie  of  the  hrod-mill  in  Ntxth  Britun. 
M  worked  hj  two  persona  :  &a  ingenious  and  simple  expedient  appeals  also 
to  hftTe  bera  derieed,  hitherto,  as  we  heliere,  onnoticed  hj  writers  on  this 
subject,  and  shown  in  an  illotnination  given  in  a  recent  German  pnblicatioD. 
(See  the  copy  of  this  interesting  drawing,  in  this  Tolnme,  p.  404.) 

"  In  presenting  to  the  collections  of  the  Institute,  on  the  part  of  the 
Kilkenny  Archteological  Society,  a  specimen  of  the  Irish  Quern  or  Hand- 
mill.  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words — not  concerning  the  antiquity  of  this 
primitive  contriTsnce,  the  use  of  which  by  this  and  other  nations  appears  to 
ho  of  very  remote  antiquity,  nor  in  regard  to  the  history  of  this  qnerti  in 
particular,  any  further  than  to  place  on  record  that,  before  it  was  depoMted 
in  the  collection  of  the  Institute,  it  had  been  in  aetoal  use  in  the  humble 
eabin  of  a  Kilkenny  peasant, — but  merely  in  explanation  of  the  simple 
mechanism  of  its  construction,  and  the  mode  of  its  use. 

"  The  diameter  of  a  quern  varies  from  about  3  feet  6  inches  to  2  feet,  and 
some  few  are  found  even  smaller.  The  lower  stone  having  been  hollowed  or 
dished  to  receive  the  upper  one,  round  holes  about  3  inches  in  diameter 
were  formed  in  the  centre  of  each.  Into  the  orifice  in  the  lower  sttme  was 
wedged  firmly  a  piece  of  oak,  through  which  on  auger-hole  having  been 
bored,  a  pin  or  peg  of  the  same  material  was  inserted,  projecting  dightly 
above  the  surface  of  the  atone.  This  is  technically  called  '  the  naveL' 
Across  the  corresponding  orifice  or  hopper  of  the  upper  or  runner-stone  was 
also  firmly  fixed  a  piece  of  oak,  having  its  under  surface  furnished  with  a 
socket  to  receive  the  head  of  the  pin  before  alluded  to.  The  mnner-stone 
is  thus  poised  a  few  tenths  of  an  inch  above  the  nether  stone  ;  and  u  this 
space  is  Increased  or  reduced,  the  coarseness  or  fineness  of  the  meal  is 
regulated.  This  wedge  does  not  entirely  close  the  hopper,  a  space  being 
left  at  each  side  to  feed  the  quern  with  corn.  Near  the  circumference  of 
the  upper  stone  a  hole  was  drilled,  into  which  an  upright  handle,  about 
10  inches  long,  having  been  inserted,  the  quern  was  complete. 

"  The  quern,  when  reqmred  for  use,  was  placed  on  the  floor,  a  doth 
having  been  spread  beneath  it,  and  the  com,  previously  highly  dried  in  %n 
iron  pot,  or  on  a  griddle,  was  placed  in  a  vessel  within  reach  of  the  grindera. 
When  everything  is  ready,  two  women  take  their  seats  on  the  ground,  at 
(^)pOBite  sides  of  the  mill  ;  and  a  bandfnl  of  com  having  been  placed  in  the 
hopper,  ono  seises  the  handle  and  pushes  the  mnner-stone  round  to  the 
other,  who  dexterously  returns  the  compliment  to  her  companion.  The 
■tone  thus  soon  acquires  oonsiderable  velocity,  receiving  a  &esh  momentnm 
as  the  handle  passes  each  grinder  ;  and,  as  the  work  proceeds,  the  mill  is 
continually  fed  by  handfuUs  of  com,  the  meal  passing  out  by  a  notch  cut  in 
the  rim  of  the  nether  stone. 

"One  quern  serves  for  many  families;  and  although  the  owner  may  chance 
to  be  in  the  poorest  circumstances,  yet  no  chai^  is  ever  made  tar  the  use 
of  the  machine,  such  a  procedure  being  counted  unlucky.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  the  age  of  many  querns  now  in  actusd  use,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  been  handed  down  for  many  generations  ftom  mother  to 
daughter  ;  and  as  some  ill  fortune  is  ever  believed  to  ensue  when  the  qoem 
is  told,  the  Bean-tight,  or  '  woman  of  the  house,'  is  extremely  reluctant  to 
part  with  this  heir-loom,  even  though  off^ed  for  it  much  more  tiliaa  tlie 
Intrinsic  value.'' 
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A  short  acconnt  wes  read,  sent  through  the  R«v.  J.  L.  Petit,  hj  the 
Ret.  John  Brooke,  of  Haughton  Hall,  Shiffiial,  illustrated  b;  eoTersl 
dr&ivingB,  reapectiDg  the  remiuDS  of  Old  Bewick  Chapel,  near  Chillingham, 
Northmnberiand,  which  preaentB  Bome  interesting  details  of  Korman  cha- 
racter.    They  will  be  puolished  in  a  future  Tolume. 

Ms.  C.  Winston  gare  the  following  account  of  a  palimpseit  inscription, 
which  he  discovered,  last  September,  in  the  east  window  of  the  north 
uele  of  Ltanrhaiadr  Church,  DenbighHhlre. 

The  window,  a  perpendicular  ooe,  conBista  of  five  lower  lights,  and  a 
rather  complicated  bead  of  tracerj.  It  was  originally  eotirel;  glazed  with 
a  stem  of  Jesse,  the  greater  part  of  which  remains,  and  is  in  a  remarkably 
perfect  state.  The  glass  in  the  lower  lights  is  more  perfect  than  that  in  the 
tracery  lights  ;  this  unusual  occurrence  may  be  accouoted  for  by  giving 
partial  credit  to  the  popular  tradition,  and  supposing  that  the  former  was 
taken  down  and  hid  at  the  time  of  the  Rehellion ;  whilst  the  latter,  from 
the  greater  difficulty  of  remonng  it,  waa  left  in  the  window.  There  is 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  design  of  the  glass. 

A  large  figure  of  Jesse  lies  along  the  bottom  of  the  three  centre  lower 
lights.  From  his  Bide  proceeds  a  bifurcated  vine  branch,  which,  ascending 
the  centre  light,  forms  in  it  three  ovals, — the  lowest  containing  a  figure  of 
King  Darid  (the  name  is  written  on  a  scroll);  the  neit.  King  Joras  :  and 
the  uppermost,  the  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Jesus.  In  the  cuspidated  head 
of  the  light  is  a  small  oval,  representing  a  pelican  feeding  its  young. 

Lateral  branches  from  the  main  stem  form  a  series  of  foUaged  scrolls, 
each  terminating  in  a  flower  or  bud,  from  which  issues  tlie  demi  figure  of  a 
king  or  prophet,  &c.  There  are  four  of  these  scrolls  in  each  of  the  outer- 
most lights,  and  three  in  each  of  the  lights  next  the  central  light.  The 
individuals  represented,  taken  in  rows  across  the  window  from  north  to 
south,  are, — in  the  topmost  row,  Uanasses,  (Ha)thapha,  Ozias,  Abind  ;  in 
the  second  row,  Acham  [this  figure  and  that  of  Ezechias  ought  to  be  trans* 
posed),  Asa,  Joaapbat,  Zorobaell ;  in  the  third,  Ezehias,  (tic)  Salamon,  Roboaa, 
Salathiel  ;  and  in  the  loweut  row,  Mojses  and  Sadoch.  In  the  cuspidated 
bead  of  the  southernmost  light  is  a  small  oval,  exhibiting  the  emblem  of 
St.  Luke  ;  and  as  there  is  the  indent  of  an  oval  in  a  similar  position  in 
each  of  the  other  three  lights,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  rest  of  the 
evangelistic  symbols  were  represented.  The  costumes  and  details  generally, 
remind  one  of  the  woodcuts  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  tracery 
lights  are  represented  Isayas,  Zacary,  SItJa,  Abdias,  Joel,  and  another 
figure,  whose  name  is  lost^ 

The  palimpsest  occnrs  on  a  scroll  above  the  head  of  King  David,  in  the 
centre  lower  light.  The  beginning  of  the  scroll  is  broken  away,  and  with 
it  the  letters  which  below  are  supplied  in  italics.  Upon  the  scroll  is  now 
written,  "  Maericordias  dn'i  in  etemum  cantabo  E.  I."  But  this  was  not 
the  original  inscription ;  for,  upon  a  minute  examination  of  the  glass,  the 
fiuntest  possible  trace  is  perceptible  of  another  inscription,  which  may  he 
thus  rendered  : — Orate  pro  bono  statu  Rob'ti  Joh'ni'  clertct  q»i  hoc  luma' 
vitriari  fecit."  That  this  last  inscription  is  coeval  with  the  Jesse  is  placed 
beyond  a  doubt  by  the  following  facts.  The  scroll  hearing  the  inscription 
is  painted  apon  several  pieces  of  glass,  each  wider  than  the  scroll ;  and  on 
those  parts  of  the  glass  which  are  not  covered  hy  the  scroll  are  represented 
leaves  belonging  to  the  vine  branches,  the  crown  of  David,  iui.  These 
objects,  as  well  as  the  outline  and  shading  of  the  scroll  itself,  are  ptunted 
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with  enamel  brown,  of  the  same  warm  tint,  and  as  perfectlj  TitriGed  as  ihai 
used  in  all  other  parts  of  the  window,  eicept  in  the  letters  of  the  first- 
mentioned  inscription.  It  is  clear  from  this — to  aay  nothiog  of  the  identity 
of  the  style  of  drawing,  and  teitore  of  the  glass — that  the  scroll  is  of  the 
same  dEt«  as  the  rest  of  the  window.  The  inscriptioa  has  been  carefollj 
rubbed  out  with  emery-powder  (?) ;  scntches  produced  by  abraaitm  are 
very  perceptible,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  the  letters  "  Ro,"  in  the 
word  "Robert!, "and  of  a  small  flourish  employed  to  fill  up  the  line,  which 
have  been  left  nntouched, — the  first,  probably  because,  being  at  the 
extremity  of  a  piece  of  glass,  it  was  thought  it  would  be  hidden  by  the 
lead  ;  the  second,  because  it  was  nnnecessary  to  remove  it,  the  palimpaest 
inscription  being  shorter  than  the  original  one.  These  portions  of  enamel 
brown  are  in  all  respects  identical  with  tlie  enamel  brown  of  the  scroll ; 
and  the  belief  that  the  inscription  was  executed  simultaneoualj  wiUi  the 
scroll  is  strengthened  by  the  observation,  that  some  of  the  lett«s,  snch  aa 
the  a  in  "  statu,"  the  R  in  "  Roberti,"  the  J  in  "  Joh'ni',"  the  A  in  "  hoe," 
and  the  a  in  "  vitriuri,"  have  been,  like  other  letters  ia  the  window,  illu- 
minated  with  the  yellow  stain,  which  still  exists,  being  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  glass  to  that  which  has  been  abraded,  and  is  of  exactly  the  same 
depthof  tintostheyellowof  the  smallfioiiriBh,  and  of  the  leaves,  ^..before 
mentioned.  Uoreover,  the  original  inscription  makes  sense  with  the  date, 
which  is  written  on  two  cartouches  at  the  bottom  of  the  outer  lights,  thus, — 
'■  Ao  d'ni  M"  CCCCC"XXXHI."  On  the  other  hand,  the  letters  of  the 
palimpseBt  inscription  are  written  with  an  enamel  brown,  of  a  much  blacker 
or  colder  tint  than  that  used  throughout  the  rest  of  the  window  ;  and  the; 
aro  not  illuminated  with  yellow,  the  consequence  of  this  inscription  having 
been  subjected  to  a  less  heat  in  burning  than  the  rest  of  the  glasa ; 
which  ia  evident  from  the  enamel  brown  of  these  letters  having  been 
so  imperfectly  fluxed  that  a  groat  porUon  of  it  has  already  fallen  off 
the  glass,  an  accident  tending  to  facilitate  the  discorery  of  the  ori^al 
inscription , 

From  the  exact  similarity  of  tho  form  of  the  letters  used  !n  both  inscrip- 
tions, it  may  be  inferred  that  but  a  short  time  elapsed  between  the  painting 
of  the  first  and  substitution  of  the  second  legend.  And  from  the  use  of  the 
words  "  orate  pro  bono  statu,"  in  the  first,  and  of  the  initials  R.  J.  at  the  end 
of  the  second  inscription,  it  may  naturally  he  concluded  that  the  alteratiwt 
was  made  in  the  lifetime  and  at  the  instance  of  the  donor.  Perhaps  a  feel- 
ing of  humility  led  to  the  substitution  of  simjde  inilials  for  the  more 
ostentatious  display  of  his  name  at  fuller  length. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  the  exact  reading  of  the  donor's  smname  as 
given  in  the  original  inscription.  The  difBculty  arises  from  the  letter 
immediately  following  the  A,  and  which  appears  to  be  an  m.  But  the  three 
black  letter  minims  may  also  form  nt,  and  though  no  dot  over  the  i  is 
now  peroeptible,  it  la  possible  that  it  may  have  been  obliterated.  If  so, 
the  word  would  be  a  contraction  for  "  Johannis,"  and  thus  the  snra&nie 
would  appear  to  be  *' Johnes,"or  "Jones,"  (the  son  of  John).  It  can  be 
proved  that  the  Welsh  took  modem  surnames,  relinquishing  the  prefix 
•*  ap,"  about  1533.  Assuming  the  surname  to  be  Jones,  the  most  probable 
surmise  is,  that  the  donor  of  the  window  was  the  rector  for  the  tune  being 
of  LlanrJiaiadr.  The  Salusbnry  family  were  then  the  chief  landed  proprietora 
ill  the  parish.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  painted  glass  was  brought  from 
Basingwerk  Abbey,  near  Holywell ;  but  this  seems  destitute  of  foundatitai. 
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Tlie  iliBsolut^ou  of  the  lesser,  as  veil  as  of  the  greater  abbeys,  did  not  occur 
until  a  few  years  after  1533,  the  date  on  the  ivindow.  BeBides,  the  glass 
e;[actly  fits  the  Htoiiework,  which  it  could  not  have  done  in  the  cose  of  such 
complicated  tracery  unless  it  had  been  originally  designed  for  it.  Nor  ia 
there  any  reason  to  think  that  the  stone  framework  of  the  window  was 
removed  with  the  gloss  ;  it  ia  bmlt  into  the  wall  of  the  church,  and  there 
is  no  sign  of  the  masonry  having  been,  at  any  time,  disturbed. 

Jaue9  Yates,  Esq.,  referring  to  the  singular  objects  of  terra-cotta  from 
Nottingham,  produced  by  Mr.  Hawkins  at  the  previous  meeting,  and  similar 
to  certain  specimens  submitted  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  during  their 
last  session,  offered  the  following  observations  on  their  use.  He  took 
occasion  to  exhibit  some  examples  from  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

"  The  twelve  articles  of  ten-o-cotta  produced  wore  found  in  the  super- 
ficial Band  and  gravel  at  Whetstone,  between  Highgate  and  Baniet. 
They  are  mode  of  a  rather  coarse  pipe-clay.  In  the  same  district  we  find 
the  remains  of  tobacco-pipes,  made  of  the  game  material ;  and  it  appears 
probable,  that  both  the  tobacco-pipes  and  the  other  articles  were  here 
manufactured  for  sale  in  consequence  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  suitable 
beds  of  clay.  The  largest  of  the  specimens  exhibited  measures  nearly  31 
inches  in  length,  its  diameter  at  the  thickest  part  being  three-fourths  of  an 
inch.  The  smallest  measures  2^  inches,  tlie  diameter  being  about  five-uxthi 
of  an  inch.     On  the  former  are  impressed,  at  each  end,  the  letters  W  A. 


RoHinot  wUladij,  l«uidseu  BuntL    Oiig.iiia. 

"  Another,  of  intermediate  size,  here  represented,  has  W  B,  with  a  figure 
resembling  a  crown,  stamped  at  each  end.  The  others  are  plain  at  the 
ends.  The  letters  W  A  and  W  B  clearly  indicate  a  modem  origin,  although 
the  occurrence  of  these  articles  in  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  where  there  is 
no  stream  of  any  importance,  would  induce  as  to  ascribe  to  them  a  con- 
siderable antiquity. 

'■  They  are  all  thicker  towards  the  ends  than  in  the  middle  ;  but  some  of 
them  increase  in  thickness  towards  the  ends  more  than  others.  Also  they 
vary  considerably  both  in  length  and  in  bulk.  They  appear  to  have  been 
made  by  rolling  the  wet  clay  between  two  smooth  boards,  having  a  convex 
or  cylindrical  surface,  after  which  the  projecting  ends  have  been  cut  off 
with  a  knife ;  and  then  the  stamp,  which  was  small  and  neat,  has  been 
applied  to  some  of  them. 

"In  the  ' Encjclopffidia  of  Domestic  Economy,'  London,  1844,  §  6111, 
where  there  is  a  brief  account  of  the  manufacture  of  false  hair,  we  are 
informed  by  Professor  Webster,  that  '  after  having  picked  and  sorted  the 
hair,  and  disposed  it  in  parcels  according  to  its  lengths,  they  roll  these  up 
and  tie  tliem  tight  down  upon  tittle  cylindrical  instruments,  called  pipes,  of 
wood  or  earthenware.  In  this  state  they  are  put  into  a  pot  with  water  over 
a  fire  to  boil  for  two  hours.  When  taken  out,  they  are  dried  and  enclosed 
in  brown  paper,  and  baked  in  an  oven.' 

"  These  cylinders  of  clay  being  solid,  it  does  not  at  first  appear  why  they 
should  be  called  pipei.  The  origin  of  the  name  may  be  tbna  accounted 
for.     The  oldest  work  on  the  manufacture  of  false  hair  is  n  teamed  and 
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curiotu  Tolume  in  12mo,  a  copj  of  nliich  U  in  the  British  Hnsenni,  \>j 
Baiigo,  who  waa  Rector  of  the  G^mnaaium,  at  Berlin.  It  ia  entitled  lie 
Ct^llamtiUii.  vulgo  Parvcquen,  Magdtburg,  1663.  This  aatbor  eaje. 
(p.  159) — '  The  ladieB  quickly  curl  their  hair  b;  means  of  a  tohacco-pipe. 
which  is  convenient  for  the  purpose,  because  it  parts  with  its  heat  gradaallj 
from  within,  and  keeps  warm.'  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  articles 
before  us  were  an  improvement  npon  tobacco-pipes. 

"In  the  <  Eneyclop^ie  des  Sciences,  des  Arts,  etdea  U^^n,' the  twelfth 
rduoe,  published  at  Neufchatel,  1765,  folio,  and  in  the  article  Permque 
(p.  402),  we  are  informed  that  hur-dreasers  curl  hair  hy  means  of  wooden 
monlda,  culled  '  bitboquets,'  from  their  resemblance  to  the  plaything  used  in 
the  game  of  cup  and  ball.  '  These  moulds,'  the  author  says,  '  are  generally 
three  inches  long.  They  rary  much  more  in  thickness.  They  are  made 
of  different  kinds  of  wood  ;  but  box  ia  the  best,  because  it  imhihes  the  least 
quantity  of  water.'  He  adda,  '  that  these  moulds  used  formerly  to  be 
made  of  clay,  but  that  the  employment  of  these  had  been  given  up,  because 
when  the  clay  moulds  were  placed  on  the  stove,  they  became  so  hot  as  to 
make  the  hair  too  crisp.' 

"There  are  twelve  plates  annexed,  and  in  one  of  them  {Planchei,  tome  viii., 
Ho.  III.,  figs.  4,  5,  6,  14,)  we  see  representations  of  these  objects,  sgreeing 
in  form  with  the  specimens  found  in  various  parts  of  England. 

"  In  the  terminology  <^  our  English  _/rueur«,  the  art  of  using  these  imple- 
ments is  called  piping.  The  ptpeB  now  employed  for  the  purpose  are 
cylindrical  pieces  of  wood  of  various  siEes,  which  are  wrapt  up  in  paper  and 
then  boiled  in  water.  When  they  are  moderately  dry  and  still  su^ciently 
warm,  the  hair  is  rolled  round  them,  and  tightly  ^ed  down.  In  this  state 
it  is  left  for  some  months.  From  the  nature  of  the  process  it  is  manifest, 
that  wherever  piping  b  practised  to  any  extent  a  large  stock  of  pipes  ia 
requisite. 

"  Whether  mpet  like  those  before  ns  were  used  b  ancient  times  is  hy  no 
means  certain,  hut  not  improbable.  Splendid  pemkes  were  worn  by  the 
Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  other  ancient  nations  ;  and  the  uae  of  the 
curling-tongs,  colled  in  Latin  colamtstrum,  has  prevailed  in  all  civilised 
countries  &om  the  earliest  periods.  Since,  tber^ore,  the  Etrurians  were 
a  very  luxurious  and  cultivated  people,  they  were  very  hkety  to  he  acquainted 
with  this  art ;  and  I  think  it  probable  that  the  collection  of  129  objects  of 
terra-cotta.  found  in  a  tomb  at  PoUedrara,  in  Etruria,  the  Necropolis  of 
Tuici,  and  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  was  intended  for  this 
purpose.  For,  although  thicker  and  coarser,  they  are  in  all  other  respects 
exactly  like  the  clay  pipes,  the  use  of  which  in  modem  Europe  for  curling 
artificial  hair  has  now  been  proved. " 

antiqiitticri  xnD  fXSnfa  of  9rl  CfiatittV. 
By  the  Ret.  T.  Fadlknee  Lee.— A  very  curious  hronie  fibuU,  of  a  ^pe 
exceedingly  rare  in  England.  It  was  fonnd  in  the  course  of  recent  excava- 
tions at  St.  Albans,  in  3t,  Stephen's  parish,  outude  the  rampart,  on  the 
S.  side  of  Verulam  ;  it  lay  near  the  left  shoulder  of  a  skeleton,  around 
which  were  arranged  seven  fictile  urns,  some  of  them  still  ctrntaining  ashes. 
Some  parts  of  the  ornament,  of  open  work,  designed  with  much  el^aoce, 
have  suffered  much  from  the  corrosion  of  the  met^  ;  but  enough  remains  to 
■how  the  form  distinctly,  as  here,  represented.     Several  examples  of  this 
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pecnliar  form  Iiare  been  found  on  the  continent ;  of  tliese  maj  eBpecially 
be  cited  one  found  at  Paris,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  Palace, 
figured  bj  Griraud  des  ViDcellesin  his  "  Antiquitis  Oauloises  et  Romaines  ;" 
also  two  apecimens,  one  being  of  Ter^  large  dimensions,  found  at  Rennea, 


BiDnuFitwli,  foandwllhHpalchnlmnalaiUSt  Alliaiu,    Orig.  iIh. 

and  given  b;  Toulmouche,  "Histoire  Areh^ologique  de  I'epoque  Gallo- 
Roinaino  de  la  ville  de  Rennea,"  PI.  II.  and  III.  Another  reiy  fine 
example,  with  open  work  precisalj  similar  to  that  of  the  fibula  frora  St. 
Albans,  is  given  bj  Cnylus  (Recueil  d'Antiq.,  tome  iii-,  PI.  120).  It  was 
fonnd  at  Rheima.  In  Gennaaj  a  similar  type  has  also  been  noticed  by 
Bmde  (PI,  XV.) 

By  AnonsTOs  W.  Franks,  Baq. — Two  Roman  fibulie,  recently  obtained 
in  France,  chased  for  enamel,  and  on  which  some  portions  of  that  coloured 
enrichment  still  appear.  Also,  a  lamp  of  green-glased  earthenware,  found 
in  the  Seine,  at  Paris,  A  perfect  example  of  the  same  form  exists  in  the 
Mus^e  C^ramiquo,  at  Sevres. 

By  the  Rev.  Edwin  Meyrick,  of  Chialedon. — Drawings  representing 
several  aiicient  remains  found  near  Abuiy,  Wilts,  on  the  Beckhampton 
Downa,  &e.,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  a  lady  residing  in  his  parish. 
Amongst  them  are  a  double-edged  stone  aie,  and  a  very  curious  little 
Britiah  cup,  from  Windmill  Hill,  Abury.  The  latter  is  ornamented  with 
four  rows  of  little  bosses,  resembling  nail-heads,  and  may  be  compared  with 
another  specimen  found  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  in  Wiltshire,  to  which 
the  name  of  "  Grape-cup  "had  been  givon,  being  covered  with  little  knobs,  so 
M  to  resemble  a  bunch  of  grapes.  (Anc.  Wilts,  Vol.  I.,  Fl.  24.)  Mr.  Meyrick 
sent  also  drawings  of  a  bronze  celt,  an  armlet,  fibula,  and  Tolsellie  ;  with 
some  iron  relics  of  later  date,  found  at  Hilwood  farm,  Aldbonm,  Wilts,  and 
comprising  a  kindof  glaive,  a  spear-head,  a  well-preserved  pheon  and  arrow- 
head, and  other  remains.  Several  of  the  Abury  antiquities  are  noticed  by 
the  late  Dean  of  Hereford,  and  figured  from  his  drawings  in  his  Memoir  on 
Tumuli  near  Abury,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Institute  at  Salishnry. 

TOL.  Tn.  3  o 
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By  Pbofebbob  Buceuan,  of  Cirencester. — SeToral  relics  found  neftr  tliat 
toirn,  comprisiog  two  bronze  wights  for  the  ttaiera ;  one,  a  finale  bust, 
perhaps  of  Ceres,  in  the  collection  of  T.  C.  Brown,  Esq.;  the  other,  de- 
scribed u  the  head  of  a  utyr.  It  is  remarkable  that  each  weighs  predselj 
460  gr.,  BO  that  it  may  he  supposed  they  were  adapted  to  small  ttaUrtB  of 
a  recognised  kind.  A  complete  specimen  with  it^  beam  and  applianoea, 
lately  found  at  Cirencester,  is  figured  in  the  "  Itlustrations  "  of  Cktrmium, 
produced  by  Mr.  Buckman  and  Mr.  Newmarch.    (Seep.  411  of  this  volume. ) 

Aiso,  a  leaden  matrix,  the  seal  of  Eugeram  de  Cardwilia,  exhibited  by  the 
obliging  permission  of  Sir  Thomas  Tancred,  Bart.,  on  whose  property  it  was 
found.  It  measures,  in  diameter,  about  2i  in. ;  the  form  is  circi^Ar,  the 
device  a  thistle,  c^riion, — earduellut,  a  linnet,  being  a  canting  allnsion  to 
the  name.  Legend— i{i  bioill'  ehoxram  de  cardttiua.  On  the  reverae 
the  thistle  is  likewise  engraved  without  inscription.  Date,  fourteenth 
century.  A  curious  specimen  of  the  "  Pilgrims'  Pouches,"  badges  of  lead, 
distributed  to  pilgrims  as  tokens  of  their  having  visited  certain  shrines  of 
special  repute,  and  worn  like  the  escallop-shell  attached  to  the  cap  or  sleeve. 
Philippe  do  Comines  relates  the  veneration  of  Louis  XL  for  relics  of  this 
nature  ;  a  remarkable  example,  bearing  the  royal  arms,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  used  by  that  king,  is  preserved  at  the  National  Library  at  Paris. 
Ur.  John  Gough  Nichols,  in  his  interesting  researches  ou  "  Pilgrimages," 
speaks  of  the  "  pilgrims'  ampulles  "  (ampoulUt)  which  he  supposes  to  have 
been  tokens  from  Rheiras ;  and  Ur.  C.  Roach  Smith,  in  a  memoir  in  his 
"  Collectanea  Antiqua,"  (vol.  ii.  p.  47),  has  pointed  out  the  allusion  to  them 
occurring  in  Piers  Ploughman's  Vision,  where  the  attire  of  the  pilgrim  is 
described,  Including  the  "  hundred  of  ampulles  "  attached  to  his  hat.  Hr. 
Roach  Smith's  remarks  on  pilgrims'  signs  in  general  are  highly  cnrieus. 
He  observes  that  of  the  class  designated  as  ampulles,  to  which  that  here 
represented  belongs,  "none  hitherto  have  been  published,"  having  appa- 
rently overlooked  the  curious  woodcuts  illustrating  Gardner's  History  of 
Dunwioh,  which  appeared  in  1754.     Those  comprise  four  of  these  leaden 


nod  at  CInDoasMr.    eMotnlg. 


tigna,  found  near  that  town,  and  called  by  some,  as  that  author  remarks, 
"  Pilgrims'  pouches,    by  others   Lacrymatories, — thonght  to  hold   liquid 
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relicks  or  tears  ;  the  first  scolloped  ib  pecuiiar  to  the  Order  of  St.  James  de 
CoDipostctta  ;  and  a  church  at  Dunirich,  dedicated  to  that  saiDt,  shows  some 
probabihty  it  did  belong  thereto.  The  other  three  might  appertain  to  par- 
ticular  shrines,  as  to  mj  Lady  of  Walaingham,  Thomas  Becket,"  itc'  One 
of  them  bears  the  crowned  W.  as  seen  upon  that  here  represented,  bnt  from 
&  different  mould  :  this  initial  may  very  probably  have  designated  the  noted 
ehrioe  of  East  Anglia,  to  which  Gardner  refers  ;  another  pouch  bears  the 
letter  T.,aod  the  fourth  presents  the  symbol  ofthe  lily  in  a  vase,  usually  apjiro- 
priate  to  the  Virgin,  with  the  initial  R.,  possibly  St.  Richard,  of  Chichester. 
Each  of  them  has  loops  by  whiob  they  might  be  attached  to   the  cap. 

By  the  Ret.  William  Cooper,  Rector  of  West  Rasen,  Lincolnshire. — 
A  Book  of  Swan-marks  {cigninotfB),  originally  compiled,  probably,  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  times  of  Elizabeth.  It  contuns  about  300  marks, 
some  of  them  dated  1607,  1608,  1610,  and  1612  ;  but  these  appear  to  be 
additions  or  corrections.  The  list  seems  chiefly  to  relate  to  swans  on  the 
merea  and  rivers  in  the  iiragbbourhood  of  Ramsey,  Huntingdonshire,  and  it 
came  into  Mr.  Cooper's  possession  from  his  ancestor.  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell, 
(uncle  to  the  Protector)  who  had  considerable  property  in  that  county, 
including  Ramsey  Abbey  and  Hincbinbrook  Nunnery,  whtch  the  loyal 
knight  expended  in  supporting  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  The  list  commences 
with  three  royal  marks,  indicated  as  "  Regine— ye  orowne,  ye  swordes," 
(doubtless  Queen  Elizabeth,)  those  of  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk, 
the  Earls  of  Huntingdon,  Essex,  Wiltshire,  Sussci,  &c.  It  deserves 
notice  that  in  some  cases  the  intention  of  these  strange  devices  is  iodicated 
by  an  interlinear  gloss;  for  instance,  two  square  symbols  marked  with  an  ace 
are  explained  to  be  "ye  dysse  ;"  alargeTauis  marked  "  tantony  crosse;" 
there  are  aUo  "  boot  and  rother,  a  skorge,  y*  TrifoIIye  (trefoil),  the  dobel 
peltes  (bakers'  peela),  y'  spades,  shavm  and  sheres  (the  musical  instrument 
called  a  shaum),  y'  crose  sprites  (cross  poles,  used  for  pushing  boats  in 
shallow  water),  doubyllpylger(afisb-speaT,  Forby,  Norf.  Dial. ),dobyll  ankers 
slieris,  nedill,"  &c.;  "y'  sterrope,  y*  acre  staffe,"  &e.  At  the  top  of  each 
parchment  leaf  of  this  register  are  scribbled  two  lines  of  rhyme,  of  a  peni- 
tential character,  running  through  the  book.  On  the  last  leaf  is  the 
following  note; — "  Med',  that  on  the  siitenth  daye  of  July  Anno  Dm'i  1612 
there  appeared  a  Swanne  of  the  long  Squires  foyled,  being  matched  w"*  the 
gradyron,  hauing  betwixt  them  a  brood  of  fyue  Signetts,  And  for  that  the 
long  Squyres  was  the  fayrest  &  that  no  man  could  clayme  the  Swann  nor 
shew  whose  morke  it  was  that  had  foyled  the  same,  there  was  giuen  to  the 
field  one  bird  &  abalfe,  wherupon  the  marke  of  the  long  Squires  was  amended 
and  allowed  upon  Ramsey  streame,  the  same  Sixtenth  daye  of  July  afores'd. 
By  us, — 

"  Thom&s  Harwood,  vicedeputie 

"  THOMAa  GLAPmOBHB,  an  owner  of  swanoes." 

The  Ngnatures  are  autograph.  A  very  curious  and  more  ancient  book 
of  swan-marks  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bromehead,  of  Lincoln,  in  the  Museum 
formed  during  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  in  that  city.  Another  was  in 
the  possession  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  has  been  published  in  tiie 
"  Archteologia."' 

■  Hutoricftl  Account  of  Dunwich,  pi.  3,  of  the  BktI  of  D«rfay ;  and  tevenJ  olfaen 

p.  66.  uxia.     See  the  Article  "  Swm,"  by  Mr. 

'    Vol   KTi.,  p.    166.      Two   other   re-  Seijeaot  Muming,  in  the  PenDfCjclopn- 

gisteni  of  Murks,  from   Che    SCmwbeiTy  di» ;  Yurell'a  Birds,  &o. 
Hill  liibrujr,  are  now  in  the  posoesaon 
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By  Hr.  Donaldson. — A  circular  bronze  matrix,  of  Italian  workmaiuliip, 
date  late  id  the  13tb  codL,  inscribed  4< :  HINATIVS  :  D'.  HARRIS  : 
PTO'X  :  ECCLEXIE  :  S'CB  :  MARIE  :  D':GALLATE.  The  contrac- 
tion used  in  the  word  prepotitiu  is  very  qdubueJ,  resembling  an  X,  which 
occurs  again  in  the  following  word  in  place  of  an  S.  It  haa  been  Boppoaed 
that  the  church  in  question  may  be  Qallarate,  in  the  North  of  It&lj.  The 
defioe  is  a  figure  of  the  Virgin. 

By  Mr.  B.  NiUonTEH,  of  Inverness. — A  drawing  of  a  silrer  antiillA, 
found,  Oct.  1850,  under  a  large  block  of  stone,  at  Strathemcks,  Co.  luTer- 
neas.  Also  an  interesting  silver  signet  ring,  found  in  the  same  parts  of 
North  Britain.  The  impress  is  an  escutcheon,  charged  with  the  initial  W., 
surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  a  fleur-de-lys  beneath  the  letter.  Over  the 
escutcheon  is  the  letter  3K.,  and  at  its  sides  ^and  ®.(?},  or  perhaps  V.  It 
is  placed  in  a  quatrefoiled  panel. 

By  Mb.  Richakd  Green,  F.S.A.,  of  Lichfield. — The  exquisite  u^et- 
ring  of  Hafy,  Queen  of  Scots,  formerly  in  the  Royal  Collection.  It  bear* 
a  beautiful  atcfaievemeiit  of  her  arms,  engraved  in  Mr.  X.ung's  interesting 
"  Catalogue  of  Scottish  Seals."     The  hoop  was  formerly  enamelled. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Nelboh,  of  Bodicote  Grange. — A  representAtion  of  a 
brass  riug,  lately  found  at  Hempton,  Oxfordshire,  and  in  the  posiiession  of 
Mr.  Davis,  of  that  place.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  strap  and  buckle,  or  of  a 
garter,  and  is  contrived  so  as  to  admit  of  being  contracted  or  enlarged,  ta 
snit  the  wearer's  finger, — the  end  of  the  strap  being  formed  with  little 
knobs,  upon  which  the  buckle  catches,  and  keeps  the  ring  adjusted  at  the 
desired  size.  The  hoop  is  inscribed  in  relief,  "  MATER  DEI  MEMENTO." 
A  riug  of  this  type  was  communicated  to  the  Institute  by  Mr.  W.  Hyltoo 
Longstafie ;  and  there  is  another  in  the  British  Museum. 

By  W.  J.  Bernhahd  Smith,  Esq. — Five  iron  maces,  described  as  of 
Europeon  workmanship,  and  supplying  various  types  of  this  ancient  weapon. 
The  handle  of  one  of  them  was  ingeniously  contrived  with  a  strong  band  of 
iron  wound  spirally  around  a  bar,  hy  which  the  weapon  must  have  acquired 
conuderable  elasticity. 

By  Hbhrt  J.  ToiuiHB,  Esq. — ^A  MS.  on  parchment,  being  a  LaUa 
poem,  in  hexameters  and  pentameters,  entitled,  "  Annunciatio  pacia  super 
terram,  lemporisqne  benigni,  ac  Anai  Domino  accepti,  &c.  Anno  157o." 
It  is  dedicated  by  the  author,  Roger  Ducket,  to  the  distinguished  statesman 
and  poet  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Sir  Edward  Dyer.  On  the  reverse  of  the 
title  are  drawn  his  arms, — three  goats  passant ;  and  a  curious  symbolical 
limning  is  placed  before  the  poem,  representing  Satan  and  Death  dominant 
over  the  earth,  on  one  side, — and  on  the  other,  the  Lamb  victoriooa  over 
Death  and  Hell  (Rev.  xii.  10}.  The  Edward  Dyer  here  addressed  as 
"venerabili  imprimis  et  doctissimo,"  was  probably  the  courtier  of  the  reigu 
of  Elizabeth,  employed  by  her  in  foreign  embassies,  knighted  in  1596  on 
bis  being  made  Chancellor  of  the  Garter.  He  wrote  pastorals,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  "  England's  Helicon." 

By  George  Vulliaut.  Esq. — Several  medieval  relics  found  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  Thames,  during  the  works  preparatory  for  the  erection  of  tho 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Theee  objects  comprised  small  knives,  such  as  were 
used  by  ladies,  in  pairs,  appended  to  the  girdle  ;  one  bears  die  forge  mark, 
the  letter  L  crowned.  Also  some  keys,  aud  a  singular  brasi  bodkin.  A 
kalendar,  printed  at  Venice,  in  1476  ;  the  "  impreaori"  bung  "  Branardus 
pictor  de  Augusta,  Petrus  loelein  de  Langcnceo,  Eriiardus    ratdolt    de 
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Augusta."  Appended  to  the  kalendar  ib  b  progDOitication  of  eclipses  of 
sun  and  moon,  vith  woodcuti  showing  the  degree  of  obumbration.  This 
Uble  eitends  from  1475  to  1530,  Then  follow  the  ordinary  tables  for  the 
Goldea  Number,  Dominical  Letter,  &c. ;  and  this  curious  Tolame  closes 
with  a  treatise,  "Del  horologio  orisontale,"  giving  instructions  for  con- 
structing a  dial,  with  woodcuts,  representing  varioos  chronometrio 
instruments. 

By  D.  B.  Mdrpet,  Esq. — A  specimen  of  the  singular  little  figures,  or 
seals,  of  Oriental  white  porcelain,  bearing  characters  in  the  old  Chinese 
letter.  These  remarkable  relics,  frequently  found  in  Ireland,  hare  excited 
much  interest,  and  form  the  subject  of  a  dissertation  recently  published 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Getty,  M.R.I. A.,  in  which  the  import  of  the  characters 
is  eiplained.'     (See  the  Notice  of  this  work,  p.  407.) 

They  have  been  exhibited  on  sereral  occasions  at  former  meetings  of  the 
Institute.  A  well  authenticated  example,  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Talbot  of  Ualahide,  was  communicated  by  him  to  the  Society :  it  was 
discovered  in  ploughing  near  the  church  at  St.  Doulough's,  co.  Dublin,  but 
not  within  the  precmcts  of  the  cemetery.  No  specimen,  however,  of  these 
curious  seals  has,  as  we  believe,  been  hitherto  noticed  or  discovered  in  any 
other  locality,  except  in  the  sister  kingdom. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Tliomas  Kent,  of  Padstow,  in  Cornwall,  for  the 
intimation  of  the  curious  fact,  that  one  of  these  porcelfun  seals,  precisely 
similar  in  dimension  and  general  form  to  those  found  in  Ireland,  waa 
brought  to  ligbt  in  that  comity.  It  is  now  in  his  possession.  Thore  are 
characters  on  the  under  side  of  the  cube,  resembling  those  presented  by 
the  Irish  specimens.  Mr.  Kent  states  that  it  was  found  in  digging  near 
the  site  of  an  ancient  mansion,  situated  on  a  cove  in  the  harbour,  into 
which  the  tide  flows,  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Padstow.  He  observes  that 
this  port  appears  well  suited  to  have  been  a  place  of  resort  for  the  ancient 
traders  who  visited  this  coast  to  obtain  tin  or  other  commodities.  He  had 
found  various  remains  of  fictile  Tessels  of  unusual  fabrication  on  the  shores, 
with  vestiges  of  a  settlement,  which  he  is  disposed  to  assign  to  the  Roman 
period.  Scoria,  ornaments  of  bronze,  fragments  of  antique  glass,  and 
Roman  coins,  bad  likewise  been  discovered  in  the  sands  opposite  to 
Padstow. 

NoiB  o.'*  TUB  FIGURE  OF  IN  Kacuttsct  u  3t.  Oubn,  (See  ptge  390.) 
Professor  Willis  considers  the  instrument  seen  in  the  Architect'B  hand 
to  be  what  is  technically  called  a  mitre  square,  a  drawing  instrument  to 
lay  down  an  angle  of  45°,  aud  also  a  right  angle,  if  its  rectangular  edges 
are  employed.  The  additional  lines  traced  on  the  upper  part  will  qualify 
it  to  act  as  a  protractor  for  laying  down  other  aogles,  possibly  those  that 
belong  to  the  polygons,  which  the  masons  frequently  required.  Thus 
Matthew  Roricser  begins  by  teaching  how  to  set  out  pentagons,  hexagons, 
kc.  The  instrument  here  seen  appears  to  have  been  adapted  for  laying 
down  the  angles  of  polygons  of  five,  six,  seven,  or  eight  sides.  Professor 
WilliB  had  seen  no  other  representation  of  this  instrument. 

1   Ireland.      London,  Hodgson,  Paternoster 
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Tma  Tolume  has  k  double  interest ;  first,  the  articleH  found  in  tbe  eiem- 
*atioiu  of  the  Castle  of  TaDneDberg  are  of  the  moet  interestiog  charactCT" ; 
and  Becondlj,  it  has  been  their  good  fortune  to  find  chroniclers  who,  for 
ctearaesB  of  description,  eiactnesa  of  delineation,  and  familioritjr  with 
DiedieTftl  usages,  have  few  equals  in  Europe.  The  first  thirty  pagea  of  the 
book  before  ui  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  castle,  the  odventureB  of  its 
lords,  the  assaults  of  its  walls,  its  relation  with  the  surrounding  country, 
its  decay  and  downfall.  Then  follows  a  cloater  of  legends  connected  with 
the  old  towers,  charmingly  wild  and  amusing,  but  too  nearly  resembling 
&  fairy  tale  character  for  extract  in  these  pages.  Neit  comes  a  collectioD 
of  records,  selected  trom  the  town  archives  and  other  original  sources  ; 
followed  by  copious  notes,  illustrative  not  ouly  of  the  subject  in  hand,  bat 
of  middle-age  practices  generally.  Lastly  is  given  an  account  of  the 
excavations  in  1849  among  the  castle  ruins,  accompanied  with  admi- 
rable plates  (twelve  in  number)  of  the  principal  objects  found.  Among 
these  are  encaustic  tiles,  of  patterns  in  vogue  about  1300,  ornamental 
stove  tiles  of  the  same  period,  fictile  wore  in  curious  variety,  domestic  and 
artificers'  instruments,  scales,  locks,  adzes,  cleavers,  and  so  forth ;  and, 
lastly,  relics  of  knightly  equipment,  swords,  daggers,  helmets,  spurs. 

Among  the  articles  of  domestic  employment  are  the  remains  of  a  atone 
quern,  or  hand-mill ;  and  the  editor  has  given  a  subject  from  an  illuminated 
manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  his  possession,  which  admirably 
shows  the  manner  of  using  the  mill.  It  will  be  especially  interesting  to  the 
members  of  our  society,  as  illustrative  of  the  remarks  on  ancient  quems  made 
at  the  December  meeting  (see  page  393),  To  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  imme- 
diately over  the  quern,  is  affixed  a  piece  of  iron,  having  a  hole  in  it.  Near  the 
edge  of  the  upper  mill-stone  is  another  hole.  In  these  holes  is  placed  a  staff, 
and  then  a  female.  Heated  beside  the  apparatus,  taking  hold  of  the  staff, 
revolved  the  mill ;  the  iron  ring  in  the  ceiling  retaining  the  staff  in  a  ver- 
tical position.  A  sketch  of  the  mill,  with  the  fair  millers  at  work,  will, 
however,  better  expliua  the  proceeding  than  any  account  we  can  give. 
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In  the  store  of  armovr-trove  the  moat  curiooB  relics  are  the  splinte  which 
formed  the  breast  and  back-pieces  of  a  knight  of  the  XI  Vth  century;  important, 
sa  they  eiplaia  the  structure  of  the  beKonted.  armour  so  often  seen  in  the 
effigies  and  illuminations  of  this  period.  The  defence  is  thus  contrived ; 
strips  of  metal,  like  hooping,  are  placed  horitontally  across  the  body,  the 
uppor  edge  of  each  band  being  perforated  for  rivets.  These  strips  are 
arranged  so  as  slightly  to  overlap  each  other,  a  piece  of  velvet  or  other  stuff 
is  then  laid  over  the  nfaole,  and  by  rows  of  rivets  fastened  to  the  bands  of 
iron  beneath.  The  velvet  being  of  a  rich  hue,  and  tlie  rivet  heads  gilt,  the 
garment  presents  exactly  the  appearance  of  those  knightly  caparisons  in 
which  spots  of  gold  are  seen  studding  the  whole  superfices  of  a  dress  of 
crimson  or  other  brilliant  tincture.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  portion  of 
iron  yet  retdns  its  coating  of  velvet  beneath  the  rivet-heads.  (It  is  figured 
in  Plate  X.)  Next  in  interest  are  a  bassinet  and  helm  of  the  second  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  bassinet  is  described  as  being  very  heavy, 
and  formed  out  of  a  single  piece  of  iron.  It  comes  low  over  the  oars,  and 
is  sharply  pointed  above.  Compare  the  basunet  of  Sir  Thomas  Cawne,  at 
Igbtham,  Kent.'  The  helm  is  of  the  same  type,  and  closely  MmiUr  in 
construcUoD,  with  those  of  the  Black  Prince  in  Canterbury  (/sthedrol,  and 
of  De  Pembridge,  in  the  Ueyrick  Collection.  In  Plate  IX.  is  a  knigh^y 
sword  of  the  fourteenth  century,  furnished  with  a  ring  at  the  pommeT,  for 
attachment  by  a  chain  to  the  ntamelliere  of  the  breastplate.  A  portion  of 
the  chain  itself  appears  on  the  same  plate.  In  Plate  VII.  is  the  figure  of 
a  hand-gun  (Sandbuchte),  which  was  found  in  the  castle  cistern.  It  is  of 
brass,  and  has  still  attached  to  it  a  portion  of  the  wooden  handle  by  which 
it  was  held.  Piko-heade,  daggers,  cross-bow  bolts,  pole-axe  heads,  and 
other  warlike  implements  of  early  construction  are  exhibited  in  other 
engravings  ;  and  in  Plate  XI.  are  collected  various  sketches  from  ancient 
sculptures,  or  illuminations,  affording  contemporary  illustration  of  the 
objects  found  in  the  excavatioDs.  This  monograph  is  perfect  in  alt  its 
bearings,  and  forms  an  admirable  model  for  similar  works  in  our  own 
coimtry. 


REMARKS  on  the  ARCHITECTURE  of  LLANDAFF  CATHEDRAL,iriai  in  ESSAY 
towirdi  a  Hiitorj  of  Ibc  I<^brk.  By  Edwud  A.  Fkiebim,  M.A.  Pickering,  London, 
1850.  8to. 
The  remarkable  monnmenta  of  eccleeiastical  architecture  in  the  Princi- 
pality have  hitherto  been  very  iosafficiently  considered  by  the  nnmeroue 
studeats  of  ecclesiology.  It  is  due  to  the  spirited  eSbrts  of  the  Rev.  H. 
Longueville  Jones,  in  eetablishing  the  "  ArchBoologia  Cambtensis,"  and  to 
the  impntee  given  by  the  meetings  of  the  Cambrian  Association,  that 
antiquajdes  and  authors,  well  known,  like  Mr.  Freeman,  by  their  successful 
labours  in  the  lUustratioa  of  Architectural  Examples  in  England,  have  at 
length  devoted  a  share  of  their  attention  to  those,  long-neglected,  which 
exist  in  Wales.  We  hail  the  appearance  of  this  volume — the  precuisor, 
we  hope,  of  an  extended  Illustralion  of  the  Cathedral  and  other  ecclesi- 
astical antiquities  of  that  country. 

We  toe  unable  to  enter  into  the  question  between  Mr.  Freeman  and 

1  Stothud-i  Honamenla,  PI.  77. 
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the  Dean  of  LkndA£F,  as  to  the  probable  site  of  the  British  choich  whic^ 
existed  prerbuB  to  the  building  commenced  by  Bishop  Urban,  in  I120. 
It  IB  not  impossibla  that  some  portiou  of  the  maBoniy  of  this  primeval 
cathedral  may  remain ;  the  stnicture  erected  by  Bishop  Urban,  to  judge 
from  eidstiDg  details,  must  have  been  an  edifice  of  no  small  munificence. 
The  arch  between  the  Presbytery  and  Lady  Chapel,  with  the  north  and 
south  doorways  of  the  nave  (of  which  representations  are  subjoined  by  the 
author's  kind  permission),  will  convey  a  striking  idea  of  the  importance  of 
this  building.  One  of  these  presents  an  unique  moulding,  described  by 
the  Dean  as  an  Etruscan  scroll,  without  parallel  in  Norman  work.  It 
must  be  regarded  as  an' interesting  local  feature  of  design,  viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  sculptured  crosses  and  fonts  in  Wales,  on  which  it  occurs ;  as 
on  crosses  at  Penally,  Pembrokeshire ;  and  LUngaffo,  in  Angleeea  (Arch. 
Camb.  vol.  i.  301);  and  on  the  font  at  Penmon  (Ibid.  pp.  123,  133). 
The  west  doorvay  of  the  nave  (see  cuts],  although  Norman  work  also, 
Mr.  Freeman  does  not  consider  to  have  formed  any  part  of  Drban's 
cathedral,  but  to  have  been  subsequently  erected  when  the  enlargement  of 
the  cathedral  took  place,  and  before  the  Romanesque  style  was  quite 
extinct,  probably  during  the  Episcopate  of  William  Saltmarsb,  from  I18& 
to  1 1S3.  This  doorway  is  of  very  singular  design,  having  never  had  a 
central  shaft,  although  the  tympanum  is  divided  into  two  arches,  with  a 
singular  figure  of  the  patron,  St  Teilo.  The  Early  English  portion  of  the 
fabric  was  completed  about  13S0. 

It  is  gratifying  to  announce  that  the  present  authorities  are  strennonaly 
exerting  themselves  to  repair  the  injuries  caused  by  the  neglect  of  their 
predecessors.  The  designs  of  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Wyatt,  who  is,  as  we  believe, 
the  diocesan  architect,  have  been  already  in  paxt  carried  out,  under  the 
enperintendence  of  Mr.  Prichard,  of  Llandaff.  The  Lady  Chapel  has  been 
completed  satisfactorily ;  but  so  completely  had  this  venerable  and  beautifal 
cathedral  been  suffered  to  fall  into  deoay,  that  its  thorough  lestoratjon 
must  be  a  work  of  considerable  time,  and  large  expenditure.' 

It  is  to  the  interest  excited  of  lato  years  by  publications  similar  to  this 
of  Mr.  Freeman's,  that  we  are  indebted  not  only  for  the  preservation  of 
much  that  is  ancient  and  beautiful,  but  also  for  a  general  improvement 
in  the  style  of  our  eccleeioetical  edifices.  In  conjunction  with  the  Bev. 
W.  B.  James,  Mr.  Freeman  announces  the  complete  history  of  St  David'a. 
A  monograph  of  the  remai^ble  ancient  remains  of  architecture  at  Meneoia 
is  still  a  desideratum  in  archaeological  litemture :  it  might  have  Eupplied 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  a  very  worthy  object  of  illustration ;  and  we 
believe  that  a  valuable  series  of  drawings  was  prepared  some  years  since 
vith  that  express  purpose,  which,  however,  was  abandoned. 

I  Some  tUTprite  hu  been  eiprened  ■mhitect,  aa  well  m  to  tbe  anthor.  to  ob- 

tlurt  Hr.  Frennwi  ahonld  hare  mnltted  eerre  that  this  inadTerteDt  omumoD  haa 

•llmeDtionofMr.WjattjMbKTinglargely  been  acknowledged  by  Uf.  Freeman  in 

partidpated  in  this  good  work,  and  mp-  "  lie  Bailder "    of    Deo.   7 ;  toL  viii., 

plied  tbe  deaigtu.  It  ia  duo  to  that  talented  p.584. 
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NOTICES  OF  CHINESE  SEALS  FOUND  IN  IRELAND.  By  Edmukd 
Qbtty,  M.R.LA.  London:  HodgKm,  PatsmoBter  Row.  Dublin:  Hodgea  and 
Smith.     1S£0.    Ito.,  NiaeteeD  Lithographic  Plates. 

The  curious  Memoir,  to  which  we  would  iuvite  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  relates  to  a  subject  which  has  for  Bome  years  been  viewed  with 
lively  interest  b;  the  antiquarieB  of  the  sister  kingdom.  The  discovery  of 
objects  of  oriental  porcelain  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  the  peat-bogs,  or  place* 
of  interment,  la  Ireland,  must  he  generallj  accounted  one  of  the  most 
mysterious  facts  presented  by  that  country  of  antiquarian  marrela.  The 
apparent  evidence  of  trade  or  relations  with  the  East,  afforded  by  such 
extraordioaiy  relics,  has  naturally  been  claimed  as  a  ground  of  vantage 
by  theorists  who  love  to  speculate  on  PhtBnician  immigrations,  and  a  sup- 
posed intercourse,  at  a  very  remote  period,  between  Ireland  and  far 
distant  lands. 

The  existence  of  these  porcelain  seals  is  perhaps  not  fully  known  or 
accredited  by  antiquarians  in  England.  They  have,  however,  been  occa- 
sionally noticed  in  publications  with  which  our  readers  are  conversant,  and 
Authentic  specimens  have  on  various  occasions  been  brought  before  the 
Institute.'  It  was  indispensable  that  the  facts  connected  with  th^r  dis- 
covery should  be  fully  and  cautiously  investigated  ;  and  that  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  curious  characters  which  these  seals  present,  should  be  sought 
by  Chinese  scholars,  with  any  evidence  in  regard  to  th^r  age,  to  be  derived 
from  the  ancient  or  peculiar  forms  which  these  characters  may  present. 
Id  the  interesting  notices  produced  by  Mr.  Getty,  and  ori^nally  read  before 
the  Belfast  Literary  Society,  the  &at  detuled  investigation  of  these 
questions  has  been  supplied  ;  and  although  the  subject  may  still  be  involved 
in  considerable  obscurity,  the  author  is  well  entitled  to  our  thanks  for  the 
mass  of  curious  infomiation  which  he  has  collected.  The  existence  of 
ancient  porcelain  seals  in  Ireland  was,  we  believe,  first  made  known 
by  a  noted  archaeologist  of  Dublin,  Mr.  J.  Huband  Smith,  about  the 
year  1839.  His  communications  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  were  con- 
sidered of  sufficient  interest  to  be  repeatedly  noticed  in  the  "Athemeum," 
in  the  early  part  of  the  following  year.  Subsequent  inquiries  appear  to 
have  satisfactorily  removed  every  doubt,  which  might  at  first  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  statement  of  the  discovery  of  such  objects  in  Ireland, 
under  circumstances  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion,  that  their  deposit 
in  the  silt  of  streams,  in  the  peat-bogs,  or  elsewhere,  had  actually  occurred 
at  a  remote  period. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  form  of  these  porcelain 
seals.  They  are  little  cubes  of  pure  white  porcelain,  highly  vitrified,  somewhat 
more  than  half  an  inch  square,  having,  on  the  under  side,  cert^  characters 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  impressionB  ;  and,  on  the  top  of  the  cube,  alittle 
figure  of  an  animaJ,  seiant,  in  which  naturalists  recognise  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  Chinese  monkey.  The  facilities  recently  afforded  for  communication ' 
with  China,  baa  now  enabled  Mr.  Oetty  to  supply,  with  an  extensive  list 
of  specimens  existing  in  Ireland,  the  interpretaUons  of  these  characters, 
given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gutzlaff  and  other  learned  authorities  is  that  conntiy. 


Four  porcelain  Beds  were  commoni-      was  produced  by  Lord  Talbot  of  Hala- 
'  bj  Mr.  R.  AuChony.    See  Aichaeol.      hide  ;  and  one  recently  by  Mr.  Mnrphy, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  71.     Another  eiample      see  p.  403. 
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They  had,  from  the  eariieat  notice  of  tbe  diBcorery,  been  recognised  bj  Sir 
Jobu  Davis  and  several  oriental  linguista,  as  the  ancient  seal  charactera  of 
China,  nsed  even  at  the  pieeent  time  on  the  aaals  of  public  and  prirate 
pereons.  It  does  not,  bowever,  appear  that  porcelain  seals  of  the  tjpe  in 
question,  are  now  fabricated ;  eeabi  of  tUatite,  of  which  examples  are  not 
nncommon,  have  probably  been  profeired.  The  impress  appeara  to  convej 
a  doable  signification, — a  personal  name,  and  a  kind  of  motto.  For  example, 
oneof  tbem  is  thuB  rendered  : — "  Put  one's  self  in  tbe  place  of  others,'  an 
equivalent  to  the  golden  rule  of  Christianity.  One  of  the  learned  tnuie- 
latore  observes — "  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  all  these,  as  well  as  other 
Chinese  seals,  invariablj  express  proper  names,  or  those  marking  soma 
dignity ;  and  besides,  the  greatest  part  c<Hitun  varions  Bupers^tioaa, 
agreeably  to  the  capricioas  taste  of  each  person ;  nor  can  the  Chinese 
themselves  understand  them,  nor  give  any  reason  or  explanation."  How 
precisely  does  this  description  apply  to  various  medieval  seal-devices  and 
legends  in  our  own  country,  the  mysterious  import  of  which  is  so  ^«qnent]j 
an  enigma  to  the  antiquary  ? 

Hr.  Qetty  candidly  admits  bis  inability  to  offer  any  satis&ctory  cine  to 
the  mystery  of  the  occnrrence  of  these  CliineBe  objects  in  Ireland.  Had 
they  been  brought  to  light  chiefly  in  any  particular  locality,  near  any  one  of 
tiie  principal  harbours,  for  example,  or  in  the  alluvium  of  any  of  the  great 
estuaries  and  tidal  rivers  of  that  country,  the  conjecture  advanced  by  some 
antiquaries  might  be  admissible,  that  these  seats  had  formed  part  of  some 
cargo  of  Eastern  produce  cost  by  a  tempest  upon  the  shores  of  Ireland. 
But  they  appear  to  have  been  found,  daring  tbe  last  eighty  years,  «■  it 
has  been  stated,  in  portions  far  apart,  and  remote  from  the  coast.  All 
inquiries  have  been  fruitless,  in  the  endeavour  to  trace  their  introduction 
through  the  channel  of  commerce  ;  and,  whilst  Chinese  seals  of  steatite  ore 
not  uncommonly  imported  with  the  porcelain  and  curiosities  of  the  East, 
tbe  porcelain  seals  are  wholly  unknown  to  dealers,  amongst  the  strange 
variety  of  oriental  relics  which  fall  into  their  hands  by  recent  importation 
and  the  dispersion  of  old  collections.  It  deserves  to  be  recorded,  that  tbe 
late  Hr.  Baldock,  whose  experience  and  observation  in  such  matters  was 
perhaps  unequalled,  assured  the  writer  of  this  Notice,  that  never,  id  his 
extensive  desJings,  had  such  an  abject  occurred  in  tbe  ordinary  coarse  of 
trade  ;  and  the  testimony  of  other  noted  vendors  of  porcelain  or  curiouties 
in  London  entirely  concurs  with  this  statement. 

No  conclusive  argument  appears  to  be  deducible  from  tbe  antiquity  of  the 
characters  upon  these  curions  seals.  One  eminent  Irish  antiquary  has 
shown  tbe  use  of  such  ancient  characters  since  the  time  of  Coi^cius,  in 
tbe  sixth  century,  b.c.  ;  but,  although  all  authorities  seem  to  agree  in 
attributing  them  to  a  peculiar,  or  archuc,  class,  we  are  distinctly  assured 
by  one  of  the  Chinese  scholars,  whose  tranulations  are  given  by  Mr.  Getty, 
that  the  same  characters  "  are  now  in  use."  * 

The  author  has  given  an  interesting  extract  from  the  relation  of  Dienil, 
an  Irish  pilgrim,  in  the  early  part  of  tbe  nintb  century,  one  of  a  little  band 
of  travellers  who  visited  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  and  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea.'  He  suggests  that  the  porcelain  seals  may  have  reached  Ireland  by 
the  mterrention  of  such  pilgrims.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  only  example, 

'  See  Mr.  Oet^'s  "  Notices,"  p.  18,  entitled,    "  lUcbercbes   aui  Is  Uttb  de 

'  This  cmioos  accoont  wu  published  mensora  orbis  terns,  composf  en  Iriande 
bfLetronn(i,at  Paris, in  18U, ins rolnms      par  Dienil." 
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SO  far  as  we  are  aware,  diBcovered  in  any  other  part  of  the  British  iBlauda, 
should  have  been  brought  to  light  on  the  shores  of  Cornwall,  a  couutry  with 
which  in  early  times  the  Irish  had  much  interooarse,  and  where  the  spread 
of  Christianity  appears  to  have  been  mainly  due  to  the  (efforts  of  miasioQaries 
from  Ireland.  The  porcelain  seal  in  question,  similar  in  every  respect  to 
those  found  in  that  country,  and  represented  in  Ur.  Qetty's  work,  is  in  the 
possesuon  of  Mr.  Thomas  Kent,  of  Fadatow,  to  whom  wo  are  indebted  for 
impreasiona,  and  a  cast  of  this  unique  Cornish  relic.  It  was  found,  a  few 
years  wnce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place.     (See  page  403,  supra.) 

The  discoveries,  to  which  Ur.  Getty's  curious  researches  have  been 
addressed,  have,  we  believe,  been  accounted  by  some  archaeologists  as 
worthy  of  no  more  credenee  than  the  supposed  introduction  of  Chinese 
monies  into  Ireland  at  a  remote  period,  to  which  the  late  Col.  Valiancey 
attached  so  much  importance.  In  a  former  volume  of  the  Jowmal,  the 
trivial  character  of  the  diseoveries  of  "  cash  "  in  that  country  has  been  fully 
explained.  The  recent  labours  of  Irish  oatiqaaries,  and  especially  the  suc- 
cessful interpretation  of  one  great  enigma — Uie  true  nature  and  age  of  the 
"  Ogham,"  afford  reasonable  encouragement  to  hope  that  the  mysteries  of 
Irish  archaeology  may  soon  be  dispelled,  and  that  the  real  merits  of  the 
singular  little  relics  of  porcelain,  first  described  in  detul  by  Mr.  Oetty,  may 
at  length  be  satisfactonly  elucidated. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  REMAINS  OF  KOMAN  ART,  IN  aRENCESTER, 
the  Sle  of  flis  Antinit  CORINIUH.  By  PaoFESaoa  Bdceun,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S., 
and  C.  U.  NawMARCB,  Esq.     LoudaD,  George  Bell ;  Buly  and  Jones,  Cirencester. 

1350. 

The  investigation  of  the  evidences  of  Roman  occupation  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom  has  been  prosecuted  during  the  past  year  with  unwonted 
assiduity.  Some  antiquaries,  whose  attention  has  been  arrested  by  the 
interest  of  Ecclesiological  researches,  those  also  who  devote  an  especial 
regard  to  the  attractions  of  Medieval  Art,  or  to  subjects  more  strictly  of  a 
national  character,  have  probably  held  snch  inquiries  in  slight  esteem.  It 
has  frequently  been  remarked  that  Eomano>British  remains  can  at  best 
serve  only  to  illustrate  the  works  and  customs  of  the  Romans,  by  a  class  of 
examples  vastly  inferior  to  those  preserved  in  countries  nearer  to  the  seat 
of  empire,  and  already  described  in  numerous  publications.  No  new  facts, 
it  may  be  thought,  remiun  to  be  gleaned  on  comparatively  obscure  sites  of 
the  remote  colonies  of  Rome,  to  demonstrate  more  fully  the  character  of 
her  arts  or  manufactures,  the  nature  of  her  social  usages,  or  public 
institutions. 

But,  whilst  the  scattered  vestiges  of  the  Romans  in  this  island  present, 
for  the  most  part,  a  mere  repetition  of  objects  already  known  and  illus- 
trated in  other  countries,  there  is  an  essential  interest  in  that  remarkable 
chapter  of  our  history  relating  to  the  influence  of  Roman  settlements  in 
Britain,  which  gives  value  even  to  minute  det^ls,  and  it  has  aroused  in  an 
increasing  measure  the  attention  of  English  archaeologists.  Since  no  suffi- 
cient National  collecUon  exists,  in  which  the  advance,  not  merely  of  arts, 
but  of  civilisation,  may  be  studied  through  die  progressive  series  of  ancient 
monuments,  it  is  of  high  importance  toat  dueoveries  should  be  faithfully 
recorded,  that  local  collections  should  be  established,  and  that  a  classification 
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of  the  relics  of  each  period  Bhould  by  degrees  be  elicited.  There  can  be 
no  donbt  hov  important  the  most  trivial  remunB  of  Romui  workmanship 
ma;  prove  in  such  a  series,  or  how  etrikiogly  thef  ma;  serre  to  illustrate 
the  antiquities  of  the  succeeding  period,  hitherto  involved  in  such  lameD table 
obscurity. 

The  antiquary  will  therefore  gratefully  appreciate  the  odvaatAge  of  aoch 
memorials  and  illuslrations  as  have  been  afibrded  ia  the  pablications  of  tha 
past  year.  It  will  be  memorable  in  the  annalu  of  archaeological  acience  bj 
the  production  of  the  valuable  monograph  on  Coriniunt,  as  also  hy  tha 
interesting  work  on  Ricbborough  and  Lymne,  achiered  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith 
and  Mr.  Fairhott.  Their  zealous  researches  in  a  district  where,  probablj. 
the  earliest  establishments  were  effected  hy  the  Romans,  have  brought  to 
light  a  rich  display  of  the  ornaments  and  personal  appliances,  the  JictiUa 
and  elegancies  of  life,  with  many  matters  of  even  higher  iutereat.  The 
field,  on  the  other  hand,  successfully  eiplored  at  Cirencester  by  ProfeastH' 
Buckman  and  Mr.  Newmarch,  haa  produced  a  series,  unique  perhaps  in 
Britain,  of  those  iDteresting  decorations  in  Mosaic-work,  which  so  striluDglj 
evince,  in  this  remote  colony,  the  power  of  Roman  art.  These  tessellated 
pavements,  however,  are  not  unknown  to  many  of  our  readers,  who  maj 
have  seen  at  various  meetings  of  the  Institute,  both  at  London  and  Oxford, 
the  remarkable  facsimile  drawings,  of  the  full  size  of  the  originals,  produced 
with  great  skill  and  accuracy  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cox.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  so  much  of  their  beauty  has  unavoidably  been  lost  in  the 
reduced  representations,  which  still  form  a  very  attractive  feature  of  the 
present  publication. 

The  work  before  us  comprises  also  records  of  numerous  discoverieB  in 
past  years,  so  far  as  they  could  he  rescued  from  oblivion.  It  commences 
appropriately  with  a  notice  of  the  site  of  Corintum,  and  the  chain  of 
entrenched  works  on  the  heights  of  Gloucestershire,  vestiges  of  the  fierce 
tribes  displaced  by  the  bold  invader.     The  fortifications  of  the  Roman  city. 


and  the  reads  diverging  from  it,  are  nest  described.  The  grassy  mounds  of 
the  amphitheatre,  (Cdjaceot  to  the  line  of  the  walls,  and,  as  at  Silcbester, 
exterior  to  them,  preseaU  a  striking  demonstration  of  the  cmidition  of 
security  to  which  the  colony  had  attained,  and  of  the  luxurious  indulgence 
quickly  introduced.  Various  fragments  of  sculptured  stone,  frieies,  capitals. 
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and  architectural  detiuls,  supply  as  concIusiTe  evidence,  within  the  walls,  of 
the  noble  proportions  of  Btruetures  in  which  the  grand  mosaic  decorations, 
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country,*  Two  ez&mplea  of  the  ohnttndarium,  or  stone  receptacle  for  a 
cinerary  urn,  deseire  notice  ;  thej  were  found  ne&r  the  amphitheatre.  (See 
woodcut.)  A  eimilar  repository  for  the  protection  of  the  olio,  used  in 
Roman  intennents,  has  been  found  in  Essex,  and  is  represented  in  tbe 
Journal  of  tbe  British  Archeological  Association. 

We  must,  howerer,  close  these  brief  notices 
of  this  interesting  Tolume,  in  which  niaDj  other 
vestiges  of  Roman  art  are  described,  well 
deserring  of  attention.  The  nnmiamatiat  will 
also  find  a  fall  and  valnable  catalogue  of  the 
numerous  coins,  extending  tbrongb  a  period 
of  more  than  four  centuries,  and  cloeing  with 
HonoriuB  (395—423). 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  researches 
hitherto  prosecuted  so  successfully  will  be  coa- 
tinned ;  and  the  proposed  establishment  of  a 
museum,  for  which  the  Earl  Bathurst  has 
liberally  promised  a  site,  affords  tbe  promise 
that  Cirencester  will,  ere  long,  possess  a  local 
collection,  unequalled  by  any  in  the  kingdom. 
Professor  Buckinan,  and  his  accomplished  coad- 
jutor, are  prepared  to  resnme  tiie  work  of  ez- 
,  caration  with  fresh  energy  ;  and  we  doubt  not 
L  that  the  contribntions  of  archaeologists,  who 
I  bare  already  benefited  by  their  spirited  eier- 
'  tions,  wiU  be  cordially  tendered  in  aid  of  the 
eitensiye  examination  contemplated,  demand- 
ing an  expenditure  beyond  the  resources  which 
they  may  have  at  command.  The  loeality 
appears  singularly  rich  in  remains  of  every  description,  and  the  enterprise 
to  which  we  allude  is  well  deserving  of  public  encouragement. 


u  AmpbltbBtn.    Bdght,  iboaX  IS  licha. 
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CAMBRmaB  Ahtiquabiak  Societt. — Not.  4, 1850.  The  Rev.  C,  Hakd- 
wicx.  V.P.,  ia  the  Chwr. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Goodwin,  M.A.,  commaaicttted  an  account,  with  a  traDslotion, 
of  an  Anglo-SaioD  legend  concerning  St.  Veronica,  preserred  in  a  US.  in 
the  Cambridge  Unirereit;  Ubrary.  It  is  in  the  splendid  volume  which 
contains  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels,  and  was  part  of  the  library  presented 
hj  Bp.  Leofric  lo  the  Cathedral  of  Exeter,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  Society  is  about  to  publish  this  Legend,  with  one  cooceruing 
St.  Andrew,  accompanied  bj  translations,  notes,  and  introduction  by 
Mr.  Godwin.  The  anUquity  of  the  legend  of  St.  Veronica  is  matter  of 
dispute.  The  chronicler,  Uarianus  Scotus,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century,  states  that  Tiberius  was  cured  of  leprosy  by  Veronica, 
who  displayed  to  him  the  miraculous  portrait  of  our  Saviour.  The  Jesuit 
Henscheniua  commences  his  account  of  St.  Veronica,  in  the  Acta  Sancto- 
rum, with  tlua  statement  from  Marianus,  and  assumes  that  Methodius, 
quoted  by  the  latter  as  his  authority  for  the  legend,  was  the  Bishop  of 
Tyre,  who  flourished  in  the  third  century,  There  was,  however,  anchor 
Methodius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  eleventh  century,  whose 
writings  were  more  likely  to  have  been  seen  by  Marianus.  That  Marianus 
did  not  invent  the  legend  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  200  or  300  years 
older  than  bis  time.  The  story  is  found  at  greater  length  in  a  Latin  nar- 
rative, probably  the  source  irom  which  he  drew  h!a  notice,  and  which  may, 
in  the  MS.  used  by  him,  bare  been  attributed  to  Methodius.  This  Latin 
narrative  is  evidently  apocryphal,  and  is  discarded  by  Henschenius,  who  was 
zealous  for  the  authenticity  of  Veronica,  and  the  ntdarium.  Of  this 
narrative  there  ore  several  early  manuscripts  :  Manso  hod  a  copy,  which 
he  asserts  to  have  been  of  the  eighth  century  ;  Philo  mentions  one  in  the 
Paris  library  of  the  ninth  century.  In  the  early  narratives  there  is  much 
confusion  about  the  name  of  the  woman  ;  also  whether  the  portrait  was 
painted  or  embroidered,  and  the  miraculous  impresuon  is  of  later  invention. 

A  short  communication  concerning  some  medieval  seals  in  the  possession 
of  the  Society,  by  Mr.  Albert  Way,  was  also  read.  One  of  these,  a  brass 
matrix,  recently  added  to  the  collectious,  was  found  at  Shelford,  Cambridge- 
shire. The  device  is  the  Agruu,  with  the  legend,  >{<  b'iahtit  sifobkec,  or, 
possibly,  S'laqui  Trifomee.     It  may  probably  be  Flemish. 

Deceubek  2,  1850. — Rev.  C,  Hardwick,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. — A 
letter  irom  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  was  read,  containing,  amongst  other 
matter,  a  notice  concerning  some  casts  from  a  seal  of  Edward  III.,  reeeutly 
found  at  Winchester,  and  supposed  to  be  inipres^ons  of  the  lost  seal  E. 
mentioned  by  Professor  Willis  in  his  paper  upon  the  great  seals  of  that 
king.  Archaeological  >7buraal,  ii.  37. 

Mr.  Babinqton  objected  to  this  identification,  from  the  legend  on  this 
seal  beuig  "FRANCIE  ET  ANOLIE,"  and  the  shields  quartering 
France  and  England,  as  on  seat  F.  The  real  E  ought  to  have  "  ANGLIE 
ET  FBANCIE,"  and  to  bear  England  in  the  flrst  quarter.    The  device  of 
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the  seal  corresponds  in  all  respects  with  that  of  seal  F,  as  deacribed  bj 
Professor  Willis. 

The  RST.  £.  TENABLEa  read  an  abstract  of  the  Inqniaitiones  Hooamin,  as 
far  as  thej  relate  to  Cambridgeshire.  It  appeared  tjiat  at  the  dote  (c.  1340), 
a  very  large  part  of  the  arable  land  in  the  county  was  out  of  cultiration, — 
owing  chiefly  to  the  poTcrty  of  the  tenants,  caused  by  ionuinerahle  "  tAses 
and  tallages,"  by  which  they  had  been  imporertBhed.  The  nntnber  of 
inhabitaats  of  the  town  of  Cambridge  who  paid  this  tat  was  43S,  and  the 
valae  of  their  moveable  goods  is  returned  at  3001.  2t.  6d.  The  whole  som 
paid  by  the  country  parishes  was  13191.  I9i.  lOd.,  bung  the  Taloe  of  the 
"ninth  lamb,  the  ninth  fleece,  aod  the  ninth  sheaf,"  granted  by  Act  of 
14  Edw.  III.,  c.  20.  In  1290,  Pope  Nicholas's  taxation  of  the  tenth 
amounted  in  the  county  to  30191.  15(.  5d. ;  thos  the  ninth  in  1340  fell 
short  of  the  tenth  (which  included  the  ecclesiastical  property)  of  1290  by 
I700I.  5<.  7d. 

Kilkenny  Arohaeoloqical  Societt. — At  the  meeting  held  on  Not.  6. 
the  MarqutB  of  Ormond  presidbg,  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
increasing  influence  of  this  institution  was  afforded  in  the  numerous  pre- 
■entations  to  the  museum  and  libraiy ;  the  rapid  accession  of  members 
since  the  character  of  the  society  had  become  more  fully  known,  through 
the  publication  of  the  transactions  of  the  last  year  ;  and  in  the  friendly 
intercourse  already  established  with  kindred  societies  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  In  several  cases  the  farmers  and  other  persons  who  had  found 
objects  of  interest  had  carefully  preserved  and  brought  them  to  the  society. 
Dr.  Browne,  Master  of  Kilkenny  College,  preseuted  a  transcript  of  the 
ancient  register  of  that  school,  originally  connected  with  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Canice,  and  he  gave  some  ioterestiog  notices  of  eminent  names  found 
therein  recorded,  distinguished  alike  in  the  annals  of  literature  and  science, 
as  of  the  state,  rendering  these  memorials  of  general,  as  well  as  very  great 
local,  interest.  The  Rev.  J.  Graves  gave  a  valuable  memoir  on  the 
ancient  territorial  divisions  of  the  district  of  Kilkenny,  and  adduced  much 
curious  information  from  the  original  and  unpublished  sources  of  Irish 
history :  he  stated  some  singular  facts  regarding  the  disuse  of  the  Irish 
language  in  certain  districts,  and  he  produced  plans  of  the  remarkable 
earthwork  or  rath  at  Olenfoyle,  supposed  to  have  been  the  fortress  of  a 
chief  of  the  O'Brenans,  a  sept  long  distinguished  by  their  bold  spirit  and 
martial  habits.  John  Windele,  Esq.,  of  Cork,  communicated  the  discovery 
of  a  curious  example  of  the  ancient  water-mills,  formed  of  framed  timber, 
of  which  several  bod  been  previoasly  found  in  the  county  of  Cork  ;  of  these, 
and  of  their  construction  m  general,  Mr.  Windele  gave  a  very  interesting 
account.  He  stated  the  grounds  which  had  dispraed  him  to  assign  the 
date  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  to  these  mills,  which  are  fonnd 
almost  invariably  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  fort  or  rath,  Pnrfessor 
O'Denovan  had  shown  &om  ancient  evidences  that  the  use  of  euch  mills 
was  well  known  in  those  periods  when  the  Irish  were  accustomed  to  dwell 
in  fortified  enclosures.  Ur.  Graves  gave  notices  of  Cromleacs  in  the  conn^ 
of  Kilkenny,  hitherto  midescribed,  and  especially  the  remarkable  example 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  society  had  been  c^ed  by  the  Rev.  P.  Uoore. 
It  was  eridentiy  of  a  sepulchral  character,  and  not  an  altar.  He  exhibited 
drawings  of  two  other  unnoticed  remains  of  this  description.  Mr.  Graves 
related  also  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  tomb,  or  cist,  in  the  singular  f<iMin 
of  a  thoe,  formed  of  stones  set  edge-wise.    It  contained  Ixmea  and  oak- 
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We  might,  if  space  permitted,  advert  with  much  mtification  to  the 
results  which  have  attended  the  proceediogs  of  Tarious  FroTindal  Societies 
'dnnng  the  past  year.  At  the  third  Annual  Meeting  of  tbe  Buckingham- 
ehire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Societj,  a  Memoir  on  sepolchriU 
monumentB  was  read  bj  the  Rer.  W.  H.  E^ke,  Hon.  See.,  which  has 
since  been  printed,  with  illuBtrations,  at  the  reqaeat  of  the  members.  It 
gives  a  comprehensiTe  outline  of  the  subject,  and  will  be  acceptable  to 
many  who  are  unable  to  obtain  Mr.  Bloiam's  useful  Manual  (of  which  a 
new  edition  has  ho  long  been  promised),  or  who  may  not  be  possessed  of 
more  costly  illustrated  works.  The  author  offers  some  useful  suggestions 
regarding  modem  monuments.  We  regret  that  he  had  not  included  in  hia 
work  a  concise  catalogue  of  the  monumental  antiquities,  effigies,  brassea, 
&c.,  in  the  county  of  Bucka,  which  would  have  formed  a  very  desirable  Ap- 
pendix to  hia  Memoir. 


inisullaneous  2?otfcra. 

A  PROPOSITION,  which  many  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  regard  with 
much  iuterest,  has  been  lately  brought  before  the  literary  world  by  Dr. 
Maitland,  entitled  "  A  Flan  for  a  Church- History  Society."  It  comprisea 
many  valuable  suggestions,  in  regard  to  the  objects  and  advantages  of 
such  an  institution,  the  legitimate  character  of  its  publications,  and  the 
means  by  which  its  effective  operation  might  best  be  ensured.  The  plan, 
it  is  understood,  has  been  viewed  by  many  with  no  ordinary  degree  of 
sympathy.  Many  persons  may  be  cordially  disposed  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  such  an  undertaking,  into  whose  haiids  the  detailed  announcement 
explanatory  of  Dr.  Maitland's  views  may  not  as  yet  have  come  ;  and  it 
will  be  acceptable  to  them  to  be  informed,  that  it  may,  we  believe,  be 
obtained  from  Messrs.  Rivington. 

It  is  gratifying  to  perceive,  by  the  Report  of  the  late  Oeneral  Meeting  of 
the  Spalding  Club,  on  Dec.  21  stult.,  how  encouraging  a  promise  of  increasing 
energy  and  usefidaess  is  held  forth  by  the  valuable  Associations  of  this  kind 
in  North  Britain.  The  noble  work  produced  by  Mr.  Patrick  Chalmers  has 
aroused  the  attention  of  Scottish  antiquaries  to  appreciate  the  interest  of 
the  sculptured  monuments  in  the  North :  and  the  Spalding  Club  have  set 
the  laudable  example  of  appropiiating  a  sum  of  money  to  the  object  of 
obttuning  correct  drawings  of  these  remarkable  monuments,  which  will  be 
lithographed.  Amongst  the  valuable  works  announced  as  in  progress,  the 
following  claims  especial  mention— a  new  edition  of  "  The  Bruce,"  from 
the  MS.  in  St.  John's  College  Library,  Cambridge.  It  has  found  a  most 
able  editor  in  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes. 

The  remarkable  auemblage  of  examples  of  medieval  architecture  and 
decorations,  formed  by  the  Tate  Mr.  Cottinghom,  excited  much  interest 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year.  A  catalogue  of  this  highly  curions 
collection  has  just  been  completed  by  Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  F.3.A.,  whose 
skilful  pencil  has  supplied  several  very  pleasing  illastrations.  The  news 
VOL.  vn.  3  I 
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advuiced  in  his  Preface  cl^m  moat  aerious  consideration.  Mr.  Sh&w 
urges  Btrongljr  the  disadvantage,  which  few  are  more  competent  ihaM 
himHelf  to  appreciate,  experienced  in  England  through  the  want  of  some 
extensive  means  of  instruction,  such  as  this  museam  might  supply,  if 
secured  as  the  nucleus  of  a  national  coUectiou.  The  want  of  such  an 
establishment  for  the  promotion  of  a  more  cultivated  taste  in  design  is 
daily  more  and  more  felt,  as  compared  with  the  advantageB  afforded  in 
other  countries,  auxiliaiy  not  only  to  ar^^c  but  to  industrial  ingenuity. 
The  collection  would  tmia  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  a  Central  School  at 
Deugn. 

Mr.  Shaw  progresses  with  unrivalled  perfection  in  bis  "Deconttive  Arts 
of  the  Middle  A^es,"  of  which  the  seventh  and  ^gh^  parte  have  lately 
appeared.  His  plat«8,  representing  the  splendid  triptych  of  die  work  of 
Limoges,  exhibited  in  the  collection  formed  at  the  Adelphi,  and  sonie 
gorgeous  tissues,  well  worthy  of  modem  imitation,  suiposs  any  of  his 
former  works.  We  must  reserve  a  fuller  notice  of  this  pubUcation  for  a 
future  occasion.  Its  very  moderate  price,  and  the  singular  beauty  of  the 
plates,  should  render  it  extensively  acceptable  to  the  admirers  of  ancient  art. 

Mr.  Charles  Wickes,  of  Leicester,  announces  (by  subscriptioii)  a 
Monograph  on  the  Spires  and  Towers  of  the  Churches  of  Great  Britain  ; 
an  interesting  subject,  which  has  never  been  treated  separately.  The 
first  portion  is  prepared  for  the  press.  Such  a  work  must  prove  attractive 
to  many,  and  especially  to  those  who,  during  the  proposed  meeting  of  the 
Instituteinthe  Westin  theensuingyear,  may  visit  a  district  so  distinguished 
for  the  beautiful  design  of  the  chureh-towers,  and  their  striking  rorietj. 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  illustrations  of  Provincial  Dialects,  the  resnlt 
of  many  years'  research,  is  announced  for  publication  (by  m^acription). 
It  is  the  "  Glossary  of  Northamptonshire  Words  and  Phrases,  with  Examples 
of  their  Colloquial  Use.  By  Anne  Elizabeth  Baker."  Long  the  com- 
panion and  coadjutor  of  her  broUier  in  his  ezcursions  during  the  progress  of 
his  History  of  the  County,  Miss  Baker  has  had  unusual  facilities  for  the 
collection  of  dialectical  expressions.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the 
important  undertaking  contemplated  by  Mr.  Baker  should  have  been  only 
partly  achieved  for  want  of  sufficient  public  support.  We  hops  that  philo- 
logists may  prove  of  more  kindly  disposition  than  tbepatronsof  topogi^phy; 
and  that  Miss  Baker  may  be  encouraged  to  send  her  work  to  press  without 
delay.  Subscribers'  names  received  by  Messrs.  Nichols  and  Mr.  J.  Busaell 
Smith. 

The  B«r.  J.  C.  Bruce  has  brought  to  a  successful  t^mination  the 
interesting  investigation  of  the  "  BoifAN  Wall,"  which  he  has  pumied 
with  the  most  indefatigable  energy.  His  work  (of  which  we  hope  to  g^re 
a  detailed  notice  in  the  next  /oumol)  has  just  been  announced  aa  ready 
for  delivery  ;  and,  aumerous  as  have  been  the  recent  contributions  to  the 
History  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  this  volume  will  be  found  inferior  to 
none,  either  in  the  importance  of  the  subject,  or  the  intelligence  and 
earnestness  in  personal  observation,  with  which  Mr,  Bruce  has  achieved  hia 
Survey  of  the  Great  Northern  Barrier.  The  numerous  illustrations  cmn- 
prise  many  subjects  hitherto  unknown,  and  have  been  prepared  with  the 
utmost  attention  to  accuracy,  too  little  conmdered  by  previons  writers  on 
these  remarkable  renuuns. 
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Aeqika,  iDuUl  TttH  from,  194. 

Aldemey,  discoveriet  in,  bj  Hr.  Llilua,  178. 

AujEB,  Mr.  J.,  his  notice  of  a  Britjah  um 

from  Malven,  67  :  of  Ronum  remuna 

Bt  Worceatar,  302. 
Alnwick  CaaUe,  rondachB  at,  181. 
Altdorffer,  piuDtiag  by,  81. 
Alure,  aluring,  term  expluned,  60.  SB4. 
Anglo-Saxon  Archil«ctare,  remaJua  of,  at 


Archars,  Flomisli,  collar  or  insignia  of,  391. 

AnJiitectiire,  EccloHinstical, — notices  of 
churchOB  in  Brccltnocksbire, 
26 ;  ™riouH  typea  of  cam- 
panili,  45;  restoration  of  St. 
AIIbd'b  chiiroli,  88 ;  notioB 
of  Qillinghom  church,  'Soi- 
folic,  142;  Anglo-Saxon  i«- 
mains  at  Ivcr,  147 ;  Dr.  Whe- 
neU  OD  Ghithic  styles  in  Oei^ 
many,  217;  not^  on  Etch- 
ingham  church,  26EI ;  churches 
in  North  Dbtod,  209. 

—  Contract  for  Catterick  Bridge, 

Gd,  2112 ;  masons'  marks  no- 
ticed, 62,  390. 

—  Military,  memoir  on  Caemarron 

Castle,  237. 

Aridmi*,  Philip,  monumenta  of,  112. 

Armilla,  golden,  found  in  Dorsot,  54 ;  sil- 
ver, m  Mr.  Whiocopp'a  Museum,  87  ; 
of  Eimmeridge  cinl,  18S ;  golden, 
found  at  Bowes,  192  ;  silTsr,  in  Scot- 
land, 194. 

Armory,  Goodrich  Court,  broote  coTaring 
of  a  ahield  there,  44. 

Armour,— representalaon  of  warrior,   flth 


I  banded 

mail,  363. 
Arrow  heads,  of  silei,  from  Marathon,  SS. 

—        of  bronze  and  gUez,  dassifiet], 
by  Mr.  Dunoyer,  281. 
Assyria,  antiquities  from,  noticed,  Gl. 
Audi  ton'  Report,  19S. 
Auldjo,  Ur.,    eihibite  terra-cottas    from 

Calvi,  185. 
AusTEK,  Rev.  T.,  examination  of  Tumuli  in 

Dorset,  386. 
Axe,  iron,  found  at  Ashdown,  Berks,  SS2. 


Babington,  Mr.  C,  antiquities  exhibited  by . 

179. 
Baker,  Mn.,  rings  exhibited  by,  193. 
Bale,  Mr.,  ring  exhibited  by,  89. 
Barham,  Dr.,  bronze  figure  of  bull  sent  by. 


Basynge,  Prior,  his  tomb  at  Winchester, 
181. 

Beth,  Roman  urn.  found  at,  179. 

Bayeui  Tapestry,  notices  of,  24. 

Bedford,  Hr.  C.  D.,  French  pedigrees  ex- 
hibited by,  79. 

BlDFOBMBISE. 

Concave  GbuUfrom  SheSord,  71;  »o- 
pulcbral  biBsses,  79. 
Bolls,  BanctuB,  found  at  St  Kenelm's  chapel, 
as ;  inscriptiona  on,  at  Long  Sutton, 
303. 


Tumulus  opened  by  Mr.  C.  Long,  65  ; 
Arabia numoialsat  Bray, 75;  Roman 
coins  found  at  Chaddleswortb,  S7 ; 
tumuli  at  Lambouma.  3SfI,  S91 ; 
iron  axe  found  at  Ashdown,  392. 
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Berlin,  SlftToaic  antiqaitdM  thve,  122, 

Kngham,  Ber.  C  W.,  eihibite  bronie  for- 
cepa  from  Dorchester,  ]  S5. 

BiBcH,  Mr,  8.,  memoir  oo  brome  bull  from 
Comnall,  8  ;  on  an  Egyptian  calendar, 
111 ;  notice  of  itonmn  rillB  in  Wbit- 
tlebiuy  Foreet,  172  ;  on  a  miuniny  in 
the  oollection  of  the  Earl  of  Londes- 
borouefa,  273 ;  on  Egyptian  relica 
brought  by  Lord  Northampton,  381, 

Ktton,  Olouceeteratiire,  sculptured  heads 
of  Edw.  in.  and  hU  queen,  88. 

Blaauw,  Hr.,  exhibits  clock-watcb  of  Charles 
L,  80a. 

BolLKAU,  Sir  John,  Bart,  his  notice  of  Ro- 
man remsjns  at  RediDgliam,  183;  ex. 
Uhlta  a  sniall  Qreek  vwe,  IH. 

Boston,  Lincolnsbire,  incised  sli^  at,  64, 
378. 

Bones,  Toi^ahire,  gold  armlBla  found  at, 
102. 

Boyd,  Dr,  notice  of  tomb  of  Bp.  Becking- 
ton,  at  Wells,  297. 

Brkckstone,  Mr.,  oelt,  and  mnoe,  exliibited 
bj,  389. 

Bracteate  coins,  SclaTonic,  121. 

Brandrith,  term  in  bridge-building,  61, 293. 

Brants,  in  possession  of  CoL  Jervis,  90 ; 
exhibited  by  the  Hayora  of  Stafford 
and  Lichfield,  ib.;  exhibited  in  Suf- 
folk, 109. 

Bbasses,  bepdlcbbal,  John  Morden,  Em- 
berton, 72;  various  in  Bedfordshire, 
79 ;  Puttmham,  Surrey,  Lambeth, 
Ac  79 ;  Ric  Pacock.  St  Albana,  87 ; 
Tarious  in  Kent,  90;  at  Bruges,  189  ; 
Thruxton,  Haiita.  197;  Etchingham, 
SuBsex,  2<!S ;  Ghent,  283 ;  of  the  Clif- 
ford family,  Yorkshire.  30i;  at  Ha- 
Ihersage,  Derbyshire,  339 ;  inscribed 
plate  at  Waltham,  Lincolnshire,  3S9. 

Breckoock,  churehea  at,  described.  SO. 

Brecknockshire,  Boman  remains,  23,  S3. 

Brick,  curly  example  in  Irer  church,  149, 

Bridge,  at  Catlenck,  Contract  for,  60 ;  re- 
marks on,  292, 

Bridle-bit,  found  in  tumuli,  88, 12,  ISn. 

British  Museum,  gold  patera  &om  Agri- 
centum,  10;  Egyptian  tablet  bam 
Lord  Belmore'a  oolloctiou,  1 1 ;  CotL 
Ma  of  the  Gospels,  22;  bronze  arrow 
heads,  281 ;  opening  of  the  British 
room,  296;  Roman  oculists'  stamps, 
359  ;  Egyptian  rehcs  presented  by 
Lord  Northampton,  385. 

Bruges,  brass  of  Martin  Tan  der  Capslle,  189. 


flbaln  found  at  Ashendon,  72,  87 
sculptured  brass  at  Emberton,  72, 
antiquities  trom  Tbomboroogh,  in 
Hon.  R.  Neville's  museum,  32 ; 
Angl»Saxon  romaina  in  Iver  church, 
147;  •colptnred  fragments  at  Dp- 
ton,  S87. 


Buckler,  lemaikable  repreoentatitm  of,  in 
Irish  H8.,  23 ;  of  bronie,  funnd  new 
Hulech,  77 ;  of  brouia,  in  I>eiaBBik. 
106. 

BccKHAn,  Professor,  on  teaacUated  pave- 
meota  at  CireooeBter,  69 ;  <mi  thar 
materials  and  chromatic  orrmn^niLnic, 
847 ;  eihibtta  antiquities  from  Ciren- 
ceater,  400 ;  notice  of  his  work  on 
Q/rUiHiit,  4  OS. 

Bull,  small  bronze  figure  ot,  from  Com- 
vall,  8,  ISO;  golden,  found  at  Pklei^ 
mo,  10;  on  golden  patera  in  Brit»b 
Muaenm,  ib. 

Burgherah  tombs  in  Lincoln  Minster,  anas 
OB,  162. 

Btbok,  Ber.  J.,  OO  a  croea-lc^ged  effigr  at 
Goxhill,  B87. 


Cauiby,  Lincolnshire,  tumulus  at,  36. 
Coermartliensliire,    gold    onuuneots    anJ 

Roman  remains  found,  173- 
Coernarron  Castle,  memoir  on,  2S7- 
Calendar,  Egyptian,  explained.  111 ;  uanally 

placed  iu  Egyptian  temples,  118. 
Calf,  wonihip  of,  14, 
Calvi,  temL-Wttas  &om,  exhibited,  195. 
Cambridge,  MS.  Psalter  in  St.  John's  Co!I, 

noticed,  22 ;  proposed  CUalogoe 

of  MS8.,  214. 
—       Antiquarian  Society,  proceedings 

noUced,  213,  413;  Cbuls,  tt.. 

exhibited  by,  71 ;  nurioua  rings. 

kc,  exhibited  by,  79 ;  additiooi 

to   their  museum,  106;  bronze 

lali  and  spiked  mace  exhibited 

by,  302. 

CAHBBnXlBSHIItZ, 

British  and  Roman  roads,  106;  crlt 
found  at  Duiford,  179 ;  iron  fetter^ 
locks  found,  ib. ;  sepilchtal  Mba 
in  churches  at  Cambridge,  193 :  se- 
puldiral  remaiiks  found  at  Wilbra- 
bam,  296, 
Camponili,  Italian,  remarks  on,  45. 
Cards,  playing,  with  county  mapa  ropf«- 

sented  thereon,  306, 
Casket,  of  wood,  sculptured,  in  Mr.  Hag- 
nloc's  collection.  88 ;  enamelled,  sxhi- 
bited  by  Mr,  Qo^  199. 
Caton,  Mr.,  fruit  trenchers  exhibited  by. 
805 ;  pjaying  oarda,  with  oonnW  mua, 
306. 


Celts,  found  at  Duiford,  Cambridgeshire 
379;  in  Shropshire,  195;  near  Han- 
cheater,  389. 

Chalons,  numerous  sepulchraJ  slabs  at,  49. 
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Cbalmei^    Hr.   I^trick,   exhlbita  Indian 

reUoa,  SOB. 
Cbuiot,  remUDg  of,  in  tumuli,  42. 
Charles  I.,  hU  olock-w»toli,  308,  828. 
Cbsotkk,  Hr.  Qrerllle,  account  of  tumuli 

in  Norfolk,  ISO,  392. 
Chesterford,  Roman  relic*  found  at,  77 

uma  found,  189. 
Chinese  enuneli,  197. 

—  Mala,  of  poroelun,  fbund  in  Ire- 
land, 403,  *07;  in  Cornwall, 
408. 

Christopher,  St,  hia   figure  in  churchea, 

268. 
Cireacerter,   notices  of  teasellated  pave- 

monts  at,  69 ;  on  their  materials  ooi' 

chromatic  ammgement^  347 ',  oculist'i 

stamp  found  at,  357. 
Clarke,   Mr.,  his  deeds  regarding   lattle 
Malvem,  S9. 

—  Hr.  J.,  notice  of  mural  peintinga  at 

Beddington,  298. 
Cleveland,  the  Dowr.  Duchess  of,  gold  ring 

exhibited  hj,  191. 
Coif  of  mail,  curioua  eiample  of,  3S4. 
Coinage  at  Exeter  noticed,  134. 
Coins,  of  Memphis  and  of  Aleiandria,  16 
Romsn,    found  at  Chaddlesworth, 
Berks,  87 ;  in  WhitUebury  Forest, 
172 ;  at  Worcester,  802 ;  in  conglo- 
merate, from  the  bed  of  the  Thames, 
335 ;   Roman,   in  Isle  of  Furiieck, 
found  in  tumuli,  38S. 
—    Rider  of  James  L,  found  at   Yar- 
mouth, 90;    coins  of   Edward  I, 
found  at  Tutbury,  384. 
Colchester,  Roman  speculum  and  remains 

found,  87. 
ColUer.  Hr.  E^Tne,  communicates  the  Lis- 

more  crosier,  83. 
Conglomerate,  containing  various   mano- 

fikctored  object^  coins,  Ac,  332. 
CoattBct  for  building  Cattorick  Bridge,  5S ; 

remarks  on,  292. 
Constance,  brass  of  Bp.  Hallum  at.  284. 
Cooper,  Rev.  W.,  exhibits  Book  of  Siran 

Harks,  401. 
Cornwall. 

Bronze  bull  found  at  St  Just,  B,  120 : 
castle  at  SL  Michael's  Uount  reported 
in  decay,  gS;  Chinese  seal,  found  near 
Padatow,  403. 
Costume,  works  on,  by  Feltx  de  Vfgne,  286, 

364. 
Cranach,  Lucas,  fine  painting  by,  303. 
Cnmla.  valuable  for  identifying  races,  35 ; 
remarks  on  thoee  found  at  Little  Wii- 
biaham,  296. 
Credence,  described,  271. 
Cromlech,  in  QuemBey,  examined  by  Hr. 

Lukis,  176. 
(Crosier,  irf  Bishops  of  Lismore,   in   the 
Duke  of  DeviaiBhire'i 
See  Pastoral  Staff 
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Cup,  wooden,  with  inscriptloDS  and  devices, 

SO;  one  dated  1600,  87;  mounted 
with  silver,  use  unknown,  in  Mr.  Mor- 
g^'s  collection,  298. 
—  silver  gilt,  found  with  church  platA  at 
Thombury,  191. 
CuvK,  Rev.  E.  L.,  his  notices  of  Hever 
caatle,  ITG,  of  sepulchral  slabs  and 
brasses,  888. 


Dale,  Rev.  T.  P.,  his  account  of  Gen.  Uut- 

ton's  coUections,  301. 
Danish  tumuli  (supposed),  uotices  of,  84, 

385. 
Itarenth,  Kent,  sculptured  font,  179. 
Damley,  enamelled  portrait  o^  198. 
Davis,  Col.,  bis  memoir  on  Brecknockabire 

churches,  26. 
Da  Vigne,  Felix,  his  works  on  ooBtutn& 

286. 
Decade  ring,  196. 
Dbck,  Hr.,  on  discovery  at  Little  Wilbra- 

ham,  296. 
Dentnark,  law  of  treasure  trove,  1S4;  pri- 
meval anUquities  of,  101. 
Debbthbikr. 

Memoir  on  efBgiea  of  the  De  Sulneys, 
360  i  brasses  at  Hathenage,  389. 
Devonshire,  Qie  Duke  of,  lismote  crouer 

in  hia  ponesBsion,  20  n,  83. 
Detohbhire. 

Uemoiron  Exeter  Oastle,  128 ;  notioe 
of  churches  in  north  Devon,  299; 
Kent's  Hole,  Torquay,  340. 
Digby,  tba  Lord,  gold  ornaments  in   Lis 


DocnnvTS,  original,  contract  for  Catterick 
Bridge,  56 ;  remarka  on,  292 ;  letters 
in  archives  at  Paris,  relatiag  to  E^liah 
history,  166;  Winchester  in  thirteenth 
centuiy,  374. 

Dog,  remuns  o^  found  in  tumuli,  41. 

Donaldson,  Hr.,  exhibits  on  Italian  seal, 
402. 

Dorchester,  bronze  forceps  found  at, 
185. 

DORBETBHIBR. ' 

Oold  omamenta  found  at  Sherborne, 
64;  bronze  forceps  at  Dorchester,  185; 
tumuli  examined  in.  Isle  of  Porbeck, 
b;  Mr.  Austen,  384. 
Douoe,  Mr.,  oculist's  stamp  fbnnarly  in  his 


Dowaley,  Dr.,  oculist's  stsmp  in  hts  pos- 

Dublin,  sepulcbml  brasses  at,  284. 
DuNOTBR,  Mr,  on  classification  of  arrow. 
Iieads.  281 ;  oculist's  stamp  sent  by, 
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DTmdiiinli,  hand-brickB  fotuid  at,  ITfi 
Dno.-i,  BeT.  F.,  OD  euantioDs  mt  the  1^  j 
Chapel,   Oraii  MalTeni,70;  pmenta 
drawuigB  of  painted  gSaat  at  HalTem, 


Eagle  Tow«r,  Caenuuron,  its  hirtoiy,  2*2, 

2S1. 
Eccleuutical  Architectore,    Bee  Architeo- 


Edward  III,  armi  bom  by  hii  bom.  150 ; 

•culptured  head  of,  at  Bitton,  88 ;  in 

edited  great  seal  of.SW. 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  eon  at  Hen.  VI. 


Egg,  ^schal,  aant  to  Benn  VIO,  170. 

Egyptian  antiquitiee,  worHbip  of  Apis, 
troduced,  10;  Bculptnred  firares  of 
the  bull,  15;  calendar  of  toe  reign 
of  Philip  AridieuB,  111 ;  Bcaraha  and 
relics  found  in  QlouceeteFshire,  173, 
1 S2 ;  opening  of  I«rd  Londeeborough's 
mummi^,  273. 

Bllncombe,  Bev.  H.,  uatioe  of  eculpturad 
beads  at  Bitton,  88. 

Empirica,  Roduid,  gtampa  used  by,  354 

Empaon,  Hr.,  Mexican  and  other  antiquities 
exhibited  by,  17B. 

EDamal,  casket  of  fourteenth  century,  Hag- 
nioc  collection,  73 ;  early  Limogea' 
work,  exhibited  by  Hr.  Webb,  73j 
heraldic  roundel,  from  Warwickshire, 
78 ;  oriental  ring,  SO ;  fine  fourteenth 
century  work,  iSiowu  by  Mr.  Webb, 
81 ;  portrut  of  Lutber,  by  Leonard 
ymouan,  ih.;  cloisomif  work  on  a 
reliquary  from  Ba«le,  88  ;  early  ex- 
ample  of  Limogea.  representing  Sam- 
sou,  8I) ;  Limoges'  pyx,  with  letter  H, 
197 ;  Chinesa  enamels,  ib. ;  portraits 
of  Queen  Uary  L,  Jamea  T.,  and 
Damley.  198 ;  enamelled  Indian  cup, 
30«;  Roman  fibulee,  389. 

Etcbiogham,  Suasei,  monumeata  there, 
285. 

Evangelists,  represented  !□  ancient  Irish 


pax,h 

Fairer,  Hr.,  exhibitB  paintmgj  bj  Altdorfier. 

81 ;  by  Luna  Crmacb,  303  ;  CK^lMSi.^ 

of  rings  &om  Spain,  304- 
Femty,  Mr.  B;,  nodoe  of  scaJptoral  &sg- 

menta  at  Cpton,  Bocks,  3a7. 
Petler-locks,  mm,  foaud  in  Cambcidgesliin^ 

179. 
FbiilkeB,  Hr.  W.,  aocoont  of  tamati   ia 

Denbighshire,  73,  386;  exhibita  a  ric^ 

attribalad  to  Prince  MadcK^  »0 ;  ■ccDBUiI 

of  tumulua at  Oonedd  Wm,  Dmb^- 

sbire,  185. 
F^ammingo,  aeiJptareB  in  inMj  br,  8S. 
Filiulie,  conave,  from   BedfordMiii^  71 ; 

from  Irehi^  78;   Asheadon,  Boekx. 

87  :  found  at  St.  Albuis,  3»S  ;  foimd 

ID  Franco,  399. 
FlandeiB,  Sepulc^iral  Brasses  in,  285l 
Fletching,  Sussex,  small  croe»al«b  tlM*v. 

180,390. 
Flint,  arrow-heads  o^  fimn  Haimthtm,  S€: 

classification  of  airow-heada  of;.  291. 
Font,  Nonnan,  at  Brecon,  28 ;  with  cniioiu 

sculptures,  at  DarenUi,  179. 
Foroeps,  bronie,  found  at  Dorcheoter,  135. 
Forrest,  Mr.,  e^bits  an  instxibed  mNideD 

cup,  80 ;  chased  frame  of  an  aalmonitre. 


mental  brasses  deetroyed,  2S4. 
FRAims,  Mr.  A.  W.,  eihilHta  a  hand-brick 

from  Quemsey,  70  ;  Roman  tilea  bum 

Caerieon,  390 ;  enamelled  fibube,  39^. 
Frkehan,  Hr.  E.,  Uemoir  oo  Ivor  i^urcb. 

115. 
Freer,  Rev.  R.  L,,  exhibits  an  ivory  pax, 

306. 
Fruit  trenchers,  t.  Charles  I.,  exhibited. 


Qarrick,  his  seal  sxhibited,  S9. 

Qeology,  on  its  cooneiioD  witJi  Archareologr. 
Memoir  by  Dr  Hautell,  327. 

Germany,  on  Architectural  atylea  tha^21 7. 

Glient,  Sepulchral  Brasses  at,  283. 

GiLUNQHAH,    Norfolk,     Memoir    on    the 
Church  there,  112. 

Qlaas,  Roman,  found  at  Colchester,  If7 ; 
bead  found  at  Corbridge,  192. 
-  I^inted,  examples  of,  in  Ireland, 
ISO;  fabrication  of  ruby  glass.  187; 
account  of.  at  Etuhingbam,  Sussex, 
269  ;  at  Malvern,  298  ;  Palimpsest 
inscription,  at  Llanrbaiadr,  39S. 

GLODCEBTHHBinB. 

Seolptured  heads  of  Edward  UL  and 
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Philippa,  at  Ktton,  88;    EgypUan 
relics  Found,   178,   182;   cup  and 
paten  found  nt  Thombmy,  194. 
Ooff,  Hr.  K.,   enamelled  casket  Bxhibitecl 

by,  199. 
Gold,  ttncieu  t  omament*  of,  found  in  Dorset- 
Bhire,  51;  iu  Caennartheiuhire,  173; 
from  Hezico,   179;  armillEe  found  at 
Bo^ea,  192 ;  epiral  armilU  from  Perth- 
shire, 194. 
Oolioth,  gingular  repreaentatiOD  of,  23. 
Goodrich  Caatle,  inciaed  figures  there,  90, 
177. 


195. 
Gould,  Mr.  Baring,  account  of  Roman  Tilla 

at  Pan,  174,  386. 
Grafton,  the  Duke  of,  Roman  remaina  on 

big  estates,  172. 
Qaavks,  Rev.  J.,  hie  notices  of  Irish  queme, 


Green.  Hra.  E.,  communicatee  letteie  re- 
lating to  English  history,  1 68. 

Oreen,  Hr.  R.,  exhibits  the  ring  of  Hai; 
Queen  of  Scote,  402. 

Quonisey,  hand-bricka  found  t^ere,  70. 

OnHNER,  Rev,  W.,  communiaiteo  notices  of 
Ai^ic  Dumenli^  7S ;  iron  hammers 
from  Danebury  Camp,  79;  ivory  carving 
from  Winchester,  S7  ;  notices  of  tomb 
of  Prior  Baajage,  181 ;  memoir  on  an 
inedited   Oi'eat   Seal    of   Edw.    III., 


Hailitone,  Ur.,  nuyolictt  exhibited  hj,  197 ; 

thorUile  in  his  Museum,  ib. 
Hadetock,   Roman  villa,   diaoavered,  3S9, 

39S. 
But,  ancient  feshion  rt^arding,  25 ;  rollers 

used  in  curling,  S91,  397. 
Hu-L,  Hr.   S.,    Memoir   on   Etchingham, 

Sussex,  2<IS. 

HlHrSBIRC 

Aisbic  numerals  at  St  Croea,  75;  at 
Bishops'  Walcham,  70  ;  reUos  from 
Romiiey,  7B ;  Roman  remaios  at 
Redenhim,  183;  Sepulchral  Brass 
at  ThnutoD,  197;  inscribed  bells 
at  Long  Sutton,  303. 
Haad*brick%  tound  in  Lincolnshire,  70  ;  in 

tiie  Channel  Islands,  175. 
Harald,  obsequies  of,  41. 
Harp,  singular  repreeenlation  of,  24. 
HiBBOD,  Mr.,  notice  of  Weyboura  Pita, 

Norfolk,  82. 
Hart,  Mr.  T.,  Egyptian  Calendar,  exhibited 


HiAieaoRHB,  Rev.  C,  Memoir  on  Caernar- 
von Caatle,  237. 

Hastings,  Susses,  sepulchral  slab  at,  189 ; 
conglomerate  of  beads,  Ac.,  found  near, 
332. 

Haatyna,  Adam,  figure  of,  at  Goodrich  Castle, 
177. 

Hawkins,  Mr.,  exhibits  a  medal  presented 
to  Admiral  Penn,  306 ;  tylindera  of 
clay  from  Nottingham,  for  curling 
hur,  891. 

HawiuuB,  Mr.  R,  eihibita  a  cup  from  Thorn- 
bury,  194;  enamels  of  Mary  L,Jamea  v. 
and  Domley,  193. 

Henforke,  term  in  building,  294. 

Henry  VIIL,  paschal  (^  sent  to,  179. 

HeraldiT, — enamelled  scutcheon  with  arms 
of  Hastong,  78 ;  Memoir  on  mai^  of 
cadency  borne  by  the  Plantagenets, 


Piguree  at  Ooodrich  Castle,  90,  177 ; 
Roman  oculist's  etamp  found  at 
Kenchester,  359. 


Restoration  of  St.  Alban's  Church,  80 ; 
sepulchial    brass   in   St.  Michael's 
church  at  3L  Alban's,  87. 
Hewett,  Rev.  J.,  on  maaona'  marks  from 

Newton  Solney,  360. 
HiEWirr,   Mr.,   his  Memoir  On  efi3giee  at 

New  Shoreham,  890. 
HiLi,  Mr.  T.,  account  of  Oillingham  church, 

142. 
Hilton  Park,  StoffordsluTe,  rondache  there. 


Hopkinson,  Mr.,  eihibita  Egyptian  relics 
from  Qlonceateishire.  178,  182. 

Home,  Sir  R,  notice  of  bells  at  Long 
Sutton,  303. 

Horn,  enamelled,  from  Strawberry  Hill,  88. 

Horse,  reroMns  of,  in  tumuli,  88, 11. 

Hugh,  St..  Bp.  of  Uncoln,  his  obeequiaa,  178. 

Hunter,  Rev.  J.,  notice  of  Arabic  numerals, 
85. 

Hussey,  Hr.  R.,  m^eval  objects  of  terra 
cotta  exhibited  by,  88. 

Hutton,  Oen.,  hiq  Scottish  Monastic  Col- 
lections, 301. 


I. 

Iceland,  implement  termed  paalatav  used 

there,  74. 
Idols,  Mexican,  exhibited,  179. 
lUuminated  MSS.,  Irish,  notices  of.  17. 
India,  curiosities  from,  enamelled  cup,  306 ; 

horoscope,  ib. 
Interlaced  ornament,  notices  of,  43. 
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105. 
Ireland. 

Peculkritiea  in  Irish  □lumiiuted  HSS., 
ITl  figure  of  on  ecclesiBaticm  HiiBeuin 
of  K.  1.  Acad.,  SO;  ancient  aling 
described.  24  n. ;  croaier  of  tbe  Bp. 
of  Liamore,  83 ;  crora  of  Cong,  Si  ; 
fibula  from  co.  Boscommou,  78 ; 
aterpillar-shapod  omamentB,  182 ; 
inscribed  silver  ring,  1B2;  atrow- 
lieads,  232  ;  Roman  oculiat'a  Stump 
found  in  co.  Tippenuy,  354. 
Italy,  camponili  classified,  4S. 
Iver,  Buclu,  Saxon  remains  in  the  chnrch, 

146. 
Iroty,  or  tooth  of  wslnis,  sculpture  in,  87  ; 
sculptures  of  Roputn  art,  98 ,-  works  bj 
Fiammtngo,  S8  ;  triptjch  e^tbited  b; 
Mr.  Webb,  391. 


James  V.,  of  Scots,  enamelled  porixait  o^ 

198. 
James  II.,  of  England,  letter  from,  to  the 

Qnutd  Master  at  Uolla,  S72. 
Jorvis,  Col.,  branks  in  his  possesdon,  90. 
Jarvu,  Rev.  E.,  Memoir  on  a  tumulus 

Caenby,  36. 
JenveT,  Mr.,  relica  from  Romsej  ^hibited 

bj,  79. 
Jesse,  Mr.,  bis  account  of  Christ's  ColL 

Cbapel,  Brecon,  SO. 
Jet,  beads  <^,  found  n«ar  Cromer,  1 90. 
Johnea,  Mr.  J.,  notice  of  Roman  gold  Orna- 
ments in  Caarmartlienshire,  ITS. 
JoNEl,  Mr.  J.  Winter,  Memoir  on  Slavonic 

Antiquities,   121 ;  notioee  of  Boman 

VUk  found  at  Fan,  386. 


Kemble,  Mr.,  his  remarks  on  ancient  obse- 
quies, 42. 

Font  at  Darenth,  179. 

Kent,  Mr.,  noUce  of  Chineee  seal  found  in 
Cornwall,  403. 

Kent's  Hole,  care  at  Torquay,  340. 

Klmmeridge  coal,  armlet  of,  18G ;  remains 
of,  in  Isle  of  Purbeck,  381. 

King,  Mr.  T.  W.,  notice  of  figures  at  Good- 
rich CasUe,  177. 

Knires,  exhibited  by  Mr  Lo  Keui,  Bl ;  by 
Mr.  Vulliamy,  402. 


Label,  use  of,  in  henldic  matka  of  cAdencr. 

Ifi7. 
I^mbeth,    MS.   Gcspeh    in    the    LJbnri. 

noticed,  18,  120. 
Lambourne,  Berks,  tumuli  examined,  3SA. 
Lamp,  Roman,  from  Naples,  incmsted  witli 

cryetals,  3SS. 
Lahcashihe. 

DisooTeriea  at  Sawley  jLhhey,  19& 
Largo,  CO.  Fife^  omamenta  fonnd  tlien^  55. 
LawBon,  Sir  W.,  comntunicstes  ocntnct  for 

Catterick  Bridge,  56. 
Le  Keui,  Mr.,  eihibita  knires,  81 ;  ezan^aa 

of  andent  glssa,  90. 
Lee,  Bot.  T.  F.,   exhibits  a   fibol*  ft«CD 

St.  Albania  398. 
Lees,  Mr.,  notice  of  a  Brildah  um  fomMl  at 

Malvern,  87. 
Letters  of  Marguerite  d'A^joa  and  Bd«»rd 

Prince  of  Wales,  263;  of  Jantes  IL,  STi 
licfafleld,  branka  kept  in  town-ball  at,  M. 
Limoges,  enamels  pamted  there,  73^  81, 197. 

LiNOOLHSHIBE. 

Account  of  tumulus  at  Caenbr,  3^  < 
incised  slab  at    BoatoD.    54,   873; 


Lincoln  Minster,  166;  olae- 
quies  of  St.  Hugh,  178  ;  inscribed 
sword  found  in  the  Witham,  200, 
873 ;  efflgy  at  Ooxhill,  S87 ;  inacrip- 
tioQ  at  WalOiam,  389;  tumuli  at 
Broughton,  391  ;  book  at  Snn 
maAs,  401. 
Uandaff  Cathedral,    History  of,    by   Mr. 

Freeman,  noticed,  405. 
Londesborough,   the  Earl,    aeooont  cf  a 

mumlny  in  bis  collectioa,  173. 
LoHO,  Mr.  C.,  notice  of  a  tumulus  in  Bciks, 
65 ;  of  arrow-heada  from  MBf^^fifm 
86 ;  of  Roman  coins  found  in  Beiia, 
87  ;  of  mntal  painting  at  Chelsworth. 
Suffolk,  lb.;  eepulchnl  biasa  ot  Sir 
John  Lysle,  197;  of  andent  pottoy 
in  Surrey,  ib. 
Louvre,  Egyptian  antiquities  in,  noticed. 

16. 
Lukis.  Mr.  F.  C,  account  of  hand-bricks  in 

Quemsey,  l7G. 
Luther,  enamelled  porbait  of,  81. 


Magniac,  Mr.,  enamelled  casket  in  bis  col- 
lection exhibited,  73 ;  rsliqnaij  in 
form  of  a  foo^  88. 

Mail,  banded,  observations  on,  368. 

Hueodle,  Mr.,  notioe  of  the  B^euz  tapes- 
try, 84. 

NUta,  documents  preserved  at,  369. 
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Malvern,  Great,  Biiti>h  um  found,  67 ;  ex- 
cavation of  site  of  Lad;  C^pol,  - 
70 ;  pointed  glaax,  298. 
— -      Little,  deeds  relative  to,  88. 
Uajitiu,  Dr.,  eihibitd  &  gold  ring  from 
Flodden,  72;  hia  remarka  od  sepulohral 
remains  in  Cambridgeehire,  296 ;  hits 
memoir  on  CounezioD  between  archae- 
ology and  geology,  327. 
Marathon,    flint    oirow-heada    found    at, 

88. 
Marguerite  d'Aqjou,  letter  from,  with  a  fiic- 

■imile  of  her  ugnature,  IflS. 
Haiy,  Queen  of  England,  enamelled  por- 

ti»it  of,  198. 
Mafy,  Queeo  of  Scoti,  her  dgnet  ring,  402. 
Uaaone'  nmrks,  at  Catterick  Bridge,  62 ;  at 

New  Sborebam,  890. 
Heda],  for  coronation  of  CharleB  L,  90 ; 

presented  to  Adminl  Penn,  306. 
UzRUfOB  of  the  InaUtnte,  64,   172,  29S, 
384;   Annual  London  Meeting,  198; 
Oxford  Meetui^  307. 
Uezico,  gold  idoli  and  omamentB   from, 

179. 
Heyiick,   Bav.   £.,    exhibits  dnvings  of 

Wiltehire  antiquities,  399. 
Middlesex. 

Arabic  numerala  at  Honken  Hadlsy, 
cast  o£  presented,  77. 
MiLWAao,   Mr.,  notice*  of   doctunenta  at 

Malta,  369. 
Hinee,  ancient,  in  N.  Wales,  68 ;  in  Caei^ 

Monmouth,  account  of  tumulus  near,  1S8. 

Monnmenta,  Bepulchral, — incised  ah^  on 
the  Contiuent,  48;  at  Boiton,  fi4; 
tomb  of  Prior  Buyng,  Winchester, 
ISl ;  slabs  at  Flayden  and  Hastings, 
189  ;  at  Sawler  Abbey;,  196. 

Morgan,  Mr.  0.,  exhibits  Liiaoges  and  Chi' 
nese  enamels,  89,  197 ;  wooden  cups 
of  unknown  use,  298.  , 

MosBJcs,  at  Cirencester,  noticed,  SB,  77  j  at 
Pou,  in  Fiance,  174,  386. 

Mouatachio,  curious  represenlAtion  of.  Si. 

Mummy,  Egyptiftn,  in  Lord  Londes- 
bonnigh'a  Collection,  273. 

Hurphr,  Mr.,  Cbineae  seal  from  Ireland, 
exhibited  by,  403. 


Hausbten,  Hr.,  Scottish  relics   exhibited 

by-*OZ- 
Nelson,  Rev.  0.  M.,  ring  exhibited  by,  402. 
Neabitt,  Hr.  A.,  notices  of  Men^  Somerset, 

ITS;   of  sepulchral  slabs  at  PUyden 

and  Hastingi,  189 ;  of  sepulclusl  brass 

at  Bruges,  189. 
Nevilli,  Hon.  R,  tessera  in  hia  museum, 

71 ;  exhibits  tbuln  ^m  Ashendon, 


72,  37 ;  intaglio  found  at  Cheaterford, 

77  ;  brODie  anUquities  found  in  Bucks, 

83 ;    urns    from    Chesterford,    139 ; 

Bonun    and    Medieval    rings,    195 ; 

drawings  of  villa  at  Hodstock  exhibited 

by,  S89 ;  account  of  the  same,  SS3. 
Newmaroh,  Mr.,  his  aooount  of  Mosaics  at 

Cirencester,  77 ;  bis  work  on  Cortntum 

noticed,  409. 
Newton  Solney,  efBgieB  at,  360. 
Nicholson,  Bev.  Dr.,  noUce  of  rtiatoratians 
at  St:  AJban's  Abbey  Church, 
86. 

-~        Mr.  W,  A.,  account  of   haod- 
bricks  from  Lincolnshire,  69. 
Nightingale,  Mr,  J.,  eihibite  azoleios  snd 

tem^KittAS,  303. 
NoKroLK. 

Account  of  tumuli  at  Oxburf^,  34  ;  at 
Bumham  Deepdale,  35  ;  British  vil- 
lage near  Yarmouth,    82 :    tumuli 
neiur  Cromer,  190 ;  near  Holt,  392. 
NoKTHDiuBRLUlD,  the  Duko  of,  exfaibita 

Egyptian  relics  from  aiouceatersliire, 

173,  182 ;  gold  rings  from  Corbridge, 

Wsrkworth,  At,  191. 
Northamptonshire   Architectural  Society, 

their  publications,  215. 
Numerals,  Arabic,  examples  of  their  use  in 

England,  75,85,303. 


Oculists,  Roman,  notices  of  their  itamp^ 

found  in  Ireland,  354 ;  at  Cirencester, 

357 ;  at  Wroieter,  368 ;  in  the  Britii^ 

Museum,  3G9. 
OlDhah,  Hr.,  notices  of  urns,  to.,  found  at 

Chesterf'ard,  82, 139, 
Oliveh,  Rev,  Dr.,  memoir  on  Exeter  Chstle, 

128, 
Ormond,  the  Earl  at,  oorrespoodence  with, 

t  Hen,  VL  170. 
OuTiy,  Mr.  F.,  presents  a  cast  of  Arabia 

numerals  at  Hadley,  T7. 
Oxford,  Report  of  meeting  at,  307. 


Painting,  mural,  at  St  Albans,  86 ;  a*. 
Cheliworth,  Berks,  87 ;  at  South  Elm- 
bam,  207 ;  at  BeddingMn,  298 

Palimpsest,    on    painted  glass,  in  Wales, 
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Pu^ORTH,  Hr.  J.,  memoir  on  Cftmp*Dili,46, 
Porker,  Hr.  T.  Lister,  notice  of  croes  slob 

•t  Sftwiej,  bj,  196. 
Paria,  Bepulchisl  slab  tit,  72 ;  celts  in  tiie 

Loavre,  71 ;  letters  relating  to  £ag1i«li 

history  in  the  ArchiveB,  IS8. 
Psrsons,  Hr.,  exhibits  a  gold  ring  from 

Lewes.  86. 
Pastoral  ata^  andent  reprtaeotationa  of, 

in  Iriah  HSS.,  20;  on  TreoA  wpul- 

chrol  eUbs,  63 ;  of  the  Bishops  of  Lis- 

mow,  88. 
Pna,  Koinan  lilla  found  near,  ITl,  SS6. 
Penn,  Admiral,  modal  preaaoted  to,  306. 
Penner  and  inkhom,  represented  on  tombs, 

IBS. 
Pertbabire,  gold  srmiUo  found  in,  19*. 
Petit,  Rm.  J.  U,  illustnitionB  of  Qilling- 

ham  church  presented  by,  142. 
PhmnicianB,  lestigGS  of,  8. 
Pieree  Bridge,  Durham,  gold  ring  found  lA, 


_.  _),  IBS. 

Kpes,  used  in  curling  hair,  S9S. 

Plantageuets,  malls  of  heraldic  cadenc; 
used  by,  ISS. 

Pollen,  Sir  John,  Roman  ramains  on  hia 
estates,  183;  state  key  in  his  poesee- 
aion,  197. 

Pomander,  of  silrer-gilt,  exhibited,  198. 

Pottery. — British  urns  found  in  Berks,  66 ; 
at  HiJTem,  67;  in  Isle  of  Puibeck, 
S85 ;  Bomui  ware  in  Denbighshire, 
73 ;  St.  Albans,  87 ;  Cbestorford,  139 ; 
Bath,  179;  Danish  urns,  1 03  ;  Tostiges 
of  ancient  manufacture  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  176  ;  at  Puttenbsni  Common, 
Surrey,  1 97 ;  small  Qreek  tbso  from 
iEgina,  194 ;  imitaUon  of  Fayence 
Hen.  IL,  ISB ;  notice  of  Ui^yat's 
"  History  of  Pottery,"  209. 

POBLICiTIOBB  KonCED — 

Norfolk  Archaeology,  90. 

Sharpe's  Decorated  Windows,  93. 

Boman  reoioins  at  Cserleon,  by  J.  R 
Lee,  97. 

Prooeedings  of  the  Historic  Sodety  of 
Cheebire,  99. 

Woisaae's  Primeval  AntdquiUee  of  Den- 
mark, 101. 

Qmham's  Sepulchral  Antiquities  of 
loM,  105. 

Parker's  Introduction  to  Oothic  Archi- 
tecture, 202. 

EcclesiBatical  Topography  of  England, 
Diocese  of  Oxford,  207. 

Inkersley's  Inquiry  into  succesmon  of 
Archit  Strles  in  France,  208. 

Manyat's  Histoiy  of  Pottery  and 
Porcehuo,  209. 

Sussex  Arohaeoltsical  Collections,  vol. 
iii.,  321, 


Die  Btuv  Tannenberg.  by  HeAier.  4'>i. 
Freeman^!  Llandaff  CUhedzBl,  4C>a 
Qetty's   Notices  of  Chineae   Seals  n 

Ireland,  407. 
IllnstntioDa   of  Remains    of   RtHcu 

Art  in  Orenceeter,  408. 
Purbeck,  Isle  of,  tmnuli  there,  3&4. 


Redenham,  Haota,  Roman  remains  at.  ISS. 

Reigate,  pnyerbook  of  the  fii«t  Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham  in  tbe  pubJo 
library  there,  80. 

Richard,  Duke  of  York,  Regmt  of  Fnace. 
letter  of  attorney  hom,  169. 

Richardson,  Mr.  E.,  his  account  of  ooffix- 
elabs  at  Shoreham  and  Flctchin^  160. 

Ring,  found  at  Flodden,  72 ;  Oiiental  ens 
melled,  exhibited  by  Miss  Stnng^  ED: 
with  portrait  of  Charles  L,  87  ;  found 
at  Orford  Castle,  SB  ;  found  at  Lewea. 
(£  ;  ring,  supposed  Prince  Uadoc!^ 
90;  "globe-rings"  with  podcH,  JlKl; 
Roman  ring  found  at  Pienc  Btid)^, 
191  ;  rings  found  at  Warkworth,  A: 
at  Colcbeater,  Northumberland,  and 
in  Ireland,  192  ;  variouB  examples  in 
Hr.  Neville's  Uuseum,  195;  two  ex- 
hibited by  Hrs.  Baker,  IBS  ;  ooUectim 
of  rings  from  Spain,  by  Hr.  Ferrer, 
904;  ring  from  Lewee  Prioiy,  32S; 
of  Ha>7,  Queen  of  Soots,  i(H ;  foond 
□ear  uvemess,   402;   gaiterahaped. 

HoAiH,  RoMaB,  traces  of,  in  Bretknot^shin. 
S3 ;  Ermin  Street,  36 ;  roads  in  Beik^ 
87 ;  Kitish  and  RomsD  roads  in  C^- 
bridgeshire,  106;  Roman  road  in 
Caermarthenshire,  173. 

Robson,  Ur.,  his  notice  of  Arabic  numeral* 
at  Warrington,  SOS. 

Rodney,  Lady,  aingular  wooden  cup  in  her 
poBsesdon,  299. 

RoifAR  HEHAisB  in  Brecknock  sliire,  36,  33; 
mines  in  Wales,  69 ;  vestiges  OD  tbe 
Lincolnshire  coast,  70;  in  Denbi^ 
shire,  73 ;  coins  found  at  Chtddles- 
worth,  Berks,  87 ;  villa  fonnd  >t  Wike- 
field  Lodge,  172;  remain  in  tbe 
Channel  laland^  176;  at  Rsdenhain, 
Hants,  183 ;  near  HonmouUi,  IM. 
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Romaey,  Hauls,  relics  found  at,  79. 
Roof,  Koman  tileB  for  ooTering,  172. 
Rouen,  sepulchnl  aUb  of  an  arcliitact  i 

St.  Ouen,  S9I},  401. 
Rougomont,  site  of  Eietor  Castle,  129. 
Kuby  glaai,  notice  of  iCa  fabrication,  187. 
Runes  on  momoHalH  in  Hoeae  Daj^jBtadt. 
123;  notices  of  Slavonio  Eones,  utd 
aiiphabet  gjven,  125. 

R(TTI.A  MCeaiRB, 

Ring  found  near  Exton,  196. 


Sainta,  emblema  of,  manual  by  Rev.  F.  C. 

Hiuenbeth,  noticed,  321. 
St.  Albans,  restoration  of  Abbey  Church, 
88  ;  Roman    pottery   found    »,%    87  ; 
bronze  fibula  found  at,  398. 
St.  Denie,  aepulchial  alaba  at,  49. 
St.  Qeorge,  Anglo-Saxon  legend  of,  213. 
^L.  Ouen,  Abbey  Churcb  of,  memorial  of 

arcbiteot  there,  390,  401. 
Samian  ware,  found  at  Colchester,  87;  at 
Cheaterfotd,  139;  in  lale  of  Purbeck, 
384. 
Sardinia,  PhtenLcian  romaina  found  in,  9- 
Sawley  Abbey,  cross  alab  found  at,  196. 
Soott,   BIr.,    IUb   report  on   Iyer  church, 

145. 
Scotland, 

Diacoveries  at  Largo,  65 ;  gold  armlet 
from  Hoor  of  Raonock,  191 ;  notice 
of  Geo.  Hutton's  Monastic  CoUeo- 
tions,  301 ;  Roman  oculist's  stamp 
found,  3S9. 
—  Antjquaries  of,  their  proceedings, 
213. 
Sculpture,  Norman,  on  foat  at  Darenth, 

179. 
Seals — of  the  Deanery  of  Pawlet,  72 ;  of 
David  Oarrick,  89 ;  of  Hundreds,  for 
labourera'  passes,  lOS ;  of  ^Ico  de 
Qoaplode,  213 ;  great  seal  of  Edw.  m., 
290 ;  Scottish  seals  in  the  Button  Col- 
lection. 301 ;  seal  of  Sir  John  Pelluun, 
323  ;  of  Engaram  do  Cardwilia,  400  ; 
Italian  matrix  exhibited,  402  ;  seals 
of  Chinese  porcelain,  found  in  Ireland, 
403,  407. 
Sedgwick,  Hr.,  exhibits  sepulchial  brasses 

of  (he  Clifbrd  &mily,  304. 
Skfolohrjil  AsTiQDrns — tumuli  in  Wales 
examined,  73,  185 ;  in  Berks,  65,  SSS ; 
in  Lincolnshire,  36,  391 ;  near  Mon- 
mouth,  188;    oak    coffins,  found  in 
Edinburgh,   214.     See   also,  Bissses, 
Slabs,  &c 
Shakspeare,  his  jug,  21 1 . 
Shield,  remains  of,  found  in  a  tumulus, 
Caeuby,  37 ;  in  Yoikshire,  42 ;  Danish 
ahietds,  44 ;    rondadie,   from   Hilton 
Park,  181 ;  heartshaped  shields,  290. 


Shirley,  Mr.  K,  exhibits  an  eaamelled  plate 

found  in  Wanrickshire,  78. 
Shoreham,  New,  sepulchral  slabs  found  at, 

180. 


Iron  weapon  found  near  the  Wrekin, 
77;  metal  vessel  from  Oawestry,  80; 
bronze  weapons  from  Ebnall,  195 ; 
Roman  oculist's  stamp  from  Wrox- 
eter,  35B. 

Sicily,  antiquities  found  in,  9. 

Silver,  ornaments  of,  found  in  tumuli,  37, 

Slabe,  Sepulchral,— on  the  Continent,  48  ; 
at  Sudbury,  Brading,  and  Boston,  54, 
S73i  at  Fletching,  180;  m  churcbea 
at  Cambridge,  193;  Sawley  Abbey, 
196  i  Burten  Joyce,  Notts,  388;  St. 
Ouen,  Rouen,  390,  403. 

Shng,  curious  representation  of,  23. 

Smirke.  Mr.,  remarks  on  Welsh  I^al  terms, 
62 :  notices  of  Winchester  in  Xlllth 
century,  374. 

Smith,  Mr.  W.  J.  Bombard,  his  notice  of 
figures  at  Goodrich  Castle,  SO  ;  bead- 
piece  and  ttereiit  sxhlbitod  by,  197, 
SaSfBpannor  for  wheel-lock,  305;  iron 
maces,  402. 

Smith,  Hr.  H.  Ecroyd,  his  representations 
of  Mosaic  pavements,  21<I. 

Soctmis,  Proceedings  of  Archaeological, 
to.  —  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  99; 
Cambridge,  106,213,413;  Newcastle, 
107  ;  Kilkenny.  108,  326,  414  ;  West 
Suffolk,  109,  326;  Sussex,  109,  214, 
321,326;  Edinburgh,  213;  Bucking- 
hamshire, 415. 

SOMBRBBISHIRE. 

NoUce  of  Hawkridge  church,  300. 
Spain,  sepnlclirsl  brsss  at  Seville,  286. 
Stafford,  the  Mayor  ot,  exhibits  a  braaks, 

90. 
Stinlet,  Hon.  W.  U.,   notices  of  ancient 

nines  in  Wales,  68. 

Itun,  Sir  Brian,  monumental  slab  of, 

188. 
Strange,  Miss,  ensmelled  ring  exhibited  by, 

SO. 
StiBwbeny  Hill,  silver  box  hom,  176. 
Sulney,  fuuily,  monumental  effigies  of,  StIO. 
Sdffole, 

Mmal  paintings  at  S.  Elmham,  297 ; 
Pilgrims'  tokens  found  at  Duuwich, 
400. 

SURRST. 

Sepulchral  braHses  at  Puttenhaai  and 
Lambeth,  79;  pottery  found  on 
Puttenham  Common,  1 97  ;  mural 
paintings  at  Beddington,  298. 

Sepulchral  dabs  at  New  Shoreham 
and  fletching,  180 ;  at  Plsyden  and 
BastingB,  189 ;  monuments  at  Etob- 
ingbam,  265 ;  ring  found  at  Lewes, 

322  ;  conglomerate  with  besds,  from 
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HsatingB,  332;  Archaaalogical  Col- 
lectiQiiB,  vol.  iii.,  noticed,  321. 

SiVENHaH,  Ker.  CX,  ootioe  of  churchee  in 
N.  Devop,  299. 

Sylying,  architectural  term,  295. 

Swan  marka.  book  of,  401. 

Sword,  iuBciibed  oi^blade,  269,  378. 


Teasollatod  paveineDta, — in  Whittlabury  i 
fqreBt,  172  ;  at  Pau,  17*,  886  :  Reden- 
ham,  Hanta,  1S4 ;  at  Loicestar,  pub- 
lished by  J.  Ecroyd  Smith,  21B  ; 
Uemoir  on  nutleri^  of,  and  their 
chromatic  airaogement,  S4T  ;  die- 
ooveries  ot,  at  CirenoBBter,  69,  410. 

Tesaene,  Roman,  for  counljng  or  games,  71. 

TbombuiT,  Oltmc,  church  plate  found  at, 
191. 

Thnizton,  Hants,  sepulchral  braaa  at,  197. 

Thurible,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Eailatona,  197. 

Thumam,  Dr.,  on  Daoisb  tumuli,  31. 

Tilea,  azulwia,  exhibited,  308 ;  Roman  tiles 
from  Caerleon.  390. 

Tin,  ancieut  stamps  for  marking,  in  Devon, 
131. 

Tippoo  Saib,  relics  from  his  apoils,  306. 

Tomkins,  Hr.,  US.  Poem  exhibited  bv,  102. 

Tore,  golden,  found  in  Dorset  and  Wilts,  65. 

Touch-box,  exhibited,  198. 

Tradition,  wngulor  instances  of,  G5. 

Treasure  trove,  remarks  on  law  of,  191. 

Trollope,  Mr.,  notices  of  parentage  of  Bp. 
Woltbam,  389;  account  of  tumuli  at 
Broughton,  391. 

Tumuli,  Danish,  31 ;  in  Lmcolnshire,  SS, 
391;  Berks,  6fi,  386;  Denbighshire, 
T3,  185,  386 ;  near  Monmouth,  188 ; 
Isle  of  Purback,  384 ;  Norfolk,  892. 

Turner,  Rev.  S.  Bloie,  exhibits  a  ring  found 
at  Orford  Caatie,  89  ;  notice  of  muisl 
painting  at  SouUi  EUmham,  297. 


Urn,  British,  found  in  a  tnmului  in  Berks, 
05 ;  found  on  the  Malvern  Hills,  67  ; 
in  lale  of  Purbeck,  885  ;  Roman,  found 
at  Cheaterford,  82, 18B;  at  Colchester, 
87. 

Utting,  Mr.,  exhibits  corooation  medal  of 
Charles  L,  and  miniature  of  Prince 
Chazlte,  90. 


Venidilee,  Rev.  E.,  eihibita  eepolcfunl  bnn 
from  Embra-ton,  72 ;  aiamplcs  of 
Arabic  numends,  76. 

Vemon,Hr,  W.  F.,  eihibitaarandat^e.lSI. 

Villa,  Roman,  discovered  in  Whittlebon 
foreat,  172;  at  Pan,  171. 

Vulliamj,  Mr.,  exhibita  ivory  Bculptnres  bj 

Vulliamj,  Mr.  O.,  exhibits  kejg,  &c>  from 


the  1 
103. 


;   Itol 


W.  a.  W.,  on  marks  of  heraldic  cadency 
borne  by  the  Flantsgenats,  156. 

Wales. 

Notices  of  churches  in  Brecon,  S6 : 
ancient  Tnjnpa,  03,  1 73 ;  tumuli  in 
Denbighshire,  73,  185,  3S6 ;  bronxe 
buckler  found  at  Etorlech,  77 ;  gold 
ornaments  and  Roman  vestiges  in 
Caeimarthensluie,  173;  memoir  on 
Caernarvon  Castle,  237 ;  palimpseec 
painted  glafB,  395. 

Walker,   Lieut.,    notice  of  decay   of  tlie 
Castle  on  St.  Michael's  mount,  86k 

Waltham,  Bishop,  his  parontage  ascertained. 

Warkwortb,  gold  ring  found  at,  191. 
Wabwiceshibe. 

Enamelled   plate    found   ftt    Nelber 

Pillerton,   7S;    notice   <^   heraldic 

diStevnoea  of   Beauchamp   bEoilv, 

167. 

Watch,  of  Charles  L,  300,  323. 

Waj,  Mr.,  notes  on  sepulchral  slats,  4S,  63. 

72 ;  on  Roman  oculists'  stamps,  S51. 
Webb,  Mr.,  exhibits  earl;  Limoges'  wort. 

73 ;    enamels,   81 ;    tablet   of  ch^ed 

metal,  and  ewer,  imilating  the  Ftj^ux 

Henri  IL,  188;  ivory  triptych,  391: 

Flemish  archer's  collar,  it. 
Wells,  discovery  of  tomb  of  Bp.  Bedineton 

at,  207. 
Weoemaer,  sepulchral  braas  of,  at  GhenE. 

287. 
Wbstmaoott,  Mr.,  his  Addreas  on  the  stody 

of  Arcbaeoli^,  1. 
Whhtwood,  Mr.,   mentoir  on  Irish  iltniwi- 

nated  MSS.,   17 ;    remarks  on   Irish 

ornamentation,    83 ;    on    aoolptored 

font  at  Darenth.  179. 
Wbeweix,  the  Rev.  Dr.,  memoir  on  Gothic 

styles  in  Gtermany.  217. 
Whincopp,Mr.,  antiquities  from  his  mumeum. 

87. 
Whittiebury Forest,  Roman  villa  disoovered 

in,  173. 
WiLisON,  Mr.,  remarks  on  the  C«tt«ick 

bridge  oontiaet,  29Z 
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WincheaMr,  tomb  of  Prior  Saajage,  ISl 
ring  found  in  aitonectBt,  IBS;  anden 
state  of  the  ml?,  Xlllth  oent,  374. 

VfasBton,  Vr.,  renutrits  on  ruby  gUaa.  187  ; 
on  s  pkliinpaeat  inscription  in  Wales, 
3B6. 


British  orn  found  on  the  Malvern  Hills, 
67 ;    Roman   coins,   la^,    found  at 
Woroester,  302. 
Wnixeter,   Roman  ooolist's  stamp  found, 

SBS. 
Wtitfe,  Mr,  W.  W.,  notei 
terms,  62  ;  exhibits  a 
&om  Harlech,  77;  dm«inK»  of  bronze 
weapons,  Ac.,  19£. 


1  legal 


Pan,  IT*,  386 ;  of  rollen  used  in  curl- 
ing hair,  367. 
YomKsmss. 

Tumuli  examined,  34 ;  urn  found  at 
Market  Weighton,  42 ;  contnKt  for 
Catterick  bridge.  56,  202  ;  gold  ann- 
lets  found  at  Bowes,  192 ;  antiqne 
ring  found,  with  arms  of  Pinckney, 
IBS  i  sepulchral  brasses  of  the  Clif- 
fords, at  ^pton,  304. 


CORRECTIONS  IN  VOL.  VII. 

P«ge  ISO,  the  miniature  eroes-elab   should   bare   been   desoribed  as   in 

Fletchicg  Church,   Sussex.      The   Stone   Coffin   is  in  New 

Shoreham  Church. 

,.     185,  line  38, /i>r  "  ostraga,"  rtad  "oatagra,"  from  the  Greek  jmly^ 

.,    290,  thclcngthof  thsswordfoundin  tbeWi(tuunBhouldbeSfL2tn. 

The  blade  m 
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ardiaeologiral  Krartttute  of  (fireat  Britain  anlr  Krelanft. 

SEPTEMBER,  1850. 


'  It  it  rtqaetud  Aat  tutia  of  lay  omiititin  or  error  m  thU  Lit,  and  of  duaigtl  of 
Tttidmct,  be  fbrtiunlh  tiu  (Co  aimrt  rtgvlaT  ddivery  of  die  AbcbiboumiiCiIL 
JuDurjL)  addrtned  to  Gbobqs  Vulliamt,  Esq.,  9eeretMy,  36,  Saffolk  Sbeet, 
PbU  HaU  EMt 


BY  COHTKlBtlTIONS  OP  TBN  POUNDS  AND  UPWARDS. 
Thb  Duu  of  NaftTBciUBBLiNii,  F.RS.,  F.S.A. 

ThI  MUQDIB  OP  NOKTBiaPTON,   F.R.S.,  F.SA. 

Thb  Eakl  Brownlow,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

Thb  Ex&l  FiTZWTLLTiH,  HoHiiaer  Honae,  Groerenar-phcs. 

Thb  EiBL  or  LsicnncR,  HolUuun  Hal),  Norfolk. 

Thb  Lord  Bishop  of  Likitoln,  F.R.S. 

Thb  Lord  Alwtnb  CoHPto:(,  H.A. 

Anaon,  Sir  John  William  Hamilton,  Bart.,  S2,  Deronahire-place. 

Anthony,  John,  Esq.,  H.B.,  Caiua  College,  Cambridge. 

Antrobva,  Six  Edmnnd,  Bart.,  Amtdwry  Abbey. 

BaUngton,  Charles  C,  Eaq.,  H.A.,  St.  John's  CoIlegB,  Caiiibi4dg«. 

Blin,  Rer.  PhDip,  F.S.A.,  D.C.L.,  Principd  of  Si  Uary  HaU,  Oiford. 

Blore,  Edward,  Esq.,  F.5.A.,  Haacheater-aqnare. 

BinleaD,  Sir  John  P.,  BarL,  F.R.S.,  Kttteringham  Hall,  Wymondbam. 

Batfleld,  Beriah,  Es].,  F.RS.,  F.S.A.,  9,  Stratton-riieet. 

CtaicheMer,  R.,  Esq.,  The  Hall,  near  Bamstaplo,  DeTon. 

Coekerell,  Charlet  R.,  Eaq.,  Profenor  of  Ardutectare,  R.A.,  F.S.A. .  Hampatekl. 

Corbet,  A.  G.,  Esq.,  62nd  Light  Infantry. 

Daviea,  Robert,  Eaq.,  F.S.A.,  York. 

Dawes,  Matthew,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Bolton,  Lancadiire. 
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Thring,  Rev,  W.  D.,  D.D.,  Sutton  Veney, 


Thmpp,  Fred.,  Esq.,  SO,  Gloncester-plaee. 

Thumam,  Dr.,  York. 

Thortell,  Rev.  Alex.,  Oxborgh  Rectory,  Nor- 
folk. 

TiDln,  Walter  B.  M.,  Em}.,  Salidrary. 

Timbs,  John,  Esq.,  188,  Strand. 

Todd,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.D.,  Ihiblin. 

Tomkins,  Heory  G.,  Esq,,  Abingdon. 

Trahenie,  Rev.  J.  M,,  Coedriglan,  Cardiff. 

Travis,  W.,  Esq.,  MJ),,  Scarboron^, 

Trevelyan,  Sir  Walter  C,  Bt,  Nettlecombe. 

Trithen,  F.  H,,  ^.,  British  Musemn. 

Trollope,  Arthnr,  Esq.,  Eastgate,  Liaeolti. 

Tnillope,  Rev,  Edw.,  Leasingham,  Sleaford. 

Tucker,  C,  Esq,,  F.S.A,,  Exeter. 

Tucker,  Wm.,  Esq.,  Coryton  Pai^,  Axminster. 

Tniley,  Edw.  A.,  Esq.,  MJ>.,  Worcester. 

Tnmbnll,  W,  B.  D.  D.,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

Turner,  Dawson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  GL  Yarmovtli. 

Tomer,  Rst.  S.  B.,  F.S.A.,  Haleewortfa. 

Tnmei,  Thooiaa,  E^.,  Fenton-honas,  Hamp- 
Btead. 

Tnrner,  T.  HQd»DU,Esq.,  6,  Henrietta-stt«<rt. 

Tuner,  R.  S.,  Esq.,  21,  Haymarket 

Tomer,  Hen.,  Esq.,  Newcaatle. 

Timer,  Sam.,  Esq.,  West  Derby,  Lancashire. 

Tweedy,  W.  M.,  Esq.,  Alverton,  Truro. 

Tymms,  Samuel,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  Bury  and 
W,  S.  Arcbaeol.  Inat, 

Tyrrell,  Ednrd,  Esq.,  City  Remembrancer. 

UnwicK,  Mrs.  Elinor,  Library,  Shrewsbnry. 

Uttermare,  Tho«.  B,,  Euq.,  Longport,  Somer- 
set. 

UttersoD,  Edw.  T,,  Esq,,  F.S.A  ,  Ryde. 

UtUug,  Mr.  R.  B.,  67,  Bayhsm-Mreel,  Cam- 
den-town. 
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ABCHABOLOOIOAL  DfSTITOTK. 


TzBULiii,  TBI  Eaml  or. 

Vanaittu^  Rer.  C,  TIk    Cdl,  tiawkjt^ 

Btree^Herla. 
Varief ,  A.  R.,  Etq^  BoltoD^Moon. 
Vmu,  W.  S.,  Eaq,  Biituh  Uownm. 
VeiubU«,  Ber.  E.,  M.A.,  Hantmancekaz. 
Vemon,  Rev.  £.,  Ewt  Relf ord,  Notts. 
Vinoent,  Rot.  R.,  Wincbealer. 
Vinau,  J.  H.,  Eaq.,  U.P.,  Eatwi-BiiiiaM. 
Von  Bach,  Johaa  F.,  Esq.,  Britisb  Hoaeom. 
VolliaiD/.GM.,  Eaii.,36,  Secretaij,  Soffolk-at 
Vulliwnj,  Hn.  Jatlin,   Nonancomt,   Nor- 


i,THi  M1B4VU  or. 
WalfDrd,  J.  D.,  Eaq.,  WinslieMer  Cdl^e. 
Walford,  W.  S.,  Esq.,  Middle  Tam^ 
Walker,  Jc^  S.,  Eaq.,  DoucBataF. 
Walker,  Rev.  W.,  SUngOiy. 
Wall,  C.  Baring,  Esq.,  M.P.,  BaAelt^-aq. 
Wolmiotey,  W.  E.,  Esq.,  Uonae  of  Loida. 
WalUra,  Rev.  C,  M.A.,  WiucheMer. 
Wallera,  W.  Heniy,  Eaq.,  St.  Uiry  HaU, 

WarbortoD,  Roland  E.,  Eaq.,  Arl^,  North- 

widi,  CbeahinL 
'Ward,  F.R.,  Eaq.,  York  Place,  Clifton. 
Ward,  Rer.  J.,  Tlear  of  Gt.  Bedwiii,  Wills. 
Wardell,  Jamea,  Eaq.,  Leedo. 
Waitier,  Rot.  J.  L,  Walain^iain,  Norfolk. 
Warner,  T.  K.,  Esq.,  Nnnealoa,  Warwick. 
Warre,  Rev.  F.,  Bidiopa  Ljdiard,  Taunton. 
Wataon,  Cli.  Knigiit,  Esq.,  Trin.  CoU.,  Cam- 

WatKD,  Hon.  R,  Rockingham  Caatle. 
Way,  Albert,  Eaq.,  Wooham  Manor,  Reigate. 
Weale,  Hr.  J.,  U\^  Holbom. 
Wears,  Rev.  T.  W.,  U.A.,  Dean's  Yard. 
Webb,  Mr.,  Old  Bond-e(reet 
Webb,  Rev.  3.,  F.8.A.,  Tretire,  Roaa. 
Webb,  Rev.  Jobn,  Peteratow. 
Webater,  Rer.  O.  M.,D.D.,Cadford  St.  Uar;, 
WiHa. 

WSLU,  TXKT  RBV.  TBI  DBAN  OF.  ' 

Weat,  Rev.  QilbeK,  Corfe,  Taunlon. 
W«Mmacott,  Ridiard,  ^.,  R.A.,  F.R.S., 

31,  Wiltoo-plaoe. 
WlRHimTBB,  TsKT  Rbt.  tiu  Dud  ot. 
Weatwood,  J.  O.,  Esq.,  Hanuncs«Duili. 
Wetherall,  Rev.  J.,  RuahtoD,  Kettering. 
Wey land,  Ridiard,  Eaq.,  Oxford. 
Wbstdj',  Rev.  C,  HaU. 


WbemU,  fUr.  W.,  I>J>,  Haatw  oC  Tlinit}- 

CoUege,  Camteidge. 
Wbincopp,  W.,  Esq.,  Woodbridge,  SoKilk. 
Wlule,  Rev.  James,  StalbaiD,  NoiMk. 
Whita,  Rev.  Rob.  Hekdowa,  DJ).,  Slym- 

bridge  Reebaj. 
Whil^iead,  Rev.  O.  Davenpral,  linecdn. 
Whilgmve,  Fnocia,  Esq.,  Rog^jr. 
Wiekra,  Chas.,  Eaq.,  Leicester. 
Wickham,  Rev.  Ri^>ert,  Greaftsd,  Wrexham. 
Wilberforce,  ttie  Van.  Ardideacon,  BmtDti 

Agnes,  Yorkdiire. 
Wiley,  Ur.,  Aldine  Clkamlwrs. 
Wiikinaon,  H.  J.,  Bmi-,  SL  Uarj-a  HalL 
WiUeock,  Jobn  W.,  Eaq.,  6,  Stone-bnildiiigK, 

Linct^'e-iiui. 
WiUanent,  Thomas,  Seq.,  F.S.A.,  Greeai^at. 
Williams,  Rev.  Oarid,  D.CL.,  Warden  cl 

New  College,  Oxford. 
Williams,  Um  Jane,  Talgarth,  Brecknock- 
Williams,  Rev.  R.,  King's  Collie,  Cambridge. 
William8ini,ReT.J.,H.A.,TheB]e,Somene«. 
Wilb,  Rev.  W.,  Holcomba  Ri^aa  Raetory, 

near  WcJlington. 
WiUaon,  E.  J.,  Esq.,  Hiniter-Tard,  Uucdn. 
Wilmot,  Rev.  K  Eudley ,  Brixton. 
Wilmot,  Rob.  E.  E.,  Esq.,  Ch.  di.,  Oxford. 
WilsDD,  detain  FrwI.,  £3nd  Regt,  Dallaiii 

Tower,  Mibthorp. 
Wilson,  Daniel,  Esq.,  Edinboi^ 
Wilun,  Kev.  J.,  B.D.,  Trinitr  ColL,  Oxfold. 
Wilson,  W.  Slitt,  Esq.,  Norwidu 
Winston,  Ouvtes,  Esq.,  Temple. 
Winter,  C,  Esq.,  Biabops  Lydiard. 
Winterbottom,  James  E.,  Esq.,  aoane-abeet 
WintfaroF,lUv.  B.,  Wolverton  Hoos^  Brislol. 
Withen,  Robert  J.,  Esq.,  Sherboine. 
Wood,  GoLT.,  Jan., H.P.,Hyd&-puk-g«rdvi8. 
Wood,  John,  Esq.,  23,  Oxfotd-Bqoare. 
WoodUt,  Henry,  Esq.,  Dean^^yard. 
Woodroffe,  Rev.  J.,  Wincheelar. 
Wordsworth,  Rev.  Charies,  M.A.,  Perth. 
Workman,  T.,  Esq.,  Basingatoke. 
Wrefoid,  Uev.  J.  R,  F.S.A.,  BrialoL 
Wreford,  Rev.  Henry  W.,  Bristol. 
Wright,  Henry,  Esq.,  Hatherley  I«wn,  Cbel- 

Wright,  Itibo,  Esq.,  Haie-coort,  Tunple, 
Wright,  Rev.  t.  Bootli,  Bmmgbton  Reeturj, 

Linaaln. 
Wyatt,  Tbo.  H.,  Saq.,  77,  Qmt  RtM*en.M. 
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BtJBSCAlBINO  HBHBEBS. 


W^l^Digby,B^,  12,Pmtk-«., 

W/itt,  Rot.  C.  F,,  H.A.,  Forest  Hill,  Oxford. 

WyndhMn,  R,  Eeq.,  U,  BluMlfatd-«qaM^ 

Wynne,  W.  W.  E.,  Esq.,  Sion,  Omnetrj. 

W/on,  WilliME,  Esq.,  R.A.,  itoyd  Mint 

Vjaa,  L.,  Eaq.,  Royal  Mint 

Wjte,  lUght  UoD.  T.,  17,  Wiltoo-pUes. 


You,  THB  Lord  AwnusHO?  or. 
YkhaouovaB,  tuk  Euu.  or,  Arlitigtmi-BtMat 
Yalea,  Rer.  S.  W.,  Readmg. 
YkteE,  Bev.  K  F.,  Aylaham,  Norfolk. 
YUee,  J*&,  Eeq.,I^HlaMkle-hDuse,  HigtigMft. 
YoDD^  ^  CbmriesG.,  Qartei,  Heald'i  ColL 


LIBRARIES  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

Altsbd  Cldb,  Albemarle^treet. 
iNnittmoH,  Tai  Rorti,  Albemarie-street. 

LOVTB  AkCmiTSCTDRjkL  SoCICIT. 

SaEBwsBVKr  Libra  kt. 

UitiiBO  SuTics  Cldb,  Pall  Hall 


SabaorlptkoB  to  tbe  Inatitiite  (Jil.  1$^  doa  Bnnnally  oo  Janoar;  I«t)  are  payable  to  the 
Bankara  of  the  Sodety,  Meean.  Codti% — by  poat-offloe  ordor  oa  the  Ckarmg  Vron  Qfh€, 
addnaaed  U>  Edwud  HiWKim,  Eaq.,  Tnattrtr,  S6,  Suffolk  Street,  Fall  Hall  Eaat,— or 
through  any  Local  Secretary  of  the  luadtnte. 

All  memben  (not  hi  amar  of  Omr  etmtr^mtioii)  an  entitled  to  receive  the  Qui^iaRLT 
JgouiiL,  ddivervd  gntuitooaly.  In  order  to  obtiats  diiappoiotmeiit  by  Don-deliTei7  of  the 
Abcbabolooical  Jodbhal,  Hemben  are  reqoeated  to  remit  thrir  Salwcriptiana,  and  t« 
gaud  informatioil  M  to  the  manner  in  whidi  their  Jotmala  nay  be  moat  conTeniantly 

GEORGE  VULLIAHY, 


M,  Bumtu  Bnirr,  Pau,  Kau.  Bm, 
BtfUmiir  3SU,  18». 


*,  nm'iBa,  wHiranuu. 
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E.  BROOK    UTTING, 

MamlMr  at  Iha  Anhunliigiul  IniUtuU, 

ARTIST    AND    ENGRAVER    ON    WOOD, 

87,  BAYHAH  BTBEET,  CAMDEN  TOWS. 

AmoDgtt  olber  vdtIu  u  Bpedmeiu,  R.  B.  tiTTiHO  bu  tlM  udKhotton  of  nfcffrfn^ 
OenUeOKD  ud  PabltilMn  to  Ihs  Kar.  Chu.  Bouletl'a  ellboian  ToliUH  oT  Ibe  "  Honn- 
Dunti]  Brusea  of  EngUod,"  mtd  Ihs  piibUibed  pirU  d(  Ihe  "  ClnlJtlu  Honnmento ; "  Ike 
lUuBtrstUiiii  Df  both  taiTlng  i«s«lv«d  Iba  Ugh«t  eoiiunendKiuii  ta  MtSitr  i^  dminc 
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